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OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Ph.  D. 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  November  7th,  1864. 


GENTLEMEN, — We  are  now  entering  upon  the  thirty-first  Session  of  our  Institution,  and  we  can 
count  among  our  Members,  227  Fellows,  163  Associates,  17  Honorary  Fellows  and  Members,  70 
Foreign  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members,  and  25  Students  and  Contributing  Visitors,  making 
a total  of  502.  We  have  a comparatively  perfect  organization  of  Council  and  earnest  working  officers. 
In  fact,  we  have  risen  to  a position  in  which  all  those,  who  claim  to  belong  to  our  profession,  seek  to 
be  associated.  In  saying  this,  I believe  that  I use  no  exaggerated  expression  of  gratulation  or  triumph. 
For  what  professional  Society  of  Architects,  nay,  I may  almost  say,  what  body  of  illustrious 
men  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  confining  themselves  to  the  strictly  highest  branches  of 
their  pursuit,  can  challenge  the  progress  we  have  made  in  these  thirty  years  of  our  existence  ? What 
Institution  has  its  relations  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  nay,  in  the  World,  as  ourselves;  for  we 
have  ours  in  the  North  and  South,  in  the  far  East  and  in  the  distant  West.  What  Society  is  there  whose 
influences  have  been  so  general  as  our  own,  when  we  find  other  Societies  eagerly  watching  our  proceedings 
and  guided  by  our  operations.  Our  Institute,  fixing  the  tone  of  professional  practice  and  our  code  quoted 
as  authoritative  in  the  Courts  of  Law — establishing  a system  of  professional  education  of  the  most  complete 
character — recognised  by  the  Legislature,  and  testing  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  appointments  as 
district  surveyors  under  the  Building  Act,  and  influencing  even  the  judgment  and  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  a practical  point,  as  that  connected  with  the  retention  of  the  late  Exhibition  Building. 

I do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  have  acted  throughout  with  the  most  sober  judgment,  or  with  all 
possible  energy  and  activity.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  what  we  have  effected,  although  done  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Crown,  has  been  realised  without  Government  aid,  and  through  the 
contributions  of  our  Members  and  private  individuals ; that  at  our  earliest  formation  we  had  many 
professional  prejudices  to  overcome,  many  adverse  judgments  to  reconcile,  many  personal  jealousies  to 
conciliate — But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  have  so  far  succeeded,  and  are  ready  progressively  to  confirm  our 
position,  to  advance  with  the  rapid  progress  of  society  and  of  science,  to  keep  our  Profession  in  the 
van,  and  to  maintain  its  rank  among  the  learned  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  Empire. 

I have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  instruction  several  of  the  papers  written  by  Members  of  the 
local  societies,  and  a recent  one  by  Mr.  Frith,  of  Bristol,  on  the  subject,  of  “ What  should  be  the  aim  oj 
our  Architecture  at  this  timeV'  contains  much  suggestive  matter  and  just  reflections  upon  the  present  state 
of  the  principles  of  taste  in  our  art.  To  one  of  his  observations,  however,  I think  objection  may  be 
taken,  when  he  says,  that  “we  must  learn  to  set  aside  all  the  decorative  features  of  Italian  architecture, 
which  do  not  spring  from  constructive  requirements,  such  as  attached  columns  and  pilasters  with  all  their 
ordinances — to  accept  no  precedent,  which  does  not  meet  the  critic’s  eye  with  a more  satisfactory  reason 
for  its  use,  than  what  we  employ  now,  in  saying  ‘it  is  quite  correct.’”  I know  not  why  Mr.  Frith  does 
not  include  under  the  same  restriction  Mediaeval  as  well  as  Italian  architecture.  But  I cannot  add  my 
adhesion  to  this  law  of  use  to  be  applied  as  the  test  of  the  proper  adoption  of  many  features  in  our  art, 
for  this  would  reduce  it  to  a mere  utilitarian  plainness,  and  strike  out  from  architectural  composition 
many  details,  that  give  playfulness,  grace,  and  variety  of  outline.  The  very  attached  columns  and 
pilasters  alluded  to,  may  serve  as  buttresses  and  counterforts,  and  give  stability  and  strength  to  a wall, 
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■ nine  be  pleasing1  features,  like ballustrades,  pedestals,  vases,  and 
j , . ' , ti,;.  meagre  puritanical  rule  of  matter  to  art,  wliat  would  Mediaeval 

..  buttresses,  canopies,  pinnacles,  introduced  in  its  rich  screenwork, 
lb,  , uaiA  be  a certain  conventionalism  in  decorative  art,  and  although  it 
t \ i >e  t hat  has  use  as  its  basis — yet  the  imaginative  poetic  mind 
..  . ■ ; 1 freedom  of  treatment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  restrained 

■.  ii  : ;i,  v and  Vitruvius.  Fancy  is  a valuable  gift.  It  is  that  action  of 
v -t.it  -elf  impressions,  the  result  of  preconceived  notions,  or  the  forms, 

. It  may  be  the  result  of  education  and  taste,  or  of  a refined 
..  f i >..[  i ; r.  Doubtless  it  may  be  very  dangerous,  when  it  degenerates  into 

t. . . \j  . a ill  iv.  uhit.-d  affection  or  predilection,  disregarding  wholly  the  strict 

. i . ;•  ii  : 1 1 i . .us  lib.-rtv,  and  yet  it  may  be  pleasing  and  attractive  by  certain 
• y 1 . • s of  the  Flamboyant  and  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  many 
i ■ : - i t;-. us  .if  Bernini  and  Borromini  with  all  their  impurity,  and  we  may 

..  . V.  : : m h as  a brilliant  example  of  poetic  grandeur  in  composition. 

• .!,  ut  : ; t ; mi  1 -ii. Men  determination,  uncontrolable  sympathies  and  disregard 

. b niiii  r : v.  il-1.  -t  llights,  and  the  fresh  excitement  of  sensuous  gratification 

■!.  f.-.-ts  .tf  abrupt  impulses.  Their  works,  the  result  of  ardent 

..  • . ; r mid  admiration  of  succeeding  times,  as  the  efforts  of  a gifted 

hum  ...  : : i-  constituted,  that  such  productions  cannot  pass  unheeded; 

■ ■ . • ! ■ lu.  ii. v the  feelings  however  discordant  in  many  respects.  In 

: j ; !\  with  peculiar  force,  and  are  instructive  to  the  practitioner 
if<-.  1':  ' h;t>  it-,  weight  as  well  as  use;  the  mind,  however,  of  the  artist  must 

• : a.  ri-  i . >. j . . t tin-  highest  aspirations  of  genius — and  to  profit  by  its  revelations. 

i ' . siitve-s  of  this  Institute  has  led  our  professional  brethren  in  and 
. rm  -imihtr  societies  for  thepromotion  oftheart,  and  the  maintenance 

■n  • . ' ■ and  . -h. tract,  r,  alike  honorable  and  advantageous  to  the  employer 

• '1.  '..  t.  i\  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  centres  of 

try.  have  their  architectural  meetings,  read  papers,  and  discuss 
< * t f i architecture,  arclueology  and  construction.  This  is  the  more 

• N • d i ■ • r:,y  "!  "tir  large  towns,  with  the  developement  of  their  municipal 

• ' ' " 1 1 halls,  libraries,  picture  galleries,  courts  of  law,  athenaeums, 

■ • • .j  "riant  edifices.  These  require  an  education  of  the  highest 

- i " that  the  productions  may  be  worthy  of  the  appeal  made  to  the 

“ ’ ; ’ architect.  These  local  associations  have  been  obliged  to  relax 

r fi  i ' * ■ ;•  u , but  generally  they  are  guided  by  the  same  principles  as 

•'  - v'  * 1 h i'1  l let,  that  some  of  the  provincial  societies,  instead  of 
Gi--  profession  generally,  by  accepting  in  its  integrity  the 
* “ ’he  tic  -t  painstaking  and  deliberate  investigation  by  this 

’■  ; ah-  "t  their  own,  founded  generally  upon  that  of  the 

1-1  ’i  lacing  modifications  of  purely  a local  nature.  This  ig 
I ■ ' . 1 . I . .-n  accej. ted  by  legal  men  in  the  Metropolis,  and  quoted 
i.  tip  i.y  the  heads  of  the  profession,  and  as  authoritative 
in  I • mutually  binding  between  the  employer  and 
: t auction  of  the  great  central  body,  and  resting  only 
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upon  the  authority  of  a limited  circle  of  professional  men,  cannot  have  the  same  weight  as  the  code  of 
the  Institute.  The  resolution  of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  subject  is  very  judicious,  as  it 
very  properly  stated  “that  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  Profession  to  have  two  published  lists  of 
charges.” 

I feel  that  I may  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the  important  influence  it  exercised  in  causing  the 
building  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  to  be  no  longer  thought  of  as  a permanent  erection; 
but  as  one  which  from  its  imperfect  arrangement  of  plan,  and  temporary  nature  of  its  construction, 
could  not  be  adapted  to  a permanent  purpose.  Its  very  destruction  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a 
very  successful  application  of  military  engineering  in  overthrowing  the  vast  masses  of  brickwork,  by  the 
application  of  gunpowder,  which  no  other  means  could  so  promptly  have  accomplished.  Another 
result  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Government  (when  to  be  carried  out  it  is  difficult  to  predict)  to  erect 
a new  building  on  the  site  appropriated,  for  the  Museum  of  Patents,  the  zoological  and  other  collections  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  for  like  purposes.  The  programme  having  been  drawn  up  was  submitted  to 
public  competition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Captain  Fowke,  (who  designed  the  original 
building)  for  a composition  of  considerable  merit,  in  which  he  introduced  many  grand  architectural 
features,  and  a happy  disposition  of  plan,  so  that,  with  certain  improvements  in  the  details,  which 
careful  study  in  the  execution  must  necessarily  produce,  the  new  building  will  be  a noble  addition  to  the 
monumental  structures  of  the  metropolis,  and  be  a permanent  evidence  of  the  capacity  and  taste  of  its 
author  (who  is  now  Candidate  and  we  hope  may  soon  become  a Fellow  of  our  Institute),  and  whom  w7e 
cordially  congratulate  upon  his  success.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  notice  our  Fellow,  Professor 
Kerr,  as  having  the  second  place  in  the  competition,  with  a well  arranged  plan  and  effective  elevations. 

In  my  address  upon  the  opening  of  our  last  Session,  I alluded  to  the  imperfect  means  and  sources 
of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  architectural  student.  This  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  one 
at  the  head  of  our  profession,  whose  own  productions  are  evidences  of  refined  taste,  solid  judgment  and 
extensive  learning,  and  whose  skill  and  experience  are  instanced  in  his  numerous,  and  I may  say 
numberless,  works,  many  of  them  the  finest  productions  of  modern  times  in  Mediaeval  art.  Mr.  Scott  in 
a carefully  written  paper,  has  sketched  out  a view  of  the  wants  of  the  young  Architect,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied.  A committee  of  the  Institute  was  appointed,  consisting  not 
merely  of  professional  men,  but  of  others  experienced  in  the  subject,  and  capable  of  affording  most 
valuable  advice  and  suggestions,  such  as  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.,  E.  W. 
Cooke,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Buskin.  We  had  several  meetings  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and 
considered  the  best  means  of  providing  instruction ; the  discussions,  which  have  occurred,  eliciting 
opinions  from  some  of  the  most  able  men,  competent  to  advise  in  a matter  of  such  professional 
importance.  It  has  been  argued,  not  in  an  exclusive  or  sectarian  spirit,  nor  with  preference  to  any 
particular  part  or  class  of  art ; for  we  should  love  them  all  with  fervor,  and  it  is  this  profound  love,  which 
should  lead  us  to  desire,  that  all  styles  of  art  should  be  upon  a level  and  have  fair  play.  Each  of  us 
may  have  and  has  his  preferences,  but  this  should  not  lead  us  to  depreciate  the  qualities  that  exist  in 
a style  preferred  by  others.  The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  submitted  for  discussion  to  your 
consideration  at  our  next  meeting.  The  scheme  proposed,  suggests  that  “the  instruction  should 
embrace  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  organic  forms  with  a view  to  the  attainment  by  the  student  of 
such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  structure,  as  should  enable  him  to  apply  them  in  decoration  with 
power  and  truthfulness,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  comparison  of  their  treatment  by  the  masters  of  every 
period  of  art,  and  in  the  monuments  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times.”  To  carry  out  such  a purpose 
proper  instructors  must  be  found,  and  other  requisite  means  of  study  provided,  as  also  the  efficient  and 
vigilant  superintendence  of  the  able  scheme  ensured  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
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• , t"  be  paid  by  the  students,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first 

• : • !■  • m.-mb.-rs  should  provide  the  means  for  procuring  the  several 

• - t"  .•  nnmence  and  carry  on  the  school,  and  the  committee  rely 
is  to  furnish  the  funds  for  the  purpose. 

> i-ivtjirics,  that  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Members  for  papers 

• . S.  : . It  is  n -t  in  the  power  of  the  Council  and  other  office-bearers 

• i:  u i In  althful  and  fruit-bearing  vitality  in  the  proceedings  of  the 

’:n.>  that  the  Council  watch  over  and  direct  the  transactions  of  the  * 
. : i ■ i x i • : y with  the  Secretaries,  to  have  papers  ready  for  each  ensuing 
t - • \r.  ly  t"  in.  r.-  i a -uni  contributions.  They  can  only  make  the  best  use  of 

• ■ haw  placed  at  their  disposal.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  For 
• Institute  in  their  responsible  positions  as  Honorary  Officers, 

■ . , ' in.  a:  . that  is  of  an  intellectual  nature,  communications  at  once 

' • • i • a rily  elaborate,  so  that  those  who  attend  our  ordinary 
nf  fa  - .pi. i< .ns  stated,  reasoned  upon  and  developed  in  connexion 

* rt;  v i ;■ -a ! . c at i' *ns  < .f  the  past  or  present  times. 

• ■ >.  : i:  -ibility,  casually  alluded  to  in  my  last  address,  has  not  been 

Th  ■ Secretaries  have  not  in  this  respect  been  adequately 
■ tiv  i ary  cut ributions  have  been  given  on  several  occasions  during 
i '■  hat.  ra!  associations,  which  ought  to  have  had  their  more  fitting 
i eft  lie  Members  has  been  dissipated  instead  of  being  concen- 

• • .•  ’•  m.  r.  ha-  had  more  attractions  than  their  “Alma  Mater.”  Ought 

'!"•  I ' • i h ' 1 1 1 tie'  first  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  Members?  To  be 
i ■ • : ' 'i  it-  j >tate  and  consequence,  and  then  be  no  longer  worthy  of 

■d  ' M id  i - t . appreciate  the  importance  and  necessity  of  these  obser- 
'r'l  ' • at  aid  in  repect  of  papers.  They  need  not  be  long  nor  elaborate. 

' ■ i t t.c-t'.  1 1 1’  • I*  ription  of  a building,  or  process  in  construction,  may 

‘ ‘ ■'  : • 1 1 • • ; • 1 1 • 1 i t . . ry  and  the  reputation  of  the  author.  And  by  such 

■ ' ’ a' I classes  ol  Members  may  be  elicited  and  unreservedly 

h :i  :'l  more  soul  stirring  spirit  of  co-operation  excited. 
n !'r,t  entails  the  most  serious  consequences. 


•*"  d1  n"'.v  1 ' inmlaled  by  the  example  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
1 • . : !:n  ( ardinal  M iscman  has  recently  delivered  before  the 

11,1  :i  iro  ',()n  the  past  and  present  and  the  prospects  of  the 
1 ■ * think  I may  add  “ in  England ,”  if  I may  be  permitted 
’ I Eminence.  We  must  all  feel  grateful,  that  such  a topic 
• 1 1 y.  with  such  fine  perception  and  discrimination  for  the 
’on  with  its  finest  productions,  and  to  so  practical  a 
ml'  ’ s°  exalted  in  rank  and  of  such  cultivated  taste 

:i  Idng  voice  to  the  Profession  as  well  as  to  the 

ffvnrfil. 


lp  ' I '1'  ,>nouKh,  dark  and  obscure  questions,  still  to  be 
v Wlien  the  revival  of  classical  literature 

‘ 1 ,l"  stn.ly  of  ancient  art  and  monuments,  then  the 

r-  l:  ‘ ‘ ’ 1 ■ ■ I v‘  > to  the  patient  and  earnest  investigation  of 
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those  relations,  which  obtained  in  the  edifices  of  Classic  Antiquity.  They  laid  down  the  rules  and  laws 
of  proportion  in  regard  to  the  orders,  dimly  shadowed  by  Vitruvius.  These  canons  have  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  in  later  times,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  present.  They  were 
offered  as  elementary,  liable  to  change  as  taste  and  refinement  of  perception  might  suggest,  but  they 
have  been  considered  as  arbitrary  and  empirical  trammels  to  taste,  and  what  were  meant  as  merely 
proximate  results  have  been  assumed  to  be  positive  and  final. 

Mediaeval  Art  has  not  as  yet  been  so  investigated,  and  some  may  say  it  never  can  be.  Can 
positive  proportions  be  laid  down,  as  to  the  relations  in  size  in  the  several  parts  of  a column, 
the  base,  shaft  and  capital  ? In  the  group  of  a range  of  mouldings  ? Or  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
proportion  in  the  apertures  of  doors  or  windows,  or  in  their  respective  dressings  ? No  law  has  been 
discovered  in  the  relative  bearings  of  piers,  or  openings  of  arches  of  naves  in  their  breadth  and  height. 
The  just  width  and  height  of,  a nave,  or  tower,  or  spire,  have  still  to  be  ascertained.  Who  has  yet  had 
the  patience  or  grasp  of  mind  philosophically  to  dive  into  the  mysterious  relations  and  parts,  which 
constitute  the  beautiful  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  fagade  of 
Cologne,  or  in  the  massive  energy  of  Durham  ? Whence  the  source  of  the  impressions,  which  these 
remarkable  structures  produce  ? 

I would  also  venture  to  suggest  subjects  still  requiring  investigation,  such  as  the  positivism 
reigning  in  some  minds  at  variance  with  the  idealism  of  the  poetic  temperament  in  others.  Such 
consider  that  there  is  no  room  for  beauty  except  in  absolute  stone,  brick  or  metal  as  to  the  substance, 
and  of  use  or  usefulness  as  to  the  application ; and  that  grace,  expression  and  meaning  cannot  exist 
except  in  some  immediate  materialism.  They  acknowledge  no  poetry  or  proper  fancy  unless  embodied 
in  the  rarer  and  more  precious  materials,  and  that  sensuous  impressions  are  necessary  to  give  reality  to 
those  of  mere  abstract  imagination. 

Would  it  be  unprofitable  to  enquire  to  what  extent  the  happy  genius  of  great  artists  may  by  an 
intuitive  instinct  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  beautiful  ideas  and  consciousness  of  grace,  expression 
and  sentiment,  so  as  to  translate  and  embody  them  in  their  own  creations,  as  by  a divine  afflatus  ? May 
it  not  be  that  in  former  periods  the  mysterious  relations  of  beauty  were  known  and  laid  down  practically 
in  positive  canons,  and  that  the  great  superiority  of  their  works  consists  in  the  happy  temperament 
of  those  artists,  who  felt  most  powerfully  the  best  mode  of  applying  those  canons,  so  as  to  convey  to 
others  the  impressions  they  themselves  experienced  and  sought  to  excite. 

In  the  divine  order  of  the  universe  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  there  are  certain  fixed  laws  of  beauty 
dependent  upon  certain  relations;  upon  a fitness,  harmony,  and  proportion,  as  yet  unrevealed  and 
consequently  unascertained.  So  in  art  we  recognize  a like  influence.  It  remains  for  some  high 
intellect  and  discriminating  mind  to  interpret  these  laws  and  to  penetrate  and  develope  the  mysterious 
relation  by  existing  examples. 

In  what  consists  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Greek  art  ? for  its  moral  grandeur  and  unequalled  purity 
are  not  merely  legendary,  nor  is  our  admiration  based  upon  our  religious  feelings,  as  is  the  case  with 
mediaeval  productions.  Our  recognition  of  their  power  is  apart  from  all  passion.  Our  reverence  rests 
upon  objects  devoted  to  a distinctly  different  theological  origin.  We  have  no  immediate  affinity  of 
customs,  thought  or  literature  in  common  with  those  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  produced.  May 
we  not  be  considered  as  impartial  judges  uninfluenced  by  considerations,  that  might  otherwise  warp  the 
judgment,  when  we  bow  with  reverence  to  the  mighty  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  art  and  in  letters  ? 

Not  to  mention  the  many  curious  and  important  questions  in  construction,  which  arise  from  the 
numerous  new  materials  and  combinations  of  materials  brought  under  the  notice  of  Architects  and 
Engineers,  and  their  structural  application,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  the  description 
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,uanv  important  buildings  in  course  of  erection  will  afford  much  instruction.  Probably  the 
• fj  ; such  communications.  It  argues  no  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
. tat  the  requirements  he  may  have  had  to  satisfy,  the  special  difficulties  he 
the  means  he  may  have  adopted  to  carry  out  his  conception, — and  who 
......  • ..  !:■•?  And  we  have  witnessed  such  occasions  at  our  meetings,  when  this 

. mu  t,  statement  lias  rivetted  attention  and  received  the  grateful  recognition  of  all 

i - , ,;t  •;  Lit-  shew  how  wide  a field  there  is  for  interesting  Papers.  And  m 

4;,.*  ...  . . ....  • improsions  on  the  minds  of  those  Architects,  who  visit  the  Continent 

Fru  ..  Germany,  Italy,  or  other  states,  will  have  found  much  that  ought  to  be 
...  ■ • . : li:  ti. >iis  of  past  and  present  times  and  as  to  the  place  they  should  hold  as 

: V.  • . t;  int.  ution  of  depreciating  any,  we  may  be  permitted  to  compare  them  with 

. j ..  . > , , untri. t<>  ascertain  their  true  relative  value,  and  to  husband  them  as 

\\  >h< 'ill'  1 also  observe  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late  in  France,  where  a 

r . \t  ! :na  !o  pi  . antic  strides,  and  Architecture,  under  the  presiding  enlightened 
i.  . • atrihutes  to  the  convenience,  health  and  dignity  of  the  Metropolis  and 


!’  ih*-  iTutmcial  Towns. 

i a,  the  Government,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  a kind  of 

-i  . • ,;r  • ’ • in  r*  gar-.l  t<-  their  duty  to  endow  the  country  with  useful  monuments  that 

. i • . . ml  . Hi -hnieiit,  and  its  grandeur  ? — regarding  each  other  with  a kind  of 
x . ■ t!..  . i marli  and  the  other  grant  too  little ; each  thinking  that  adequate  and 

v laid  ups  l . ■ ; ■ . t . ■ 1 with  a small  outlay  and  a miserable  disregard  of  the  nobility  of 
t:  i nidging  economy  is  not  unworthy  of  a nation  like  ours,  great  in  its 

..•a!  ;■  - ■ ii.it ••  .a-,  and  rich  in  its  resources.  Why  are  such  buildings  still  to  be  desired 

- •*  • • . ; art  in. -lit;'  t<»  replace  the  paltry  hired  accommodation  rented  at  enormous 

• r I . . t the  Metropolis,  for  which  the  funds  are  ready  and  lying  idle,  not 

' t t ie  v .piays  forming  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  a stand-still?  or  the 

r II  .u  at  Westminster?  or  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood  at  Edinburgh,  a 
• » r • • i ■ t"  tin  palace  of  our  Sovereign,  not  contemplated?  or  our  Harbours 

• ;•  "tl  1 >uch  public  works,  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  nation 

or  lb-  fr.l,ng*  of  the  public?  Why  a iv  such  to  find  no  place  in  the  estimates  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 

t * . • m;  ir.  . ■ ...  fail  in.  ..me  sits  lightly  upon  it,  though  reaching  to  seventy  millions? 

! 1.  it  to  future  generations,  and  thus  the  present  to  be  deprived  of 

" ' ■ t!  t at  the  head  of  affairs  conceived  their  duties  aright?  Is  it  to 

’•  . *...  m ■ . «nt* : i--  tli>'  a.-.-oinplidiment  of  such  operations  by  the  history  of  Imperial  Rome 

• mi -Hi ..  1 t.  d Bavaria  and  Imperial  France  of  the  present?  Is  Imperialism 

• * r * . :.  i.  . ii  a:  1 l<»fty  omnid.  rat  ions  ? 


• : • in.  tn  tbc  subject  of  what  we  are  actually  doing  at  borne. 

the  la  t Session  of  Parliament  ibis  Institute  petitioned  both 
*•  ' ' ' ' 1 ,!i"  tliorotiolifar.  s of  London,  and  suggested  their  improvement, 

* ’ ■ M'if  i"  di  tan  I ; ail  ways,  so  many  projects  for  which  threatened  to 
•'  •'  1 ; 1 : . \ cn  I r commercial  purposes.  It  would  have  been  converted 

( •'  " ' ’ ' f mniodation  of  the  diverging  and  traversing  lines.  If 

* * : pra  tical  men,  our  whole  system  of  street  communi- 

'■  19  ‘ 51  * ••  hr.  a-1  a system  of  distribution  as  that  proposed  by  Sir 
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Christopher  Wren  for  the  City  of  London  after  the  great  fire,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  entailed 
consequences,  to  which  we  are  daily  more  and  more  the  victims.  The  Railroads  themselves  might  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  lines  of  openings,  which  would  have  been  available  for  their 
accommodation,  and  necessitated  by  the  accumulation  of  their  traffic,  now  concentrated  at  remote  and 
inaccessible  points.  Such  considerations  have  had  their  due  influence  with  the  authorities  in  Paris,  who 
have  not  neglected  the  opportunities,  but  have  nobly  met  the  necessities  of  that  City.  The  spirit  of 
individual  improvement  has,  however,  of  late  years  been  active  in  the  City  of  London.  Our  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  have  pulled  down  insignificant  houses  and  carried  up  magnificent  piles  of  warehouses. 
Our  Bankers  have  almost  entirely  re-built  Lombard  Street  within  a few  years,  leaving  only  the  elegant 
work  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  the  Pelican  Office,  as  a relique  of  the  past.  Speculation  also  has  been  rife, 
and  the  smallest  sites  in  the  densest  portions  of  the  City  and  narrowest  streets  have  fetched  fabulous 
prices,  with  an  almost  reckless  disregard  of  consequences.  But  all  this  has  been  without  any  improve- 
ment in  the  thoroughfares  or  reference  to  general  convenience ; and  essentially  the  City  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  traverse,  whether  for  foot-passengers,  carriages,  or  heavily-laden  vehicles. 
Yet  we  find  that,  while  Government,  Parliament,  and  the  Municipal  authorities  are  insensible  to  all  these 
inconveniences  to  commerce  and  impediments  to  transit,  Railway  Companies  without  regard  to  cost 
sweep  away  hundreds  of  houses,  drive  on  their  lines  in  spacious  avenues  of  cuttings  and  bring  their 
trains  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Town.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  Government  of  the  Country 
is  so  insensible  as  to  make  no  effort  in  stimulating  by  its  example  the  energy  of  improvement.  What 
are  the  active  steps  yet  taken  to  open  the  Street  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Bank  ? while  the  London,  Dover 
and  Chatham  Railway  Company  have  traversed  property  of  frightful  value,  carried  their  bridge  across 
Ludgate  Hill,  in  spite  of  public  protests,  and  erected  the  most  costly  buildings.  The  Government  per- 
haps assumes  credit  for  the  progress  of  its  East  India  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street, 
by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  and  by  Mr.  Scott;  but  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  bids  fair  to  out-run  it  in  the 
erection  of  the  Exchange  and  pile  of  Municipal  Buildings,  by  Mr.  T.  PI.  Wyatt,  which  is  to  cost  as  much 
in  the  outlay.  All  this  is  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  The  din  of  war  in  a time  of  professed  peace 
consumes  the  millions  of  the  people  for  iron  ships,  munitions  of  offence,  and  forts  on  the  sea  board. 
Yet  a few  hundred  thousands  are  grudgingly  granted,  and  too  often  refused,  to  promote  what  more 
essentially  would  tend  to  promote  the  peaceful  well-being  of  the  Nation,  and  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  People. 

It  is  with  deep  concern  for  the  loss  of  a valued  friend  and  professional  brother,  that  I have  to 
announce  the  death,  during  the  past  week,  of  our  Fellow,  Mr.  H.  E.  Goodridge,  of  Bath,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  He  became  a Member  at  a very  early  period  of  our  Institution,  and  always  felt  a deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  art,  and  in  the  highest  standard  of  professional  reputation.  He  had  the  true 
artistic  feeling,  and  his  buildings  at  Bath  display  novelty  of  combination,  picturesqueness  of  outline  and 
chasteness  of  detail.  He  was  architect  for  many  years  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beckford  and  erected  for 
him  the  much  admired  Lansdowne  Tower,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  remains  both  of  the  original 
proprietor  and  his  architect  now  rest.  Mr.  Beckford,  who  was  very  sensitive  in  his  appreciation  of 
whatever  was  correct  and  beautiful,  always  said  that  this  production  would  ever  speak  to  his  architec- 
tural talents.  I trust  that  we  may  be  favoured  by  his  son  with  a full  record  of  the  works  and  life  of 
one,  who  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  professional  and  personal  worth : of  one  who  had 
the  eye  of  an  architect  and  the  hand  of  an-  architect : whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  who  was  in 
every  duty  of  life  the  man  of  duty. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  also  to  notice  the  death  of  two  gentlemen,  who  have  assisted  us  in  our  researches 
and  rendered  good  service  to  the  Institute  by  the  valuable  papers,  which  they  have  contributed  to  our 
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1 h |fl  ( Harriott  Smith  and  Ghas.  Winston,  Esq.  Both  of  them  our  Honorary 
. . ..  . ....  . ...  • • -tr-iiit  !‘  science,  devoting  themselves  unreservedly  to  its  developement, 

.■  !•.  'idt'  A tlu-ir  researches  frankly  to  the  whole  world,  without  any 

r •,  •( ...  . " , ' n «.f  that  information,  which  their  laborious  investigations  had 

. . Snii;h  was  himself  a mason  and  the  son  of  a mason,  with  a natural 
• f.itii' euing  his  immediate  pursuit,  and  with  a certain  ambition  he 

jll*  . | laeed  at  his  disposal  by  Mr.  Bonomi  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  R.A.,  then 

: , t a • air  • a mastery  of  architectural  drawing  and  perspective,  as  also 
1 ■ nm  d among  my  young  friends  a sketching  class,  who  met  in  my 
' : r - • la-,  with  ( d urge  Bailey,  Thos.  Lee,  John  Goldicutt,  A.  B.  Clayton, 

..  hh'-'-t  "f  the  West  India  Docks,  and  a few  others,  who  composed  the 
the  ( dud  Medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  a design  for  “ A Royal 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,”  due  to  the  neatness  of  his  drawing  and  the  skill  of 
*;>.•  i . .■  than  t"  any  high  merits  of  composition:  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he 

til.-  intervals  of  business.  He  took  up  the  study  of  building  stones  as  a 
\ ’ a!  a:  i . . fi  • 'in > .•>  t igatimi,  and  in  order  to  render  himself  master  of  the  entire  matter  of 

. : ' r place  in  the  crustof  the  globe,  he  studied  geology  in  the  almost  solitary 
rk.  ih<  writn-n  ■ • and  acquainted  himself  with  chemistry  so  far  as  related  to  the  topic.  Hitherto 

m.|y  of  . «-  ,.f  > ha  i 1 n limit'  d to  the  theory  of  stratification,  to  the  systems  of  Hutton  and 

tin-  organic  remains  which  they  contained,  and  to  the  localities  in  which 
i ■ any  practical  result,  in  reference  to  their  application  to  construction,  no 

ar  d , and  it  was  not  even  noticed  as  an  important  question  by  geologists, 
a - an  essential  part  of  their  structure,  revealed  records  of  animal  and 
- i"ii_  'ince  past,  and  so  fully  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  naturalist 
f tin-  stuiio  were  utterly  forgotten.  Mr.  Smith  twenty-four  years  ago  read 
"i-  ' ! • nations  on  stone  used  for  building,  in  which  he  embodied  all 
tic-  and  the  information  he  had  gathered,  when  as  a Commissioner,  with 
. "n  i : hi  Ih  die.  and  the  geologist  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — William  Smith,  Esq., 

' i'  nt  vi.-ited  the  principal  quarries  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  ascer- 

■ n ! in  tic  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  results  of  which 

"f  tie-  admirable  report  of  the  commission,  now  out  of  print.  Sir 
tic  1 i'ivi  rnment  to  have  a resident  superintendent  on  the  quarries, 
1 1 'iisc>  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ensure  none  but  the  best  beds, 
i"iic  for  St.  Paul’s:  and  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  intended  to  have 
I < Government  not  feeling  the  importance  of  the  wise  suggestion 
'*  id  i.  ;.i  i.f  economy  declined  the  proposal,  and  the  result  we  all  know. 

' - ’ . i>.«r  tic  admirable  scries  of  English  building  stones  in  the  case 

1 • ■ • that  the  last  time  he  was  out,  he  came  expressly  to  see  them, 

' * ! : ' i ’•  ! •« - ••  ;d  then  I cing  properly  cleaned,  in  order  to  render  their  colour 

• 'l' : been  hirg.-ly  employed  by  the  profession  in  the  architectural 

;r  ir  ’ •'  c "i.t  l .liversity  College,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal 

’*»  ' !,‘  ’ •"  * ■’•mil.  which  lie  modelled,  and  in  the  decorative  portions  of  the 

1 ’ ‘ b ;■  1 • \ lb  wa  «»cci .sionnlly  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

■ : : 1 ■ " do,i\ln'iv  I have  had  occasion  to  avail  myself  of  his  sound 

lb*  a.  i.  ty,  hi  unn 'smiling  manner,  his  honesty  and  straight- 
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forwardness,  his  readiness  to  communicate  what  he  knew,  and  his  high  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  gained 
him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Profession  and  the 
Institute  to  replace  him,  as  a trust-worthy  counseller  and  friend,  for  such  men  rarely  rise  up  in  life  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  use  it,  not  merely  for  themselves  hut  for  others. 

The  late  Mr.  Winston  was  a man  of  like-mindedness  and  equal  devotion  to  science  as  our  late 
friend  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  but  being  a member  of  the  Bar  he  had  of  course  a higher  intellectual  education, 
and  brought  a greater  capacity  to  the  investigation  of  glass  painting,  which  he  pursued  with  large  views, 
and  with  a zeal  beyond  all  praise.  Besides  his  own  published  volumes  our  Transactions  of  1852,  1853 
and  1854  contain  many  important  papers  on  his  favorite  pursuit,  which  are  the  more  valuable  as  aiding 
the  full  knowledge  of  those  processes  of  manufacture  and  manipulation,  those  arrangements  and 
combinations  of  materials,  color,  form  and  setting,  which  gave  to  antique  glass  an  as  yet  unrivalled 
pre-eminence.  His  paper  on  the  application  of  painted  glass  to  buildings  in  various  styles  of  architecture 
contains  many  sound,  bold  and  novel  views  worthy  the  attention  of  the  architect,  the  archaeologist  and 
amateur;  and  particularly  his  remarks  on  the  proper  synchronism  of  subjects  and  treatment  in  painted 
windows  with  the  style  of  the  building,  and  which  he  would  wish  to  be  freed  from  the  incorrect 
drawing,  the  quaint  and  distorted  figures,  the  bad  taste  and  deformity  of  former  ages.  These  essays 
upon  so  difficult  a subject  of  investigation,  demanding  such  varied  acquaintance  with  technical  details 
and  artistic  proprieties,  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  not  at  all  connected  with  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  carried  on  when  engaged  in  a large  legal  practice.  His  facility  of  drawing  was  great  and 
his  delineations  of  painted  glass  admirably  rendered  the  vigor,  expression  and  character  of  the 
originals. 

It  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  know,  that  the  Library  has  been  refitted  at  a considerable  expense,  and 
the  accommodation  of  cases  so  much  enlarged  as  to  allow  of  a thorough  classification  of  above  two  thousand 
works,  and  space  also  for  accommodation  for  considerable  additions  in  future  years.  The  catalogue  also 
is  in  a forward  state  of  preparation,  and  only  awaits  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  Council,  for  the 
printing  to  he  commenced.  These  operations  will  cause  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred  pounds, 
but  the  confusion  in  the  books  had  become  so  inconvenient  and  intolerable,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  these  steps  in  order  to  render  available  the  usefulness  of  our  valuable  works  to  the 
researches  of  our  members.  Few  can  be  conscious  how  laborious  the  operation  has  been,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  peculiar  knowledge  and  unremitting  attention  of  our  Fellows,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pap  worth  and 
his  brother  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  for  results,  which  I am  sure  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Institute.  We  have  to  recognise  the  generous  and  kind  interest  taken  by  Mrs.  Bunning  in  our 
collection,  as  she  has  presented  to  us  during  the  past  session,  about  fifty  valuable  works  from  the  library 
of  her  late  respected  husband,  the  City  of  London  Architect. 

In  connexion  with  the  literary  treasures  of  the  library  I must  call  particular  attention  to  the 
Collection  of  Drawings  which  are  of  importance,  as  illustrations  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  our  deceased 
Brothers  in  Architecture,  and  some  of  which  are  precious  series  from  the  pencils  of  such  men  as  Henry 
Parke,  Yon  Klenze,  Achille  Le  Clere,  the  Athenian  Stuart,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  and  other  eminent  Archi- 
tects. I have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of  presenting  twenty-eight  drawings  by  the  late  Joseph  Woods, 
author  of  the  Letters  of  an  Architect.  Mrs.  Woods,  his  sister,  allowed  me  to  select  them  from  the 
portfolios  of  her  Brother  for  the  Institute,  and  I have  chosen  such  as  more  clearly  proved  the  judgment 
with  which  he  selected  the  best  points  of  view,  the  strict  fidelity  with  which  he  rendered  each  subject, 
the  bold  and  crisp  and  tender  character  of  his  pencilling,  or  the  effective  style  of  colouring ; proving 
birr)  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  true  artistic  feeling,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  his  existence. 
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I a tit  roach  j also  to  announce,  as  I am  led  to  hope,  that  we  may  have  presented  to  us 

drawings  bjtbe  lal  Sir  < harles  Barry,  by  which  our  Members  and  Friends  and  future  genera- 
' t ■ r.  date  bis  great  talents  as  a draughtsman  and  his  genius  for  design.  I learn 
rv  ,,  . M;  , • , v t!iilt  the  statue  of  Sir  Charles  will  be  completed  and  put  up  in  January 
f t ho  Staircases  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a spot  selected  by  the 
: . . re,  and  approved  by  H.  M.  Chief  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  Honorable 


W « r,  M l’. 

I . s the  value  of  such  collections  of  original  drawings  as  those  alluded  to, 

p rtance  foronr  Members  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  it, 

. ...  r tb  ,0  of  others.  All  influence  should  be  used  with  the  family  or  the  represen- 

. 4..,.  ...  .•  ' : t'  to  _ i't  some  specimens  for  the  Institute,  records  honorable  to  the  artist 

i)>(  T mu«t  I*  beneficial  to  the  Institute. 

...  . , ..plinary  o.-eurreiiccs  of  the  last  few  months  without  alluding  to  events  of 

: - For  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  this  Institute,  we  have 

I r • \Y.  .11,  in  St.  James’s  Street,  at  which  were  present,  as  invited  guests,  the 

j..  • , cth.-r  M ■ of  the  Royal  Academy;  C.  H.  Gregory,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Council 

, | _ nn-l  .1.  W.  Bazalg.-tte,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; Henry 

■ 1\  : ton  Museum;  and  Capt.  Fowke,  the  Architect;  several  of  the  most 

nun*  nt  hud'b-p.  ot  :ii.  tro[,oli>,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  science.  There  was  also  held  in  these 
. ■ • . : a 1 . when*  a numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  were  gratified  by  rare  and 

...  •,  • • i : . i • r;  brought  together  for  our  visitors.  At  the  first  the  Council  had  some 

. ..  . A,  ...  u;  ; . • . •!:•  t n i , • i " to  such  a purpose,  but  the  expense  was  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Tite  and 
! • .m  .tb.  r instance  of  the  generous  munificence  of  my  honoured  predecessor,  to 

I a-  - • - air.  ady  largely  indebted,  as  he  insisted  upon  himself  bearing  the  whole 

o ....  . • • • i n-idcrahlc  sum,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances  and  claim  to  share  the  honour. 

I • •..  ■ if  tie  privilege  of  some  other  opportunity  to  evince  in  a like  manner  my  zeal 

for  the  Institute. 

The  .. , mj  W<  cd  I *r-  i :•  nt  • f tin-  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  upon  the  occasion 
•J..-  t.  mo  .■  t..  u boh  your  President  is  honoured  by  an  invitation,  which  usually 

: . nit  .•  •'  • ' • • \ l i d ■ ; t i " 1 1 . and  which  took  place  in  April  last,  made  a remarkable  speech 

, m ■ -p;. : *.  . r*  '•  rring  to  ..nr  art.  He  considered  “that  viewed  only  as  an  Academical 

. t Me  : i " ■ ! j>  c - of  taste  can  more  fitly  recommend  itself,  as  an  adjunct  to  a 

a ■•'•■It  up.  n the  necessity  “of  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  many  the 

rut  ' ■ at  I a power  of  appreciating  well-selected  examples  and  the  gradual 

• i tb.  works  ..f  the  architect.  Such  words,  pronounced  by  the  highest 

»-*.  f*..  «utl  r ‘i.  h i;lac  .a:  I addr.---.  d to  many  ministers  of  the  crown,  to  our  leading  senators, 

’ • t.  i • . ».-ii  ii.v  »i  : I ’.'at  lire,  proves  t he  importance  under  a national  point  of  view  of  the 
«t  a;  j rmiiii.ti  of  otir  art  and  of  its  productions. 

' ‘ * ‘ M ‘ ' *•  • ■ " b • lat.  S.  sj,,n  was  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  the  Report 

• *'*  *■  1 • • ■ ' -d  St'.ii.',  Some  of  the  results  of  the  Tables  offer  remarkable 

• 5 : ‘ 1 “b  ■-  r ‘i  t!  I ut  \<  :ii  s of  exposure,  and  only  a vast  number  of  samples 

‘ ' 1 • w i an  b mi  an  idea  of  the  time  and  trouble  involved 

nr'  cnqoi'  r«,  mv. I I doul  t n. md  f 1 1 . expediency  for  the  Institute  to  enter  upon  such  investi- 

In  r><  • nal  !•  t • < d that  pn  f.  > i .. t al  men  can  nlTord  gratuitously  to  devote  such 

it  i«  or.iu  . ■ rat.  . • j.  riments.  or  that  the  Institute  should  incur  the  expense, 
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which  in  this  case  might  have  been  considerable,  had  not  Mr.  Dines  generously  placed  his  premises, 
appliances  and  the  time  of  his  men  at  the  disposition  of  the  Institute. 

According  to  the  wise  regulations  of  our  Institute,  this  being  the  second  year  that  I have^een 
called  upon  to  fill,  however  inadequately,  the  duties  of  your  President,  the  present  is  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I shall  have  to  address  you  thus  at  length,  and  to  reveal  to  you  all  my  inmost  feelings  as  to 
our  art  in  reference  to  our  profession.  I trust  therefore  I may  be  permitted,  without  offence  and 
without  wounding  the  susceptibility  of  others,  to  confess  broadly  and  distinctly  my  own  impressions  of 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  Classic  Art,  as  a most  essential  element  in  th$  education  of  the 
young  architect,  and  I do  this  at  once  to  vindicate  myself  and  the  highest  expressions  of  artistic 
thought. 

There  are  those,  who  consider  Classical  Architecture  as  an  encumbrance  to  the  student  in  his  edu- 
cational career  and  therefore  ignore  it,  adopting  a more  recent  class  of  art  without  suspecting  that  they 
lose  much  by  the  omission ; and  in  fact  such  minds  do  not  lose  much  by  such  a conclusion,  for  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  are  to  them  of  little  importance.  There  are  others  however,  who,  without 
absolutely  arriving  at  such  a conclusion,  still  do  not  place  much  reliance  on  classical  studies,  and  they 
require  reasons  why,  when  there  are  styles  of  so  much  more  recent  date,  and  more  nearly  connected 
with  our  history  and  customs,  so  much  deference  should  be  paid  to  what  they  call  the  alien  productions 
of  remoter  periods,  of  distant  lands,  and  of  such  different  necessities  and  habits  of  living  and  thought. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  the  advocates  for  Classic  Architecture  may  adduce,  and  how  the  present  style 
may  be  improved.  All  right  thinking  persons  agree,  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
a subject,  which  is  calculated  to  inculcate  purity  of  taste  and  high  elevation  of  thought.  The  neces- 
sity is  admitted  of  adopting  the  best  models  for  the  formation  of  correct  notions  of  the  beautiful  in  art. 
When  any  monuments  of  recent  times  shall  have  excelled  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  full  development  of  their  magnificence  and  splendour,  whether  as  regards  their  proportion,  grandeur, 
fitness,  and  refined  ornament ; and  when  any  subsequent  buildings  shall  have  equally  united  through 
as  many  ages  the  general  reverence  of  mankind,  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  relative  pretensions  of 
the  two  epochs  to  be,  considered  supreme,  as  having  embodied  the  soundest  canons  of  refined  taste. 
The  Architects  of  Greece  and  Rome  lived  in  periods,  when  art  in  those  countries  was  at  its  culminating 
point — when  men  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  and  of  the  highest  intellectual  status  in  such  depart- 
ments were  engaged  in  discussing  in  the  schools  the  laws  of  taste  and  the  utmost  refinements  of  thought. 
They  laid  down  the  laws  of  proportion  with  exactness.  The  sister  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  were 
most  refined,  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  highest  genius  were  produced.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  obliged  to  depart  from  the  truthfulness  of  nature,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  arbitrary  pecu- 
liarities of  architecture.  Our  own  eyes  see  that  the  works  of  Phidias,  Scopas,  Bryaxcis,  Timotheus, 
Leocharcs,  and  Pythis  were  as  full  of  all  the  just  proportions,  native  grace  and  artless  pose,  as  if  the 
living  subjects  themselves  had  assumed  the  positions  in  which  the  sculpture  is  grouped,  and  as  if  the 
statues  were  intended  for  independent  purposes.  Those  artists  worked  for  an  intelligent  people,  and 
had  not  to  seek  adventitious  means  to  make  their  works  come  home  to  the  convictions  of  the  multitude. 
No  contortions  of  form.  No  excess  of  expression.  The  poetic  fancy  of  the  artists  had  its  limit  and 
did  not  run  wild.  The  sacred  edifice  did  not  admit  the  caricature  of  sacred  subjects,  but  maintained  a 
tone  of  feeling  and  thought  removed  from  every  thing  that  was  lowly,  familiar  and  debasing.  No 
inasqued  efforts  in  point  of  construction.  It  is  amazing  to  think  that  Classical  art,  with  all  the  mag- 
nificent remains  we  have  of  the  genius  of  the  ancients  still  existing,  should  be  put  upon  its  trial  in 
England.  It  is  true,  that  the  monuments  are  in  ruins,  that  the  completeness  of  their  original  state 
with  all  their  appropriate  accessories  and  the  maintenance  of  their  actual  use  in  our  times  do  not  exist, 
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a!;.|  1 1 , at  the  fulness  of  Greek  art  is  to  a degree  an  abstraction,  and  can  only 
. ...  . lovingly  and  profoundly  studied  the  subject;  and  by  so  far  it  stands 

¥ ...  • in  r,  :.t  phases  of  taste.  But  with  such  a standard  of  purity  as  that 

, . - i ,\t  tira,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Rome,  not  to  mention  the  Provinces 

- , •}  . : v.  t : at  >heds  its  halo  on  such  ruins  as  those  of  the  South  of  France,  and 

I i . ..  . ami.'t  wander  far  from  the  true  path  unless  in  ignorance  it  rejects  all 

p : . - ; , an  impatience  of  wholesome  control,  a disregard  for  sober  authority,  a 
, • ..a  i pa"!' ei  for  novelty,  that  would  disregard  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 

I'.,  erij  ; le  and  destroy  which  is  an  act  of  barbarism  and  folly,  an  audacious 
• hr  >w  i ..  ili/.at  i"ii,  a high  treason  against  good  sense.  For  their  temples,  which  are  the 

i ' in  any  ; •• . .pi.*  as  being  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  and  coincident  with  the  deepest 

i.  H a’ i..  a mind,  were  objects  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  Divinity.  They 

t in  . in  . very  detail,  superb  in  embellishment,  calculated  to  excite  feelings 

an  i a : -tu;  • nd"US  a-  to  >i/e,  striking  as  to  position, 
e are  to  ignore  the  Classic  and  select  the  exclusive  study  of  Medieval  art,  as  the  most 
to  • • :1.'-  n. ind  "f \"iith,  which  period  of  Medievalism  are  we  to  adopt?  For  our 

it  . ! !t.  et ure,  an*  1 1 speak  in  the  presence  of  those,  who  can  correct  me  if  I 

..  ••  | i'i:  ' ! j !r  and  practice  upon  this  point.  The  three  periods  of  Classic  art 

" • i t an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  invention,  not  an  antagonistic 

t an  i harmonising  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest.  All  these  could  be 
- *ni  • with  j rf< . t c-ngruity.  But  shall  we  adopt  the  Byzantine?  the  Norman? 
'•  I’  • ''at- . i l.aa.'t.’  nr  the  Perpendicular,  or  Flamboyant?  Will  either  admit  a 

d ' n ■ ' ' W • ar.  limit'd  t"  our  one  style.  The  Semi-circular  will  not  properly  combine 

N ' • . i.taih  . > f the  pre- Norman  with  those  of  the  subsequent  epoch;  nor  the 
■f  • "i  that  i ■ ri"d.  When- is  the  just  ratio  between  the  base,  the  shaft  and  the 

1 • ■ : I N\  In  !'.■  the  utility,  except  for  show,  of  the  column,  elevated  in  the 

b • sm  !•  ' t-  at  nr.-  "f  a monument,  in  Medievalism  reduced  to  mere  shafts  of 

; ■ • ■ > ' ; • . - 1 i "'tween  light  and  shade,  when  all  the  mouldings  of  a clustered 

• • h ■ m a square  or  plane  face  to  act  in  contrast  and  relief?  Where 
1 x r!  ' : ' without  breadth,  cut  up  by  the  projecting  and  flying  buttresses, 

* i . 'ti  lying  all  unity,  (piict  and  repose,  and  introducing  instead  a 

f ; I'li-  > and  disconnected  parts?  What  mean  those  niches  with 
• " ■ ‘ ! ' p 'I"  rl"'v<  d vaulting  of  a cathedral  porch,  as  if  each  effigy  of 

: h.  ad  of  the  worshipper  as  he  entered  the  sacred  edifice?  What 

‘ ! •bat  * "'tlint-ss  of  decoration,  that  attention  to  animal  luxury 

' : b " : 'M  l I to  be  devoted  to  ascetic  self-denial?  What  that 

i > ; n tin  memorials  of  monk  and  nun,  abbot  and  bishop,  so 
o ity,  and  which  tin  heathen  did  not  admit. 

1 bt  o!  -ii ■ ■ i icc  and  hardihood  of  construction,  shewing 
b o.'iy  a cathedral  which  is  not  tottering  on  its  legs, 

:'  ’ ■ "t  : entire  ruin,  unless  timely  repaired,  after  only 

• ‘ • at.  the  remains  of  monuments  in  Italy  and  Greece 
’ ‘ 1 ’ ! ■ |"ak'  ; tin-  barbarous  violence  of  the  destroyer,  and 

• ' pr-'seiit  lines  of  columns  surmounted  by  heavy 
***^  r‘  !l  day  id  their  erection,  and  as  though  in  their  solitary 
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grandeur  they  still  defied  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  the  fury  of  man,  and  the  natural  causes  of  decay  and 
ruin.  We  conclude  then  that  it  is  best  for  the  student  not  to  be  exclusive  in  his  taste,  for  there  are 
elements  of  grandeur,  fitness  and  elegance  in  all  classes  of  art  and  in  all  periods.  But  to  train  the 
mind  to  appreciate  the  truly  beautiful,  he  should  select  for  his  early  studies  the  examples  most  severe 
in  taste  and  most  correct  in  form,  as  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  His  education  therefore  should 
be  classical,  perfected  by  a knowledge  of  all  subsequent  styles,  including  the  Mediaeval;  and  then  he 
may  adopt  and  exercise  safely  the  one  most  congenial  to  his  matured  taste  and  experience.  For  then  he 
will  be  unprejudiced,  the  slave  of  none,  the  master  of  all. 

In  thus  frankly  stating  my  views  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  great  periods  of  our  art,  the 
Classic  and  the  Mediaeval,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  arrogate  in  practice  the  exclusive  superiority  of  the 
one  over  the  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness  and  practical  application,  and  that  a 
noble  one — in  the  wants  of  the  present  period.  Wants  as  regards  taste,  wants  as  regards  use.  The 
extreme  Classicism  is  to  my  own  mind  as  unsuited  in  many  cases  to  our  requirements  as  the 
extreme  Gothic.  Our  domestic  habits,  our  public  requirements,  nay,  our  religious  turn  of  thought,  in 
God’s  mercy,  happily  demand  modifications  to  suit  them  to  the  actual  and  not  imaginary  state 
of  society.  We  must  not  be  acting  as  puppets,  and  as  on  an  ideal  platform  play  the  part  of  bygone 
thoughts,  feelings  and  impressions,  but  work  out  the  honest  convictions  of  the  present  real  stage  of 
life.  We  may  look  back,  but  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  past.  I pray  you  then  not  to  consider  me 
as  inculcating  partizanship  in  artistic  life.  It  engenders  a rivalry  of  the  lowest  kind,  it  embitters  the 
emulation,  which  should  on  the  contrary  be  generous ; and  it  gives  rise  to  enmity  between  those,  who 
should  be  friends  : and  such  an  unworthy  motive-principle  of  action  in  a pursuit  like  ours,  must  be 
utterly  repugnant  to  all  honorable  minds.  The  character  of  the  profession  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  practised  by  its  professors ; and  its  status  is  fixed  by  the  aims  of  those,  who  stand  highest  in 
its  ranks,  and  by  the  mutual  respect  in  which  the  members  hold  each  other.  With  noble  ideas  of  art  in 
the  abstract,  with  a devoted  love  and  reverence  for  the  beautiful,  all  must  seek  to  illustrate  these 
qualities  in  their  productions,  irrespective  of  the  applause  of  the  critic  or  the  unenlightened  admiration 
of  the  public.  Uninfluenced  by  mercenary  views,  by  jealousy,  or  by  selfish  ambition,  we  must  be  forbearing 
and  just  to  our  brother  competitors  in  the  race,  and  judge  them  rather  by  the  emanations  of  their  skill  and 
genius,  than  with  reference  to  ourselves.  Under  such  influences  the  art  becomes  of  noble  growth,  healthy, 
hearty,  glowing  with  generous  sentiment,  and  creating  an  atmosphere,  a living  principle,  worthy  of  the 
best  of  times,  and  creditable  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  An  honorable  profession  like  ours  must 
be  honorably  pursued. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  Fellow,  said  that  before  separating,  they  had  one  duty  to  perform,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  had  great  pleasure  in  being  allowed  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  before  the 
meeting.  The  President  had  invited  them  to  speak  on  some  of  the  many  interesting  topics  touched 
upon  in  his  address.  Time  scarcely  permitted  of  a response  to  such  an  invitation,  but  he  (Mr.  Wyatt) 
was  sure  there  was  one  sentiment  predominant  in  the  minds  of  all  that  evening,  which  certainly  ought  to 
find  expression — that  was  a feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  enthusiasm,  kindliness  and  talent  displayed  by 
the  President  in  the  address  with  which  he  had  now  favored  them.  The  reasons  why  that  address  had 
found  favor  with  those  even  who  might  not  agree  with  all  the  points  advanced  in  it,  were  the  perfect 
sincerity  and  geniality  which  had  characterised  it  throughout,  and  the  manifestly  earnest  desire  evinced — 
that  their  Art  should  be  carried  to  its  acme,  alike  in  the  studies  of  the  members,  and  in  the  works  they 
produced ; and  that  whatever  branch  of  study  any  might  individually  take  up,  they  should  pursue  it 
with  the  great  aim  of  benefiting  and  advancing  not  a section,  but  the  whole  body  corporate,  of  the 
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n 

' r t'. • \ iii  i . : h nor  t<»  belong.  It  was  in  the  President’s  life-long  devotion  to 

•tub  tm!i  t.  h ■.  .1-  it  M-t  iii>  >cal  upon  what  he  had  laid  before  them  that  evening, 

i!  - V-  V.  . ..  • : • :•  - i t bat  he  expressed  the  warm  and  general  feelings  of  the  meeting, 

w.l  hr.  • • ' ■ 1’:  . i.-nt  1 1 1 • - i r besi  thanks  for  his  able,  and  interesting  address, 

i *.  1.  n : - i . • • . Una nt  that  had  just  been  paid  him  was  unexpected,  for  he  felt 

a • « f ■ in-  ;•  .ai  t«»  the  position  lie  had  the  honor  to  hold  in  this  Institute,  and 

n wine  . .i  i ;:•••"  ha  1 been  received  was  a sufficient  reward  for  any  trouble  he  had  taken 
in  the  pr  • ; ..  ■ ■ 11  ...i'  "Mined  fur  the  tender  treatment  which  had  been  accorded  to  the 

■ \j  r.  a - ; ■ -int - advanced,  as  they  had  been,  in  the  presence  of  members,  who  he  was 

. uu  rtAim-d  di  tie  re  nt  views  to  himself  on  those  subjects. 

The  nice  ling  then  adjourned. 


A DISCUSSION  UPON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ARTISTIC  ARCHITECTURAL 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE, 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  November  21st,  1864, 

Ewan  Christian,  V.P.,.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ASHPITEL,  Fellow,  said  that  as  Chairman  on  the  occasion  when  the  report  was  drawn  up,  it 
now  became  his  duty,  in  the  place  of  their  respected  President,  to  move  that  the  report  be  received.  In 
doing  so,  he  would  beg  to  reserve  any  observations  he  might  have  to  make  till  the  end^of  the  meeting. 
He  wished ‘them  to  understand  that  the  only  reason  the  Committee  did  not  come  to  a conclusion  about 
the  school  was  simply  because  the  matters  before  them  were  so  many  and  so  comprehensive  that  they 
could  not  get  them  finished  in  time.  They  sat  till  late,  and  one  by  one  the  members  of  the  Committee 
dropped  off,  and  so  they  had  to  give  up  the  last  point,  as  intimated  in  the  report.  If  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  should  call  themselves  a School  of  Decorative  Art,  or  a School 
of  Architectural  Decoration,  it  had  not  arisen  from  any  disagreement  or  division  amongst  themselves, 
but  soleljy  because  they  had  not  time  to  work  the  matter  out.  Since  the  circular  had  been  sent  out,  he 
had  received  a great  t$any  suggestions,  some  of  them  from  the  country,  with  respect  to  the  school.  One 
gentleman,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  had  put  the  matter  exceedingly  well.  He  said  that  as  common  paper- 
hanging, and  other  similar  matters,  were  decorations,  so  the  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  decorations, 
though  one  would  not  like  to  call  them  so,  but  then  these  latter  are  a great  deal  more,  inasmuch  as  art 
is  a great  deal  more  than  decoration.  It  might  be  as  well  to  throw  out  to  the  meeting  whether  the  word 
“ decoration”  was  not  too  vague  ; whether  it  did  not  embrace  too  much,  and  define  too  little.  It  was  a 
word  which  not  merely  embraced  such  ornament  as  would  suffice  a builder,  employer,  or  owner,  but 
could  be  applied  to  superior  work.  The  desire  of  the  Committee  was  to  make  the  matter  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible,  and  he  believed  it  was  left  with  a sort  of  feeling,  first,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
decide  upon  it,  and  secondly,  that  it  would  be  better  left  to  the  entire  body  of  members.  This  being  the  case, 
he  hoped  the  meeting  would  excuse  him  if  at  present  he  simply  rose  to  move  that  the  report  be  received. 

Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  said  he  could  quite  perceive  why  a school  of  this  particular  sort 
was  especially  necessary  at  the  present  day.  This  age  was  eminently  the  age  of  detail , not  merely 
in  architecture,  but  in  all  other  arts.  It  was  so  in  painting — he  need  not  refer  to  circumstantial 
instances — it  was  so  in  sculpture,  though  perhaps  not  so  much ; in  poetry,  in  music,  and  particularly 
in  literature.  This,  then,  being  so,  the  proposal  to  further  the  study  of  detail  without  further  com- 
prehensiveness was  quite  a legitimate  and  philosophical  one.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  school  should  be  governed  by  a joint  committee,  in  which  this  Institute  was  to  be  represented 
by  delegates,  together  with  the  Architectural  Association  and  the  Museum : this  was  a serious  question 
for  consideration.  There  was  no  better  friend  of  the  Architectural  Association  than  he  was — he  could 
say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction — but  he  thought,  for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  that  body  and  the 
Institute  ought  not  to  meet  on  any  footing  of  quasi  equality.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  on  the 
whole  if  this  scheme  were  managed  by  a special  society  like  the  Museum  and  the  Exhibition.  There 
would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  the  committee  being  started  in  the  manner  which  was  laid  down ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  objectionable  if  vacancies  were  filled  up  on  the  principle  specified,  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  had  always  objected  to  the  so-called  Architectural  Alliance.  The  Institute  must 
not  allow  itself  to  be  considered  one  of  several  equal  societies.  It  was  the  one  paramount  architectural 
guild,  established  for  the  three  kingdoms  by  Royal  Charter,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  other 
institution  with  similar  functions.  The  Architectural  Association  was  a society  established  entirely  for 
young  men,  pupils  and  assistants,  and  young  practitioners.  They  had  done  a great  deal  for  themselves 
and  for  the  profession,  and  were  capable  of  doing  a great  deal  more  in  their  own  way  ; but  he  should 
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ih.  Ml  a/:iiit't  combining  with  this  Institute,  quite  as  much  as  he  should  advise  this 
In  • ■ • g with  them.  Their  function  was  mutual  instruction  amongst  each  other; 

1 ■ • v,  ..  the  M.:  r.-me  supervision  of  professional  affairs.  However,  no  doubt  this 

. , . ! . :•  t..  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme  under  discussion;  and  accordingly, 

■;  • min  <>f  business,  what  was  this  school  to  cost  the  Institute?  It  had  been 

th,.  i ■ • ■ li h i the  accommodation  and  the  funds  for  establishing  the  school,  or 

11.  would  willingly  contribute  as  a subscriber,  but  he  hoped  the  Institute 
,i.  },.  d upon  in  any  such  way.  [The  CHAIRMAN,  Mr.  E.  Christian,  Y.P.,  inti- 
w.t-  . n • i ' d;  and  referred  INIr.  Kerr  to  that  portion  ot  the  Report  under 
V ; ■ ;it  th-  funds  wi  re  to  come  entirely  from  the  students,  and  from  those  who  were 
Pi'h-sor  Kerr  said  that  this  being  thoroughly  understood  he  was 
.....  m . ui.-lu-i. m,  that  lie  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Papworth,  that  they  must 
i - n He  did  not  think,  for  instance,  they  would  have  many  of  t\e  young 
\ ■ tural  A— leiatioii.  The  subscription  was  too  high  for  one  thing ; and,  for 

tuutlirr,  any  school  of  1.  whatever  its  merits,  would  have  at  first  to  struggle ' against  this 

• ,.  . . . - in.  1 1 ..f  the  Profession  now-a-days  were  too  much  inclined  to  teach  rather 

■ • d tub  notion,  under  proper  management,  would  come  to  an  end. 

’dr  ' . . 1 . : . , 1 ,i  i 1le.11.4ht  the  President  would  have  taken  upon  himself  to  bring  this 

: ••  iiit  .,  In  u..'  not  present,  he  would  offer  a few  words  upon  it.  He  felt,  in 
. ; ■ ■ ...  u:  th  matti-r,  because,  to  a certain  extent,  it  might  be  considered  to 

fr  '11  h In-  read  before  the  junior  and  sister  society — the  Architectural 

• . •••  id  li  In-  read  before  that  body,  he  urged  upon  them,  as  the  younger 

all  1 1 1 . ■ \ could  to  promote  an  improved  state  of  education  in  the  higher 
' ; and  particularly  in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  in  animal 

ie  i.  4 ..f  1"  • 1 i a 4 . though  this  was  of  less  importance,  and  in  colouring,  as 

After  urging  upon  them  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of 

ti-a'te  ■ ie  bad  suggested  to  them  that  as  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  each 
• ■ -a:  • ti  in  t. "ii,  and  of  the  very  best  kind,  at  anything  like  a reasonable  rate, 

’ i ' • ■ by  • mbination.  If  a large  number  combined,  they  could,  by 

r-  ' 1 ' hi  funds  to  secure  a proper  master  or  masters  to  teach  them 

'■  ' Hi.aild  understand.  He  need  hardly  say  that  the  line  of 

' ■i  iiot  architectural  drawing,  because  that  he  held  was  best 
'•  ' ' "'h  r ni.-ans  which  architects  were  constantly  making  use  of, 

' " m i Min  i-,  by  sketching  from  original  examples.  The  architect 

! :i  '"a  " 1 "flice,  and  that  was  the  proper  way;  but  there  were 

" ' ! I ui  re  not  distinctly  architectural.  What  he  referred  to 

H -‘.’I.  th  1 int . in  art,  in  which  the  architecture  came  in  direct 
" ,r  " • r sculpture  and  painting.  It  was  those  branches  for 

,,r  I''  111  * he  instruction  of  young  architects,  and  of  which, 

’ ' 1 ! and  more  strongly  to  feel  the  necessity.  By  the 

' ‘ • r members  of  the  profession  would  be  able  to  pay  for, 

' liberal  branches  of  art.  That  they  would  combine  for 

lb  did  not  think  it  rested  with  this  Institute  to  tell  them 
‘ 1 v ' hav  lie  had  received  a letter  from  Bristol,  though  not  with 

"•  *•  'hug  him  that  the  young  architects  there  were  com- 
k : 1 | ■ I to  do.  lie  heard,  also,  that  the  Architectural 
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Association  had  already  begun  to  carry  out  this  object,  and  he  believed  they  were  to  meet  on  the 
following  day  for  mutual  instruction,  under  a paid  master.  So  that  the  question  for  this  Institute  was 
not  whether  the  suggestion  would  be  carried  out,  for  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be,  but  whether  they,  as 
the  senior  Institute,  and  as  established  members  of  the  profession,  should  take  any  part  in  the  great 
work,  or  whether  they  should  leave  the  younger  members  to  do  it  for  themselves.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  this  Institute  had  better  assist  them,  though  he  would  not  urge  that  very  strongly,  because 
the  young  students  would  do  it  for  themselves  if  they  did  not  come  forward  to  aid  them.  He  thought 
they  might  be  of  great  help  to  them  by  giving  them  the  sanction  of  their  names,  and  perhaps  by  helping 
them  with  their  funds,  and  no  doubt,  now  and  then,  by  giving  their  advice,  as  well  as  by  other  means. 
At  any  rate,  he  thought  an  Institute  like  this,  representing  as  it  did  their  profession  and  art,  ought  not 
to  let  such  a movement  as  this  go  on  without  taking  part  in  it.  The  younger  members  of  the  profession 
invited  them  to  do  so,  and  the  Architectural  Association  had  followed  it  up  pro  tempore  while  this  dis- 
cussion was  going  on,  still  earnestly  inviting  them  to  co-operate  in  the  matter.  He  thought  the  least 
they  could  do  was  to  respond  to  that  invitation.  The  Institute,  through  its  Council,  had  already 
responded,  by  nominating  a joint  Committee  of  this  and  several  other  institutions.  That  joint  Com- 
mittee had  met  a great  many  times,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  had  been  the  Report  which  had 
been  presented,  and  which  was  now  laid  before  the  meeting  for  the  sanction  of  the  Institute  itself. 
What  he  would  recommend  was,  that  the  Institute  should  not  deny  that  aid  and  co-operation  which  they 
were  positively  invited  by  the  architectural  students  of  this  country  to  afford.  As  regarded  the  question 
of  the  title  by  which  the  new  school  should  be  known,  he  did  not  think  he  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
joint  Committee  when  that  was  discussed ; but  he  njust  confess  the  title  proposed  did  not  express  his 
idea  of  the  school.  It  should  not  be  called  a “ School  of  Architectural  Decoration.”  He  did  not  view 
it  even  as  a school  of  architectural  drawing.  He  was  puzzled,  he  confessed,  to  coin  a name  for  it.  It 
was  really  a school  in  which  architects  might  learn  those  branches  of  art  which  were  not  exactly  archi- 
tectural, but  bore  strongly  upon  architecture.  It  was,  as  he  had  said,  a point  of  union  between  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  and  painting.  A u School  of  Art  for  Architects  ” was  a name  he  had  thought  of, 
and  that  was,  he  thought,  about  as  good  a name  as  they  could  get,  though  it  was  not  a school  for  archi- 
tectural drawing  merely.  They  must  not  give  it  a name  which  implied  a school  of  architecture,  but  it 
required  a good  deal  of  thought  to  use  those  words  which  would  best  express  their  idea.  The  funds  of 
the  Institute  were  not  asked  for ; but,  of  course,  if  they  chose  to  vote  a donation  now  and  then,  it  would 
be  acceptable.  The  pecuniary  help  of  the  Institute  had  not  been  asked  in  any  way. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  then  proposed  that  the  Report  be  returned  to  the  Council,  with 
instructions  to  nominate  the  four  gentlemen  who  should  act  with  the  President  of  the  Institute  in  assisting 
to  form  the  proposed  Committee  of  Management  of  the  new  Institution.  Having  been  present  at  the 
adoption  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Committee,  and  having  voted  in  the  minority  against  the 
Report  as  it  stood,  he  ought  to  say  one  or  two  words,  in  justice  to  himself,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  those 
gentlemen  who  brought  it  forward.  He  did  not  think,  judging  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  what 
other  gentlemen  who  took  a warm  interest  in  the  scheme  had  said,  that  the  proposed  school  would  be 
very  successful ; but  as  he  held  strongly  with  Mr.  Scott,  that  no  scheme  of  this  sort,  presenting  the 
least  appearance  of  success,  should  fail  to  be  brought  forward  through  any  seeming  apathy  of  the  older 
members  of  the  profession,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  contribute  his  mite  and  time  towards  its  success, 
and  then  if  it  ultimately  failed  it  would  not  be  from  his  fault.  Considering  that  the  Architectural 
Association,  out  of  which  the  students  would  chiefly  come,  consisted  of  about  250  members,  he  supposed 
he  should  not  be  putting  the  matter  too  strongly  when  he  calculated  that  there  were  not  five  amongst 
them  who  could  draw  the  human  figure,  and  not  many  more  than  that  who  professed  to  do  free-hand 
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- ~ . ,f  that  1 'Oily  were  present  and  had  not  corrected  him,  he  might  he 
\\  . ■ • r : •.-!•'  : "t  expect  a transcendant  success  for  this  scheme?”  His  answer 

■ i ; n i i 1 1 ■ had  fixed  much  too  large  a payment.  There  was  in  existence  the 

, | ■;  [ Sri,' " d of  Art,  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre,  (no  doubt  there,  as  at  South 

• • ,n  wri-r  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  some  of  the 

, 0,  . . • r • ' •.  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  in  accordance  with  the 

. . . . |»r  ;i  \ I.anr  ,-,,uM  not  he  objected  to  as  an  inconvenient  neighbourhood,  if  South 

■,,.••  i . ah"  aii  t her  Metropolitan  District  School  of  Art  in  Portland  Road,  and 

, . a\  .1  i 1 :i !• ! , * i’  if  a large  number  of  the  students  in  this  profession  as  Conduit 

; ree-li.m  I drawing,  in  light  or  shadow,  from  the  flat  or  ornament,  figure  painting  in 

' , I.  m I'd.  For  all  this  only  one-half  of  the  fee  per  annum  recommended 

Y t he  must  assume  that  not  even  ten  of  the  250  members  of  the 

i.  . i • it’.  1 1 i ' ' 1 1 v c - -if  the  facilities  offered  by  these  two  schools.  That  being  the 

v».i  ...  r .i  . • hn'  i;aii\  f.  u v.'.uld  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  advantages  offered  by 
, ..  it  ■a  i ; ' d I "•  imp.'ssible  to  drive  into  the  heads  of  many  that  the  knowledge 

; ; • a.  h w;i-  with  even  a guinea  per  annum.  Hence  he  inferred  that  there 

a i lial  mi. If.  however,  the  money  was  all  thrown  away,  it  would  be  thrown 
. i ti"  r- la ■ would  hope  that  the  members  individually,  not  the  Institute 
, w ;t  1 i - -i't  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

i : 111.  S.-e.)  id. served  that  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule,  when  any  special 

■ual  subject  was  brought  heft  ■re  the  general  body  of  the  Institute,  only  members  should  be 
I,  invitations  had  been  '■■lit  "ii  this  occasion  to  many  who,  though  not  members,  had  always 
• ••  in'  ' n tii.  i r pr. ..’e. •dings,  in  order  that  the  whole  subject  of  this  proposed  school 
w i «i  !•  ly  :t ' | "--il.le.  For  it  must  be  remembered  this  was  not  a mere  Institute - 

’ 1 in-  i i .id  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  used  all  its  influence  in  bringing 

I i utt  ■■nti'.n  of  the  Council  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  by  a letter  from 

• ...  I t"  call  a general  meeting — denominated  the  Artistic  Education 

U*  of  members  of  all  the  wiri'.M-  Architectural  Societies,  and  a most  interesting  gathering  was 
\ y represented  by  Mr.  Hardwick  (with  Mr.  Scott  himself), 

• 1 'd;  h W . ( ■ "ke,  who  urged  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  figure 

• • r;  11  h*  ■ "I  art i 'tie  architectural  study.  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  on 

’ • ■ 1 • 1 ■ the  support  of  Mr.  Scott’s  plan,  and  pronounced  in  favour 

•l'!  * ''  • "'i  . d 1 1 * ' L.  iierous  assistance  to  the  President  and  Council  in 

*“■’  ’ " \ r>  liii'-i  t ura]  A 'sociation,  through  its  President  and  other  members 
• i !?  : v . r.  He.  established  on  a liberal  basis.  All  assisted  in  the 

‘ • tie  in  i .r  aii'.ption.  In  the  management  of  the  new  School,  it 

l*1*1  *"  1"  represented  only  by  its  President  and  four  gentlemen — not 

1 ' ‘'Idle  the  Architectural  Museum  and  Association  were  each 

1 ■ 1 i . " t hat  scarcely  more  than  a third  of  the  whole  body  of 

' s ' 1 1 ! ! 1 ■ • t • • - 11ms  it  would  be  seen  that  the  matter  was  one 

ra  •'  ■ " l!  1 *"  ti"'  lii'titute;  and  that  body  could  therefore  neither 

"f  * I aim  the  entire  credit  of  its  success.  He  held, 

■ 1 ■ ' i : ' 1 that  the  Institute  should  not  be  an  Educational 
" 1 1 ’l  ' 1 ' 1 * hi '.  even  i!  desirable,  beyond  offering  facilities  for  the 
i'  ; It  was  to  be  considered,  he  ventured  to  think, 

1 e v i ' ■ teach.  \\  it h the  Royal  Academy,  the  Lectures 
: 1 *h»  j Mietical  studies  in  general  office  work,  there  were 
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opportunities  of  self-education,  but  still  there  was  a want  which  this  School  would,  he  hoped,  satisfy, 
and  one  which  no  other  existing  school  seemed  to  meet.  He  thought  Mr.  Scott  was  quite  right  in  first 
addressing  the  members  of  the  Association  on  this  subject,  and  securing  its  co-operation  and  support. 
For  unless  this  demand  had  arisen  this  supply  would  have  been  useless;  but  now  he  hoped  the  attention 
of  students  would  not  be  divided  between  two  or  three  schools,  but  concentrated  to  make  this  one 
a success,  or  it  would  be  a poor  return  to  those  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish  it.  With 
regard  to  the  locality,  it  was  to  be  hoped  it  would  be  within  this  building ; and  he  thought  this  might 
perhaps  assist  to  bring  about  what  he  felt  most  desirous  to  see,  viz.,  the  Architectural  Museum  also 
within  their  walls.  As  Professor  Kerr  had  remarked,  a school  had  just  been  established  by  this  Archi- 
tectural Association;  and  as  the  President  of  that  body  was  in  the  room,  he  might  ask  for  some 
information  on  the  point.  He  (Mr.  Hayward)  was  also  informed  that  at  Bristol  a school  had  been 
established,  and  now  numbered  fourteen  students.  There  were  four  branches  of  study,  superintended 
by  four  gentlemen  of  the  Profession  and  members  of  this  Institute,  and  he  thought  great  credit  was  due 
to  the  energy  of  the  Architectural  Society  at  Bristol,  which  had  commenced  the  good  work  so  well. 
He  only  hoped  other  local  societies  would  follow  this  example.  This  would  make  the  Institute 
examinations  of  especial  value,  for  the  immediate  object  of  all  this  study  was  to  pass  these  examinations, 
while  the  end  and  object  of  the  examinations  was  to  promote  and  to  test  the  improvement  of  Archi- 
tectural Education.  And  this  fortified  his  argument,  that  the  Institute  should  be  rather  an  examining 
body  than  an  educational  one.  He  (Mr.  Hayward)  thought  they  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  one 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burges),  who  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  Association  the  establishment  of  a 
life  school,  and  had  supported  in  the  Council  of  the  Institute  its  application  to  have  one  established, 
though  at  that  time*  it  was  not  clear  how  such  an  idea  might  be  carried  out.  The  working  of  the  plan 
now  submitted  to  the  meeting,  he  thought,  would  be  satisfactory  ; and  he  supposed  that  should  the 
Report  be  adopted,  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  the  Institute  and  the  Association  to  nominate  their 
members,  the  Architectural  Museum  having  done  so  already,  and  the  school  might  be  said  to  be 
established.  He  hoped,  therefore,  by  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  to  see  it  in  proper  working 
order.  With  regard  to  the  general  question,  he  would  make  but  one  observation.  He  had  heard  with 
surprise  the  objection,  that  as  in  former  days  such  facilities  for  study  were  not  obtainable,  they  were 
not  required  now,  and,  in  fact,  that  now-a-days  study  was  made  too  easy,  and  crammed  into  students 
rather  than  sought  for  by  them.  This,  he  thought,  was  quite  a mistake,  and  for  himself,  though 
not  enjoying  such  advantages  in  his  student  days,  he  could  only  say  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
availed  himself  of  them  had  they  existed,  and  saw  no  reason  why  additional  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment should  not  be  offered,  especially  when  the  demand  arose  from  the  students  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Christian  (President  of  the  Architectural  Association),  in  answer  to  the  observations 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  said  he  would  give  them  some  information  regarding  what  the  Association  had  done 
with  respect  to  this  school.  They  had  taken  a large  room  temporarily,  well  supplied  with  good  casts 
had  appointed  an  instructor,  and  they  proposed  to  meet  twice  a week.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  this  was  quite  a temporary  matter.  When  he  proposed  it,  as  he  did  somewhat  earnestly,  to  the 
Association,  he  clearly  stated  that  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  solely  as  a temporary  arrangement,  until 
the  far  greater  scheme  of  the  Institute  was  carried  out.  It  was  thought  possible  that  it  might  take 
some  little  time  to  get  this  scheme  into  shape ; and  as  young  men  they  were  a little  eager  to  get  to 
work.  They  did  not  in  the  least  propose  to  act  in  antagonism  to  the  Institute — far  from  it.  They 
looked  to  the  Institute  to  help  them ; but  the  scheme  of  the  Institute  being  so  much  larger,  they 
thought  no  time  need  be  lost  in  carrying  out  a small  portion  of  that  scheme.  Mr.  Scott  was  kind 
enough  to  read  a paper  before  the  Association  bearing  mainly  on  this  subject,  and  whilst  he  thanked 
him  for  it,  he  would  tell  him  that  it  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  members  of  the  Association. 
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ii  - W • . •:  ;i  ;.:i  i i.-t  i-.-fii  f<>r  that  paper  no  voice  of  his  (Mr.  Christian’s)  would  ever  have 

I:'  - ' .1,  a-  proposed  by  the  Institute,  were  carried  out  in  a form  that  the 

. ..  r,  a.  : . t ■ fall  in  with,  lie  was  quite  sure  their  own  school  would  cease  absolutely 

1.  However,  they  intended  to  carry  it  on  until  they  had  a school 
. j a . l'irv.  tiy  that  was  the  case,  their  independent  action  in  the  matter  would 
. i ...  • . Mr.  Uurges  for  having  omitted  to  mention  his  name  before  with  gratitude 

*hat  h.»  1 done  for  the  Association. 

v . \ :at  , remarked  that  the  initiatory  point  in  this  discussion  was,  the  expediency 

to:  - i.m . i That  .should  be  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  any  argument  ought  to  be 
ii.  tic.  .Au  tii.it  mile's  it  e.-iild  be  clearly  shown  that  architects  should  know  two  or  three 

• a ii  ■ 1 a life-long  study  to  attain,  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for 

. tl  *•:  - ii^ii  the  propriety  «>f  acquiring  that  knowledge,  as  far  as  possible,  was  not  to  be 

Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Scott,  he  should,  when  a young  man,  have  embraced 
•:r  : : ' . : i • y ■ ■!  at t iding  a school  of  this  sort;  but  Mr.  Scott  (who  was  not,  he  perceived, 

• . . \ . an  in  tie  ro.-m)  would  be  aware  that  if  a young  man  had  the  leisure  and 

■ I.  S.-hool  " or  “Antique  School,”  such  had  been  already  established  for  him, 

■ b • 1 'h  a i.e  : . 1-t  atu  n i without  expense  to  himself,  and  where  he  would  have  the  best  possible 

- • 1 i...t  I-  lightly  cast  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  would  desire  to  ask 

• utv  v.-i  ; ■ -•  lit,  win  tin  r the  agencies  of  that  institution  could  not  be  so  extended  as  to 

v •'  ’ i win,  de-dre  to  study  from  life  an  opportunity  of  doing  so?  He  had 

■ t ■ "r;_inab  adopted  by  experienced  sculptors,  even  in  minor  works.  He 

• ■ i hi  ■ ;•  art  r : r a model  of  a bull’s  head,  required  for  the  panel  of  il  door.  Some  would, 

■ i ;t  :.!\  n ' '"ary  to  mention  the  want  to  have  it  instantly  supplied;  but  it  was 

‘ ' " 1 i : ■ !i  : 1 mx ~ t himself  to  conceive  what  a bull’s  head  might  be  till  he  had  it  before 

■ 1 [ ' '■*  ’ ,r  ’In  thn  butcher  s shop  to  the  studio.  The  gentleman  employed  had  devoted  his 

• • • 1 1 • in  architecture  or  painting.  This  incident  cautioned  the  student 

n‘  ^ hi  n«l:  • t > many  ditbu-ent  pursuits.  Professor  Whewell,  when  in  that  room,  had  spoken 

• • hg'-'-t um,  pure  sculpture,  pure  painting.”  These  might  be  very  usefully 
1 *''•  by  tlw  various  professors  going  hand  in  hand  in  the  same  work. 

'•  ■ "*  ’b'  N*  P"ii  Column,  and  it  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Railton  did  not 

1 ^ r'  : N-l— »;  b’1*  11  statue  of  the  late  king,  once  appealing  to  public  admira- 

■ • " b’-  r i nr  1 1 1 1 y remembered,  the  reputed  work  of  a figure  architect.  By  too 

• ' • !■  at ur<  - other  important  points  were  neglected. 

* 'b  ' 1 ' b'  'boiild  bn  one  of  the  last  persons  to  make  the  slightest  objection  to 

1 " 1 b ■ ■ education  of  architects  in  any  form.  He  had  certainly  been 
I , i,t i '-ular-  of  the  proposed  school  for  the  first  time  that  evening, 

»ot. Ht.  p ■ 1 1 1 •!  1 » a \ e 1 taken  toward  such  an  education  of  architects  as  would 

nXil  winch  had  been  established.  This  Institute  had  taken  up  that 

* : "bid,  ought  to  be  acquired  for  these  architectural  examina- 

' ''  ' """Id  be  very  desirable  they  should  provide  that  education  in 

‘ ’ ■ "'"‘re  only  a small  number  of  pupils,  if  any,  had  the 

1,:‘"  ’b'  ir  examination.  He  had  hoped,  when  he  heard 
" -qv  of  . duration,  that  it  would  include  everything  that 

* ,r  ^ bat  was  now  proposed  appeared  to  him  a very  small 

|r' * ' 1 i i'  more  creditable  lor  the  Institute  to  take  up  the  whole 

BMW  fall?  It  oner. 
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Mr.  Henman,  Fellow,  would  be  sorry  that  cold  water  should  be  thrown  upon  this  scheme  in  any 
shape  or  way,  for  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  legitimate  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the 
Institute.  This  Institute  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  architecture  as  a fine  art,  and  it  could  not 
effect  its  object  more  legitimately  or  extensively  than  by  the  formation  of  a school,  which  would  bring 
up  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  in  a manner  quite  unknown  to  those  who  had  preceded  them, 
and  who  never  had  enjoyed  such  opportunities.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  this  scheme  would  be  carried 
out,  and  that  the  Institute  would  not  limit  its  encouragement  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kerr ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  necessary,  even  take  something  from  their  funds  in  order  to  promote  it  and  make  it  suc- 
cessful. He  regretted  that  suggestion  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  view  of  the  Chairman.  It  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  H.)  that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school  was  so  much  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
that  the  Institute  should  give  it  every  possible  encouragement. 

Mr.  K.  Phene  Spiers,  Associate,  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Institute  to  assist  this  scheme  as 
much  as  possible.  In  the  report  made  on  the  Royal  Academy  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Tite,  on  being  called 
upon  to  give  his  evidence  said,  he  thought  it  was  not  possible  to  adopt  any  system  in  the  Koyal  Academy 
which  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  give  assistance  to  architects,  and  he  added  that  this  Institute 
should  be  charged  with  their  education.  Mr.  Hayward  had  observed  that  the  Institute  ought  only  to 
examine ; who  then  was  to  teach  ? Where  are  to  be  found  the  instructors  in  architecture  ? If  a student 
entered  an  architect’s  office,  and  was  articled  there,  the  architect  did  not  offer  to  teach  him ; he  might 
pick  up  as  much  as  he  could.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  persons  could  teach  themselves  entirely 
by  reading  books.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  their  examinations  was,  that  there  was  no  one  from 
whom  students  could  get  information  on  certain  points  with  special  reference  to  the  profession.  The 
Institute  said  they  would  inaugurate  a course  of  lectures  with  reference  to  the  examinations,  but  he  had 
not  heard  anything  more  of  it.  At  the  last  meeting  the  President,  Professor  Donaldson,  in  his  Opening 
Address,  made  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  members  of  this  Institute  were 
forgetting  their’  duty  towards  their  Alma  Mater,  and  giving  lectures  elsewhere,  referring  to  the  five  lectures 
given  by  Fellows  of  this  Institute  to  the  Association.  Those  lectures,  however,  were  specially  asked  for, 
because  the  Committee  of  the  Association  wished  to  have  a complete  scheme  of  education  in  the  last 
Session.  A voluntary  class  was  established  for  the  practical  portion  of  architecture ; and  they  thought 
that  if,  in  the  Association  itself,  they  could  have  a series  of  lectures  in  relation  to  history,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  They,  therefore,  selected  different  styles,  and  picked  out  the  men  that  they  thought  would 
best  illustrate  the  particular  styles.  It  was  this  that  the  Institute  ought  to  do,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  Association  to  usurp  the  papers  of  its  Fellows.  He  hoped  this  new  class  was  part  only 
of  a grand  scheme,  which  would  be  brought  before  the  Institute  again,  for  he  considered  it  most 
important.  There  was  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  sole  education  of  an  architect  was  the  being  in  an 
architect’s  office,  so  long  the  Institute  must  open  its  ranks  to  engineers,  and  men  who  had  had  no  architec- 
tural education  whatever. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  said,  that  Mr.  Spiers  had  done  good  service  by  reminding  the  Institute  of 
the  promises  made  by  Mr.  Ashpitel  and  Mr.  Kerr,  to  co-operate  in  giving  a course  of  lectures,  which 
was  to  advise  the  students  proposing  to  offer  themselves  for  the  voluntary  examinations.  Such  assistance 
was  certainly  asked  for,  and  more  fairly  than  for  the  help  of  a good  ‘coach.’  He  might  add,  that  the  result 
of  the  examinations  was  certainly  showing  itself,  because  there  was  a gentleman  who  applied  the  other  day 
to  know  if  there  was  any  recognized  ‘coach,’  as  he  would  not  mind  putting  down  his  twenty  guineas  if  he 
thought  that  he  could  be  crammed  sufficiently  to  pass  the  examination.  Mr.  Papworth  felt  certain  that 
there  would  never  be  any  royal  road  which  would  abridge  the  amount  of  labour  necessarily  to  be  given 
by  every  person  who  wished  to  pass  the  examination  that  might  be  prescribed,  either  in  the  proposed 
school  or  in  the  professional  programme. 
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Mr  A-  : : k -as  I,  that  having  moved  the  adoption  of  tlie  report,  he  wished  to  say  a few  words 

interested  or  more  pleased  than  he  had  been  by  the  discussion  that 
Although  their  judgments  and  opinions  were  different,  yet  they  all 
; to  g t tin*  ‘•aim*  good  end,  though  by  different  ways.  One  gentleman  had  said  that  an 
x • • i t"  ! -•  an  architect  only,  and  that,  to  a great  extent,  was  very  proper. 

• t ! a pi-.,  tossed  sculptor  or  painter;  but  every  architect  necessarily  had  to  do 
t* : . : • ' r ; * :m  1 ii  he  knew  nothing  about  their  branches  of  ait,  01  any  othei  cognate 

f hi'  design,  how  could  he  hold  up  his  head  and  meet  these  men,  while 
I*  — ary  ji.  ints  up  >ii  anything  like  equal  terms?  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Scott 

M ’hi.*  • . . r mcii  'hould  see  work  done,  and  know  how  it  was  done.  A man  who 

. aivhit.-.-t  must  be  always  “ bound  in  shallows  and  in  difficulties”  in  all  his 
,t  • iing  i 'litraeti ir ; while  if  he  knew  nothing  of  art,  but  was  an  adept  in 

:•  n • • r taking  mit  quantities,  lie  could  never  be  an  artistic  architect.  The  architect 

- 1 1 ' wh  I. ■ peculiar  profession,  and  also  at  least  so  much  a master  of  the  principles 

— id  ',  that  lie  could  be  respected  by  those  who  were  professors  in  those 
branches.  He  thought  way  in  which  this  could  be  done  was  by  carrying  out  the  proposition 
I Mr.  Taj avorth  that  they  must  not  expect  too  much;  but  he  remembered 
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• ,i*  < m it  u a ' said  to  be  totally  impossible  to  get  up  Examinations,  that  they 
q . !■'.  1 1 - • r tin*  men  to  come  up.  They  had  shown  to  the  contrary,  and  their 
• \ and  't- adily  increasing.  Everything  they  did  in  the  way  of  advance- 
• must  improve  their  status  as  a body.  There  was  one  thing  that  no  one 

n ’ and  iliat  was  that  there  were  some  men  in  the  profession  who  were  not 

’•  *-  ’ ■ a , ; and  if  an  architect  was  not  a good  surveyor  he  was  worth  but  little, 

nc  must  rti 


i ' urvi  yor.  Hut  there  were  also  some  men,  as  they  all  knew,  that  might  be 
. m.  n who  euuld  not  design,  but  who  bought  their  designs  from  cleverer  and 
'•  diem  . . and  foisted  them  upon  the  public  as  their  own.  It  was  not  long  ago  that 

1 r ■'  I rivate  and  eonlidential,”  and  therefore  he  could  not  mention  names;  but 

• ' 'minimi'  at.  d in  it  he  might  mention.  It  was  this,  a certain  compe- 

• mr  a:  and  some  tolerably  golden  prizes  were  given;  and  this  letter 

' 1 \ 'lie'  writer)  was  the  real  man  who  actually  made  the  designs  and 

: d • M \ I',  '-..oild  be  happy  to  do  the  same  thing  for  him  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  at  any 
b‘r  1 ■'  fati  'ii.  Now,  was  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  ought  to  go  on?  Thev 

■ ‘bg  lb  believed  in  his  heart  that  some  men  got  a large  practice,  their  simple 
r bad  wealthy  and  influential  relations  and  acquaintances,  and  they 

^ 1 ’bat  the  suit  of  thing  that  ought  to  exist?  They  were  complaining 
fl'  s‘  ' ' they  were  intruded  upon  by  auctioneers  and  valuers, 

" 1 ‘T,k'in,,,'rst  J‘*'d  dim*  had  been  a new  feature  of  intrusion  lately.  He  had 

radway  " unpei, .Nation,  when  some  men  who  had  been  builders,  who 
' 0 urt.  quietly  swore  that  they  were  architects  and  surveyors.  Did  the 
1 ’b-u.  ht  it  did;  and  that  was  by  working  amongst  themselves 

»•  1 «...  ..I  In  sec  prevailed  that  night.  He  did  not  think  it  right 

; " O.'t  it for  rams  of  money.  If  they  intended 

■ » not  right  si  promt  to  aak  the  Institute  to  find  them  in  spades 
— I.  Hi.  belief  was  that  if  they  undertook  this 
,h'-  W00“  1 " "■""'"'fully  to  the  status  that  this  Institute  would 

Wed  it  had  not  the] ition  it  ought  to  haye 
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The  motion,  moved  by  Mr.  Papworth,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott,  “ That  the  report  be  referred 
back  to  the  Council  to  nominate  four  gentlemen  who  shall  act  with  the  President  in  this  matter,”  was 
then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  Christian,  Y.P.,  having  expressed  a wish  that  Mr.  Westmacott  would 
address  the  meeting — 

Professor  WESTMACOTT,  ft. A.,  regretted  that  the  Chairman  had  drawn  him  out  of  his  retire- 
ment, but  having  been  especially  alluded  to,  from  his  connection  with  the  Eoyal  Academy,  he  felt 
bound  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  value  he  set  upon  the  proposal  Mr.  Scott  had  brought  before 
them.  He  had  taken  much  interest  in  this  matter,  and  having  been  placed  on  the  Committee,  he  had 
thought  a great  deal  about  it.  What  they  appeared  to  want,  as  the  leading  body  in  architecture,  was  a 
school  of  accessorial  art,  that  is,  without  defining  it  as  ornamentation  or  decoration,  a school  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  art  which  was  accessorial  and  useful  in  architecture.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  best  foundation  for  design  was  the  study  of  the  human  figure.  But  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  a life  school,  and  he  should  not  recommend  the  Institute  to  begin  at  once 
with  a life  academy.  One  of  the  advantages  of  studying  fine  statues  was,  that  by  so  doing  they  got  the 
cream  of  form  produced  by  the  ancient  sculptors,  and  grounded  upon  nature.  But  the  great  advantage 
to  the  young  student  was,  that  in  casts  the  models  remained  perfectly  still,  and  he  might  spend  a month 
or  a year  in  making  his  copy  of  it,  if  necessary ; whereas,  those  who  understood  anything  about  the 
living  model  knew  it  required  considerable  power  of  hand  and  great  quickness  of  observation  to  be  able 
to  draw  accurately  and  readily  from  the  human  figure,  which,  more  or  less  was  constantly  moving. 
There  was  another  objection  to  a life  academy,  at  first.  Those  who  knew  anything  about  the  human 
figure  knew  that  it  was  not  found,  singly,  in  a state  of  extreme  beauty.  In  creation  it  was  so,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  accidents  of  life  and  other  circumstances  caused  it  to  deteriorate  in  beauty.  The  Greeks  concen- 
trated their  knowledge,  which  was  derived  from  the  study  of  several  examples,  into  one  result  or  figure. 
He  therefore  thought  the  Royal  Academy  system  of  preliminary  study  was,  in  this  respect,  a good  one. 
They  did  not  allow  students  to  go  into  the  Life  Academy  till  they  had  drawn  for  some  time  in  the 
Antique  Academy.  There  the  models  were  of  the  finest  forms,  and  fixed  in  one  position.  Students 
came  to  them  when  and  how  they  liked ; the  same  model  was  always  ready,  and  found  in  the  same  place 
or  attitude.  At  the  same  time,  nature  must  be  the  foundation  of  everything  in  art,  and  the  student’s 
course  was  completed  by  his  attending  the  school  of  the  living  model.  He  supposed  he  did  not  quite 
understand  the  rationale  of  an  architect’s  wants,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  speakers  had  objected  to  a 
sculptor  going  to  study  from  a real  bull,  when  he  (the  speaker)  had  wanted  a model  of  one  for  some 
architectural  decoration.  He  thought  that  was  by  far  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man was  not  aware  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to  copy  nature.  It  was  no  reflection  upon  a sculptor, 
if  an  architect  called  upon  him  to  model  a bull,  to  say  he  had  a good  general  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  a bull,  but  if  he  had  to  model  one  he  would  rather  go  to  nature  for  his  copy.  If  the  Institute  carried 
out  this  object,  in  which  he  felt  every  desire  to  give  them  his  assistance  and  advocacy,  he  would  advise 
them  to  begin  it  in  a much  more  modest  way  than  he  thought  was  originally  contemplated.  He  would 
endeavour  to  establish  examples  of  all  such  objects  for  the  student’s  direction  as  would  be  of  use  to  him 
as  accessorial  art  to  architecture,  but  not  so  to  study  them  as  if  the  object  were  to  educate  him  to  be  a 
painter  or  a sculptor.  Let  such  art  be  studied  as  accessorial,  and  no  doubt  they  would  find  it  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  in  their  own  practice.  He  had  himself,  when  a younger  man,  assisted 
architects  in  drawing  subjects  for  pediments  and  so  forth,  when  mere  rough  sketches  were  sufficient;  but 
if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  execute  the  work,  he  should  certainly  have  gone  to  nature, — that  is,  he 
would  have  had  his  real  bull  to  study  from.  He  was  no  longer  practising  his  profession,  but  still  he  was 
interested  in  the  education  of  artists,  and  in  watching  the  progress  made  in  the  present  day.  This,  as 
had  been  observed  by  a previous  speaker,  was  essentially — perhaps  too  much  so — an  age  of  detail.  They 
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!•  brain-lies  of  art.  They  required  a larger  feeling  in  art  in  this  country,  and 
Tf.  v wt-re  literally  cutting  up  art  by  detail.  Every  architect,  and  sculptor, 


Let  the  Institute  get  the  best  they  could  select,  and,  further^ 


\ I1V.  Tin*  students  there  were  left  too  much  to  work  out  their  drawings  in  the 

• Th.  ,v  w.  re  certainly  artists  who  in  this  way  had  got  on  in  life,  and  who  rather 
; i..i  i ■_  iv.-n  tin-ill  any  instruction,  saying  they  had  done  everything  for  themselves, 

i iv  t-  that  was,  that  it  would  have  been  better,  in  very  many  cases,  if  they 
■ 1 ivtVrn-d  to.  He  believed  a good  deal  of  this  was  mere  conceit  of  their 
li  • • I:  1 a man  of  real  genius  or  good  sense  underrate  or  cast  a reflection  upon 

i;  In-  had  not  had  it  himself;  and  he  was  sure,  for  the  dignity  of  art,  the 
. . • hilly  in  all  that  concerned  their  profession,  the  better  their  art  was 

I • . • t wa-  of  n lined  tastes,  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow  that  his  art 

• t"  -h.o  : : • in'  ut . In  tin-  architectural  profession  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 

• : i i : it.- 1 - i"ubtlrss  there  were  many  who  were  not  so — but  he  had  met  educated, 

. iii'ii  Ii  "in  whom  he  could  always  learn  something.  Without  meaning  any- 
" . • n ■ : - 1 ;■  '•  t"  -ay  that  architects  were,  as  a body,  better  educated  than  the  general 
• . i • - I -'  h'-mc  would  still  further  advance  this  object  among  the  rising  genera- 

Hr  did  hnjH*.  th  n,  it  would  he  carried  out,  and  that  the  Institute  would  give  it  their  very  best 
iti  the  advancement  of  art  should  be  encouraged.  He  had  a general, 

' a • i a 'h-ire,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  English  artists  taking  the  position  they 
>•  1 * ui-  : • • ■ t ■ \t'  nding  the  education  of  young  architects  would  be  one  means  of 

•««i*ting  th**m  to  gain  that  position. 

1 ' ' " '-  i i ry  le  -lioidd  have  drawn  Mr.  Westmacott  out  against  his  will,  but 

■ ; - i 'in  would  be  obliged  to  him  for  having  done  so. 

- ■ h--  1 1 d l"  g to  add  one  word.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  Royal 

: • r 1 old  hr  «l"iie  in  that  institution  in  the  shape  of  such  a school  for 

' r . 1 1 was  not  for  him,  as  the  Professor  of  Sculpture  there,  to 

' 1 • 1 • ■ 1 1 1 ■ I le  t lirlp  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Scott  would  bring  the  matter 
'•  1 • " - .it i-iaet-.ry  jilan  had  been  organized,  they  might  be  willing  to 

} > : ■ ■ i aii  hiteetural  art  alluded  to.  But  this  must  be  done  with 

' "*  "lt  " ’ 1 1 : ‘ ‘ 1 : ’h-  - ’ 1 1 • | • , t,  hi-  might  rely  upon  having  his  (Mr.  W.’s)  services  in 

it  f-  rward 
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***  * l'*1'  ‘ ' ''  1 :t • 1 o'  'hr  dilliculty  seemed  to  be  that  what  they  wanted  was 

- d iiit i'. "birr  to  the  Academy  a set  of  pupils  who  would 
^‘r  "M  1 1 1 .it  n hr  reroimncndcd  that  the  name  of  the  school  be  the 

\ rt  ,\ r.  r * \ ' ui  i i ii.it  the  fees  he  reduced  to  the  sum  of  one  guinea- 

* U.f  jwr  Urm,  or  thrr*’  ^nini-iu  |«r  annum.” 

1 !"<  '■  d a hope  that  they  would  keep  to  the  antique. 

,qt  n • ‘ *>:T" to.  i d th.  m«  rt.ing  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  December. 


SOME  NOTICE  OF  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

By  Edward  I’ Anson,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Dec.  5th,  1864. 


HAYING-  been  invited  by  our  excellent  President  to  read  a paper  at  this  evening’s  meeting,  I have  chosen 
a purely  practical  subject,  with  which  I have  no  pretension  to  be  at  all  better  acquainted  than  many 
members  here  present,  who  could,  indeed,  do  much  fuller  justice  to  the  subject  than  I am  able  to  do ; 
but  it  is  a subject,  as  it  were,  ready  to  my  hands ; and  if  for  the  same  reason  I illustrate  it  by  reference 
to  works  which  I have  myself  executed,  I trust  the  meeting  will  not  accuse  me  of  egotism,  but  will 
understand  that  it  is  because  I have  the  materials  ready  prepared.  My  subject  is  that  of  City  Offices, 
and  my  paper  will  be  very  brief. 

City  Offices  are  certainly  a new  and  striking  feature  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  and  so  important 
have  they  become  in  extent,  and  involving  such  large  financial  operations,  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  two  or  three  companies  at  least  have  been  formed  for  the  erection  of  new  offices,  or  for  the 
purchase  and  management  of  offices  already  formed,  one  of  which,  it  states,  had  agreed  to  purchase 
property  to  the  extent  of  £365,000.,  and  whose  proposed  capital  was  one  million  sterling ; and  when,  as  I 
have  heard  it  stated  in  evidence  that  one  gentleman  alone,  who  is  interested  in  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion, is  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  £36,000.  a-year  from  offices  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  which, 
indeed,  I believe  he  himself  has  constructed  ; when  such  sums  of  £50,000.  to  £60,000.  are  commonly 
given  for  the  acquisition  of  sites,  and  like  sums  spent  on  the  erection  of  single  blocks  of  buildings,  you 
will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  concerned,  and  the  importance  of  some  of  the  buildings 
which  are  now  erected  to  subserve  the  requirements  of  commerce  ; and  although  none  of  the  buildings 
which  I am  able  to  illustrate  by  the  drawings  before  you  are  of  this  magnitude,  still  in  character  they  are 
all  much  the  same. 

As  the  mere  description  of  the  buildings  will  not  occupy  many  minutes  of  your  time,  I will  venture 
to  refer  to  the  growth  of  this  class  of  building  as  I recollect  it.  There  were  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
my  recollection,  some  thirty  years  ago,  certain  houses  let  out  in  separate  floors,  and  used  as  offices — but 
these  were  few — and  it  is  quite  within  my  recollection  when  merchants  dwelt  in  the  city  over  their 
counting-houses,  and  next  to  their  warehouses,  going  to  their  country  houses  at  Edmonton,  Tottenham, 
and  Hackney,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  practicable  outlet  over  the  river  to  the  southward,  and  when 
the  coaches  and  waggons  from  Kent  put  up  in  the  High  Street  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  where  the 
great  inns,  with  the  open  galleries  round  them,  then  existed,  and  where,  indeed,  some  do  still  remain,  but 
now  converted  to  other  purposes.  But  in  those  days  buildings  erected  expressly  for  offices  were  not  known , 
and  the  first  building  which  I remember  to  have  been  erected  for  that  special  purpose  was  a stack  of 
office  buildings  in  Clement’s  Lane,  at  the  end  nearest  to  Lombard  Street.  They  were  erected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Yoysey,  about  the  year  1823,  and  although  he  was  a skilful  and  able  man,  there  was  not  sufficient 
professional  occupation  for  him  here,  and  he  finished  his  professional  career  and  his  life  in  Jamaica. 

The  first  building  in  which  I was  myself  engaged  was  an  office  building,  forming  one  of  a large 
block  in  Moorgate  Street,  built  about  the  year  1837  ; but  the  adjoining  buildings  were  built  on  the  old 
plan  of  offices  and  dwelling-houses  over,  and  although  in  the  course  of  their  erection  another  of  the 
buildings  was  built  principally  for  an  office,  yet,  as  originally  designed,  it  was  for  a dwelling-house. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  however,  the  building  of  offices  increased  largely.  In  1842  I was  engaged  in 
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. : I;  ..i!  Ev-hang-  Buildings,  and  some  buildings  adjoining,  for  Sir  Francis  Moon;  and  these 

;a'vr  i ai  imgw  in-  re  particularly,  were  built  with  special  reference  to  being  let  as  offices,  and  as  a 

..  • . • i . i } lieve,  been  eminently  successful.  From  about  this  time  the  value  of 

. . ; . ....  . ; . \ a:  ; reflated.  Mr.  Corbett  built  some  offices  in  Griacechurch  Street,  which 

*.  . . : ;_v  .ntrived  as  to  the  lighting  and  plan;  and  subsequently  the  same  gentleman, 

Mr.  Ki  hard  Ik-11,  built  a large  and  important  stack  of  offices,  known  as  No.  17, 

■ , . >•  . • l;v  this  time  the  value  of  this  class  of  property,  and  the  growing  demand  for  the 

; ....  . • ;i:y  ; i,  Iroame  so  considerable  that  almost  all  the  eligible  sites  in  the  City  have 

on  rt.  ! t this  purpose,  and  now  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  scarcely  a private  house  left 

i . • -.  . !b  1 down  or  converted  into  offices,  and  the  only  residents  left  are  the  com- 

: . . i'  • . who  remain  in  charge  of  the  various  buildings  and  warerooms  built  for  com- 

mercial purposes. 

I - valuable  are  the  suites  of  offices  that  £1000.  to  £1500.  a-year  is  not  an 

unmtu'  t •'  r a . li  -us  mite  of  offices,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  rooms,  or  even  less. 

i it-  : i.il  t i ■ . ; i . indeed,  is  highly  interesting,  the  value  of  the  ground  and  the  area  to 

h • ••  • . . limit- d;  but  these  subjects,  although  of  considerable  interest,  are  so  little  akin  to 

•.he  j.  chi’  • ;r  b ; rt i-  n -i  tie-  subject,  that  I forbear  to  dwell  longer  on  them  here. 

1-  . -e  r -ting  t->  advert,  in  passing,  to  the  distinct  character  of  certain  localities,  the 

•rparav  cvr.t  : . mmeree  <>r  markets  into  which  the  City  is  divided.  One  of  the  first  important 

•'  i - Manchester  warehousemen,  and  even  now  these  establishments  exceed 
ir.  ti.Ag:  : . !-•  . t : • : witli  wbieli  I am  acquainted.  The  enormous  extent  of  such  warehouses  as  those 

f M r-.  I • ' 1 ! C hang.-,  Messrs.  Pawson,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  of  Messrs.  Cook,  in  the  same 
■ a ' .i  . . ; imagine  I bv  those  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  visit  them.  Wood  Street  was 
'hr  • - market . Watling  Street  contained  some  important  houses,  but  since  the  formation 

? v -w  i ’.v  "•  ’.  t h i - street  has  somewhat  declined  in  importance,  and  the  market  now  extends 

* ' I' . Cl  ireh\ard,  and  as  far  to  the  North  East  as  Cripplegate.  Mincing  Lane  has 

• .*  1-  ' ' ■ ■ • n-  « 1 if-  C ! ; ial  Market,  the  Sale  Rooms  used  by  the  brokers  having  been  built 

’ • t:..  M .1"  W 1 early  in  this  century,  but  it  is  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 

ft*  *1  in  rca  ••  of  this  market  has  taken  place. 

1 hie  i the  ir  *.  m :■  m ofliee  buildings  erected  in  Mincing  Lane  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
” ■ lV  Mr  \-ih-;*  1 - ..  ,i  the  year  Ik  1 r>-C,  and  now  Mincing  Lane  presents  a street  of  palaces, 

•*  m the  "i  tin-  colonial  merchants  and  brokers;  and  even  the  noble  entrance  to 

' * * fk*  r-  1 1 n . i 1 \ • nr  abb  and  esteemed  Fellow,  Mr.  Angell,  is,  as  to  the  portion  next 

' • v - 1 t r . mm.  ■ ) . : -.ri  . . the  fine  hall  itself  lying  back,  and  eastward  of  the  street. 

^ ' •- rf:  111  1 • 1 • a i-.aiie,  d nmre  in  value  than  the  whole  locality  affected  by  the  Colonial 

9 hi:  i - l , t_  :i;id  extends  from  Billiter  Street  on  the  East,  to  Philpot  Lane 

" 1 •*  '•  -k  • 1 1 •'  " • the  wine  trade.  This  is  a trade,  the  requirements  of  which, 

rk”iu  ti  «•.*:.  hr..-  -m  ’re.-  *ra  *.  Pr-  in  h win-  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  increased. 

• - rr.  I t haii.-e,  s n th-  .him  stre-  t,  also  determines  the  position  of  several  important 

-•  r nr.-trd  v-ith  *,i«-  tr.»d- . but  that  trade  also  has  not  required  any  considerable  extent  of 
' r ' ' ■'  l tilt  a nev.  market  in  connection  with  the  old  one,  and  I 

***  4 ’ *'•'***  I • -m«  < hii-ni«  r h ..-  th-  • a k t the  old  Corn  Exchange,  next  Seething  Lane. 

T>  ’ -r-  • - o n I.  liant-  in  Broad  Street,  Austinfriars,  and  Bishopsgate 

lrn  h •■  . .;  is  ratlu-r  t->  draw  towards  Mincing  Lane,  which  seems  the 

t»#ln  t4  (ommorml  activity 
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There  is  a distinct  centre  of  activity  for  the  iron  trade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thames  Street. 
One  for  the  money  market,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank.  One  for  the  hop  trade,  in  High  Street, 
Borough.  There  are  other  subordinate  centres  of  commercial  activity,  but  the  great  nucleus  lies  between 
the  Bank  and  Mincing  Lane. 

The  important  thoroughfare  of  Cornhill  and  Cheapside  is  greatly  affected  by  the  large  public 
companies  and  insurance  offices,  who  are  fast  buying  out  all  retail  shopkeepers  who  cannot  compete  with 
the  great  interests  by  whom  they  are  superseded. 

The  operation  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act  has  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  demand  for  sites  for 
such  offices ; and  I think  it  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  another  half  century  or  less  will  see  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  Bank  to  St.  Paul’s  a line  of  public  offices : and  there  are  already  strong 
indications  that  the  same  result  will  ensue,  and  at  a much  earlier  period,  with  the  new  street  which  is 
about  to  be  formed  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Earl  Street,  Blackfriars,  a very  important  line  of  com- 
munication, the  management  of  which  is  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

I now,  however,  proceed  to  refer  more  particularly  to  a few  examples  of  the  Office  Building  Class, 
of  which  I am  enabled  to  exhibit  to  you  the  plans.  One  is  a building  known  as  Langboume  Chambers, 
Fenchurch  Street,  very  recently  erected ; the  architect  is  Mr.  James  Sheppard  Scott.  It  has  simply  an 
entrance  from  the  street,  so  that  externally  it  has  no  architectural  feature.  It  had  also  extremely  limited 
opportunities  of  obtaining  light  through  its  boundary  walls ; wherever  this  opportunity  did  exist  it  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  the  chief  light  is  obtained  by  the  internal  areas  formed 
within  the  block  of  the  building,  these  areas  being  all  lined  with  white  tiles  ; and  on  the  ground  floor 
there  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  obtaining  an  extension  of  skylight  by  splaying  back  the  walls  of  the 
areas  above  the  skylight  level. 

There  is  another  plan  of  offices  built  next  adjoining  to  one  of  the  ancient  churches  in  the  City,  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  Street,  a stack  of  offices  built  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Corbett,  an  architect  I have  before 
referred  to,  who  has  built  largely,  and  principally  on  his  own  account. 

I may  here  mention,  incidentally,  some  somewhat  curious  points  of  practice  which  arose  out  of  the 
building  of  this  stack  of  offices,  and  in  which,  as  being  professionally  concerned  for  the  freeholder,  I 
became  a party.  One  was,  that  when  the  old  buildings  adjoining  the  Church  were  removed,  it  was  found 
that  a window  belonging  to  the  Church  had  been  bricked  up  since  the  Reformation,  and  the  parish 
demanded  as  a right  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  window  had  been  closed, 
that  the  Church  should  re-obtain  its  ancient  light,  asserting  that  no  time  was  a bar  to  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Another  point  which  arose  was,  whether  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  house,  which  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  which,  since  the  Reformation,  had  used  the  Church  wall  as  a party  wall,  had  a right  in 
respect  of  this  wall  to  use  it  as  an  ordinary  party  wall,  and  to  deal  with  it  under  an  ordinary  party  wall 
notice  under  the  Building  Act,  and  Chancery  proceedings  were  actually  begun  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  respective  owners,  but  they  were  subsequently  compromised,  each  party  making  concessions,  so 
that  the  rights  of  the  contending  parties  were  never  legally  determined,  but  by  one  concession  made,  the 
Church  regained  its  ancient  window,  after  it  had  been  closed  some  three  hundred  years. 

Another  set  of  chambers,  the  drawings  of  which  I am  enabled  to  submit  to  you  more  in  extenso, 
are  those  of  Colonial  Chambers,  Fenchurch  Street.  This  building  is  almost  wholly  lit  by  internal  areas, 
and  except  toward  the  street  has  no  external  windows  at  all.  The  cost  of  this  building  came  to  very 
nearly  10c?.  per  foot  cube.  The  areas  are  all  lined  with  white  tiles,  and  the  front  next  the  street  is  a 
stone  front.  The  entrance  door  next  the  street  is  an  open  iron  door,  a feature  which  I have  introduced 
in  most  of  my  office  buildings,  as  I think  it  serves  by  night  and  by  day  to  admit  air  and  ventilation  to 
the  halls,  passages  and  staircases. 
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I • . l . , ;■  • I , you  the  drawings  of  Bell  Court,  Mincing  Lane.  This,  unlike  the  last 

(.u  m it-  . xternal  walls,  and  the  lights,  where  not  obtained  over  areas  already 

a _ Mcr.  [ i v arrangement  with  adjoining  owners.  The  cost  of  this  building  comes  out  at 

, . . 1-  : a narrow  frontage  on  the  street  of  stone,  and,  like  that  last  described,  this 

x , , ; j.  , • riI.  t'r  hi,  hut  tin-  is  exclusive  of  ironwork  and  some  other  matters.  Also  the  drawings  of 
A ■ r [ i j . ■ C'  h'iual  Life  Assurance  Office,  Lombard  Street,  but  which  has  recently 

j A.  | ....  i ; : w u -i  i 1 fur  a bank.  Digressing  again  from  the  subject  more  immediately  under 

...  r .•  ■ , I i.  ,t.  in.  ution  that  this  building,  or  rather  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  has  been 
u t...  > aii  f tin-  gnat  value  of  property  in  certain  localities.  The  area  it  covers  exceeded  hut 

i t ( ; i ■ _-p 'imd  it  was  stated  was  sold  at  the  sum  of  £30,000.,  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
: • . , : v . 1 an  argument,  and  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  value.  The  adjoining 

.i:.u:  >•  r.  • t has  also  the  upper  part  used  as  offices,  but  the  area  of  the  ground  was 
\ r.-  • • u :t  l.ar.iL  alVnrded  an  opportunity  for  any  special  adaptation  as  an  office  building. 

I a-  • . 1 • ' : r \"iir  inspection  the  plans  of  the  offices  over  the  Subscription  Room  at  the  back 

. ' 1.  • . S' . tiling  Lane.  The  plan  of  these  rooms  was  wholly  determined  by  the 

i-  vji,  n.  i ■ . •'  tie-  il  -r  1..-1. .w,  the  or  offices  above  being  subsidiary,  the  main  object  of  the 

b . i.  g i n the  subscription  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

1 r . • .v  i nr.- . ,f  my  own  buildings,  but  the  two  first  described  of  these  more  particularly 

ill  iv.ra'  ••  . .eet.il  - ;;  ;■  t ■ f nlliee  building.  Other  more  perfect  plans  might  probably  be  found,  but 

f • ■ ii.'ii ' . : ed  I li :i v . ■ the--  materials  ready  to  my  hand,  and  subject  to  the  general  observations 

I i.a-. ■ t..  ..’riT  .i%  • . i!  :>  i’!;i"  ..f  buildings,  and  a reference  to  the  plans  before  you,  will  render  further 

enlargement  on  the  details  unnecessary. 

lap  - tiing  . ;i"  i.f  buildings,  the  distribution  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  accomplish  is  one 
• hi  h ..  In  - ! .i  .*• ; arat--  anv>'  to  each  room.  The  rooms  are  seldom  formed  of  large  size,  seldom 
"•  'baa  . " I v 1 ...  a:.d  "It.  n c -nsiderahly  smaller,  and  even  when  the  rooms  are  constructed  of  larger 
1 : c ' • d with  fire-places,  entrances,  and  windows,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 

■ 1 *■"  - h : ■ 'b--  p"'ition  of  the  fire-place  is  not  important,  for  it  is  not  used  for  sitting 

•’  *•  ’ ,il  * ' • ‘ r ••  a:-  , ug  the  r..um;  it  is  very  generally  placed,  when  the  plan  admits,  at  the  back 

t;  r r ",m.  u'*uy  ‘ : : " md-.w,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  so  placed  that  between  it  and  the  window 

■ ■’  x ■ ’ ■ ■■  ■ ' ,,s  b ' r r ".in  for  a desk,  the  great  object  being  to  utilize,  as  much  as  possible, 

II  * ‘ i *"  ' i »'  '''  ’ 1 'W.  < in.'  nf  the  most  important  points  is  to  consider  what  is  the  minimum 

i ' *•  ' 1 l:  1 ' i " ' ' ."ary  to  sacrifice  for  obtaining  light  and  air  to  the  various  rooms. 

• " '•  ’h  r.  is  an  area  or  shaft  of  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  lighting  offices 

7 ' hi  width,  but  I have  myself  sought  to  obtain  a width  of  10  or  12  feet; 

...n.il  'v  lim  d with  glazed  white  tile,  I have  found  this  width  to  be  fully 

tb.  basement  stories,  which  I have  done  successfully  at  Colonial 

" ,r‘  * 1 :i  ’his  case  to  obtain  a light  reflected  upwards,  I have  splayed  the 

l*rt  of  the  •hJr*  outwards 


M of  window  space  being  of  ihc  first  importance,  it  is  desirable  to  economize, 

■ • • • ’ ’b  window  frames;  this  has,  in  some  instances,  led  to  the 

' ' "!  "p‘,m»£>  which  allows  a frame  of  less  depth  than  when 

l',i  : at.'  hung  I.,  turn  on  centres,  but  the  same  disadvantage 
‘ " ' * c*  ::  11  1,11 ' 1-  ■ in  opening  they  derange  the  desk  or  table  which  is 

■ • • ■ ■ : reducing  the  size  of  the  frames,  I have  always  made  a 

the  Mah  only  to  hang,  but  m constant  window  cleaning  is  an  important  feature  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  these  establishments,  I have  always  worked  projecting  iron  brackets  into  the  area  walls,  at 
convenient  distances,  whereon  planks  may  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  repair  or  cleaning.  In  forming 
the  window  I have  generally  placed  the  head  above  the  level  of  the  floor  above,  and  in  some  cases  I have 
formed  bulk  heads  in  the  floor  above,  at  the  height  of  a desk,  and  splayed  the  ceiling  below  up  to  the 
under  side  of  the  desk  above,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  light  ns  much  as  possible  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  rooms. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  use  of  white  tiles  for  lining  the  walls  of  the  areas ; this  gives  a very 
great  advantage,  not  only  in  reflecting  light,  but  the  appearance  is  also  pleasing,  and  it  is  very  easily 
cleansed;  every  shower,  in  fact,  helps  to  do  this.  They  were  first  used  by  me  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Francis  Moon,  at  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  and  this,  so  far  as  I know,  is  the  first  instance  of  their 
application  on  a scale  of  any  magnitude  in  City  buildings.  It  is  obvious  that  they  may  be  made 
hexagonal  in  form,  or  square  or  diamond  shaped,  and  ornamental  borders  might  be  introduced,  but  this 
I have  never  seen  done,  as  the  great  object  is  to  obtain,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the  best 
reflection  of  pure  light.  I have  carried  out  this  principle  not  only  in  internal  areas,  but  also  in  two 
instances  in  the  narrow  passages  in  the  City,  one  of  which  is  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  leading  from  Lombard 
Street  to  Cornhill,  where,  having  the  control  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  I was  enabled  to 
obtain  the  lining  of  the  opposite  walls ; and  another  instance  is  the  back  of  the  building  in  Finch  Lane, 
built  for  the  Middlesex  Bank,  which  abuts  on  a narrow  court,  and  being  opposite  to  a house  in  which  I 
was  professionally  interested,  I obtained  that  the  back  of  the  bank  should  be  covered  with  white 
glazed  tiles. 

The  staircases  and  landings  are  almost  always  of  stone,  and  fire-proof.  At  the  Middlesex  Bank 
just  alluded  to,  the  staircase  is  of  terra-cotta;  the  finishing  and  decoration  are  very  simple.  The 
chimney  pieces  are  also  generally  very  economical  in  character,  and  indeed  I have  sometimes  thought  in 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  profitable  buildings  of  this  class,  that  the  chimney  pieces  have  been  treated 
with  too  rigid  an  economy. 

The  outer  doors  to  the  office  are  generally  made  in  solid  frames,  as  they  are  constantly  being  used, 
and  the  frames  are  generally  carried  up  so  as  to  form  a fanlight  over  the  door,  in  which  there  is  a swing 
sash,  fixed  to  open  on  centres,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into  the  rooms  from  the  spacious 
landings  and  staircases  with  which  they  communicate.  And  the  door  itself  is  usually  a glazed  door, 
which  admits  of  placing  the  name  conspicuously  on  the  door,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  light  to  the 
passages.  I need  hardly  say  that  a most  extensive  use  of  plate  glass  is  made,  both  in  the  windows  and 
screens ; and  it  is  remarkable  how  little  sound  passes  from  one  room  to  another  when  separated  with 
screens  glazed  with  plate  glass. 

Another  obvious  necessity  is  a good  supply  of  water-closets,  wash-hand  basins,  and  urinals.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  devote  special  rooms  for  this  purpose,  grouping  the  closets  together  in  the  less 
valuable  part  of  the  house,  as  the  basement  and  upper  floors.  In  the  Colonial  Chambers,  which  contains 
fifty-two  rooms,  I have  provided  twenty  water-closets,  and  in  Bell  Yard  Chambers,  containing  sixty 
rooms,  there  are  about  twenty  water  closets,  besides  urinals  and  wash-hand  basins  in  both  cases ; and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  cisterns  must  be  of  large  size.  In  Langbourne  Chambers,  the  architect  has 
contrived  an  arrangement  of  pipes  passing  at  the  back  of  the  fire-places,  so  as  to  procure  a supply  of 
warm  water  for  the  use  of  the  offices. 

And  now,  to  conclude,  I beg  to  refer  to  some  points  of  practice  incidental  to  this  class  of  building. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  arises  in  building,  not  only  office  buildings,  but  indeed  all  descrip- 
tions of  buildings  in  the  city,  is  the  serious  difficulty  which  arises  out  of  questions  of  light  and  air. 
The  question  suggests  itself  out  of  the  subject  of  this  paper;  it  is  one  which  merits  the  careful  attention 
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- I ■ ••  ; 1 Lth  j]_  h I am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestions  which  would  meet  or  mitigate 

th-  ii!  i;ul ■ - : -t.iiitlv  : i r i - i 1 1 u"  '-ut  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  I cannot  but  think  that  some  course 

I r i .•  a i i t-  1 which  would  be  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 

I . , r.i  • , • . : .-n  t-»  any  aggrieved  party,  as  the  law  not  stands,  if  any  adjoining  owner  has 

•r*.  t.«:  . bni:  t ■ hi-  ; r.-iudicc.  is  to  .bring  an  action  for  the  damage  done.  This  is  always  an  expensive 

an  i ’ r at-  - • • m :■  f ; r.>. vrding,  and  in  the  great  and  rational  sympathy  which  exists  in  favour  of  the 
. : ; a:  ly  much  improved  building,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proving  to  a third 

a v • . : i . ni. -.ant  of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  claimant’s  lights  were 

i.  it  i s hat  ilv  p >sil>le  t..  obtain  anything  more  than  a nominal  damage  for  the  injury  sustained. 
1 - I . b . ••  fr.  , u.-nt  o.vurtvnee  of  applying  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  buildings  being  erected; 

a : . h . n • ; r.  lino  ha-  the  very  great  advantage  that  it  obliges  the  aggressor  to  justify  his 

inn  - - r.  h--  | roe.  .-.I-  to  raise  his  building,  and  before  his  case  is  strengthened  by  the  prestige 

• i • par.-  1,  :i  n of  hi- new  building.  An  injunction  is,  however,  often  obtained  upon  very 

- b.  . : ul  . n tic  int .-r.-sts  of  the  objecting  party,  although  actually  affected,  are  compara- 

’ ••  ’•>  • \tr*  in.  . a. ail  in  ■■  inpari-ou  with  the  interests  of  the  party  accused  as  the  aggressor.  So  that, 

• 1 ! ••  1"  i r<‘  i.  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  some  better  means  should  exist  for  solving 

b iidi.  r I t!  ink  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  often  considerable  hardship  in  the  law 

•'  -*  oi'h  i • . i'  .ir  that  if  it  were  in  all  cases  carried  out,  the  houses  of  London  must  remain 

•:>  h.  i_dit. — a condition  which  would  alike  be  detrimental  to  architectural  effect, 
v 1 : : ' a k t ti ■■■  value  of  property,  completely  negativing  the  theory  that  a freehold 

* ’ ! • • nir.-  of  the  earth  even  to  the  heavens. 


The  ca.M?  wh 
>ntr  nu  tli 


t : . . tiui 


’■  a.  fount  ->t  tin-  thorough  manner  in  which  it  was  worked  out,  became  a standard 
-!  th.-  Mfivliant  Taylors’  Company  against  Truscott,  and  a particular  interest 
m * - liavin-  been  the  first  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a custom  which  by  long 
' ■ i d nty  of  law,  namely,  the  custom  which,  until  this  case  was  tried,  allowed  all 
: - m t !"•  City  of  London  to  carry  their  buildings  to  any  height  they  pleased, 
h v .t-  a custom  never  directly  repealed  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it 
. u*.  I \ r-  a-.-n  of  the  Act  of  the  71st  chapter  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  George  IY,  an  act  for 
B ° i r'l  ' 1 "n  '’vrtain  cases,  to  have  been  abolished.  The  injunction  to  restrain 
• 1 1 : ! ' 1 ‘ r‘ ‘ Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  held  that  there  was  a primci  facie  case 

■ ation  of  their  work.  Nevertheless,  an  account  was  taken  of  the 
. A-  ::  ■ tun.- : and  an  action  at  Common  Law,  the  Court  of  Chancery  not  being  then 
*’  directed  tried,  to  prove  the  fact  whether  there  was  damage  done  to 
' • "r  nut-  This  cause  was  accordingly  tried  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s 

■ t .f  a damage  was  clearly  established ; whereupon  it  went  back  to  the 
. but  a-  there  had  been  some  deviation  from  the  old  line  of  building 
lmk*  haring  been  eomewhat  set  back,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  appointed  an  eminent 

• t to  which  the  defendant’s  bmlding  should  be  pulled  down  so  as  to 

■ - i a they  formerly  had,  and  the  decree  was  made  in  conformity 
1 I ' ’ d-  therefore  obtained  all  the  satisfaction  which  the  Court  could 
' ‘ 'lM'"  n "ia,,rr  c< 'inpromise,  and  a compensation  was  accepted  for 
w amme0M  notions  prevailing  on  the  subject:  one  is  that 
' 11  " "i  • building  to  any  extent;  another  is  that 
‘ ' nmx  g is  not  to  a height  beyond  a line  drawn  at  an  angle  of 
’ r ,l,e  ol  which  is  affected  by  the  raising  of  an 


iff*  tl 
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adjoining  building  ; another  is  that  sky  lights  or  horizontal  roof  lights  are  not  subject  to  the  same  law 
as  ordinary  vertical  windows.  All  these  are  purely  fallacious,  and  however  distant  the  obstruction,  or 
however  brought  about,  if  an  ancient  light,  that  is,  a light  which  has  existed  twenty  years,  is  injuriously 
affected  by  reason  of  the  works  of  an  adjoining  owner,  there  is  a cause  of  action. 

There  is,  however,  a quite  recent  case,  arising  out  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  noble  pile  of  office  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  old  East  India  House,  when,  on  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  there  was  a judgment 
given,  I believe,  of  a character  more  favourable  to  those  engaged  in  erecting  new  buildings,  to  which  I 
am  only  able  to  refer,  without  giving  the  actual  details  of  the  case. 

Besides  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law,  with  which  all  who  build  in  London  are 
probably  but  too  familiar,  we  have  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  special  Act  which  regulates  Metropolitan 
buildings,  namely,  the  Building  Act, — one  which  is  pretty  sure  to  require  attention  is  that  section  of 
the  Act  which  prevents  our  forming  openings  in  an  external  wall  exceeding  one-half  the  area  of  the 
wall ; and  when  you  look  at  such  a facade  as  that  of  Colonial  Chambers,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear 
that  the  Act  had  been  contravened,  but  if  you  reckon  up  all  the  space  below  ground,  in  which  no 
openings  occur,  there  is  enough  to  justify  the  building  as  it  stands,  and  in  fact  it  seldom  happens  that 
this  is  the  serious  difficulty  which  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  Another  restriction  which  creates  a difficulty 
is  the  limitation  of  the  contents  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  the  Act  allows.  This  I have  felt  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  in  my  own  buildings,  by  dividing  the  building  by  brick  walls  and  double  iron  doors,  so  as 
to  form  it  in  compartments  not  exceeding  the  required  cubical  capacity ; but  in  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  city  office  buildings  erected  in  Mincing  Lane,  where  the  division  was  not  thus  carried  out,  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  late  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  who  was  then,  as  Lord  Mayor,  the  sitting 
magistrate,  and  in  consideration  of  the  building  being  built  with  fire-proof  floors  the  division  by  vertical 
walls  so  as  to  obtain  the  required  area  was  not  insisted  on. 

There  is  still  another  practical  point,  but  of  a totally  different  character,  to  which  I beg  to  refer 
you ; for  one  element  of  success  in  these  office  buildings  is  a good  organization  of  such  services  as  the 
offices  require,  which,  although  limited,  require  careful  and  regular  attention.  With  a view  to  ensure 
this  it  is  usual  to  have  a short  code  of  printed  regulations,  which  form  a part  of  every  agreement  under 
which  the  separate  offices  are  held.  In  one  building,  the  internal  organization  of  which  is  well  known 
to  me,  it  is  stipulated  that  a certain  sum  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  rent  for  each  room,  for  the 
office  cleaning  and  for  coals ; that  the  painting  be  renewed  at  fixed  intervals,  and  that  the  charge  for 
painting  the  passages  and  staircase  be  distributed  among  the  tenants ; that  all  window  cleaning  shall 
also  be  done  by  the  owner  at  fixed  periods  and  charged  to  the  tenants ; that  all  external  blinds  are 
renewed  at  stated  periods  at  the  tenants’  expense ; that  no  name  board  or  plate  or  other  marks  are  set 
up  on  the  building,  except  with  the  owner’s  consent.  The  owner  also  provides,  at  the  tenants’  expense, 
a porter  in  plain  livery,  who  acts  as  door  keeper.  All  these  arrangements  ensure  a uniformity  of 
appearance,  and  maintain  a cleanliness  and  good  order  in  the  establishment,  which  has  its  value  to  the 
tenants  as  well  as  to  the  owner,  and  prevents  the  confusion,  which  would  be  inevitable  in  large 
establishments,  if  separate  office  cleaners,  &c.  were  allowed,  and  separate  coal  stores  kept. 

The  President  said  there  were  many  gentlemen  present  connected  with  these  operations  in  the 
City,  to  whom  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  paper  must  have  been  highly  interesting,  and  whose  knowledge  might  add 
still  further  to  the  very  valuable  notes  which  had  already  been  communicated  to  this  meeting.  He 
therefore  hoped  gentlemen  professionally  connected  with  the  City  would  favour  the  Institute  with  the 
results  of  their  experience. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr  said,  the  practical  points  to  which  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  referred  were  some  of  them 
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■ ■ A--  •!  : rtan.-.*.  Ft  instance,  the  question  of  light  and  air,  according  to  the  present  state  of 

• , u t v. !.i  h it  w..uld  he  well  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  Nothing  was  more 

a . , li.dit  and  air  as  it  stood.  He  was  afraid  Mr.  I’ Anson  took  the  side  of  the 

;f  h «<•  . • -a a-  - i -id  t< > be  injured;  he  (Mr.  Kerr)  took  the  side  of  the  owner  who  was 
. i ■ 1 V i : 1 1 :i ri  1 y an  owner  was  allowed  to  build  as  he  pleased  on  his  own  ground;  hut 

if  hi*  neighbour  had  established  an  “easement”  which  was  thus  injured,  (the  easement  in  this  case 

lijit  over  adjoining  property),  then  he  thought  the  law  ought  to  lean,  not 
n xt  I ...  v . . a.  id.  nt,  nr  a neighbour’s  inadvertency,  had  acquired  the  easement,  but  towards 

.Tty,  and  who  now  required  to  use  it  in  a particular  way.*  The  difficulty  might, 

• a givat  in-  asure  by  a law  to  this  effect — that  the  owner  of  the  ground  should  be 
t i . a ■ 1 hiui'.  lf,  provided  he  paid  damages  for  any  injury  to  a neighbour’s  easements, 

■ ■ r.  t ■ I a "i— scd  by  u competent  jury,  on  intelligent  and  equitable  grounds. f The 
- ■ • t<  rpr.  t.  d,  permitted  the  neighbour,  by  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to 

;u  pr  • . • d i 1 1 with  his  building;  and  as  Mr.  I’Anson  and  many  others  knew,  the 
■ ■ - !vrd  iii  the  Chancery  suits,  sometimes  instituted  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences, 

h ..  • r:u  a wry  ri> -u.^  disadvantage  in  respect  of  any  improvement  in  the  best  class  of 

Tii.  a again,  not,  only  did  this  question  affect  the  private  right  of  owners,  but  it 
-t.  •;  • e r.  -n  ,.f  the  public,  because  the  commerce  of  London  depended  very  much  on  the 

i • r I.  i’li  v..i'  t > eon>ist  of  houses  40  feet  in  height,  or  of  50  or  60  feet.  Another  point 

tb.  !■  tnr  i tie-  a p p 1 i . -ati.-n  of  the  Building  Act,  and  this  led  him  to  suggest  what  he  had 

• .•  r m ■ t h-T  quarters,  viz.  that  it  was  most  important  that  in  the  expected  new 

; 1 ‘ I;  ar  i -,f  \\  « - r k s .-hould  be  entrusted  with  discretionary  powers  to  a wider  extent  than 

At  i "•  • nt  th.  y could  only  deal  with  questions  which  are  not  settled  by  the  Act,  but 

Iw  h>  1*1  that  the  lloan  1 of  Work  ' "light  to  be  allowed  to  sanction  a deviation  from  the  strict  reading  of 
ti-nal  - a — practically  required  it.  That  would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
IMi  • • ' tb"  pr, nt  system,  under  which  the  district  surveyor  must  enforce  the  law, 

••  • ■ rdmg  to  tin  interpretation  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  the  Board  of 

‘ ■ • 1 ' ■1.v  “:i.v,  it  bad  no  jurisdiction — no  authority  even  to  sanction  a practical 

* * 'k*  ‘ ’■  r :,1‘ ^ Fiverj 1,  lie  believed,  or  some  other  such  large  provincial  cities,  the 

s ;i11  tb-'  diM-rct  ionary  power  he  suggested;  and  surely  there  could  be  found 

*’r  4 "bj.  ■ u>  t lie  complexities  of  London  building,  the  Board  of  Works  of  the 

ba<l  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
•b.  practical  pap,  r,  which,  he  hoped,  would  be  but  one  of  a series  of  such 

tl« : n r.  would  n-.t  In-itate  to  oiler  in  reference  to  their  own  works,  for  there  was 
''  I "btuiu  greater  benefit  than  communicating  to  each  other  the  results  of 
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• A limn.,  Fell-.w,  would  enter  his  protest  against  the  theory  that  an  owner  of 

•'  ^ '"Id  b®  allowed  t"  build  and  destroy  his  neighbour’s  light  or  property  by 

' 1 bim.  li  was  a tyranny  that  would  never  be  endured  in  any 

1 ' • » *b.-r  of  buildings  and  offices,  and  lighting  places  with  little 


**»■*  pocket  Without  his  knowledge;  contrive,  by  what- 
*•1  hU  kaowkdf  ..r,  «d  you  may  keep  it  there  for  ever  after  in  defiance  of 


♦ Ik.  mak,  I ••  u4d  lb*  U»  Court  of  i . guu  * t:ikc  thii  very  view  of  the  K 
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holes  or  wells  of  7 feet  diameter,  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  public  health.  The  law,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  this,  founded  on  the  old  Roman  legal  maxim,  “ Utere  tuo  ut  nemini  non  loedas ,”  and 
was  also  in  accordance  with  a much  higher  law,  which  said,  “ do  to  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you.”  That  the  best  laws  might  be  perverted  they  knew;  that  frivolous  actions  and 
suits  would  be  brought  they  knew ; but  those  who  had  had  City  practice  knew  that  the  most  daring 
things  were  sometimes  done  there  that  could  possibly  be  conceived.  He  had  known  cases  in  which 
fifty  men  were  set  to  work  at  night  with  torches,  to  carry  up  a wall  which  blocked  the  light  of 
adjacent  building,  that  the  neighbour  might  not  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  a Chancery 
injunction ; and  redress  from  a flagrant  wrong  could  only  be  obtained  by  protracted  and  expensive  action, 
to  get  the  dry  value  of  the  property  before  the  injury  was  inflicted.  He  hoped  this  Institute  would  never 
sanction  anything  of  the  sort.  With  regard  to  the  law  on  these  matters,  they  knew  what  law  was  in  all 
cases.  It  was  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery,  and  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Where  they 
laid  down  abstract  principles  the  most,  they  did  the  greatest  injustice.  The  justice  of  the  case  was 
simply  this,  “make  the  best  of  your  property,  so  that  you  do  not  thereby  hurt  your  neighbours;’’ 
and  if  they  could  tell  him  a better  law  than  that,  as  between  man  and  man,  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  it  to-night.  With  regard  to  the  City  offices,  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  omitted  to  mention 
two  large  instances,  the  Gresham  House,  and  the  extensive  works  that  had  been  carried  out  on 
the  site  of  the  old  India  House ; he  had  also  omitted  some  large  works  of  the  kind  carried  out 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Whichcord.  The  great  fault,  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  the  majority  of  these  structures, 
was  that  the  courts  or  spaces  left  for  light  and  air  were,  in  most  instances,  too  narrow.  The  great  fault 
in  Gresham  House  was  that  the  areas  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  building.  Those  rooms  to  the 
south  of  the  central  corridors  were  pretty  well  lighted,  but  those  to  the  north  were  overshadowed  by  that 
part  of  the  building.  They  got  no  light  except  from  the  north,  and  that  only  in  small  quantity,  owing 
to  the  houses  on  the  other  side.  It  struck  him  in  these  large  buildings,  some  of  which  he  had  laid  out, 
one  great  thing  was  1o  make  all  the  openings  to  the  south,  and  to  get  as  much  light  pouring  down 
through  the  opening  as  they  possibly  could : also  to  keep  the  corridors  on  the  north  side  as  much 
as  they  could.  There  was  a peculiar  feature  in  the  India  House  buildings,  where  the  openings 
were  made  streets  as  it  were.  They  were  not  covered  over,  but  had  open  courts  ; each  block  of 
buildings  having  its  own  front  door,  and  its  own  staircase.  In  that  way  they  came  back  to  the 
original  plan  of  laying  out  these  properties.  He  believed  this  sort  of  rage  for  constructing  offices 
had  taken  place  again  and  again  in  the  City  of  London,  and  depended  very  much  on  the  state  of 
trade.  He  had  heard  of  great  financial  reverses  having  been  experienced  in  these  speculations.  Years 
ago  extensive  office  premises  were  built  or  converted  by  the  well  known  Hercules  Painter ; but  times 
changed,  rents  went  down,  and  the  man  was  nearly  ruined.  In  another  instance,  one  Moxhay,  originally 
a hatter,  having  amassed  a large  property,  went  into  immense  speculations,  built  and  converted  offices 
in  all  directions;  the  panic  of  1845  came,  things  went  down,  and  he  died  almost  penniless.  He  was 
aware  that  the  value  of  property  of  this  description  had  greatly  enhanced  in  the  present  day.  It 
depended  on  the  state  of  trade.  A man  did  not  care  to  a few  pounds  what  rent  he  paid  for  his  counting- 
house  in  the  City  so  long  as  he  made  large  returns  from  his  business.  But  rainy  days  might  come. 
They  might  have  to  contend  with  pecuniary  difficulties  at  home  and  on  the  continent.  There  were 
many  causes  affecting  trade,  and  in  such  events  he  thought  these  speculations  would  suffer  very  severely, 
There  was  one  thing  worthy  of  remark,  that  was  the  great  cost  at  which  these  buildings  were  con- 
structed. When  they  hear  of  8-|d.  and  lO^d.  per  cube  foot,  it  appeared  to  him  very  extravagant, 
compared  with  what  was  done  in  other  places.  He  knew  there  was  great  grumbling  when  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  estimated  to  cost  lid.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
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i . 11  •'  v,!'  anc-ngst  tlie  most  useful  papers  that  came  before  the  Institute,  in 

I oage  what  a man  had  done,  and  what  his  experience  had  been.  Such 
J,  ,r.t  ...  ; v | i Hi' 're  practical  value  than  more  showy,  more  learned,  and  more  refined 

communication*. 

* r k . markin-  that  lOhl.  per  foot  cube  was  rather  a low  than  a high  price,  and 

:•  1-.  i . ■ , > t , lu  gged  permission  to  ask  a practical  question.  A few  years 

,.  • i!  , • . : that  in  the  City  the  site  and  the  building  put  upon  it  were  about 

ip  ^ 1 t> . hear  from  Mr.  I’ Anson  how  the  relative  values  stand  at  the 

I i *j;  ■.  • ..  I,  that  in  the  case  of  a small  plot  of  land  fetching  £115,000.,  and  re-sold 

..  . h the\  could  put  a like  amount  in  the  shape  of  a building  upon  that 


\[  : ii  1 1 • ill.  Colonial  Chambers,  Lombard  Street,  the  price  of  the  land,  as 

and  mijit  be  considered  a fictitious  value,  viz.,  £30,000.,  and  £500.  a-year 
iij  n ii  did  not  cost  more  than  £ 5000.  He  gave  evidence  in  a recent 
i . Stiv.-t,  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  the  claim  was 
i*  . . . i 1 1 . • . -t*  the  buildings  was  not  above  £ 6000.  or  £7000.  With  regard  to 

i \|  A 1 ini,  hi-  i . >v n opinion  was,  that  for  a cycle  of  years  the  value  of  this 
I In  iv  might  be  a season  of  depression,  but  for  a cycle  of  eight 
• y.  ■ 1 ini.  n th"  value  of  this  property  was  enhanced.  The  value  of  land  in 

: ,■  ; . ■ . to  I within  th"  last  few  years,  until  it  had  increased  beyond  all  proportion 
<>f  the  buildings  placed  upon  it. 

r • it:,..;  a . n]  any  for  financial  purposes  had  started,  and  they  were  going 

and  . . and  pr-'p'-ed  to  begin  with  £3,000,000.  capital.  They  must  have 

d in  y must  have  palaces  to  draw  in  the  public,  and  they  did  not 
X 1 in"!-.'  <«r  lc-s,  for  a site,  was  nothing  in  starting  such  a scheme,  com- 

nn  I"  by  the  show.  But  suppose  such  a panic  arose  among  the 
■ 1 - ■ v • v.  oild  become  of  the  high  prices?  He  had  known  properties 
I a 1 ja;  • 1 cent,  per  cout.  in  a few  years.  In  a h - use  which  would  hardly  produce  sixty  guineas, 

• t’i"".  In  other  instances  he  could  name  property  let  for  £180., 
* 1 t..  . and  now  lia  l ri.sen  to  C220. 


I""'  marlo  d.  in  the  case  referred  to,  after  the  land  was  purchased  it  was 

' ; ' • • i'*‘  t'*  receive  £50,000.  more  when  the  building  was 

■■  1:  ' ' tii"  dte  and  erect  the  building,  without  putting  their 

t/> **»r  for  n farthing  of  money. 


* ' ■'  " * : ' '*•  ' * Oir  > object  of  the  enhanced  value  of  land  in  the  City, 

* ' ' l* r'  I i : ' : . d ,-oiin'  land  in  Throgmorton  Street  at  a price  equal 

I"  r ' "*•  ’ •••  • : 1 "He lit  in  Is.)  | at  £4.  per  foot.  The  Auction  Mart 

1 ' • •'  ‘ ' i',  ! i h"«t  h>r  the  freehold.  £17.  per  foot,  he  understood, 

: ^1  A " lii<h  was  parish  property.  These  were  instances  of 

H'  did  not  find  that  rents  were  equally  increasing, 

' 1 were  given  by  companies  started  to  acquire 
" '•  II  ' ) were  not  generally  given  for  land  for  office 

L Exchange  were  let  were  about  nine  shillings 
'■  “ ^ ! hr>t  floor,  and  five  shillings  for  the  second 
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floor ; the  third  floor  at  three  shillings  was  not  generally  considered  profitable.  For  the  sake  of  archi- 
tectural London  they  might  carry  up  high  buildings,  but  beyond  a certain  limit  they  were  not 
profitable  to  the  owners.  [The  President  remarked  that  at  nine  shillings  per  square  foot,  the  rent  of 
an  office  20  by  20  would  be  £180.  a year!  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  confirmed  what  Mr.  Cole  said.] 
Mr.  COLE  continued,  that  a first  floor  office,  20  by  15  feet,  has  been  let  since  1854  at  £120.  His  own 
offices  were  charged  at  similar  rates.  At  the  same  time  it  behoved  all  to  try  and  keep  down  the  increasing 
value  of  land,  because  they  sometimes  wanted  to  be  buyers  as  well  as  sellers.  He  had  sold  half  of  the 
site  of  a party  wall  in  Throgmorton  Street  at  the  price  he  had  mentioned ; but  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
house  in  that  street,  and  the  owner  would  not  even  give  him  a figure ; therefore  they  must  look  to  what 
might  happen  to  them  as  buyers.  On  the  question  of  light  he  would  refer  to  a point  which  had  not 
been  touched  on.  Supposing  an  old  building,  having  twelve  lights,  were  pulled  down,  and  reinstated 
by  a building  with  twenty  lights,  or  carried  up  to  a height  to  admit  of  those  additional  lights  : the 
buildings  adjoining  that  pulled  down  became  damaged  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  lights  acquiring  a 
right  over  them.  It  was  there  they  wanted  some  right  of  action.  They  had  it  for  obstruction  to  light ; 
but  the  injury  he  alluded  to  was  occasioned  by  the  new  building  so  acquiring  additional  rights  of 
light.  Twenty  years,  which  gave  this  right,  soon  pass  away.  Recently  in  the  City  there  stood  a 
building  near  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  had  very  few  back  windows.  It  was  rebuilt  with  many 
windows.  He  asked  the  architect  to  enter  into  an  agreement  that  he  would  not  thereby  acquire  more 
right  of  light ; but  he  asked  in  vain.  He  (Mr.  Cole)  therefore  began  to  raise  on  the  Stock  Exchange  a 
wall,  32  feet  in  height,  against  the  new  windows.  It  was  required  to  be  pulled  down,  but  it  was  not ; 
and  he  had  no  other  resource  for  protecting  the  Stock  Exchange,  because  the  law  did  not  give  him  an 
injunction  against  any  one  acquiring  a right  of  light  for  more  windows  than  were  had  before.  On  a 
point  of  practice,  he  would  ask  Mr.  I’ Anson  whether  he  had  not  found  an  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  large  surfaces  of  plate  glass,  in  what  was  familiarly  known  as  “the  banker’s  draught?”  The 
warm  air  was  condensed  and  fell,  and  there  was  no  persuading  the  clerks  that  it  was  not  a veritable 
draught.  He  thought  so  much  glass  an  evil  in  that  respect.  In  the  construction  of  division  walls  in 
offices  it  was  desirable  not  to  build  them  from  bottom  to  top,  as  usually  done,  but  to  insert  in  every 
wall  iron  girders  in  the  depth  of  each  floor,  which  would  allow  of  thinner  walls ; and  it  might  happen 
before  the  building  was  finished  that  a tenant  offered  himself  who  required  this  or  that  wall  swept  away, 
and  by  the  use  of  such  girders  these  requirements  might  be  met  by  taking  down  walls  and  making  good 
the  floors  and  ceilings  in  a day. 

Mr.  Wyatt  PAPWORTH,  Fellow,  wished  to  be  informed  whether  or  not  the  areas  were  covered  at 
the  top  in  the  instances  referred  to  by  Mr.  I’ Anson,  as  he  had  seen  some  offices  where  the  area  was 
enclosed  at  the  top,  leaving  an  open  space  between  the  skylight  and  the  parapets  for  ventilation.  If 
this  covering  be  not  adopted,  he  then  would  ask  how  the  tiles  on  the  walls  were  secured ; whether 
they  were  merely  kept  in  place  by  cement ; for  damp  getting  behind  them  might,  in  the  latter  case, 
cause  them  to  drop  and  smash  the  skylights  over  the  ground  floor  offices,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of  some 
one  in  the  room. 

Mr.  I’ Anson  replied  he  had  never  covered  the  areas  with  skylights.  Care  was  required  in  fixing 
the  tiles.  He  had  fixed  them  in  Portland  cement,  and  they  had  stood  many  years.  It  is  better  to  fix 
when  the  wall  is  perfectly  dry. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  Fellow,  as  an  old  officer  under  the  Building  Act,  would  ask  Mr.  I’ Anson  by  what 
authority  he  had  calculated  the  brickwork  of  the  foundations  as  part  of  the  facade  of  the  wall  ? According 
to  his  own  reading  of  the  Act,  they  were  obliged  to  measure  the  area  of  an  external  wall  from  the  base, 
that  is,  the  course  above  the  footings  to  the  level  of  the  topmast  ceiling ; this  would  not  include 
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Mtiogs  nor  the  parapi-t ; and  if  another  system  was  adopted,  he  thought  the  legality  of  it  might  be 
, IC  I t ..  : .a  c .ntcuts,  Mr.  I’ Anson  stated  he  divided  the  buildings  by  party  walls  with 

. (r, . • ...  r..  v . v t l c regarded  as  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  so  as  to  come  within 

x ...  , ■ • . A • ' lb  a:  ; r<  lu  iuled  these  buildings  came  within  the  dwelling  house  class,  and  in 
,,  . a limitation  of  cubical  contents  did  not  apply.  If  it  did,  he  should  like 

* tiring  cubic  feet,— whether  it  included  the  thickness  of  the  walls  or 
. r.  . at.-nts  imude  the  area  of  the  building? 

V : ti.at  the  ari  a was  measured  from  the  top  of  the  footings,  but  the  footings 

. . . 1 . wa-  m * parapet.  As  regarded  the  divisions  of  the  building,  the  district 

r wit  m-ti.  u'ar  he  had  had  to  deal,  held  that  the  building  should  not  exceed  the  pre- 

, t,  and  he  had  adapted  his  buildings  to  meet  that  view,  and  he  measured  the 
“in-  . : the  j arty  walls,  and  including  the  internal  and  other  walls. 

. . . i . r ::  . i : t ihi-  Mihjeet  had  been  well  handled  both  in  the  paper  and  in  the  discussion. 

. i in  tiie  case  of  Truscott,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made.  In  that  case 
— t,.  the  Merchant  Taylor’s  School,  and  it  appeared  that -by  very  little 

t,  r ii.  •:  at  i-  if  lights  had  been  introduced  into  the  roof  of  the  school,  they  might  have 

But  it  was  held  that  the  parties  applying  for  the  injunction  were 
it  „•  • a..:.',  the  light  and  air,  which  would  be  ample,  even  though  the  building 

■ i . a : t up  opposite  to  them.  He  thought  it  was  a defect  not  to  allow  the 

• ’ :int  wa>  made,  to  compensate  in  respect  of  light  and  air,  by  other 

v ti.*  y ii.  i 5"  at  their  own  expense,  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  other  parties. 

. ’ .■•  :.t  fiMruction  of  walls  on  every  floor  was  a leading  principle  in  the 

w ">  < tie  City,  >"  as  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  sweep  away  the  divisions  of 
r-  . . a"  r- : -,v  arrangements  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  tenants.  There  was  one 

1 *■  ha  m t t-  uele  d < n,  viz.,  the  iron  fronts  of  houses,  of  which  there  were  many 

■ • W 1 . fronts  were  carried  up  in  cast-iron,  combining  great  strength  with 

» ■ • ■ '■  ■ : large  masses  of  material,  whether  of  brick  or  stone.  As  to 

li.iak  * bat  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  liability  of  parties 
_•  "De  window,  and  that  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  building  in 
. • •’  a rights,  and  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  building  in 

: h«  <•  | int ' bad  bet  a wdl  tried.  The  main  law  of  the  land  was  as  it  was  in 
' • • -r  : • • - ii' • • • 1 1 r . But  there  were  many  interpretations  as  to  the  mode 
'•r'  : d i ♦ • • ■ i : • • t ■ d , and  many  opinions  as  to  what  the  width  of  a street  should 
! bn  t"  what  height  he  pleased;  because  if  an  area  of  10  feet 

•"  1 : ■ ' -‘d  i bf  '’  ivy'  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  would  seem  that 

■ ' • ilf  t arrying  up  of  buildings  to  any  height  whatever.  He  was 
' !*•  •!  ■ t-  - a-  to  iht-  thanks  that  were  due  to  Mr.  I’ Anson  for  the  very 
m J i.  .-f.il  fommuDication  he  had  made  to  them. 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEATRES. 

By  Warington  Taylor,  Esq. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  December  19th,  1864. 


The  construction  of  theatres,  from  their  scarcity,  occupies  the  attention  of  architects  less  than  any  other 
class  of  building.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so ; for  the  habits  of  a country  truly  domestic  do  not  demand 
amusement  away  from  the  fire-side.  In  southern  countries  matters  are  different ; people  live  more  out 
of  doors,  and  take  a deeper  interest  in  stage  performances.  As  an  Englishman,  I think  our  customs 
much  more  natural,  and  certainly  more  conducive  to  family  happiness.  Still  the  theatre  here  as 
elsewhere  is  an  institution,  and  on  that  account  demands  attention.  In  ancient  Greece  performances 
took  place  only  at  fixed  periods,  by  day  light ; and  as  the  climate  was  genial,  the  covering  over  the 
theatre  was  temporary.  There  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  sun,  whereas  in  our  modern 
theatres  it  becomes  permanent,  and  for  the  prfrpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain.  There  immense  audiences 
had  to  be  entertained ; in  our  times  they  are  comparatively  limited  in  numbers.  It  is  useless  to  run 
our  comparison  further.  To  all  educated  men  the  habits  of  the  Greeks  are  more  or  less  well  known ; 
and  our  present  object  is  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  constructing  a theatre  in  the  present  day,  and 
more  especially  for  this  country.  In  this  paper  it  will  become  necessary  to  point  out  the  differences 
between  the  requirements  of  a foreign  theatre  and  an  English  one,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  our  peculiar  wants.  Such  a theatre  as  the  new  Opera  House  in  Paris,  which  is 
essentially  a Government  establishment,  would  be  wholly  useless  in  England ; where  a theatre  is  a 
private  speculation.  Concerning  the  plans  which  are  deposited  in  the  library  here,  I shall  remark  that 
they  do  not  show  any  originality  of  arrangement,  nor  do  I see  anything  practical  in  the  plan.  I find  it 
an  exaggerated  and  badly  proportioned  copy  of  Munich,  with  which  it  will  not  compare  for  compactness. 
Modern  architects  imagine  that  a theatre  is  an  intensely  difficult  building  to  carry  out,  and  consider 
themselves  very  important  men  when  they  have  one  to  build.  For  my  own  part  I cannot  see  that  a 
theatre  is  a difficult  building  to  arrange ; it  requires  only  common  sense,  and  attention  to  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  place.  It  requires  none  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  architect ; viz.  poetry.  A theatre  is 
only  used  for  a few  hours  every  evening ; very  few  people  live  in  it,  only  fireman,  hall  porter,  and 
housekeeper.  The  arrangements  are  strictly  practical,  just  what  are  wanted  for  the  few  hours  it  is  used. 
In  its  interior  arrangement  it  in  no  way  appeals  to  our  domestic  wants  and  habits,  neither  is  there  any 
sense  of  home  in  it : all  of  which  are  the  means  of  calling  forth  those  true  conceptions  of  domestic  poetry 
in  the  architect’s  arrangement  of  a private  house.  In  a domestic  dwelling  an  architect  has  scope  for  his 
imagination ; he  shows  himself  in  adapting  the  arrangements  to  creature  comforts  and  pleasing  effects 
to  the  eye ; but  a theatre  offers  none  of  these.  It  is  a pure  piece  of  practical  arrangement,  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  world  never  see,  nor  care  to  understand ; and  they  are  arrangements  which  are 
only  called  into  use  at  certain  hours : they  have  no  ties  on  our  feelings  like  the  arrangements  of  a house. 

When  a theatre  is  to  be  built,  we  generally  hear  of  the  architect  visiting  the  principal  theatres  of 
Europe,  rushing  over  the  continent,  uselessly  spending  either  his  own  money  or  his  employer’s.  Foreign 
theatres  are  of  no  possible  consequence  to  Englishmen.  I say  this,  knowing  myself  all  the  principal 
continental  theatres  well,  and  I am  quite  certain  I know  the  requirements  of  an  English  house.  I will 
therefore  briefly  explain  why  foreign  houses  are  of  no  importance  to  us.  In  France,  the  masses  visiting 
the  cheaper  parts  of  the  theatre  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  being  penned  into  barricades,  night  after 
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I \ .in,*  like  sheep.  In  Germany  going  to  the  theatre  is  a business;  one  o i 
. the  subscription  amounting  to  a mere  trifle.  They  go  in  very  quietly, 
t tkr  ; i ■ ‘i immnflat.ion.  They  walk  to  the  theatre  and  back,  the  number 
I)p -hen,  might  be  counted  on  your  fingers ; in  Darmstadt,  Cassell, 
Abroad  theatres  usually  stand  in  open  squares,  not  in  back  streets  and 
l i b is  all  so  different  to  England.  As  to  the  Opera  House  in  Paris,  its 

• in. . ;.  l.  Again,  in  Italy  the  large  theatres,  with  their  host  of  privileges, 
:,t  home.  But  let  us  enquire  more  seriously  into  the  immediate  wants 

! l'ir-t  all  we  must  divide  audiences  into  two  classes, — the  opera  audience 
: hi.-h  difference  however,  is  fast  passing  away.  The  playhouse  audience 

t'  . . •! n-ra ; where  ladies  dress,  and  room  must  be  found  for  carriages  to  take  up 
1 I .•  ip > difficulty  in  this  if  our  theatres  stood  on  large  open  squares,  like  at 

• harm-tadt.  Our  first  point,  then,  is  to  build  a theatre  with  as  few 
. many  exits.  People  do  not  come  to  a theatre  very  suddenly,  they 
■ . ymi  de-ire  to  have  as  few  attendants  to  pay  as  you  consistently  can,  as 

: . • in  ord.-r  to  avoid  both  misdealing  and  error,* and  to  make  this  part  of 

i mi . So  Png  as  you  have  any  parts  of  a theatre  with  unnumbered  seats, 
it  i-  ;i  question  of  first  come  first  served,  then  you  will  always  have  to 
I.  i : il  long  gallery  stairs  at  Covent  Garden,  with  the  door  near  the  top, 

• \ - a double  purpose,  they  are  at  once  stairs  and  waiting  hall.  For 

..  nr  i |.-d,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  two  to  go 
a-  .mi  : on  each  side.  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  describing  the  American 
aa  Exhibition  plan, — pay  your  money  at  the  door,  no  change ; these 

■ j ul 'lie,  which  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  you  must  study  them.  The 
i . • a-y  t > rise,  and  square.  Spiral  staircases  are  most  dangerous  with 

lain  this  at  once.  I must  say  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  under- 
. v.  ip tp  prices  are  higher,  the  gallery  seats  should  not  be  numbered  and 
. i i . a numbered  seat;  a thin  galvanized  iron  rail  between  each  seat 
I 1’..  tbi-  is  not  even  required,  for  people  are  polite  enough  not  to  take 
i k.  t-handkerchief  is  placed  there. 

i '.ddiim  a theatre  is  that  whenever  two  passages  meet,  by  which 
ii.  tii  pas.-au'e  should  be  double  the  size,  in  order  to  let  the  double 
and  -taircases  should  be  direct,  never  to  give  your  audience  a 

■ !.  nl* l g"  down;  they  do  not  then  hesitate  or  stop  the  way  at  all. 
In  the  new  Opera  House  at  Paris  the  plans  seem  to  me  to  be 

ball-  and  -taircases  will  give  rise  to  much  lounging  about.  By 
■ where  they  meet;  you  must  arrange  the  width  of  the  lobbies 
’bp  ii'im-t  principle  of  arriving  at  a comfortable  and  safe  theatre, 
bringing  two  crowds  together,  such  as  the  pit  and  gallery,  for 
* • ■ j d"  canimt  get  to  their  carriages,  and  the  police  are  annoyed  in 

: "t ting  a site  at  the  corner  of  a street  or  an  open  square, 
s'  r.dl\  • I 'tain,  although  only  one  would  be  used  as  an  entrance, 
•t  in  - i n 1 * • scats,  you  must  avoid  bringing  together  into  one 
i ■ ii  t . t away.  In  England,  however,  it  is  most  necessary  to 
• i..  \l  iv  t’ ip  carriage  audience  may  wait;  but  the  passage 
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from  this  to  the  outside  should  not  be  crammed  up  by  the  people  who  are  going  to  walk  away  from  the 
theatre ; I mean,  you  must  let  your  foot  people  out  clear,  without  bringing  the  two  together  at  the 
very  doors,  and  certainly  not  bring  the  foot  people  through  the  crush  room.  Above  all  things  keep  your 
pit  exit  away  from  that  of  the  boxes.  If  you  can  arrange  to  let  the  foot  people  out  by  the  side  of  the 
theatre,  and  keep  the  front  for  the  carriages,  you  will  facilitate  the  matter  still  more.  Proper  cloak 
rooms  with  washing  conveniences  and  water  closets,  the  refreshment  rooms,  the  box  office,  are  all 
necessary  adjuncts. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  form  of  the  theatre.  Everybody  must  know  that  at  the  side  anyone 
sitting  at  the  back  can  never  see  the  performance  ; hence  the  sides  must  be  kept  for  private  boxes,  which, 
being  sufficiently  large,  will  afford  good  accommodation  for  four  people.  No  modern  theatre  can  be 
required  to  hold  above  2500  people;  perhaps  a very  cheap  place  of  amusement,  with  unusually  large 
gallery  and  pit,  may  require  room  for  3000 — lucky  is  the  director  who  can  fill  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
If  you  can  build  so  large  a house  as  this,  no  shape  is  as  good  as  that  of  Her  Majesty’s,  viz.  the  half 
circle  continued  with  straight  sides  very  slightly  contracted  as  they  near  the  stage ; the  tiers  one 
exactly  beneath  the  other,  no  one  projecting  beyond  the  other.  At  Drury  Lane  the  tiers  are  unusually 
deep,  from  one  house  having  been  built  inside  the  other  ; but  this  is  not  so  good  for  sound.  If  it  is  a 
small  house,  an  adaptation  of  the  balcon  principle  must  be  adhered  to,  in  order  to  get  sufficient  places. 
One  of  the  best  studies  of  this  sort  of  house  is  that  at  Mayence,  given  in  Fergusson’s  4 Handbook  of 
Architecture.’  The  round  corners  at  the  stage  end  of  the  balcon  at  the  Adelphi  are  very  unsightly  in 
shape ; they  should  come  sharp  away  from  the  side. 

As  to  sound,  all  the  elaborate  theories  have  failed  to  produce  a perfect  house.  The  very  best 
theatre  in  the  world  for  sound  is  Her  Majesty’s,  which  was  certainly  built  without  any  such  scientific 
principles.  But  I will  explain  how  it  is  that  you  do  hear  so  well  in  that  theatre.  The  shape  of  it  is 
like  a drum,  and  the  wall  of  the  auditorium  is  flat.  The  brick  wall  ought  always  to  be  at  the  back  of  the 
boxes,  although  for  safety  against  fire  you  require  another  wall  at  the  back  of  the  lobby.  If  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  boxes  be  only  of  canvas,  or  plastered,  you  cannot  expect  good  acoustic ; hangings,  curtains, 
papers,  are  all  against  good  sound.  At  Her  Majesty’s  there  are  no  projecting  ornaments  of  any  kind — the 
outside  of  the  boxes  is  flat  and  even.  This  is  a great  secret  in  theatrical  decoration ; all  ornament  in 
relief  is  fatal  to  sound,  it  stops  its  progress  and  true  course.  The  pit  tier  fits  tight  on  to  the  floor ; 
there  is  no  walk  underneath  the  lower  tier  at  the  back  of  the  pit,  as  is  very  common  in  small  houses ; 
and,  finally,  the  crowning  effect  of  all  is  the  ceiling  : it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  without  any  orna- 
mentation in  relief,  and  in  form  is  a slight  dome  ; it  fits  on  to  the  top  of  the  house  like  the  top  of  a violin, 
— in  fact  a theatre  ought  to  be  a sort  of  violin,  with  the  audience  sitting  inside  it.  The  top  of  the  house 
ought  to  follow  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  exactly.  Never  was  there  such  an  egregious  mistake  as 
building  a square  top  to  a theatre  that  is  round  below,  as  at  Covent  Garden.  The  ceiling  must  fit  on 
like  the  top  of  a pomatum  pot,  right  away  from  just  above  the  proscenium,  which  should  flow  with  a 
smooth  continuous  curve  into  it.  Architectural  pillars  and  other  excrescencies  by  the  stage  boxes  I 
look  upon  as  perfect  abominations ; they  are  hideous,  and  spoil  sound.  Nothing  is  so  bearrtiful  as  the 
smooth  run  of  the  boxes  straight  up  to  the  proscenium  frame,  and  nothing  is  so  excellent  for  sound. 

About  intricate  machinery  I shall  have  something  to  say  further  on,  when  speaking  of  the  stage. 
The  pit  floor  at  Covent  Garden  was  made  to  be  raised  up  to  a level  with  the  stage  in  case  of  promenade 
concerts,  but  this  has  never  been  done,  as  it  was  found  easier  to  build  up  a platform  over  the  pit.  Tire 
necessary  framework  and  boarding  in  squares  once  made  and  numbered  may  be  put  up  at  any  time  in 
thirty-six  hours.  The  fire-proof  construction  of  a theatre,  so  far  as  possible,  will  be  best  attained  by 
proper  arching  ; but  the  combination  of  iron  with  brick  or  stone,  I can  only  look  upon  as  a cheap  and 
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. ,i  : r t:  ;uvli  o bstruction.  Ventilation  will  be  best  attained  by  strict  attention  to 

„o  invariably  fail ; plenty  of  boles  near  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  a high 
. , • ...  rni' r windows,  will  secure  the  best,  I am  certain.  About  this  high 

j ;t  | 0.  to  -ay.  Over  the  auditorium  it  is  excellent  for  this  very  purpose  of 

...  . • . i v.  - y • *n  a large  room  above  for  scene  painting,  and  too  many  places  for  this 

.......  , \ . n "lie  .knows  who  is  acquainted  with  the  production  of  a pantomime, 

.4  . ■ ...  • a Awn  time.  Over  the  stage  a high  pitched  roof  insures  the  best  working 

: ..  ■ in  tin'  tup  of  the  gable  you  place  the  barrel  floor;  being  then  in  the  centre, 

■ • at  and  descent  of  the  cloths  as  you  can  wish.  How  to  light  a theatre  has 

1 ,t.  a , m -tinii  "f  considerable  importance,  but  I think  without  reason.  Surely  in  an 

:.  . ■ • ; a\.-  m.  m_1i  light.  Do  you  not  see  one  another  sufficiently  ? Do  ladies  wTant  any  more 

■ • ; : . :..d  . harms  and  costumes  ? On  the  side  of  the  manager,  I must  say  the  gas 

■ • . xj'cnditure.  You  want  to  cut  it  down,  not  to  increase  it.  I think  we  have 

ig  ’a’.  Tit.  bin  it  might  be  better  distributed,  or  made  softer.  The  new  system  of  lighting 

...  at  tin  Theatre  Lyrique,  in  Paris,  consumes  treble  the  quantity  of  gas. 
More*  ..  ..  1 ip  n i""t’  i-  bad  for  sound:  you  will  never  make  a violin  of  glass  and  iron, 

» I t!  tin-  question  of  sound.  Nevertheless,  a partial  adoption  of  the  system  in 

• • • ■ . might  be  adopted ; but  the  chimney  above  it  must  be  made  to  move;  so 

•.  \'i  'Ti  in  i i ..ary,  the  whole  floor  above  may  be  used  for  painting  purposes. 

Uiup  in  front  of  the  boxes  an-  int"lerable  from  the  heat  they  throw  out.  The  foot  lights  have  also 

" i ’ he.. . i i:t  . 'Iih'  light  here  is  very  necessary  for  stage  effects,  you  cannot  do  away 

""  'i  v.t:  tin  "t;ign  a little,  the  foot-light  arrangement,  whatever  it  is,  may  be  hidden, 
* ■ n.u.t  1 ■■  taken  how  the  shadow  falls  on  the  cloths  behind.  The  principle  of  a 
■ ■ an  : white  lights,  as  used  at  the  Lyceum,  is  no  novelty;  it  was  introduced 

- • ■ " N • 1 1 1 1 ' t Lug-land.  In  fact,  1 would  warn  architects  against  “flash”  advertising 

) : " rk  well  done.  Get  a good  old-fashioned  stage  gas  man  who  has  some 

• ; •'  ' : •■”•1  Df  eourse,  what  inventions  may  come  up  in  the  future  we  know  not,  but 

' 1 ■ ■ "t.  I have  seen  nothing  at  all  extraordinary,  or  likely  to  be  of  any  great 

i i ' ;;  > b'  at!''  fliould  be  visible  in  case  of  an  escape,  not  hidden  away  in  walls 

: ■ •<  • • m ; and  the  room  for  the  meters  should  be  a strongly  arched  vault  for 

: r,‘  d'">dd  la*  a large  air  shaft  to  ventilate  this,  and  le.t  away  any  escape 
* r‘  f‘  ' ’ ' ‘ "•"■"dug  apparatus  I have  little  to  say,  except  that  it  must  apply  to  both 
d ''  i in  tin*  present  day  know  well  the  various  systems;  they  have  only  to 
• i • «-  • K«-  ««fi  am]  most  economical. 


’ * ' *l  ■■  ■ . ■ < ritii  ally  examine  some  few  of  the  foreign  and  English  theatres,  at 

arrangement.  But  I must  warn  you,  that  I consider  there  is  no 
■ ' : r' d a model  in  any  way  at  all.  Ido  not  know  any  theatre  that 

" b mi'iv  .erve  as  a model  for  an  English  metropolitan  or  provincial 

is  to  be  worth  anything,  it  must  be  arranged  from  A to  Z,  de  novo  by  the 
' r • i ■ • .al  .)!.•  and  fur  the  purposes  required  by  the  locality.  It  is  of  no 
■ ■ . it  i-  • much  time  lost.  The  architect  must  use  his  own  brains  ; 

plenty,  he  will  build  a good  theatre;  not  without.  The  new  Opera  House  at 
" 111  f sped  to  its  conscientious  arching  throughout : there  is 

construction  of  brick  with  iron;  it  is  throughout  bona  fide 
* ’*  " " *■'  ai  ranged  for  certain  especially  local  requirements,  and 
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thoroughly  thought  out ; this,  however,  can  be  no  guide  to  you,  because  you  will  have  different  require- 
ments in  every  theatre. 

The  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  front  of  the  house  is  certainly  bad,  but  they  are  so 
disproportionately  immense,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  spectators  it  is  intended  to  hold,  that 
much  harm  cannot  arise.  This  huge  building  is  only  to  seat  2000  persons.  Just  think  of  the  area  of 
Her  Majesty’s,  which  holds  quite  as  many.  However,  the  passages  are  so  large  that  this  number 
cannot  crowd  very  much.  Still,  the  fault  remains  where  it  was ; the  staircases  are  arranged  for 
grandeur  of  effect,  not  with  the  idea  of  use — not  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  I have  laid  down. 
But  I may  here  once  and  for  all  say,  that  you  will  not  find  one  single  theatre  in  Europe  where  the 
passages  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  It  remains  for  an  architect  of  the  future  to  build  a theatre  well 
arranged  in  this  respect.  All  theatres  are  sacrificed  for  grand  halls  ; all  the  exit  passages  are  made  to 
lead  into  this  hall.  Darmstadt  has  stood  godfather  for  half  the  modern  theatres  of  Europe  ; Munich, 
Berlin,  Moscow,  and  now  Paris,  are  all  godsons  ; only  Paris  is  a giant,  but  decidedly  deformed.  In  all 
these  theatres  the  idea  has  been  to  collect  the  people  into  the  hall.  Coup  d'ceil , that  has  been  the  idea  ; 
reason,  comfort,  and  safety  sacrificed  for  outward  show.  I can  say  nothing  about  their  passages  and 
front  arrangements  but  this — they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  at.  I will  guarantee  that  if  you 
pay  attention  to  the  simple  rule  of  doubling  the  size  of  a passage  wherever  two  meet,  and  of  leading 
them  out  directly  without  turns,  and  without  bringing  them  all  into  the  front  hall,  you  will  produce  a 
better  house  than  any  in  Europe.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  dressing  rooms,  I think  Munich  is 
probably  as  good  as  any ; but  you  can  arrange  this  better  by  yourself,  by  your  own  brains  than  by 
studying  Munich.  If  I have  to  call  your  attention  to  any  theatre  in  Europe  as  worthy  of  study,  not  as  a 
model  at  ail,  not  as  being  of  any  value  to  you,  but  as  a mental  exercise ; it  is  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 
I think  Mayence  and  Dresden  curious  exercises  worthy  of  being  seen.  A theatre  I never  examined, 
but  have  been  told  its  wardrobes  were  very  complete,  is  Warsaw.  The  Victoria  theatre,  at  Berlin,  is  a 
curiosity  not  without  interest,  a double  theatre,  one  for  winter  and  summer.  I brought  this  theatre 
to  the  notice  of  the  Builder  some  years  ago.  In  England  we  have  some  provincial  theatres  more  or 
less  well  arranged ; and  some  of  the  very  old  ones  are  often  very  practical,  places  that  have  been  turned 
into  theatres.  Covent  Garden,  the  largest  of  our  most  recent  works,  with  the  exception  of  those  good 
points  I have  pointed  out,  is  excessively  faulty  ; that  one  staircase  and  large  hall,  with  the  narrow 
roadway  for  carriages,  and  no  room  for  foot  people,  is  very  bad,  and  all  the  passages  lead  into  this  hall. 
Something  very  different  might  have  been  done  on  that  site — two  streets,  and  an  entrance  into  Covent 
Garden.  The  whole  thing  was  sacrificed  to  that  portico — the  evil  spirit  of  grandeur.  The  old  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  cramped  as  that  is  for  room,  is  emptied  in  half  the  time.  A full  night  in  Covent 
Garden,  the  whole  place  is  blocked  up  after  the  performance  is  over.  There  is  a curious  idea  here  too 
of  a door  out  of  the  box  lobbies  into  gallery  staircase.  I suppose  this  is  intended  to  let  the  people  out 
in  case  of  fire  ; but  imagine  the  confusion,  with  the  immense  gallery  tearing  headlong  down  the  stairs. 

We  come  now  to  a very  important  point,  the  decoration  of  the  interior.  Great  colouring  and  great 
decoration  are  not  obtained  by  rule.  If  any  one  would  compare  scientific  with  veritably  artistic  decoration, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  at  South  Kensington.  One  of  the  Courts  at  the  side  of  the  first  hall  has 
been  elaborately  decorated  by  one  of  our  first  “scientific”' — remark  “scientific” — decoratists. 
Anything  more  coldly  monotonous  and  exact  than  the  colouring  you  could  not  find.  Well,  just  below 
this  are  two  or  three  splendid  cases  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  wares,  and  their  decoration,  you  know  well, 
is  not  “ scientific,”  but  artistic.  The  contrast  is  really  curious,  the  exquisite  design,  fancy  and  colour, 
of  these  Japanese  and  Chinese  wares  is  most  marked  when  compared  with  the  machine-like  monotony  of 
the  scientific.  How  is  it  possible  we  can  have  decoration  when  it  is  not  put  under  the  direction  of 
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- • v--  • Ti  ,r;it  >t  of  the  present  clay  is  a separate  being  from  the  painter;  the  decorator 

Y n cannot  have  decoration  unless  you  do  as  was  done  in  the  middle  ages, 

■ ;l  -r.-at  painter.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  execute  all  the 

» l , ,r\  that  he  should  direct  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  a theatre  this  would  by  no 

•.  . ,-;i  tli.-  dec.- ration  must  be  of  a kind  to  be  easily  renewed;  the  interiors  so  soon 

, , !•  ■ \ , .rate  highly  finished  paintings  are  out  of  jfiace;  in  a few  years  they  would 

• i . r,  n.-w.-d.  Therefore  the  decoration  must  be  a simple  effect  of  colour  ; superin- 
a:  lin.-t.-d  I y n thoroughly  great  colourist. 

I - . . ti  nt  all  relief  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  its  injurious  effect  upon  sound; 

• • 'i>t  ail,  that  everything  in  relief  catches  the  dust,  and  soon  makes  the  house  look 

t be  kimcked  off  by  the  cloths  hung  over  the  boxes  at  night.  Decoration  in 
. e nth  led  to  a man  like  Giotto,  and  in  the  present  day  it  must  be  directed  and 
. : lane  ■ of  any  painter  known  as  a great  colourist, 
ib  r I 1 ■ all  v ur  attention  to  an  excellent  school  of  art  in  England.  There  is  no  necessity 

a - .1  e ■ . a : i eve.  11.  „t  school  whereon  to  found  our  modern  work.  In  Norfolk  there  are 

■ - • ! voi  fully  painted  roofs  and  screens — marvellous  pieces  of  colouring,  the  very 

— :•  • 11  _ ’ i - 1 1 , and  wo  want  English  decoration.  Here  then,  in  Norfolk,  you  will  find 

trail:!  m >.f  which  you  must  hand  on.  If  you  will  look  at  Brandon’s  Timber 
* : 1-  1 ■ : r<  i plate  <.<f  Knapton  Church — its  roof.  Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive 

:■  i n th.  atro  ; the  yellow  ground  is  the  very  best  colour  for  gas  light.  There 
, ' • . a dr.  adful  exactness  and  evenness  of  tone  that  is  never  found  in  the  original 

t I..-  in  modern  manufactures  is  wholly  at  variance  with  Eastern  custom.  The 
tHIow  of  a Pen-ian  carpet  i-  le  ver  for  two  inches  alike,  and  this  gives  it  that  exquisitely  pleasing 

. • • !'  own  -ake,  that  is  when  sought  for  to  make  effect,  every  one  knows  has  been 

■ a*t  !e.'-,  whether  Classic,  Gothic  or  Renaissance;  the  constant  strain  after  novelty 
•I*  *tr»>tv«|  Gothic  am  1 brought  R .-naissance  into  Rococo.  Novelty  not  arising  out  of  use  or  wants 
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>"ti  ' ur  d.  .-orator-,  are  suffering  from  a huge  nightmare  of  geometrical  stiffness 
ii  ' nu-t:  d .-vemie<s  ..f  colour.  The  wisest  remarks  on  decoration  that  I know  are 
n ;h  rill,  hapter  of  the  “ Two  Paths,”  a chapter  that  cannot  be  read  too  often, 
d ’alla  y ..f  supposing  that  it  must  always  be  geometrical  and  stiff;  that 
’ ■ d in  it-  place,  but  there  is  a higher  form  of  decorative  art;  and  the 

T ’ • ’ • auty  of  the  landscape  decoration  of  the  Japanese  most  effectively, 
’ ■ ;t  “ Any  of  our  people,  bred  on  our  fine  modern  principles,  would 
11  ’ : ■ " di  trip.  s or  llourishes,  or  mosaic  patterns.  Not  so  Correggio — he 

L • with  oval  openings  and  lovely  children  leaping  through  them  into 
i'i'l  ul"'n  it.  are  rather  more  desirable  decorations  than  diaper.” 
^ n ‘ 1 I-  ' human  figure  is  rather  more  desirable  than  notches.  The 

'i  ’ ' ' ” ‘ I : '■ 1 !.v  birds  arc  decidedly  better  than  geometry;  they  always  give 

^ ,r"  ' r - bt  pla'  c;  they  do  not  paint  a miniature  on  a plate,  but  paint  one  of 

' " ' ''  '•  1,1  "nr  eolnur,  grey-blue  on  white  plate;  this  is  not  a finished 

*::.S:rv.  tUt  w."iM  - cut  of  pi *cc,  but  ft  well  executed  sketch. 

■ ' ' ' ■ •’  ’ int-rior,  we  j.roceed  to  consider  the  outside  of  the  building.  The 

' , form  of  Hu-  inside ; Ibis  is  by  no  means  a bad  form,  when 
’ * '-‘! ""Us,  and  other  rooms  in  front  of  the  house;  and  on  an 
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open  square  it  permits  of  any  quantity  of  exit  doors.  Such  a shape  is  out  of  the  question  in  England, 
where  the  sites  of  theatres  are  usually  cramped  and  in  odd  out-of-the-way  positions.  Here  the  architect 
must  make  the  most  of  his  ground,  and  work  accordingly.  However,  I wish  to  protest  most  strongly 
against  the  air  of  grandeur  that  all  architects  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  a theatre,  and  which  has 
raised  in  the  public  mind  vulgar  and  fixed  notions  as  to  what  the  outside  of  a theatre  must  be.  I wish 
particularly  to  protest  against  immense  porticoes  and  grand  fafades.  In  fact,  I protest  against  grandeur 
generally — that  -sort  of  grandeur  made  up  of  arcades,  continuous  rows  of  arches,  monotonous  rows  of 
windows,  bound  together  by  stringcourses  and  capitals.  It  is  the  sort  of  effect  you  see  in  the  large 
warehouses  of  the  City,  recently  built,  and  applies  to  Renaissance  as  well  as  Gothic.  These  buildings 
literally  stink  of  money.  Grandeur  in  a building  is  only  another  word  for  assumption,  conceit,  and  “ do 
the  grand;”  in  other  words,  it  is  a lie.  Now  of  lies  and  assumption  there  are  quite  enough  inside  the 
theatre,  without  parading  the  same  to  the  public  outside.  But  in  what  style  is  our  theatre  to  be  built  ? 
Greek  is  unsuited  to  our  climate,  and  does  not  express  the  English  mind  ; the  same  remark  applies  to 
Renaissance,  and  still  further  it  applies  to  French  or  Italian  Gothic.  Therefore  our  theatre  must  be 
built  in  an  English  style,  not  eclectic,  bnt  one  founded  on  our  National  architecture,  founded  on  the 
traditions  handed  down  to  us.  What  I should  like  to  see  an  architect  have  the  courage  to  do,  is  to 
build  a theatre  of  English  bricks,  in  the  very  simplest  constructive  manner,  without  any  parade  of 
grandeur  or  assumption  at  all.  If  you  ask  me  what  modern  building  it  is  to  be  like,  I will  tell  you 
plainly ; it  should  be  like  the  clergy  houses  attached  to  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
only  still  simpler,  without  the  patterns  of  black  bricks.  These  houses  have  a decided  English  look ; the 
windows  are  of  a purely  constructive  form,  put  in  just  where  they  are  wanted,  without  any  attempt  at 
facades  and  grandeur.  It  would  be  a pleasure  for  once  to  come  down  to  honest  simplicity,  and  to  see  a 
building  without  any  capitals  or  carvings — an  absence  of  ostentation  for  once.  It  is  this  pomp, 
showiness,  and  novelty  hunting  that  is  the  curse  of  modern  architecture,  whether  Gothic  or  Classic.  We 
want  to  come  down  to  the  simplicity  of  the  new  buildings  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  or  the  shops  in 
Worship  Street,  Finsbury.  I would  fifty  times  sooner  have  the  monotony  of  Harley  Street,  than  the 
vanity  and  pride  of  our  new  buildings  in  the  City. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  stage ; but  before  I proceed,  I shall  suppose  that  the  water  apparatus  and 
necessary  fireman’s  arrangements,  with  tell-tale  clocks,  &c.  have  been  duly  provided  for.  The  width  of 
the  proscenium  should  never  exceed  that  at  Covent  Garden,  if  too  wide  it  is  very  awkward  for  the 
actors ; the  height  must  be  regulated  by  the  gallery  and  back  scene ; the  people  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery  should  see  the  whole  stage.  By  advancing  the  stage  very  far  into  the  auditorium,  you  do  much 
for  sound,  but  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  manager’s  pocket ; as  hereby  you  loose  so  many  rows  of  stalls, 
therefore  a medium  must  be  sought  in  this  point.  Of  the  foot  lights  I have  already  spoken,  we  will 
sink  the  stage  a little,  and  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Here,  too,  we  must  not  omit  the 
orchestra ; its  floor  should  be  sunk  deeper  than  is  usual,  so  as  to  hide  the  violin  scraping,  which  rather 
spoils  the  illusion.  The  stage  is  a picture  which  the  audience  look  at  through  a frame.  The  proscenium 
then,  must  be  treated  strictly  as  a frame,  and  the  drop  scene,  being  so  long  before  the  audience,  should 
be  a picture  excellent  in  every  way,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  construction  of  the  stage  hardly  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  architect,  it  must  always  remain  the  work  of  the  master  stage  carpenter. 
Touching  foreign  stages  I shall  remark,  that  they  are  in  no  way  better  than  our  own,  if  anything  inferior. 
In  France  no  changes  of  scene  are  made  without  dropping  the  curtain.  In  England  the  quickness  with 
which  we  change  a scene  before  the  public  is  wonderful,  and  a great  credit  to  our  master  carpenters.  In 
Germany  the  changes  are  perfectly  ludicrous ; the  wings  often,  as  at  Munich,  move  by  counterweights 
from  a central  barrel  on  the  mezzanine  floor;  the  change  is  very  steady,  very  slow,  and  very  German. 
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: . . hi:,  tv  as  quickly  as  by  men’s  arms,  particularly  Englishmen’s.  With 
• - • r..  i-  such  a noise,  that  I do  not  think  you  could  safely  allow  them  to  make 

Machinery  of  all  sorts  has  been  tried  on  the  stage,  and  invariably  failed, 
k:i  i with  "iir  pantomimes.  Nothing  but  men  to  each  wing  and  in  the  flies  can 
■ • I.  .n,-.  All  practical  stage  managers  prefer  as  little  machinery  as  possible  ; 
i arivl  and  counterweight.  It  is  only  a favourite  scheme  with  all  novices  to 
i o,  ^ t.-m  ,,f  machinery.  Old  stagers  know  what  it  means  at  once.  The  foreign 
••  u ilia's  mi  ladders  running  on  a train  on  the  mezzanine  below,  is  wholly 
W,  find  Hi  (thing  Works  so  quickly  as  the  old  fashioned  wing,  with  a wheel  in  front, 
i . a carp,  liter.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  deep  stages  of  100  feet  and  upwards, 

: tii.  nmn'o.  r of  extra  men  you  require  on  each  side  of  the  house  for  every  extra 

,:.t  tv  • ! -up.  iniiiueraries  to  fill  up  the  stage;  all  these  have  to  be  paid.  With  a 

■ . . t i-  . l.-.-p  enough  for  all  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  great  width  behind  the 

: ta:  ; vu  cannot  have  too  much  room  at  the  sides  of  a stage.  In  England  I 
. n-ideivil  the  German  question  of  a flat  stage,  instead  of  one  on  the  incline, 
•v.  ..f  in  re  attention  than  has  been  given  to  it;  it  has  become  very  general  abroad. 
T .ore  at  Berlin  is  flat.  In  London  for  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
i!  . . t".  rue  r 1 y t< . have  built  up  or  set  scenes.  The  Lyceum  is  now  constructed 
ui  it  cann.it  be  considered  successful  when  carried  to  that  extent.  If  a new  piece 

■ ,t  . .r  a change  of  performance  take  place,  it  could  not  be  done;  there  is 

..  . . a pantomime  is  out  of  the  question.  But  with  all  these  technicalities  the 

. 1 1 1 1 1 ; - 1 - . k a good  practical  stage  carpenter,  and  leave  the  stage  building  to 

two  points ; 1 think  the  flies  might  be  higher  up  than  they  are,  and  with  a 

i • i • ; i '-lit-  we  might  get  rid  of  sky  borders;  those  pieces  of  canvas  very  unlike 

■ . \ u will  build  high  enough  to  allow  the  cloths  to  go  up  straight,  without 

•:  by  a batten,  a-,  at  Covcnt  Garden;  a plan  that  entails  more  machinery, 

1 v.  -work  of  the  stage  floor  should  be  so  made  that  it  could  be  taken 

' n .b'  b in  fact ; you  never  know  how  you  may  want  to  cut  your  stage 

i i b ar  width  without  wall,  is  very  necessary ; sinking  scenes  the  full 
bury  pieces.  The  mezzanine  floor  should  be  at  least  8 feet  high,  and 
I ■ ■ 1 1 u-  r-  - mis  required  for  the  different  departments  will  differ  in  every 

: 1 'bar  understanding  upon  this  and  all  other  details  with  the 

,|:i  u want  a waiting  room  for  the  musicians,  with  cupboards 
“ . . i . . v t .. i- i . - and  other  conveniences;  the  music  library  should  not  be  far 

• .i.  o\,-r  tin  auditorium  ceiling,  but  we  want  another  at  the  back 

1 ' 1 -aid.  ii,  when*  the  artist  can  paint  against  the.  wall  upright; 

b 1 • 1 h'.p-.  I hen  the  property  and  armoury  rooms  must  be  near 

',Illlb-'  * 1 ' "I"  r,.v  ■d'op,  for  the  making  of  green  leaves  and  other  necessaries 
* ' ' li:/  ’"is  lor  men  and  women  should  be  kept  apart,  on 

’ ''  ll  '-o!  .r-  and  dressmakers’  shops  and  wardrobes  just  above 
" , :i'  'T  ,l"d  down.  Supernumeraries  and  soldiers’  dressing  rooms 

■ ' u ■ ' l!  ’ b * ii..  to  keep  the  stock  scene  cloths  and  wings,  properly 

!!  ■ • o.. ,i\  hi  good  order;  this  should  be  so  placed  as  regards 

“ 1 1,1  'vl,b"Ut  any  corners  to  pass.  But  above  all  things 

* I.,  ; t 1 , free  from  nil  wind  and  cold  air.  Singers’  throats 
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must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  plenty  of  swinging  doors,  and  proper  waiting  or  green  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  are  of  the  utmost  importance ; for  no  one  ought  to  be  on  the  stage  that  is  not  immediately 
concerned  in  the  act.  Proper  apartments  for  firemen,  hall  porter  and  housekeeper,  kitchen  and  cellars; 
rooms  for  the  manager,  secretary,  treasurer,  chorus  and  solo  practice,  and  water  closets,  &c.  throughout 
the  house,  and  I think  we  have  pretty  well  run  through  the  requirements.  I have  now  only  to 
add  that,  imperfect  as  my  endeavours  are  to  enlighten  you  on  the  subject  of  theatres,  they  are,  at 
least,  founded  on  experience,  and  as  such  I trust  you  will  accept  them,  with  all  due  consideration  for 
shortcomings. 

Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Fellow,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Street)  said,  that  he 
thought  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  due  to  the  author  of  a paper  like  this,  as  it  must  have  cost  him 
much  time  and  labour  in  its  preparation,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  the  vote  accordingly  ; but 
he  was  under  some  little  difficulty  with  respect  to  it,  as  he  differed  very  much  from  Mr.  Taylor  in  many 
points  touched  upon.  Mr.  Taylor  had  run  through  all  the  requirements  of  a theatre,  and  to  some 
extent  he  agreed  with  him.  He  went  with  him  entirely  as  to  the  decorations ; he  would  even  go  a 
little  further,  and  say,  he  thought  that  not  only  the  decoration  should  be  directed  by  a thorough  artist, 
but  that  the  architect  himself  should  be  so  qualified  as  to  be  that  artist,  and  so  to  finish  his  own  work. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  other  person,  however  gifted,  could  so  thoroughly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
architect  as  properly  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  designed.  With  respect  to  the  accesses,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Taylor  was  correct  in  saying  they  must  have  as  numerous  accesses,  or  rather  egresses,  as  they  could, 
and  he  supposed  they  would  all  try  to  do  that,  so  far  as  space  would  allow.  He  thought  Mr.  Taylor 
had  too  much  put  aside  the  requirements  of  architectural  skill  in  designing  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
exterior.  He  had  argued  that  there  was  no  poetry  in  these  things,  but  simply  that  theatres  were  matter- 
of-fact  places  for  hearing  and  seeing.  For  Mr.  L.’s  own  part,  he  thought  that  of  all  buildings  a 
theatre  was  the  one  in  which  the  fancy  of  the  architect  could  be  most  freely  indulged.  It  was  adapted 
for  scenic  decoration ; it  was  a place  of  pleasure  ; and  it  seemed  to  him  the  architect  ought  to  exercise 
his  utmost  artistic  skill  upon  it.  He  did  not  say  that  he  could  work  upon  it  with  the  same  deep  and 
earnest  feeling  with  which  he  would  be  actuated  in  designing  a sacred  edifice,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to 
afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  artistic  power.  With  regard  to  acoustics,  Mr.  Taylor  had 
laid  it  down  as  a law  that  the  shape  of  the  auditorium  should  resemble,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  that 
of  a violin,  that  was  to  say,  that  the  form  which  gave  the  best  sound  externally,  when  acted  upon  from 
the  outside,  as  a violin,  would  be  the  best  also  where  the  auditory  and  the  sound-producing  force  were 
inside,  as  in  a theatre.  That  seemed  to  him  as  opposite  a conclusion  as  could  be.  A theatre,  with  its 
deep  recesses  and  partitions,  was  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  acoustics  as  one  could  conceive.  He 
remembered  consulting  one  of  our  most  eminent  Scottish  philosophers  respecting  the  plan  for  a church ; 
the  answer  was,  that  in  his  opinion  the  principle  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  had  adopted  would  most  probably 
answer,  but,  he  added,  that  he  had  studied  acoustics  probably  as  much  as  any  man,  and  the  conclusion 
he  arrived  at  was  that  in  applying  theory  to  actual  practice  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  he  believed 
nobody  else  knew  more.  When  such  an  opinion  was  given,  with  the  true  modesty  of  knowledge,  it 
behoved  us  all  to  be  careful  in  laying  down  a law  too  strongly.  With  respect  to  construction,  he  did 
not  quite  understand  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  arching.  He  agreed  that  cast  iron  and  brick  arches  were  not  fire- 
proof, and  he  believed  not  so  much  so  as  good  solid  oak  beams  and  thick  plastering ; but  he  did  not 
understand  how  brick  arches  and  solid  piers  could  be  applied  to  the  ceiling  and  supports  of  the  boxes. 
[Mr.  Taylor  observed  that  his  observations  applied  to  the  passages.  The  arches  of  the  passages  were 
often  constructed  bearing  on  iron  girders.]  It  depended  very  much  on  the  construction  of  the  giideis  ; 
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_ ()!1  . H,j  ; ivr>  Were,  no  doubt,  a great  deal  better  than  iron  girder  construction.  There 
- int  t > which  he  would  refer.  He  was  lately  called  upon  to  design  a theatre  very 
. 0£  t]1(,  theatres  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  also  those  in  Italy; 

, (foe  he  should  have  looked  at  their  plans  to  see  if  he  could  improve  by  them  upon 
e to  make  a perfect  theatre.  It  seemed,  however,  that  it  was  Mr.  Taylor’s 
t ... , ^ Iv 1 >w n which  was  not  badly  designed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 

■ . ,i ...  need  not  trouble  oneself  about  anything  already  done,  but  that  by  exercising 
. 1.  from  the  depths  of  one’s  own  consciousness  (to  use  a German  phrase), 

• required.  As  to  the  exterior  of  these  buildings,  he  was  sorry  to  differ 

\l  , i ,r  , ,r,  if  he  understood  him  aright,  he  would  have  the  exterior  of  a theatre  like 
B h,  Margaret  Street,  only  without  even  their  slight  ornamentation.  In  fact,  the 
;u-  ;i'  possible  that  of  a Quaker’s  meeting  house.  - He  had  a strong  objection  to 
• \ . w.  Mr.  Butterfield’s  elevation  seemed,  no  doubt,  unexceptionable  for  the 

. .!■  i tii  plaimn-ss  of  a Friends’  meeting  house  corresponded  well  enough  with  the 

„ ; i.ut  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  expression  in  architecture  if  the  same  style 

, . -rly  U'i 1 1 fur  two  such  opposite  purposes  as  those  of  a meeting  house  and 

• . ■.  1.  i,.,  doubt  with  reason,  to  great  porticoes  and  such  things,  which  were  put  up 

, rati.. n.  without  use,  but  that  a theatre  should  have  no  exterior  decoration  he 
1 1,,.  ,.U‘  hint',  however,  as  to  the  actual  working  of  a theatre,  coming  from  a 

\|  ■■  l ..  ■ . | r : i • ■ t i . • : 1 1 knowledge,  must  be  valuable,  and  as  such  he  begged  to  propose  a 

to  him  for  his  paper. 

• - 1 .n,  r inni'lo  d that  lie  had  lately  visited  one  of  the  large  theatres  in  Paris, 

u . i i i >:i<  I within  the  last  few  years.  Last  week  he  visited  the  Theatre  de  Chatelet, 
..  tin*  effects  of  lighting  from  a glass  roof,  and  he  could  quite  understand 

• i t ■ i: _r  involved  a very  large  consumption  of  gas,  but  he  could  not  say  the  effect 

- • . It  wa-  wanting  in  the  brilliancy  which  English  theatres  possessed,  and 

u’i  1 ’nr;  n -t  -<>  lighted,  exhibited.  He  thought,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  that 
p • : i;  in  and  t< ■< *k  away  much  of  the  artistic  effect  which  was  produced  by  a 

i.  . in.-;  i:i  it  wa>  nut  conducive  to  the  spread  of  sound.  He  had  been  surprised  at 
m . • Mt  I ■ i r that  th- • scenes  in  the  French  theatres  could  not  be  shifted  without 

r I in  It  it  done,  and  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  they  had  taken  a 

« " • • '*■ ! h.  in  hi-  opinion,  detracted  very  much  from  the  comfort  of  theatres 

; ra  in  1 i .u  .it.  1 <o Timmy  of  adding  balcons  in  front  of  the  stage  boxes,  which 

ih«*  j it  d . n l.  r.-'i  it  v.  ry  dull  and  disagreeable.  In  fact,  the  pit  seemed  at  the  present 
hni  ' 'Mo-  • -;a  I-  1 1 1 :r  occupied  by  orchestra  stalls,  and  arm-chairs.  In  the 

h ' h in***  t h \.  ran  up  like  a large  picture  frame  to  the  proscenium,  with 

■ ■ : i ■ . hi  rr.  a i th.  theatre.  !l<  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote 

Mr  Taylor. 

•'  1 'ho  h a j . t a theatre  being  like  that  of  a violin,  the  sound 
r • - in*  ••  •**  i : tie  tup  and  bottom  joined  by  the  sides;  and  if  that 

*■  ■ . -.4  i . t« 'ii*-  >•’  i " ' ' n 1 1 1 be  the  same.  It  was  exactly  the  same  principle 

b--i  It  • tb'  i ' ' u 1 1 a r form  which  carried  the  sound  round,  and  he  was 
111  *•  •*'  ' 1 ’ • ■ ii  air.  in  Europe,  and  the  wood  being  seasoned  almost 

' ! ^ 1 * ■'  r*  ird  to  the  balcon  principle,  he  considered  it  was 

b Bk  A*n  « II  r.  ,-ard.  i t i.  d:i*.  • n«'.  I heat r<*,  as  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it 

1 u“'  **  - b : 'b'  b : i i.  ihi'I  t ti.  It  was  an  admirable  theatre  inside,  and  was 
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spared  the  unsightliness  of  the  balcons  stuck  on  the  front  of  the  boxes.  With  regard  to  the  French 
scene  shifters,  he  believed  they  had  somewhat  improved  in  their  practice,  but  they  were  quite  incapable 
of  managing  pantomimic  scenes  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Thos.  MORRIS,  Associate,  would  remind  the  meeting  that  some  thirty  years  ago,  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  general  subject  of  dramatic 
literature,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  stage  in  this  country,  as  also  the  causes  which  had  led  to  its 
decline  in  former  times.  A number  of  the  more  eminent  actors  of  the  day  were  examined  before  that 
Committee,  and  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  was  adduced.  Mr.  Wightwick,  architect,  also 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and  published  some  excellent  remarks  on  theatres.  The 
size  and  form  of  a theatre  depended  very  much  upon  the  particular  character  of  the  performances 
intended  within  it.  If  required,  for  example,  for  lyrical  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
them  ; but  Mr.  Welkins,  a comedian  of  some  celebrity,  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee,  spoke 
against  the  acoustic  principle  being  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  said  it  caused  the  performer  to  feel 
that  he  was  “ speaking  in  a tub;”  and  it  might  be  equally  prejudicial  to  musical  effect.  The  real 
place  in  which  to  apply  the  acoustic  principle  was  (not  to  the  auditorium,  but)  to  the  stage.  There 
were  some  practical  difficulties  about  it ; but  it  was  overhead  that  the  reflector  should,  if  possible,  be 
placed.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  theatres,  he  would  remark,  that  nothing  could  well  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  construction,  arrangement  and  objects  of  the  ancient  and  modern  edifices.  He  was 
not,  at  the  moment,  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  earlier  permanent  playhouse  than  that  by  Palladio,  at 
Vicenza.  There  was  this  characteristic,  however,  about  the  old  theatres,  that  every  one  who  took  a seat, 
had  an  equal  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing.  In  modern  theatres  both  these  matters  had  been  much  lost 
sight  of.  They  put  up  private  boxes  so  that  people  looked  diametrically  one  against  the  other  : they 
did  not  look  at  the  stage  at  all,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on  there.  In 
operatic  representations  the  stage  was  brought  bodily  forward  to  the  orchestra ; but  in  tragic  plays  and 
spectacular  representations  some  distance  was  necessary  between  the  actors  and  the  audience.  The 
performer  lost  power  if  he  came  too  forward ; while  for  the  mere  domestic  or  comic  drama  a slight 
depth  of  stage  was  sufficient.  Covent  Carden  was  built  chiefly  for  operatic  purposes ; but  he  thought 
Mr.  Taylor  might  be  able  to  point  out  some  theatres  in  which  a greater  amount  of  attention  had  been 
paid  to  really  giving  the  audience  a view  of  the  stage.  One  disadvantage  of  having  people  in  a theatre 
who  could  not  both  see  and  hear  was  that  they  were  more  or  less  apt  to  become  a nuisance  to  those 
who  could. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  said  that  he  would  not  trench  upon  the  points  noticed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  except  to  suggest  that  even  Mr.  Taylor  had  found,  with  respect  to  the  flat  floor  of  the  stage  in 
Germany,  a benefit  from  studying  executed  examples  which  rather  detracted  from  the  value  of  the 
advice  not  to  study  them.  Mr.  Papworth  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  common  sense  should  be 
the  chief  guide  of  the  architect  even  in  designing  a theatre,  but  protested,  with  Mr.  Lewis,  against  the 
allegations  of  want  of  common  sense  in  preceding  architects  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  paper 
just  read.  For  example,  if  an  architect  were  directed  to  sketch  a theatre,  he  would  probably  commence, 
more  mojorum , with  a semi-circle,  which  had  been  considered  by  almost  all  managers  as  a proof  of 
common  sense  : he  would  then,  in  order  'to  accommodate  himself  to  the  manager’s  requisition  of 
seats  for  more  than  could  well  see  and  hear  the  performer,  show  his  common  sense  by  drawing  two 
tangents  to  the  semicircle  divergent  to  the  stage,  so  that  all  might  at  least  see,  if  only  through 
telescopes  ; but  here  the  manager  would  again  interfere  and  insist  that  the  tangents  should  converge  to 
the  stage  in  order  to  lessen  the  width  of  the  proscenium,  and  common  sense  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manager.  Having  the  plan,  the  architect  would  proceed  to  indicate  the  section  ; and,  more  majorum, 
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<A  i rj ...  , .ats  a>  in  the  ancient  theatre.  But  here  the  manager  would  again  interfere  and  insist 
. a i I l,.  packed  in  tiers  of  galleries,  and  common  sense  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 

...  l t!  a ■ 1 1 i t • ■ i would  not,  as  a matter  of  common  sense,  place  the  foot  lights  forward  so 

Mr;  .:i,  ....  third  . -f  tie-  1. -uirth  of  the  auditorium,  but  again  the  rule  of  common  sense  is  negatived  by 
; . V • : v.  >uld  the  architect  naturally  put  a high  pitched  roof  over  the  auditorium  ; but 

, ■ ...  ■ r i • : r.--  with  a resolution  to  make  the  painting  room  in  the  roof,  and  consequently 

• that  the  inevitable  draught  from  the  stage  carries  the  sound  forward  and  upward 

•h  • -,s i w > at  the  back  of  the  gallery:  for  example,  a back  attic  at  the  hotel  next  door  to 

Her  Majesty’s  Th  . was  n<>t  a bad  place  for  hearing  an  opera;  it  might  be  expected  that  the  chorus 
■ •ut  . U the  theatre  on  that  draught  than  the  solo  ; but  the  reverse  deduction  would 
.•  -h  t ! . > .rr  • tic-  true  t-llect  of  the  chorus  was  lost  except  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and 

•h  wc  • :•  l.-v>  the  ease  in  every  gallery  that  Mr.  Papworth  had  entered;  for  the  more  the 

. i-. .me  - ii.t  . a house,  the  worse  he  is  heard  by  all  but  those  who  are  nearly  on  the  same 
Mr.  Taylor  believed  that  the  ceiling  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was  of  wood;*  but 
'dr  r,  a • >r* l.a  1 a : ra  -lit  i - >n  that  it  was  originally  plastered  on  reeds,  and  thought  it  would  be  worth  while 
*.>ti  • • • a'c.  rtaiu  whether  the  plaster  ceiling  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a wooden  one; 

Mr  Tay!<>r  had  allowed),  the  architect’s  abandonment  of  his  common  sense  to  adopt  the 
its  • manager,  , ndt  d in  a stage  and  proscenium  so  arranged  as  to  limit  the  range  of  view 
,'  i a t'.-w  planks  of  the  floor  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Taylor  would,  probably,  be  inclined 
■ i ' tic-  j.r-'pri«-ty  of  putting  gas  meters  into  a strong  room,  if  he  considered  that  an 

• I q a.-,-  was  likely  to  be  less  damaging  than  if  it  occurred  in  a magazine.  With 
"m.  a I r-ad,  he  (Mr.  Papworth)  would  say,  that  he  saw,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  an 
n : • ' ' ’ - end  tV-  in  the  cabin  of  a man  of  war  to  the  deck,  and  that  the  illusion  was  so  perfect 

” ■’  ! 1 t tic-  ncuni-nt  at  which  the  one  scene  could  have  been  substituted  for  the  other. 

■ ' " i-  rati'  n "t  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  being  injured  by  the  cloths  placed  nightly  over 

-cc  that  the  argument  might  run  that  the  stupidity  consisted  in,  the 
' ' ; " ' t i . • ■ . 1 • ■ 1 1 1 < , id  in  the  amount  of  projection  in  decoration.  As  the  Strand  Music  Hall 
■ ' ’ -b-  r*--i.  t t mm  through  a glass  ceiling,  the  question  raised  by  previous  speakers  could  be 

h’t'M  • by  any  one,  so  far  as  the  point  of  brilliancy  was  concerned;  but  whether 
1 oi  l be  brilliantly  lighted  or  otherwise,  was  a question  which  the  public 


’’"i-  d during  .the  scene)  must  be  regarded  as  a portion  of  outlay  as 
1 1 a • i t i<>n  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  that  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was  one  of 
1 ' ■ a'-oustie  properties,  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ; it  might 

1 ■ a1"  nt  having  the  sides  of  a theatre  undecorated,  and  lined  with 
1 lc  m in  would  prove  to  be  one  hung  with  drapery  and  broken  into 
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i-  tlin-e  to  two;  but  the  question  is  not  one  of  interest  or 
the.  want*  to  bo  comfortable. — J.  W.  P. 
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Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Associate,  remarked  that  the  French  Opera  House  had  other  de  mandsthan 
that  of  the  simple  representation  of  operas,  which  would  in  some  way  account  for  the  enormous  vestibules 
remarked  in  the  new  design.  The  French  needed  entr'actes , or  intervals  of  great  length  between 
the  acts,  during  which  time  more  than  half  the  audience  walked  about.  During  the  Carnival,  also,  the 
Opera  House  served  as  a ball  room  for  the  bal  masques , and  the  necessity  for  such  space  would  be  easily 
appreciated  by  anyone  who  visited  the  present  Opera  House  during  a similar  entertainment,  as  that, 
though  spacious,  was  by  no  means  large  enough  for  the  requirements.  With  reference  to  the  exterior  of 
theatres  not  being  ornamented,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  external  architecture  should  be  a fair  index  of 
the  character  of  the  representation  or  performance  inside ; and  as  there  were  lies  and  assumptions  inside, 
there  could  be  no  inconsistency  in  introducing  the  same  in  the  exterior.  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  taken  a 
strong  objection  to  the  continental  system  of  balcons  encroaching  over  and  cutting  out  the  pit.  As  far 
as  he  (Mr.  Spiers)  was  concerned,  it  was  a mystery  to  him  that  managers  had  not  made  use  of  that 
space  before ; for  it  was  the  best  place,  and  afforded  the  largest  sums  to  the  managers,  as  they  were 
always  full  and  higher  prices  were  charged  for  them.  He  believed  the  system  of  having  tiers  of  boxes 
over  each  other  to  a great  height  was  a mistake.  It  was  true  that  at  the  time  the  competition  for  plans 
of  the  new  Opera  House  took  place  in  Paris,  one  of  the  rules  seemed  to  be  that  the  form  of  the  theatre 
should  be  similar  to  those  already  in  existence ; but  that  was  not  on  account  of  sound  and  sight  as 
regarded  the  stage,  but  from  its  being  of  paramount  importance  in  the  French  Opera  that  the  audience 
should  see  one  another.  He  believed  the  old  form  of  the  Greek  theatre  was  the  best  for  sight  of  stage, 
if  not  for  sound ; and  one  of  the  best  theatres  for  hearing  was  the  old  Theatre  Lyrique,  which  was  built 
specially  for  the  representation  of  the  plays  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  the  form  of  it  was  less  a semi  - 
circle than  half  of  an  ellipse,  the  larger  axis  being  parallel  with  the  stage. 

Mr.  W.  BURGES,  Fellow,  remarked  that  the  theatre  at  Padua  was  in  the  form  of  the  old  Roman 
theatres,  the  pit  being  quite  free,  and  surrounded  by  four  or  five  concentric  rows  of  seats,  following 
the  course  of  the  two  tiers  of  boxes  above.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated 
he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  ‘ Dresses  and  Decorations,’  by  Mr.  Shaw,  there  was  a reduced  copy  of  a 
print  of  a Mediaeval  theatre,  from  the  1496  ‘Terence,’  published  at  Strasburg.  In  the  centre  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  building  two  concentric  galleries  rose  one  above  another.  They  appeared  to  be 
attached  to  a circular  pillar  in  the  middle,  which  probably  did  duty  for  a staircase.  Three  little  gabled 
erections  at  the  foot  of  this  central  staircase  or  pillar  did  duty  for  the  scene,  or  perhaps  for  the  green 
room,  while  the  performance  took  place  on  the  vacant  part  of  the  floor.  The  whole  design  was 
doubtless  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  Vitruvius. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  V.P.)  having  added  a few  words — a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  the  author  of  the  paper. 


SOME  INFORMATION  FORWARDED  FROM  ABROAD  TO  THE  HONORARY 
SECRETARY  FOR  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  January  9th,  1865. 


In  November  last  your  Foreign  Secretary  forwarded  a request  to  our  foreign  members  that  they 
would  supply  him,  at  an  early  opportunity,  with  information  as  to  the  state  of  our  art  and  the 
progress  of  works,  public  and  private,  in  their  respective  countries,  which  he  might  communicate  to  this 
Institute.  Several  of  our  foreign  members  having  already  complied  with  the  request,  he  now  submits 
a portion,  reserving  for  a future  occasion  the  remainder,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  come  to  hand, 
should  that  now  laid  before  you  prove  sufficiently  acceptable  to  warrant  a further  call  on  your  attention. 

The  first  piece  of  information  has  been  transmitted  by  our  recently  elected  foreign  corresponding 
member  the  Chevalier  I.  da  Silva,  the  donor  of  the  medallion*  presented  this  evening.  Any  thing 
respecting  Portuguese  architecture  must,  I think,  be  acceptable.  With  the  exception  of  a monograph 
or  so,  our  stock  of  information  is  but  scant.  Gwilt,  in  his  Cyclopaedia,  gives  a chapter  on  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  architecture,  in  which  the  latter  is  conspicuous,  as  one  of  our  statesmen  once  expressed 
himself,  by  reason  of  its  absence.  I may  venture,  therefore,  to  give  utterance  to  the  wish,  that  a work 
on  the  subject,  or  on  a leading  feature  of  it,  which  rumour  gives  out  as  being  in  course  of  preparation 
by  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  may  soon  make  its  appearance,  and  inform  us  what  the  architecture  of 
Spain  and  the  complementary  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  viewed  by  English  eyes,  really  is.  For  a native 
survey  of  a part  we  may  now  accept  the  following  observations  of  the  Chevalier  I.  da  Silva,  President  of 
the  Association  of  Portuguese  Architects,  who,  writing  from  Lisbon,  23  December,  1864,  says : 

“ Nothing  very  important  in  architecture  has  been  done  in  this  country  since  the  construction  of 
the  church  of  the  Estrella,  built  by  Queen  Donna  Maria  I,  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  Royal 
Palace  of  Ajuda,  the  public  not  having  sufficient  artistic  taste  to  recognize  the  merit  of  good  archi- 
tecture. The  Government,  for  its  part,  is  not  rich  enough  to  undertake  any  great  works,  besides 
railways,  in  which  our  art  could  display  its  resources  and  offer  something  worthy  of  observation,  and 
thus  induce  a taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  among  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal.  It  is  true  that  a chateau 
has  been  built  for  H.M.  Don  Fernando  at  Cintra,  but  the  building  is  rather  a picturesque  royal  cottage 
than  a palace,  properly  so  called,  for  its  architecture  is  more  a caprice  than  an  affair  of  taste  pure  and 
monumental.  The  most  important  private  constructions  have  hitherto  followed  the  taste  adopted  in 
rebuilding  the  city  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  viz.  that  displayed  by  the  architect  Frederic 
Londuvic  in  the  palace  and  convent  at  Mafra,  a type  which  has  been  generally  imitated,  and  become 
habitual  for  want  of  a better. 

“ However,  of  late,  houses  of  better  style  and  material  have  been  erected,  some  with  polished  marble 
fronts,  giving  another  character,  while  in  their  arrangement  the  endeavour  has  been  made  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  modern  civilization.  The  fagade  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Peers  is  already  well  advanced, 
and  will  be  entirely  of  free-stone;  the  architecture  is  not  amiss,  but  the  choice  of  the  site  for  this  facade, 
the  way  left  for  the  principal  entrance  and  the  public  service  are  altogether  faulty,  even  absurd,  producing 
a very  bad  effect,  unbecoming  the  palace  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 

* The  plaster  medallion  of  Buttaca,  architect  a d.  1500,  of  the  monastery  and  church  at  Belem. 
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, ,r,  at  w rk,  will  shortly  be  undertaken,  as  the  palace  of  Ajudais  to  be  finished,  but  not  according 
to  the  orij  gn,  which  would  have  made  it  twice  the  length,  and  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  present, 

[ . . r..  ,ur,  m,  :.t.  ,.f  the  Court.  The  works  already  in  hand  will  be  terminated  by  placing  square 

other  angles  like  those  now  built.  The  palace  will  be  situated  between  the  two 
, , , r . . . a:,  i tie  -ide  fronts  will  face  gardens,  while  their  majesties’  suite  of  apartments  will  look 

, r . . . . |.  tbi'  construction  something  may  be  done  to  advance  art,  for  there  will  be  a fair 

. r • , • r . i>;  lay  ,.f  talent  and  good  taste,  ample  space  being  at  command,  while  funds  will 

. . ■ • : . • i.-r  it  an  edifice  perfect  and  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  sovereign. 

\ . observatory  is  also  in  hand,  in  a fine  situation,  on  an  eminence,  visible  from 

: . The  plan  presents  no  novelty,  for  it  follows  that  of  the  Russian  observatory, 

, i,.-  half.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  but,  unfortunately,  the 

i.-iail-  are  not  the  most  classic.  The  pedestal  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 

r p rt  Camoens  is  laid;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  place  is  irregular,  and 

j,  - . v.  a-  not  calculated  for  it,  while  the  style  does  not  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 

\ it.  - L against  common  sense,  and  shows  at  once  that  the  monument  is  out  of  place  in 

• • . It  1-,  moreover,  a pity  that  the  first  erection  of  a monument  here  to  commemorate 

i , . - : 1 ri-'iilt  in  a failure,  as  it  may  deter  us  from  raising  other  memorials  to  those  who 

! A"  r.  n 1.  red  g 1 service  to  their  country. 

I • • a'  i 'ti  "f  the  railways  in  Lisbon  is  well  forward,  and  will  be  finished  next  year.  Its 

• . • - . jo.  r.  anti!.-  I permit  me  to  use  the  word),  for  more  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  making  a 

. J ’od  rath,  r than  a monumental  one  such  as  would  become  a great  capital.  The 
n is  ten  strong  and  carefully  constructed.  1 need  hardly  say  it  was  made  in  your  country, 
want  any  thing  lirst  rate  in  such  matters,  we  have  always  to  send  to  England. 

• V.  . . : r 1 1 \ have  an  artistic  exhibition  of  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  monument  to 

I»  : I’.  ir  which  will  be  placed  in  the  Great  Square  bearing  his  name.  It  is  said  that 

11  than  s.  N.-nty  models  by  artists  of  various  countries.  The  Commission  has  them  all 

• ■ mi  an  album,  and  by  the  comparison  judge  of  the  artistic  merits  of  the  designs,  and 

. • ■ t . • | 1 1 . ' have  been  awarded  to  those  which  are  considered  to  possess  the  most 
mrnt  When  thin  exhil  in- -a  takes  place,  1 will  take  care  to  send  you  timely  notice  of  the  relative 


r f ; mat-  .instructions  now  in  hand  in  Lisbon  I must  not  forget  to  mention 
pub  nt  hanker  M.  Eugenio  de  Almeida,  Peer  of  the  realm.  It  is  the  only 
.re  : and  it  is  more  remarkable,  because  that  gentleman  is  the  only 
ui  country  who  has  built  a palace  without  regard  to  the  cost,  and  the 
lb-  p "p"itions  of  this  palace  are  very  good,  and  it  is  adorned  with 
• i i.ly  ilt,  &e.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  finest  as  yet  in  Lisbon,  both  for 

MU',  mAgniftcrnce  nnd  artistic  merit. 


iUtAihn  w 

w.t* 


■ tin.  ti'.ns  did  not  evince  a favourable  disposition  for  architectural 

;•  ■ ■ ot  n-^toration  now  in  hand  of  the  convent  and  church  of  the 

«•  ■“  1 m-taiiee.  M.  Lucas  Pereira,  a Portuguese  architect,  has  super- 

1 ‘"Ail  • . ■ ■ \ ■ .u  , with  much  skill  and  scrupulousness,  worthy  of  all  praise, 

: 1."  h.  - ■ "rnaiii.  nt"  - a-  to  make  tluun  all  appear  of  the  same  epoch,  whilst  he 

} ,,,b  d ’ i . list rin  t ion,  so  that  it  may  last  for  many  future  ages. 

• ;i  • A-  ■ * ‘ ' '•  •'  nr*  d . hi-  -,  wanting  on  the  side  bays  of  the  choir  of  the  church, 

v ■ - i »'  : th-  ini'  '"loured  glass  which  existed  of  the  time  of  the  building  of 
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this  cathedral.  But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  architect,  but  arose  from  economy — false,  indeed,  in 
this  instance,  for  in  works  of  this  importance  in  historical  edifices,  such  narrow  regard  for  expense 
should  not  be  indulged. 

“ To  conclude.  Our  Art  seems  to  wish  to  make  an  effort  to  abandon  the  ancient  routine  which 
the  taste  of  monastic  buildings  had  impressed  on  all  the  constructions  of  this  country.  It  appears  also 
that  the  public  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  more  of  the  comfortable  and  the  elegant  in  order 
to  live  more  at  ease.  And  in  order  to  obtain  that,  it  is  obliged  to  ask  from  the  Fine  Arts  the  assistance 
necessary  which  they  alone  can  give  to  those  who  have  the  good  sense  to  spend  their  money  profitably 
and  agreeably,  and  to  concur  for  the  civilization  of  their  country ; and  this  civilization  has  been  always 
marked  at  all  epochs  by  the  progress  of  architecture,  which  transmits  down  to  posterity  the  fame  of  the 
people  who  have  successfully  cultivated  it.  For  my  part,  I do  all  I can  that  our  art  may  follow  the 
general  development  of  our  age.  I have  just  commenced  a course  on  the  Monumental  Architecture  of 
Ancient  Nations  in  the  Institute  of  Portuguese  Architects,  and,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public,  I have  in  preparation  large  coloured  drawings  of  ancient  monuments.  It  is  good  news  for 
the  Fine  Arts  in  this  kingdom,  that  his  Majesty  the  king  has  just  made  the  munificent  gift  of  125,000  frs. 
annually  to  purchase  objects  of  art  for  the  Portuguese  Academy. 

“ Excuse  the  manner  in  which  I have  forwarded  you  the  information  you  asked  for,  but  I am  at 
present  much  engaged,”  &c. 

Our  second  communication  is  from  Charles  Delsaux.  It  treats  of  a country  nearer  to  us 
geographically  as  well  as  nearer  akin  in  many  respects.  “ Architecture  in  Belgium,”  he  says,  “ develops 
itself  at  present  in  private  constructions  for  the  numerous  societies,  hotels  of  rich  bankers,  fund  holders 
and  manufacturers.  Few  large  buildings  are  erected,  but  manufactories  are  built,  country  houses 
repaired,  and  the  labouring  population  derives  advantage  generally  from  the  skill  of  the  artist. 
Well-to-do  citizens  have  elegant  well  built  and  healthy  dwellings,  sufficiently  well  furnished,  and  orna- 
mented with  artistic  objects.  True,  there  is  a little  excess  with  respect  to  these,  but  it  shows  at  once 
taste  developed  in  the  Belgians,  and  means  within  their  power  to  procure  them.  A great  number  of 
small  schools  are  building  in  our  populous  communes,  and  the  peasants  are  rebuilding  their  habitations, 
which  were  wretched,  damp  and  unhealthy.  Our  large  towns  are  being  increased  while  the  villages 
are  being  rebuilt. 

“ Grand  architecture,  properly  so  called,  does  not  display  itself,  perhaps,  but  at  too  long  intervals, 
in  our  principal  churches,  and  moreover  it  is  then  rather  to  restore  those  which  the  middle  ages  have 
left  us  than  to  produce  new  ones,  that  the  funds  at  command  are  employed.  It  must  then,  indeed,  be 
said,  that  the  genius  of  our  architects  is  now  restricted,  localized,  and  has  not  a field  sufficiently 
large,  nor  opportunities  sufficiently  frequent,  for  showing  forth  to  much  advantage.  The  civil  buildings, 
such  as  town  halls,  hospitals,  almshouses,  abattoirs,  railway  stations,  small  churches,  and  convents, 
are  sufficiently  numerous.  Many  are  being  constructed,  but  with  economy  too  often  parsimonious ; 
moreover,  administration  and  official  documents  have  been  so  developed  in  Belgium,  that  the  architect 
is  overwhelmed  with  a surplus  of  preliminary  formalities  to  be  discharged,  which  confine  his  conceptions 
to  rules  too  inflexible,  prevent  his  taking  the  initiative,  or  wear  him  out  with  frequent  contention. 

“ Of  late  years  the  railway  stations  have  called  forth  some  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  unite 
stone  and  brick  construction  with  metallurgical  architecture.  However,  nothing  has  shone  forth  in  an 
artistic  view,  and  the  trials  of  employing  iron  for  great  spans  in  roofs  have  been  too  timorous.  Nor 
does  the  same  model,  too  often  repeated,  announce  an  intelligent  choice,  which  might  be  more  varied 
by  entrusting  this  description  of  work  to  architects  of  the  highest  reputation.” 
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\V.  ;i  further  notice  respecting  Belgium  from  J.  P.  Cluysenaar,  Brussels,  30th  December, 

. \v  ;;ul.  tun-  is  not  in  a favourable  position  in  Belgium.  The  Government  can  only 

..  .. ,i\'.  nui'ls,  canals,  fortifications,  and  the  army;  all  is  swallowed  up  by  these, 
•i  Every  member  in  our  Chambers  must  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  a road 

r, ,,  . , . , ,-i.i.ivli  to  be  built  in  our  villages  : the  Government  cannot  encourage  architecture. 

\ M : architecture  is  wanting  in  Belgium,  in  which  a student  could  obtain  theoretical 

! \\  • have  now  a lot  of  academies,  in  which  drawing,  sculpture,  and  architecture 

h :>•-  in  the  evening.  These  elementary  schools  exist  in  every  one  of  our  towns, 
i the  lirst  elements  of  the  art.  Unfortunately,  it  almost  always  happens  that 
h a v i ■ passed  some  years  in  the  academies,  think  themselves  eagles  in  their  art; 

: wh.  n they  have  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  imagine  they  possess  really  all 

st  I..-  aopiired  in  three  or  four  years,  by  following  the  six  months  course.  This 
- : I- 1 M lueci  1 a great  number  of  incapable  architects.  For  a year,  the  authorities  of  the 
1 t • . diminish  these  defects,  but  the  little  good  their  measures  can  produce  will 
1 1,,  iv  i-  < ■ 1 1 1 v one  means,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all, — the  institution  of  a school 
• | . . ■ : -..me  would  even  desire  examination  as  to  capacity!  With  us,  barristers, 

. i : : r-.  : i _ . 1 1 1 - , physicians,  surgeons,  chemists,  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination 
. ■ rt.iia  p<  r>..ns  would  like  to  see  architects  subjected  to  the  same  formality,  as  is 

ih«*  nwp  m (icrmany. 

■■  i • 1 - /l  - h.-.-n  forced,  by  the  wants  of  the  service,  to  think  of  building  new  Courts  of 

l'-  r • - i ! ha-  -t-t  on  foot  a competition,  of  which  none  of  the  numerous  plans  have  been 

'ii . The  Minister  of  Justice,  after  the  loss  of  two  years,  has  at  last  directed 

: .I.-  !.• -h  df-ii:ns.  The  sum  considered  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  work  had 
.0  ~:\  millions  of  francs.  M.  Poelart,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  comes  forward  with 
' i t.  fii  millions,  and  of  which  the  definite  arrangement  is  not  yet  decided.  For 
1 a-  h.-.n  having  the  arrangement  verified  and  drawn  out;  probably  another 
i :•  i,  and  we  shall  be  told  that  fifteen  millions  are  required  to  build  Law 
' ' . . wry  ..no  acknowledged  could  be  carried  out  for  half  that  sum.  The 

• - • !•  0 . -h  -uh-idies,  as  well  as  the  province  and  the  city  of  Brussels.  All  this 

p : . y.  ;;r  . and  slow  as  the  Minister  of  Justice  is  in  his  proceedings,  our 
' • tin  <•  ml  nt  the  work.  This  is  uot  a mere  amusing  story;  for  the  same 

1 F ir  I - - i.  ■ t the  Column  of  the  Congress,  ten  years  for  the  Church  to  com- 
' ' ' b.i-  k-  n,  whn  h arc  small  affairs  in  comparison  with  the  Law  Courts.  We  may, 

‘ ■ ■“  - i - tore  wc  shall  see  the  completion  of  them.  The  designs,  of  which 

' 1 1 1 • • merits,  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  for 

• ‘ ' ’*,  r projects  which  the  Government  carries  out.  The  Minister  has 

' ■■  mamiy  . • n-isting  of  magistrates,  and  of  three  architects  who  have 


At 


■ Krtrlrf  lh 


tin  («ovr 


Wat)  ling. 

»<  lltlnlUT 


Mn-nt  i-  ab-orbed  in  the  building  of  schools,  which  are  being  erected 
* ‘ 1 ' ' • i 1 1 * • ! • • buildings  afford  very  little  scope  for  the  talent  of  the 

• ■ r,  haw  mamiLvd  to  impart  a certain  physiognomy  to  these  useful 


’ " "*  i^"'  ancient  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  that  town  might  be 
' ! < "t'lM'iit;  but,  alas!  the  mercantile  spirit  of  our  commercial 

y , h'  Administration.  It  has  bought  the  ground  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  ten  millions,  and  it  endeavours,  in  conformity  with  commercial  notions,  to  make  double  out  of  it, 
if  possible,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  art  or  embellishment,  just  as  though  it  was  only  a matter 
of  a bale  of  coffee  or  rice. 

“ Some  artists  are  struggling  hard  to  keep  standing  two  monumental  gates,  of  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  but  most  probably  they  will  not  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  on  Monuments,  which  is  also  asking  for  the  conservation  of  these  two  specimens  of  military 
architecture. 

“ Brussels  is  in  a continuous  state  of  development ; its  population  and  its  houses  increase  year  by 
year ; unfortunately,  our  art  does  not  gain  much  thereby.  Our  habits  are  like  yours  ; every  man  likes 
to  be  master  of  his  own  home,  and,  as  such,  dwell  in  his  own  house — hence  as  many  houses  as  there  are 
families.  This  feeling  is  so  predominant  that  even  the  workmen  have  each  his  own  house.  The 
superposition  of  dwelling  rooms,  as  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  towns,  cannot  succeed  here,  the  people  will 
not  have  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  no  large  fortunes  among  our  inhabitants,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  our  houses  are  small,  on  an  average  seven  metres  frontage  and  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor, 
with  kitchens  underground.  Our  large  hotels  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  metres ; moreover,  they  are  not 
common  in  the  Quartier  Leopold,  a very  handsome  part  of  Brussels,  situated  on  the  heights  near 
the  Park. 

“ I hope  hereafter  to  send  you  a description  of  the  new  station  now  building,  and  of  the  architectural 
movements  going  on  in  the  construction  of  chateaux  and  country  houses.” 

We  have,  lastly,  a quasi-monograph  of  Marseilles,  from  Pascal  Coste,  who  enters  very  fully  into 
details  derived  from  good  sources,  connected  with  the  progress  of  our  art  in  that  city.  Dating  from 
Marseilles,  December  17th,  1864,  he  says  : u The  grand  works  carried  out  in  Paris  of  late  years  have 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  chief  towms  in  France,  which  have  desired,  like  the  capital,  to  form  for  them- 
selves broad  lines  of  communication,  public  promenades,  monuments,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Marseilles  has  not 
remained  behind.  Great  works,  public  and  private,  have  been  undertaken.  Of  these,  either  executed  or 
in  hand,  I now  give  asummary.  First,  the  Ports.  The  old  port  was  insufficient,  having  only  270,400 
metres*  of  surface  and  2200  metres  of  unloading  quay.  New  ports  have  been  formed  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  in  the  Anse  de  la  Joliette,  by  means  of  jetties  formed  of  blocks  of  stone,  natural  and  artificial. 
There  are  three  of  these  ports — the  Joliette,  the  Docks,  and  Napoleon.  Their  united  area  is  590,500 
metres,  and  development  of  quay  9000  metres.  They  have  cost  about  thirty-four  million  francs. f The 
area  of  these  three  ports  united  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  old  port.  If  to  the  cost  of  constructing 
these  ports  we  add  that  of  the  maritime  establishments  which  complete  them, — the  annexe  of  the  Port 
Imperial  (now  constructing),  which  will  cost  twenty  millions,  the  Basins  Radoud,  four  millions,  the 
Docks  and  entrepots,  which  have  cost  twenty  millions, — we  arrive  at  a total  outlay  of  sixty-four  million 
francs.  A new  quarter  has  arisen  north-west  of  the  city,  where  these  ports  are  situated,  by  means  of 
broad  and  direct  roads,  bordered  by  buildings  for  various  industrial  purposes,  and  by  dwellings  for  the 
maritime  population. 

“ Among  the  most  important  formations  of  thoroughfares  must  he  named  the  prolongation  of 
Rue  Canebiere  on  the  site  of  Rue  Noailles,  and  the  formation  of  Rue  Imperiale,  intended  to  form  the 
shortest  line  of  communication  between  the  centre  of  the  town  and  the  new  quarters  of  the  Docks. 
Several  streets,  considered  insufficient,  have  been  widened,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  town.  But 


* M6tre  _ 3-28  feet,  English;  three  metres,  in  round  numbers,  = 10  feet. 
*■  Million  francs,  in  round  numbers,  = £40.000. 
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. . j,.r  ...  . . t..r  superfluous  details,  I will  only  speak  of  Rue  Noailles  and  Rue  Imperiale.  Rue 

, \%  i le  I n 25»>  metres  long,  commencing  at  Cours  Belzunce,  and  going  to  the  old 

, v . . . , . lias  been  prolonged  eastward,  of  the  same  width,  and  an  equal  length,  on 

\ , . width  was  only  six  metres  wide.  The  formation  of  this  new  Rue  Canebiere, 

• Iiam,.  N, (allies,  has  occasioned  the  demolition  of  ninety-four  houses,  at  a cost 
...  j tii,.  ejectment  of  2500  persons.  These  two  streets,  Canebiere  and  Noa’illes, 
a . w • rm  the  rand  artery  of  the  Phocean  city.  Rue  Imperiale,  recently  inaugurated 
. | ■ 7 7 1 » lung  by  24  wide.  It  cuts  obliquely  through  the  old  town  in  a north-west 

j . , -M,  ruble  cutting  has  occasioned  the  exappropriation  and  the  demolition  of  935 

• : > v a ["  jmlation  of  16,000  souls,  or  workmen,  who  hare  migrated  to  the  houses  built 
• th.  town.  The  cutting  away  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
t «„  traversed  by  this  street  was  built,  was  20  metres  deep.  The  average  quantity 
rutting,  ever  the  whole  surface,  was  1,500,000  cube  metres,  partly  breccia,  tuffo,  and 
1'  1 1,.-  wurk,  setne  ancient  tombs  of  soft  lime  stone  and  some  stele,  of  small  dimensions, 

. t th.-  I’lio-nician  epoch,  were  found,  also  some  medals,  among  them  one  of  silver  of  an 
.m  i . ...  E ( ! . ■ 1 1 v ; and,  lastly,  towards  the  old  port,  the  hull  of  an  ancient  barque.  But  all  these 

f v.-rv  little  archaeological  interest.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  Rue  Imperiale 
v , •:  ■.  • •!.  !n  of 'twenty  million  francs.  At  present  a new  cutting  through,  which  is  not  without 

rut.  d.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a carriage  communication  between  the 
art.  r>  <<f  the  town.  With  that  view,  the  Cours  Lieutaud  is  being  prolonged  to  the 
1;  . M . ■ • , .'ll  a l.-ngth  of  500  metres,  and  a width  of  24  metres,  traversing  obliquely 

i.  ; \ . K .'  \.  uv.  , and  Rue  Chateau  Redon.  Eighty  houses  are  exappropriated  ; the  cost  will 

. 1..  1 • v . i i : - iwiiiig  the  removal  of  100,000  cube  metres  of  ground.  Population  displaced 

5400  inhabitant*.  / 

'■  a r d - lm v . * been  opened,  conducing  to  the  embellishment  of  Marseilles;  but  I will 
t • : ' n tb«  'n i li.  - nt  j r.  inenade,  the  Prado,  which  is  now  completed, by  the  Cheminde  la  Corniche, 

; ■ i • • Tl..  jr>. in. nade  du  Prado  is  3450  metres  long,  in  two  divisions.  The  first,  starting 
rn  ‘1  ■ i U ••  1 t«  at  • , g.  <s  south  for  a length  of  1 020  metres  and  a width  of  80  metres,  with  six  rows 

• 1 ii  u-  i I • ■ ’ < ir.udar  space  180  metres  in  diameter,  with  a basin  and  fountain  in  the 

I ••  • ■ - . turning  west,  1830  metres  long  and  50  metres  wide,  with  four  rows  of 

‘ ri.  ’ i ••  id ••  >v.*  named  circular  space  (Rotonde),  and  abuts  on  the  sea  beach,  where 

•»  * 1 b.-gins,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  coast,  passing  by  Roucas 

'•  1 • " 1 n "i.  I.ndoiime,  to  tin*  Bains  Catalans.  Thence,  crossing  through  Fort 

R h ' ' ■ 'piay-  of  the  old  port,  we  come  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  whole 

• ' ' b ' ( an.-l.iere  to  the  same  point  again,  is  11,250  metres.  The  Chateau 

' • t<  wn,  i1-  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Prado,  and  south  of  it, 
""  C in.  aim.  In  tin-  property  (of  520,000  metres  of  surface)  admirably  situated, 
' ba  i n formed,  besides  cascades,  sheets  of  water,  and  a race  course. 

my.  has  been  appropriated  as  a National  Museum.  All 
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1 • a ! i im  tr<  s.  and  the  building  has  cost  500,000  francs.  It  is 

* Ci.  i . . or  Mahon  d’ Arret,  in  the  Quartier  St.  Pierre,  for  500 
!::  *’ ' i • 1 1 1 - h • • d i-.  1 0,oi M i metres.  Cost  600,000  francs.  The  new  Civil 

’ .I’m  qti i artier  St.  Pierre,  holds  780  patients.  It  has  cost  1,600,000 
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francs,  and  occupies  an  area  of  22,000  metres,  including  courts,  outbuildings,  and  airing  grounds.  In 
the  same  quarter,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  calculated  for  900  patients  of  both  sexes,  built  on  an  area 
of  ground  of  30,000  metres,  including  the  various  courts,  airing  grounds,  the  chapel,  the  official 
residence,  attendants’  lodgings,  and  outbuildings.  The  outlay  has  been  1,500,000  francs. 

“The  Military  Hospital  in  the  Rue  de  Lodi,  occupies  an  area  of  11,000  metres,  including  the 
court  in  the  centre.  It  is  arranged  to  receive  600  patients.  It  has  cost  one  million  francs.  The 
Barracks  for  the  Gendarmerie,  on  the  Prado,  capable  of  holding  four  brigades,  occupy  an  area  of 
3500  metres,  and  has  cost  70,000  francs.  The  Cavalry  Barracks,  for  a squadron,  and  the  Artillery,  in 
the  Quartier  Mempenty.  The  Infantry  Barracks,  for  a batallion,  in  the  Quartier  St.  Lambert.  The 
great  Infantry  Barracks,  for  a regiment  of  3000  men,  in  the  Quartier  St.  Charles ; and  near  these 
important  barracks  an  arsenal,  magazine  for  field  trains  and  equipage,  and  building  for  repairs ; vast 
establishments,  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Military  Engineers,  and  of  which  the  cost  may  be 
estimated  at  five  million  francs.  The  Exchange  and  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  containing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  its  dependencies,  meeting  rooms  and  dependencies,  the  Registry  of  the  Tribunal,  and  the 
Syndicates  of  the  agents  and  brokers.  It  is  built  fronting  the  Rue  Canebiere,  the  centre  of  commercial 
affairs,  on  an  area  of  4800  metres,  for  which  site  4,800,000  francs  have  been  paid.  The  building  has 
cost  3,200,000  francs,  total  outlay  8,000,000  francs.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  paid  all  this  outlay. 

“ The  Palais  de  Justice,  for  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  has  its  principal  fayade  ornamented 
with  a Grecian  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns,  raised  on  a flight  of  twenty  steps.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Cours  Bonaparte,  on  an  area  of  2,800  metres.  Cost  1,800,000  francs.  The  Mont  de  Piete,  a large 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  an  area  of  3,000  metres,  with  a court  in  the  centre,  has  cost  600,000 
francs.  The  Faculty  of  the  Sciences,  on  the  Promenade  des  Allees  de  Meilhan,  has  cost,  for  building 
and  occupation,  250,000  francs.  The  Communal  School,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Dames,  on  a site  of 
1250  metres,  containing  infants’  cribs,  refuge,  girls  school,  orphanage  for  1,200  children,  with  workshops 
and  lodgings  for  twelve  instructresses;  the  outlay  for  its  construction  has  only  amounted  to  260,000  francs. 
A Zoological  Garden  in  the  Quartier  Chartreux,  occupying  a western  site,  and  very  picturesque,  with  an 
area  of  50,000  metres,  has  caused  an  outlay  of  a million  francs.  The  new  Cemetery  in  the  Quartier 
St.  Pierre,  occupying  an  area  of  228,000  metres  for  the  Catholic,  and  12,000  for  the  Protestant 
division — together  240,000  metres.  Purchase  of  the  ground,  527,500  francs  ; works  of  adaptation 
hitherto,  150,000  francs — total  actual  outlay,  857,000  francs.  A synagogue  in  rue  Breteuil,  in  half 
Byzantine  style,  has  cost  hitherto  400,000  francs. 

“ Several  churches,  chapels  and  convents,  built  in  the  town  and  in  the  outskirts,  in  Roman,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  styles ; some  on  the  Basilican  plan.  These  various  religious  edifices, 'in  general  of  little 
value  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  have  occasioned  a total  outlay  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  three 
million  francs. 

“ The  buildings  in  course  of  erection  are  : — The  new  Cathedral  (in  the  Byzantine  style)  of  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  laid  the  first  stone,  in  1852  ; a monument  very  remarkable  for  its  size  and  its 
religious  character,  130  metres  long  by  40  wide,  not  including  the  projections  outwards  of  the  transepts. 
Total  area,  6,500  metres.  The  cost,  according  to  the  design,  will  amount  to  about  twelve  millions- — 
four  millions  have  hitherto  been  expended.  The  building  is  up  to  the  springing  of  the  internal  vaults. 
It  is  constructed  in  courses  of  hard  stone,  externally  white  and  grey  (the  latter  from  Florence), 
internally  white  and  red  (the  red  being  marble  from  the  Department  du  Yar).  All  the  vaulting  will  be 
of  brick,  to  receive  fresco  paintings.  The  internal  columns  will  be  of  coloured  marble.  This  monument 
will  have  four  cupolas,  two  bell  towers  on  the  fayade,  and  a great  number  of  turrets  around  the  cupolas. 
It  has  been  designed,  and  the  erection  is  superintended  by  M.  Leon  Vaudoyer,  architect  of  the  Govern- 
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.■  : , : r. member  of  your  Institute.  The  Museum  of  Paintings  and  the  Museum 
I:  • , 0 parate  piles  of  buildings,  but  connected  by  a circular  gallery  ornamented 

a ]ar.,,.  reservoir  in  the  centre  -with  groups  of  statues;  cascades  and  basins 
. , plantations  and  flower  beds  complete  the  effect  of  the  building —which  is 
. • i t.  with  a carriage  approach  by  easy  inclined  plains.  Its  style  is  that  of  the 
] . ...  an  area  « >f  1 ,000  metres,  and  will  occasion  an  outlay  of  three  million  francs.  The 

. . . , > ),'">!  of  Pine  Arts,  building  to  the  south  of  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  upon  a plot 
. pMin  m.  tr.  including  courts  and  dependencies,  and  separate  dwellings *for  the  directors  of 
k-  , ; f ti...  sl.|„,ol  -estimated  outlay,  for  the  construction  only,  1,500,000  francs.  The  Chapel 

..  1 , 1.1  liarde,  much  venerated  by  our  sailors,  situated  on  the  top  of  a hill  south  of  the 

1 :v- an  tine  style.  It  is  crowned  by  a cupola  over  the  sanctuary,  and  has  a square 

• tii  w.  rn  . n trance,  on  which  will  be  placed  a colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin,  of  bronze  g It. 

• . : -tr:. . t i lias  thus  far  amounted  to  1,300,000  francs,  leaving  still  600,000  for  its 
n„.  I la!  .,ii  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  will  be  1,900,000 

I . i,m:  , r,  dilence,  built  on  the  promontory  of  the  old  Anse  de  la  Reserve,  south-west  of 
• t j : • a magnificent  situation  overlooking  the  ports.  The  whole  of  this  residence 

. • •:.5i  a » metres  ; the  building  320  metres.  The 'outlay,  purchase  of  the  ground  and 

• : , will  e -me  up  to  two  million  francs. 

1 ,v  r . • * !,!'*■  a lar^re  hotel  with  a court  in  the  centre  and  a garden  to  the  east — containing 

• 1 ■ . apartments  of  state  to  receive  the  Sovereign,  rooms  for  the  under  Prefet,  general 

. i'  amis  fur  the  archives,  and  their  dependencies.  This  vast  edifice,  in  the  mixed 

• i . I;  . i .ci 'uj.ii  s a hectare*  of  ground,  including  courts  and  garden.  The  purchase  of 

• • . ' ■ i francs,  and  occasioned  the  exappropriation  of  thirty  large  houses  and  the 

i if  d inhbaitants.  The  works  of  construction  executed  up  to  the  present  time  have 
Tntal  "Utlav,  8,800,000  francs.  It  will  cost  for  the  finishing  of  the  building, 

. i r tii-  internal  decoration  and  furnishing,  700,000  francs.  Total  supposed 
' , :i  francs.  Lastly,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  an  hospital  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 

.la  1 ' - n is  -fnred  and  completed  after  the  plans  of  Mansard.  The  approaches  to 
1 . disencumbered  by  pulling  down  the  houses  which  obstructed  the 
Tb  uutlay  for  the  works  done,  and  to  be  done,  may  be  estimated  at 

' ' ■ 'ii'idcrcd.  New  thoroughfares  to  be  cleared  through  the  old  town,  and 
i 'b-  \ ill*-,  now  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  a city,  whose  population  is 

ci'  i.  pt  p'.rtion.  This  population,  which,  under  the  First  Empire,  was 

hmj  '.ml*,  n* iff  exceeds  300,000. 

• ' n il  irly  multiplied,  owing  to  this  increase  of  population,  as  well 

! : t i , * t • * w n . and  tin*  thoroughfares  cut  through  the  old  parts  of  it. 

• ; ■ 1 "ith  two  in  front,  and  of  a very  melancholy  appearance,  have 

• hi  • ■ i ■ leu  ■ 1. 1 >i\  storeys,  mostly  enriched  with  mouldings  and 

• i ■;  i . . which  have  pretentions,  are  marked  with  the  sign  of  art 

; 1 . ; the  result,  however,  has  been  progress  in  workman- 

I in  th»-  *rti«tic  triidencie*  <»f  the  population. 

1 * ’ 1 i 1 ha\c  enumerated  and  briefly  described,  they  are  not  all 


i ■ ‘ ' 1 in  OOO  »f|ii  lie  ini'trcs-.  or  ll'.)60,3-3  English  square  yards. 
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irreproachable ; but  there  are  some  remarkable  ones  among  them,  such  as  the  Cathedral,  the  Museums, 
the  Library  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  the  Barracks,  the  Prisons, 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  new  Prefecture. 

“ I will  not  say  anything  about  the  Exchange  and  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  being  the  architect 
who  designed  that  important  monument. 

“ The  establishments  constructed  by  the  State  Engineers,  the  ports,  docks,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  are  perfectly 
appropriate,  and  deserve  commendation  for  good  arrangement  and  skill  in  satisfying  the  demands  they 
were  required  to  provide  for. 

“ From  what  has  been  said,  it  results  that  the  aggregate  of  the  works  undertaken  at  Marseilles 
during  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  Corporation, 
amounts  to  a total  outlay  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  francs* — in  itself  a handsome  figure ! But 
what  would  it  be  if  I added  the  outlay  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  military  establishments,  tobacco 
manufactory,  works  and  factories — in  short,  the  construction  of  habitations  on  the  new  lines  of  thorough- 
fare, and  in  the  various  suburbs?  I forward  herewith  the  plan  of  Marseilles,  showing,  in  red  lines  and 
tint,  the  works  executed,  those  in  hand,  and  those  projected.” 

Such  are  the  main  contents  of  four  communications  from  our  foreign  members.  They  may  call 
forth  from  us  not  a few  reflections  on  the  state  of  things  they  describe  existing  abroad,  as  compared 
with  what  our  experience  teaches  us  is  the  case  in  our  own  country ; especially  in  regard  to  several  topics 
which  have  recently  engaged,  and  are,  indeed,  still  engaging  our  attention.  Professional  education, 
examination  as  to  competency,  practice,  status,  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  of  private 
individuals,  public  taste,  or,  possibly,  the  want  of  it — whether  tending  towards  the  simply  utilitarian  or 
towards  the  monumental ; how  far  the  commercial  element  shewn  in  railways,  docks  and  entrepots 
consorts  with  the  monumental,  and  how  far  our  large  towns — apart  from  the  metropolis — can  be  cited 
as  examples  of  the  union  of  these  two  elements  as  evidenced  at  Marseilles.  Such  reflections,  and 
many  others  which  arise  from  the  reading  of  these  letters,  are  topics  which  you,  gentlemen,  are 
better  able  to  enlarge  upon  than  is  your  Secretary,  who  having,  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  brought  the 
notices  and  observations  of  our  Foreign  friends  before  you,  feels  that  he  has  made  a sufficient  call  on 
your  attention  without  adding  any  detailed  observations  of  his  own. 

The  President  said  so  much  matter  was  contained  in  these  various  communications  from  foreign 
correspondents,  that  he  was  sure  they  all  felt  much  obliged  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  had  elicited 
it.  There  were  many  topics  arising  out  of  these  communications,  and  he  should  be  happy  now  to  hear 
any  remarks  which  suggested  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  present. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  Fellow,  (responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  President),  confessed  he  was 
unprepared  to  go  into  the  discussion  upon  the  recent  improvements  in  Marseilles,  but  he  thought  the 
whole  system  of  improvements  there  had  been  begun  on  a very  wrong  principle.  The  Government 
appeared  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  out  large  streets  through  the  towns,  and  to  erect  the  large 
buildings,  such  as  the  Caserne  de  la  Gendarmerie,  and  the  Tribunal,  and  all  those  kinds  of  public 
buildings ; while  it  had  spent  only  about  200,000  francs  upon  the  schools.  He  thought  this  was 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  the  Government  had  lost  sight  of  the  object  for  which  it  ought 
principally  to  labour.  Again,  as  regarded  Belgium,  M.  Cluysenaar  had  forgotten  what  ought  to  be  the 
end  and  object  of  the  Government  in  undertaking  public  works.  He  (Mr.  Burnell)  contended  that 
the  object  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  only  to  supply  that  wherein  the  private  enterprise  of  the  country 
was  deficient.  M.  Cluysenaar  expressed  regret  that  they  had  not  compulsory  examinations  in  Belgium, 
whereas  he  (Mr.  Burnell)  thought  this  would  be  a fatal  course  for  architects,  and  for  architecture. 
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I ! ... ' L-  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  communications  which  Lad  been 

• Iu.  t hr  ■ i _ 1 1 the  medium  of  their  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 

I . ; ..  : , !..,  rvatiuiis  of  their  friend,  who  had  just  sat  down,  they  must  recollect,  that 

• : i.;:-  i-.-l.t  modes  of  thinking,  and  different  modes  of  operation,  and  notoriously  in 

. • • ; , : wa-  to  lie  found  the  rules  of  conduct  upon  which  they  acted.  His  friend 

, . . ...  ni  and  the  municipality  of  Marseilles  had  done  a great  deal  for  commerce  in 

. ...  ; i,  u -dn-wn  on  the  plan  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  as  well  as  improving  theroutes 

• • •!  ■ fan-  leading  to  those  docks — all  of  them  practical,  useful  works.  Four  years 

aifo,  when  he  was  in  M a,- ill.  -,  it  was  difficult  to  move  about  the  town : there  was  no  direct  communica- 
it.  It  was  a city  crowded  up,  without  plan  or  arrangement;  and  the  most 
me.  nt i iiieut  of  access  poss  In  all  commercial  towns,  the  first  element  was  thorough  communication 

. . r.  and  | art  ieulaiiy  that  from  the  docks,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  there  should 

. They  would  find  that  the  people  of  France,  as  well  as  those  of  Germany 

. v • :.  t ; n pared  to  undertake  many  of  those  enterprises,  which  were  due  in  this  country 
. a:  1 tin  impulse  of  private  individuals.  Their  education  had  not  tended  to  that 
. ia  ■ a,  an  : tin  y required  that  such  matters  should  be  undertaken  by  the  government,  while 
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. • j av  "i;t  . f the  public  funds  for  the  execution  of  them.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for 
■ 1 1..-  g "Vi  mm.  at  undertaking  those  works,  which  were  expected  of  it  by  the  people,  but 
r ■ • 1 '.'ii'.'  and  energy  which  had  so  promptly,  in  this  instance,  carried  out  works, 

. ; j i " luo  d n -lilts  so  highly  beneficial.  All  the  schools  abroad,  they  knew, 

.-  v.  l imn nt,  here  those  buildings  were  mostly  due  to  public  benevolence  and  to 
E ;t  tiling.-  w.-re  done  on  the  continent  on  a different  principle  altogether.  They 
: ■ ■ til.  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  before  they  complained  of  what  the 

a.  We  should  rather  with  pleasure  see,  as  here,  a city,  in  which  were  being 

. ' t .ill..  ,t  • n t . if . i.\  millions  sterling,  through  the  agency  of  the  government  and  the 
' . i a:.  1 promptly  under  one  grand  scheme  of  amelioration  and  improvement. 

I . •;  '.  1 1 1"  \ f'lind  that  there  was  great  mercantile  energy  and  power,  and  likewise 

mi  i"  liiiM  live  miles  of  docks  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Mersey. 

• - whieh  enabled  St.  George’s  Hall  and  the  Exchange  to  be  built,  on  the 

lb". v. a-  about  to  be  spent — a paltry  sum  after  the  amounts  they  had 

’.  i : -i  ly,  -mfieient  for  the  purpose.  In  this  case  the  energy  of  the  people 
m.  m i l-  ti  .'  different  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  wras  to  the  credit  of 
■ and  realised  these  improvements.  When  he  (the  President) 
•"  ;•  * . ;b  : ■ was  scarcely  a public  building  in  it:  but  now  the  streets, 

1 'I  the  lirst  magnificence,  and  public  and  other  buildings  were 
: i’.  t "'.vii ; and  there  was  the  Public  Library,  recently  erected  by  the 
•'* r-  ' • l’,;  n.  and  various  other  edifices  commensurate  with  the  require- 

■ 'Hl"  at  1 ' ;ist.  He  was  at  Manchester  lately,  a city  with  a 

1 ' ' 1 it'd  the  new  Law  Courts  erected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

. if.'  M''i.a  val  style,  having  a grand  central  hall,  something 
: ■ 1 ■ ample  in  dimensions  and  well  arranged,  and  he 

" I .•  ' ■ ■ 't  < "ii veiiiriit  law  courts  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  bar  in 

■ i">  ' appiubation  of  the  accommodation  offered.  Passing 

''I  I •"  * 1 t . • , which  was  a very  valuable  one,  when  they 

1 ■ ■'  bu  f d • .mil  enlightened  views,  who  had  occupied  a great 

iutormation  of  the  Institute;  lie  came  to  the 
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papers  which  had  been  received  from  their  other  corresponding  friends  on  the  continent.  With  respect 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  a remarkable  consideration  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  all,  viz.:  that  the  class  of 
art,  which  predominated  there,  was  due  very  much  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Italian  and  the  French 
schools.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Italians,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  had,  by  their 
genius,  pervaded  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  sent  great  numbers  of  eminent  men  to  different  countries ; 
so  that  much  of  the  architecture  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  due  to  their  taste.  Since  the  French 
revolution,  and  after  the  establishment  of  a School  of  Architecture  in  France,  by  Percier  and  Fontaine,  a 
vast  number  of  its  pupils  were  distributed  over  Spain-,  Portugal,  and  parts  of  Germany,  and  carried 
French  taste  to  those  countries,  and  superseded  the  Italian.  With  respect  to  the  railway  stations  in 
Madrid,  no  doubt  the  utilitarian  principle  prevailed  there,  as  was  the  case  in  London.  The  railway  stations 
of  our  metropolis,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  display  very  little  magnificence  of  taste,  however  skilfully 
designed  for  their  purposes.  But  the  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  the  most  recently  erected  one 
at  Paris  by  their  friend  and  M.  Hittorff,  possessed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  facades  executed  in  stone, 
of  a monumental  character,  and  enriched  with  sculpture.  With  respect  to  the  communications  received 
from  the  Chevalier  Da  Silva  and  M.  Delsaux,  he  would  remark,  that  they  were  both  men,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  conceived  the  works  entrusted  to  them 
in  Lisbon  and  Liege.  There  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  latter  city,  the  government  would  do  very  little  in  the 
way  of  public  works.  There  was  a spirit  of  enterprise  amongst  the  manufacturers  there,  which  induced 
them  to  undertake  all  their  great  works  for  themselves,  and  to  carry  them  out  with  taste ; but,  at  the 
the  same  time,  there  was  no  doubt,  that  those  works  would  reflect  somewhat  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the 
place.  He  came  now  to  say  a word  with  respect  to  the  communication  received  from  M.  Cluysenaar, 
relative  to  Belgium,  and  especially  the  public  works  now  being  prosecuted  in  Brussels.  That  gentleman 
had  written  as  one  who  knew  what  good  art  was,  and  as  such  they  must  accept  his  judgment,  but  when 
they  heard  that  the  new  Courts  in  Brussels  were  to  cost  the  large  sum  stated,  they  must  feel  surprised. 
The  truth  was,  architects  abroad  were  too  frequently  led  to  regard  these  matters  too  much  in  a monumental 
aspect.  At  the  same  time,  we  could  not  complain  of  the  tardiness  of  those  works,  when  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  that  the  projected  Law  Courts  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  had  been  in  hand.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  various  votes  of  Parliament  had  been  taken,  and  various  valuations  made  in  respect  of  that  project, 
and  he  rceollected  the  active  part  which  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  others,  had  taken  in  this  matter. 
The  Institute  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  those  communications,  and  he  was  sure  their  thanks  were  due  to 
their  Honorary  Secretary,  for  having  been  so  good  as  to  elicit  them  and  bring  them  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  Fellow,  thought  their  thanks  were  eminently  due  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  excellent 
precedent  he  had  set,  in  the  collection  of  extremely  practical  and  useful  information,  which  he  believed 
would  be  very  useful  to  the  members  of  this  Institution.  He  had,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  supporting 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  BOULNOIS,  Fellow,  seconded  the  proposition,  and  remarked,  that  in  regarding  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  France,  especially  in  connection  with  the  munificent  expenditure  on  the  public  works 
of  Paris,  they  must  be  struck  with  a sentiment  something  like  this — that  “ Heaven  sends  meat,  and  the 
devil  sends  cooks;”  inasmuch  as  the  architects  of  France  were  carrying  out  that  expenditure  in  so 
wasteful  a manner,  and  with  so  little  variety,  as  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  educated  architect  with 
regret.  When  they  went  to  Paris,  and  noticed  the  building  which  the  President  had  praised,  but  which 
he  (Mr.  Boulnois)  was  sorry  to  say  he  could  not  join  in  thinking  a fine  one,  viz.,  the  Station  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord — when  they  saw  also  the  wasteful  way  in  which  space  was  used  there,  and  the 
absurd  fa£ade  with  only  about  twenty  feet  of  depth  of  solid  buildings  behind  it,  then  they  would  agree 
with  him,  that  if  the  Government  took  a little  more  pains  to  put  matters  up  to  competition  it  would 
be  a great  thing  for  the  monumental  architecture  of  France  in  general.  This  remark,  he  thought, 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  New  Opera  House  at  Paris. 
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\;  |,  |j  ];n:NKi.i.  would  remind  the  speaker  that  the  Station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord 

v • • :i  ..  rum.  lit  building,  while  the  Opera  House  was  so,  and  the  designs  for  this  latter 
• adding  w.  re  put  up  for  competition. 

\|-  i , . ■ | v>[>  ;i. l. i.-. i then  lie  thought  a judicious  selection  had  not  been  made,  inasmuch  as  an 

. ..  . • • mil  wa<  occupied  by  an  opera  house,  constructed  at  enormous  expense,  which  was 

• tin1  audience  portion,  so  well  arranged,  and  would  not  hold  so  many  people  as  Covent 

II  . 1 hi.  protest  in  favour  of  the  English  architect,  who  with  small  means  at  his 

; „.t  ini  employed  those  means  in  a much  better  manner  than  their  continental  brethren. 

;\  W.  FapwiiutH,  Fellow,  thought  that  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Boulnois  resolved  them- 
,-ti'  u that  an  English  taste  did  not  admire  the  peculiarities  of  French  art,  as  now 

• Mr  ]!<  uliiois  must  admit  that  if  any  French  architect  were  present,  and  were  to  say, 

a ! atioiial  character,  but  the  English  architects  are  being  told  to  invent  their  art  of 
•h  >•  lory.”  our  foreign  friend  would  appear  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  Mr. 
i that  the  business  character  of  the  English  had  produced,  to  a great  extent,  that 
it. aim. t which  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a people  who  at  least  understood  what  it 
1 . • r . Englidi  civic  building,  whatever  its  class,  was  designed  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 

. ■ • ; v. ! : • ,i',  it  -.  cuied  to  him,  that  in  France  the  number  of  the  population  determined  the 

/.,  a town  with  50,000  inhabitants  would  have  an  hotel-de-ville  of  the  same 
' ■ • t h • • r town  equally  populated,  although  the  external  design  might  be  different  in 

A : ■ ;_'ie-r  c«<uld  reply  to  such  criticism,  that  in  France  national  character  was  so  far 

: v t v.  a with  50,000  inhabitants  had  similar  wants,  or  at  least,  under  existing 
.ft  t-  have  them;  and  these  words,  “ under  existing  circumstances,”  led  him  to 
. . • • • ii.n.iinieatioiis  which  had  been  just  read  contained  two  points  worth  discussion.  One 

n that  a m.  nunc  nt,  such  as  a statue  on  a pedestal,  invariably  ought  strictly  to  harmonize 
"i  t hf  j. ■■■.-.  m which  it  was  situated.  He  was  ready,  if  any  one  present  would  take 
o' r bi-  reaxiiis  for  thinking  that  a decided  contrast  would  be  preferable  to  the 
it"  prevail  wherever  the  government  was  essentially  military.  The  other  point 
■:,Of  iv. ■ and  monumental  art  could  not  be  combined.  If  by  monumental  art  was 
"ii  > ■ rt'jmuv  ol  the  time-honoured  orders,  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
• ' lt  pi"p"-dti<m  really  meant  that  “ art  could  not  reasonably  be  applied 
:i  11  | ;;'p  -•  and  that  was  a proposition  which  he  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
’ - 'I"-  architect ; for  it  must  be  allow’ed,  that  in  modern  times,  or  at  least 
's'  l""h  bkc  a prison,  the  English  architects  had  succeeded  in  showing 

: ‘ ■ : ' 1 • - beautiful  character  to  the  most  prosaic  subject,  to  the  dullest  of 

ll"  ‘ '■  ""  ’if  part  of  the  client,  an  expenditure  that  would  be  calculated  as 

i r 1 1,1  • ’>1  'I*  the  necessary  cost  of  the  work. 

^ 'i:iV  been  unanimously  passed,  that  gentleman  expressed  his 

1 ' 1 " ' communications  had  been  received,  which  he  said  would 

. ■ the  members  equally  interesting  matter,  which  had  been 

'A  .ih  r.  | . et  to  the  criticisms  that  had  been  passed  on  the  subjects 
•"  mind,  as  had  been  already  suggested  by  the  President,  that  a 
11  1 i''1’  "inch  obtained  in  this  country,  which  called  for 

* ; accustomed.  1 here  was  a well-known  song,  called 

1 1 c-nsf ruction  of  these  lines  of  communication  were  carried 

1 no  m lareeillaise,”  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 

r*fC*rd  to  r»n< 
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A FEW  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  COLOURED 
BRICKS,  ETC.,  IN  ELEVATIONS. 

By  Henry  A.  Darbishire,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  January  23rd,  1865. 


The  following  brief  remarks,  which  I have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  this  evening,  have  been 
prepared  with  the  hope  that  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer  will  be  received  as  sufficient 
excuse  for  their  intrusion  upon  your  attention,  and  that  they  will  give  rise  to  a discussion,  which  shall 
yield  much  valuable  matter  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  are  practically  engaged  in  employing  coloured 
bricks  as  an  effective  and  inexpensive  architectural  enrichment.  They  have  been  suggested  at  intervals, 
during  long  railway  journeys,  when  reading  has  become  wearisome,  and  a good  look  out  of  window  has 
relieved  the  monotony  of  confinement.  By  a good  look  out,  I do  not  mean  a vacant  stare  at  nature  in 
an  uncomfortable  state  of  perpetual  motion,  but  a wide  awake  look  out  when  the  senses  are  alive  and 
active,  and  the  mind  is  both  ready  and  willing  to  receive  impressions  of  objects  as  they  are  presented  in 
rapid  succession.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a transit  of  forty  miles  an  hour  is  not  favourable  to  accurate 
observation  of  details,  but  leading  features  can  be  easily  distinguished,  and  a traveller  may  determine, 
without  effort,  the  outline  of  a mountain,  the  foliage  of  a wood,  or  the  form,  general  proportions  and 
colour  of  a building.  If  his  observations  be  confined  to  buildings,  I think  he  will  lack  neither  amuse- 
ment nor  instruction.  Among  many  other  things,  they  will  teach  him  to  criticise  their  merits  and 
imperfections  by  the  same  rules  which  influence  the  criticism  of  that  large  and  important  section  of  the 
community,  the  general  public ; for  they  will  reveal  to  him  only  those  features  and  characteristics  which 
are  most  prominent,  and  therefore  most  apparent  and  intelligible  to  critics,  who  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  practice  of  architecture. 

The  lesson  taught  by  this  partial  revelation  is  well  worth  learning  and  remembering  by  all  whose 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  architectural  design.  A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing,  but  so 
also  is  too  much.  Over  refinement  and  elaboration  of  detail,  arising  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
beautiful  examples,  will  often  weaken  and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  bolder  and  more  undisguised 
features,  which  render  a work  attractive  to  the  less  initiated  ; and  designers  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
however  great  may  be  the  temptation  to  allow  an  unchecked  fancy  to  guide  their  pencil,  it  is  not  for  the 
microscope  of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary  that  they  labour,  but  for  the  critical  eye  of  a discerning- 
unprofessional  public ; a public,  too,  possessing  an  inborn  interest  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  all  other 
matters  architectural,  and  believing  itself  fully  qualified,  if  not  by  study,  at  least  by  nature,  to  approve 
or  condemn  any  building  that  may  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I cannot  tell  whether  it  is 
because  bricks  and  mortar,  stone  and  wood,  iron  and  glass  are  so  constantly  before  men’s  eyes  in  their 
natural  and  undisguised  simplicity,  are  in  fact,  so  very  common-place,  that  the  possibility  of  their  being- 
combined  so  as  to  create  mystery  never  enters  the  imagination,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  one 
moment,  that  of  all  critics,  architectural  critics  are  the  most  numerous,  and  that  they  constitute  about 
nineteen-twentieths  of  that  general  public  to  which  I have  refereed.  The  great  painter  who  has  just 
been  removed  from  us,  Mr.  David  Roberts,  always  held  the  opinion  that  interest  in  matters  pertaining 
to  architecture  was  all  but  universal ; unfortunately,  however,  while  he  acknowledged  its  extent  he  did 
not  highly  appreciate  its  value,  for  he  once  remarked  that  “ the  public  talk  much  about  painting,  they 
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: tie  v talk  more  about  sculpture,  they  know  less  about  that;  and  they  talk  most 
| u tli.y  know  nothing  in  the  world  about  that.”  This  is  almost  as  severe  as 
V,  „u  satire  upon  public  taste.  “ Public  taste,”  he  said,  “ is  the  taste  of  the  public, 

i:_-;  i;,  quantity  of  no  tastes  generally  governed  by  some  exceedingly  bad  taste.” 

. ;•  mav  In-  admitted  that  the  public  generally  possess  very  little  accurate  knowledge  of 

! i • i • .iie,  1 think,  will  dispute  that  the  judgments  which  they  pass  upon  those 
■ l,  . that  an-  clearly  defined  and  easily  comprehended,  are  in  the  majority  of  instances 

. i it  mav  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  a work  satisfies  the  public,  it  will  be  found 
f real  merit.  I think  it  is  Sir  William  Temple,  who  says  that  none  but  the 
: • , u t«>  be  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  He  regards  a proper  deference  to  its 
• ■ .i  i e n ee , not  only  of  common  sense,  but  of  a good  heart.  Those  who  are  engaged 
..  eh  are  to  become,  as  it  were,  public  property,  should  be  the  last  to  despise  its 
■ m. frequently  happens  that,  rather  than  forfeit  its  favour  and  approbation,  they  will 
T \ i yen  when  circumstances  are  most  adverse,  to  produce  something  which  shall  be,  if 
./  b a ; . hi  of  olVeiice,  and  possessing  some  merit,  indicative  of  study  and  care. 

■ 1 .■  n,  .f  no  slight  importance,  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  public  gratification, 
r ..  . ai  b-  public  opinion,  may  be  secured  and  increased  by  the  adoption  of  means 

T ■ accomplish  this  object  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  with 
.•  f atuivs  in  a design  are  most  easily  comprehended  and  approved  by  an 
I rver,  and  in  the  second  place  to  discover  the  means  of  rendering  them 
■'  I have  already  said,  I believe  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty  by  a 
■ ■■■  ' which  troop  past  any  railway  carriage  window  : hut  the  second,  viz.,  of 
i ■ and  elh-ct  by  the  employment  of  simple  and  economical  expedients 
: • ■ ■ ;l!l  '"‘ly  be  undertaken,  with  any  hope  of  success,  by  those  who  have  been 

11  - „iin  into  execution.  As  we  have  not  time  to  devote  attention  to  more 

• V,MI  1 ■ 1 b ' “ *be  most  conspicuous,  viz.,  colour;  not  its  redness,  or  blueness, 
cil  whiteness,  its  light  and  its  shade,  its  lights  and  its  shadows,  produced 
and  irregular  surfaces  to  the  fair  light  of  day.  Admitting  this 
! tul  le.  the  importance  and  influence  of  colour  cannot  be  denied.  How 
*'  1 b1'  “leans  employed  to  secure  it;  how  exquisitely  varied  and 
i ' ' ,n'  ,u  "btain,  and  how  miserable  the  effects  of  failure  from  a 

' ' : ' i ,J  produce  colour  the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds  has  been 

• -u  in  the  earliest  ages.  Ochres  and  chromes  first  tried  to  accomplish 
1 ' ' ' ' I " ' Wrecks  and  Romans  and  those  great  workers  in  Gothic 

1 bei  '"i;rec  than  to  the  love  of  colour  and  a high  appreciation  of 

ar' b*1'  1 11,;d  mouldings  and  enrichments  which  our  forefathers 
' * be  waves  of  the  sea,  the  bones  of  the  human  body, 

1 b arnt  trom  their  delicate  outlines  to  combine  the  cyma, 

" delicate,  so  complex  and  yet  so  simple,  so  various 

but  an-  lor  ever  new.  ’ Is  it  possible  that  the  value  and 

1 l!l  be  over  estimated  by  those  who  care  to  observe  its 

' ''  hi. ire-  . Do  not  these  afford  sufficient  proof,  if  proof 

' 'b  >'' ) all  unity  and  proportion  in  those  attributes 
1 ""  'e  quite  as  deserving  of  consideration?  Our  streets 

1 ' I • wy  e«,|ie,  ivnble  tint  the  painter’s  brush  can  give  them.  Blacks 
r'  1 1 !l  Vi  b t w yellows  or  bulls  according  to  the  fancy  or  finances 
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of  their  occupiers,  and  by  their  prominence  mutilate  continuous  lines  of  detail,  as  effectually  as  if  they 
were  actually  broken  and  disconnected  by  difference  in  their  design.  How  few  persons  would  believe 
that  the  building  on  the  west  side  of  Trafalgar  square,  for  example,  is  really  a uniform  and  regirlar 
composition.  That  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  College  of  Physicians  is  so  black,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  belonging  to  the  Union  Club,  is  so  white,  that  none  but  a critical  professional 
observer  would  detect  any  similarity  in  the  two  divisions.  To  all  appearance  they  are  separate  buildings, 
and  if  either  of  them  were  burnt  down  or  removed  a hundred  miles  away,  the  other  would  remain 
unaffected  by  the  loss.  If  it  be  necessary  for  a building,  or  a group  of  contiguous  buildings  to  be 
coloured,  the  colour  should  be  limited  by  the  lines  of  their  architecture,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
which  they  prescribe,  as  it  is  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  streets  are  full  of  colour,  as  varied,  certainly,  and  very  much  brighter  than  they  are  here.  There 
colour  is  subservient  to  the  architecture,  here  it  defies  and  overcomes  it. 

In  large  buildings,  where  both  space  and  means  are  liberally  supplied,  bold  projections  and  deep 
recesses  distinguish,  by  well  defined  masses  of  light  and  shade,  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  design 
from  these  of  inferior  importance,  and  these  again  are  relieved  by  rich  and  delicate  details  radiant  with 
lines  and  intracaries  of  light,  which  mark  out  the  general  proportions  and  subdivisions  of  the  whole. 
Basements  and  entablatures,  string  courses  and  cornices,  with  all  their  attendant  accessories  of  granite 
columns,  marble  capitals  and  finely  polished  surfaces  upon  which  the  sun-light  loves  to  linger,  all 
contribute  their  bright  and  varied  gifts  of  color  so  cunningly  disposed,  as  to  redeem  the  plainest  work 
from  monotony  and  the  most  elaborate  from  becoming  dull. 

In  ordinary  buildings,  by  which  I mean  buildings  of  ordinary  size,  built  of  ordinary  materials  and 
appropriated  to  ordinary  purposes,  the  case  is  altered.  For  them  space  is  usually  confined  and  funds 
too  often  scarce.  Bold  projections  and  deep  recesses  give  place  to  uniform  aud  unbroken  surfaces, 
polished  stone  to  common  brick,  and  richly  clothed  moulding  to  naked  arrises.  What  then  becomes  of 
colour  ? does  it  too,  take  flight,  and  leave  all  barren  ? Hot  in  the  least.  Railway  observation  teaches  that, 
in  ordinary  buildings,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  most  diminutive  proportions,  colour  abounds  to  an 
extent  almost  bordering  upon  monopoly,  and  not  merely  colour  as  hitherto  defined,  blackness  and 
whiteness,  light  and  shade,  but  rainbow  colour,  green,  blue,  red,  black  and  purple,  distributed  into  every 
conceivable  pattern,  and  subdividing  every  surface  to  which  it  is  applied  into  as  many  squares  and 
parallelograms  as  a Kidderminster  carpet.  As  this  colour  is  literally  applied  colour,,  and  is  not 
originated  by  skilful  combinations  of  the  various  associated  portions  of  the  design  itself,  its  independent 
obtrusiveness  especially  arrests  attention  and  lays  claim  to  a few  words  of  consideration. 

It  is  generally  produced  by  variegated  bricks  and  tiles  of  beautiful  manufacture,  and  often  of 
careful  and  elaborate  design,  obtainable  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  easily  worked  in  with  building 
materials  of  the  coarser  and  more  ordinary  descriptions.  These  desirable  qualities  necessarily  render 
them  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  subject  them  to  the  liability  of  being  employed  by  the  unskilful  and 
unconscientious  designer  as  available  agents  for  obtaining  what  may  be  called  “ ready-made  ” effect,  and 
relieving  him  of  a load  of  inventive  and  thoughtful  labour.  This  constitutes  the  chief  danger  by 
which  their  attractions  are  surrounded,  and  offers  the  readiest  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that 
disappointment  which  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  their  employment  as  architectural  decorations. 
Careful  study,  matured  judgment,  and  faithful  observance  of  those  fixed  principles  of  design  which 
none  can  disregard  or  lay  aside  with  impunity  can  alone  render  them  really  valuable  and  satisfactory 
accessories.  No  drawing,  however  careful  or  elaborate,  can  convey  a correct  idea  of  their  effect  in  an 
executed  design.  They  are  too  small,  and  their  ornamental  details  are  too  minute  to  be  indicated  upon 
paper,  and  like  diagrams  of  encaustic  pavements  or  marquetrie  floors  they  entirely  mislead  the  mind,  by 
confusing  the  eye  with  a complicity  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed.  And  here  we  may  observe,  en  passant , 
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that  architectural  drawings  often  create  great  mischief,  lead  to  large  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
fu  ...  Vi  a!l  i ar,.  ^i-nerullv  the  in-.st  illusive  and  discouraging  of  all  the  rewards  allotted  to  persevering 

nand  of  time,  patience,  thought  and  anxiety  ; how  little,  how  miserably 
ra  in  acknowledgment!  Few  will  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  most  disappointing 
iro  . , fre  ntlj  traceable  to  the  pencil  of  the  most  perfect  and  accomplished  draughtsman, 

• . »t  m f regrounds,  middle  distances,  skies  and  trees  offer  no  obstacles,  while  works  estimable  and 
....  ...  •;  . f aw  p •'•ul  owe  their  deserts  to  drawings  apparently  crude  and  insufficient.  It  is  the 

. ...  . . . .•  . . ■ with  true  and  immutable  principles,  and  the  power  of  realising  in  the  mind’s  eye 

...  • , h . ■ riain  <■  ml. inations  of  form  and  colour  resulting  from  the  application  of  these  principles 
v r.  . wh.-n  aetually  carried  into  execution  that,  in  my  belief,  constitutes  the  great  difference 
. . I„  r and  another,  and  only  to  him  who  has  this  power  in  the  highest  degree  would  I 
, I . i v 1 1 1 • • i : t "t  roh  Hired  bricks  and  tiles  as  agents  for  the  production  of  any  facial 

! . r m d in  j it  ant.  Misapplied  they  will  not  only  lose  their  own  value,  but  they  will 

• i,|  , : :■  .uur-  - ; — . sfing  more  real  importance  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  we  may  be 

• . • . , a*-.,  hi i ' ,i ■ ■ j . ! i • -d  in  a building  wherever  they  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  its 

:::i>  and  i r : rt i* -ns,  or  the  shadow  lines  which  they  have  been  designed  to  create.  They 
: a,  ,- — :d-  and  subordinates  only,  not  as  principals ; and  not  only  this,  they  must  be 

. i ..  . , • a:  : an  mlv  indispensable,  whose  absence  would  be  felt  and  regretted. 

1 i.ii  m \ ni.  an  in  it  ni..re  clearly,  and  as  I have  purposely  avoided  reference  to  drawings,  I will 

in  t!i.'  n n numerous  class  of  ordinary  buildings,  which  may  be  called  the  diminutive 

.da  : !i  in.  hides  that  model  of  perfection,  the  agent’s  delight  to  advertise  as  “a  most 

r . d.  \ . r*  i 1. !.  . . " j • — • — in-  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  architectural  sliding 

« v.  ; i i . gins  with  a j.alace  and  ends  with  a cabin. 

\ r;i  d with  the  interior  arrangements  of  a vestibule,  hall,  double  drawing  room, 
a'.'.:  t r ’in,  billiard  room,  library,  conservatory,  observatory,  and  boudoir,  or  with  the 
a*-  a i i- >n~  • >f  t.-rraces,  shrubberries,  gravel  walks,  fish  ponds,  plantations  and  flower  beds, 

. i;  v and  inmtains  interspersed  over  the  entire  domain,  which  covers  at  least  half 

i-  • m . ■ ; r a"’  m.  n iiiu-t  be  confined  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  building  itself. 

n al  . 1 .at:  : an*  generally  about  five-and-thirty  feet  in  length,  and  of  a proportionate 
'•  •>  • tu'.'  <■> Hi-idcred  objectionable,  the  wall  spaces  are  crowded  with  lozenges, 

a it  rams  of  every  description,  and  are  broken  up  by  gables,  gablets,  bow 
. 1-.  | ”i.  In  - and  glazed  colonnades,  till  a square  foot  of  repose  is  sought 

: r. .1  ■ i>  extended  to  even  the  smallest  details,  and  so  effectually  are  these 

'•  el-  'll".  • . in  ■ 1 1 ; r--.  iable  parts  that  plinths,  strings  and  cornices  lose  their  value  as 

: i ■ i . t in  a confused  and  unintelligible  conglomerate.  The  confusion 

' di  ■ ■ ■ t i . 'ii  nf  small  wholes  into  still  more  insignificant  parts,  if  not  solely 

• ■ 'it  "I’  e..l. Hired  bricks,  is  very  materially  assisted  by  them.  Assuming  that 

!.  in  . very  respect  except  colour  and,  perhaps,  fineness  of  texture,  the 
" ■ • 1 " I the  variety  of  purposes  to  which,  with  this  drawback,  they  are 

; ' : ’bein  t"  aee.implish  successfully  all  that  is  expected  from  them.  It  is 
■ 1 ! ’ •"  ' .one  th.  ir  value  is  not  properly  estimated  that  they  so  often 

I - iii-dl  buildings  of  the  class  which  has  just  been  described  it  will  be 

,l  ' v . tb.it  it  tie  \ are  vi>ed  as  mere  flat  facial  decorations  they  are  so  disposed 

n any  square*  as  a chess-board  ; if  they  are  employed  as  angle 
• ■ i t«.  reduce  the  apparent  height  of  the  elevations;  if  they 
1 d window  openings,  they  interfere  with  their  proportions;  if 
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they  are  substituted  for  moulded  bands  or  string  courses,  they  are  either  coarse  or  unintelligibly  minute ; 
if  they  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  arches,  they  destroy  the  continuity  of  line  upon  which  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  arch  depends ; if  they  are  inserted  among  the  interspaces  of  cornices,  extraneous 
entablatures,  or  other  similar  groups  of  mouldings,  they  perplex  their  shadows  instead  of  adding  to 
their  significance  and  depth ; thus  it  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  unless  their  introduction  be  undertaken 
by  those  who  are  aware  of  its  difficulties  and  are  able  to  overcome  them  by  the  power,  which  sufficient 
knowledge  and _w ell  educated  taste  alone  can  supply,  they  cannot  fail  to  create  disappointment  and 
regret,  and  cause  their  entire  absence  to  be  more  commended  than  deplored. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  foregoing  assertions  are  justified 
by  facts,  and  First , as  to  the  employment  of  coloured  bricks,  &c.  as  facial  decorations,  by  which  is 
meant  their  arrangement  upon  flat  and  uniform  wall  spaces  into  various  fanciful  devices,  obtained  by 
colours  in  contrast  with  the  wall  itself. 

If  a wall  be  broken  up  by  several  openings  or  projections  the  interspaces  become  numerous  and 
consequently  of  limited  size.  These  interspaces  are  the  principal  divisors  of  a building,  and  as  they 
define  not  only  its  linear  proportions  but  receive  those  shadow  lines  which  no  rule  and  compass  can  control, 
and  which  vary  with  each  passing  moment,''  it  is  most  desirable  that  their  distinctness  be  acknowledged 
as  an  attribute  of  value  and  preserved  inviolate.  Lines  of  demarcation,  however  boldly  expressed  upon 
paper,  too  often  vanish  like  shadows  before  the  sunlight,  which  recognises  no  lines  but  those  determined 
by  the  substantial  realities  which  oppose  it,  and  whose  opposition  creates  a progeny  of  new  lines  full  of 
beauty  and  variety,  and  from  their  extreme  delicacy  demanding  the  most  careful  protection.  Confused 
wall  spaces  will  cause  confused  shadows,  vague  and  undefined,  void  of  depth  and  transparency,  and 
robbed  of  all  the  clearness  which  renders  their  delicacy  so  attractive.  It  may  occasionally  happen  that 
the  sizes  of  the  wall  spaces  may  vary  considerably  in  the  same  building,  and  that  some  may  be  so  much 
larger  than  others  and  so  much  more  exposed,  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  relieve  them  by  introducing 
monograms  or  other  devices  of  a similar  character.  When  this  is  the  case  the  colour  of  the  wall 
should  be  first  considered;  if  it  be  dark,  the  devices  should  be  darker;  if  it  be  light,  they  should  be 
lighter  ; for  instance,  in  a red  wall  the  devices  should  be  executed  with  black  bricks ; if  it  be  a wall 
built  with  the  common  yellow  stock  bricks,  best  known  in  London,  they  should  be  executed  with  Suffolk 
or  Bath  bricks,  so  that  in  neither  case  may  they  present  too  glaring  a contrast.  Generally,  however, 
wall  spaces  should  be  as  plain  and  unconspicuous  as  possible,  and  it  requires  but  little  art  to  render 
them  so. 

Secondly.  As  to  their  employment  as  angle  decorations  or  quoins.  It  too  frequently  happens 
that  the  desire  to  employ  coloured  bricks  in  situations  generally  assigned  to  stone,  causes  the  uniformity 
of  their  dimensions  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  This  is  especially  noticeable  where  they  are 
introduced  as  angle  quoins,  where  they  are  massed  together  in  blocks  fourteen  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
by  twelve  inches  in  height.  These  proportions  are  usually  observed  because  they  work  well  with  the 
general  construction,  but  they  are  too  regular  for  beauty,  and  so  large  as  to  give  a false  scale  by 
which  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  elevation.  Usually  the  bricks  are  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  general 
wall  face,  and  this  prominence  renders  their  disproportion  more  apparent.  In  buildings  of  moderate 
height  they  assume  the  appearance  of  steps,  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  ascend  from  basement  to 
roof  by  gradations  so  easy  and  regular  that  it  has  leisure  to  measure  each  foot  as  it  rises,  and  refuses 
to  accept  any  assertion  of  size,  but  that  whose  accuracy  has  been  fairly  tested  by  its  own  observation. 
This,  it  must  be  allowed,  presents  a strong  argument  against  their  employment  as  quoins,  but  it  is 
not  so  serious  as  to  justify  their  banishment  from  this  office.  If  they  be  only  treated  as  bricks,  and 
not  as  representatives  of  stone,  and  if  their  colour  be  selected  with  judgment,  they  will  prove  both 
ornamental  and  useful  assistants.  In  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  offence  of  affecting  to  be  that 
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, lt  Tj  ,.v  j1( ,nKl  be  jointed  like  the  rest  of  the  work;  but  if  they  differ  from  this  in 
, ; , nu-re  alternations  of  header  and  stretcher  will  present  a poor  and  meagre 
. be  introduced  to  render  the  regularity  of  the  sub-division  less  evident, 
with  that  of  the  general  wall  face,  and  not  present  any  striking  contrast 
. devices  already  mentioned,  they  should  be  darker  than  the  dark  wall  and 
, ;imi  so  avoid  the  stepping-stone  appearance  which  their  uniformity  in  height 
, i»„.fl,ro  leaving  the  subject  of  quoins,  we  may  observe,  that  wherever  coloured 
n , ,,  v t[„.  :iI.  !,  . of  a building  their  value  may  be  considerably  increased  by  rounding 
1 , jun  ked  bead,  so  that  the  sharp  cutting  line,  which  offends  in  all  new  work, 

btv,  niav  be  softened  and  refined. 

\ ■ , 1 1 1 • i r employment  as  enrichments  to  door  and  window  openings ; not  very  long 

■ , ...  ;!■•  a design,  in  which  it  was  considered  important  that  the  door  and  window 

i . 1 vi;!i  red  bricks.  The  walls  were  of  common  yellow  stock  bricks,  and  the 
, r a i d window  jambs  and  arches,  of  a modest,  inoffensive  red.  For  economical 

1.  • , i i 1.  were  out  of  reach.  When  the  building  was  finished,  the  critics  appeared, 
ia--  , n d their  opinions  without  reserve.  None  of  these  were  unkind  or 

. . n itieism  was  too  pertinent  to  be  forgotten.  After  taking  each  portion 
rk  i •.■.!,  dr attention  to  the  “ opthalmic  ” appearance  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
tji  I them.  their  aflliction  was  apparent,  and  my  attention  once  roused,  I soon  became 
■ ■ ■ y no  means  the  only  building  suffering  from  the  complaint,  and  that 

•:  : 1 1 tli''  -a me  eause,  abounded.  Consideration  of  its  prevalence  led  to  the 
, ■rii-k-  1>»*  employed  as  enrichments  to  door  and  window  openings,  they  must 
, d idd.'-  bins,  maintaining  proportions,  which  have  relation  to  the  openings 
. . ■ ...  n 't  be  obtained,  their  limits  must  be  left  so  vague  as  to  prevent  their 

.•  !,•.  .,  \\a  attempted,  but  could  not  be  secured  owing  to  the  difficulties  inseparable 

\V.  nee'  1 not  be  reminded  that  if  a door  or  window  receive  any  kind  of 

i _.  the  proportions  of  the  decoration  will  materially  affect  those  of  the 

the  e-.huir  of  the  decoration  be  conspicuous.  Coloured  bricks  are,  for 
<>•<■  n;  ia  Filler  they  are  purposely  moulded  or  cut  for  adaptation,  like  stone, 

; t"  tii  "j-'iiings,  which  are  multiples  of  their  own  dimensions.  As 

' ti  ■ under  present  consideration,  the  established  length,  breadth  and 
•••ad  whih  admitting  the  efficacy  of  the  limits  assigned  to  each  of  these, 

1 ■ i"ubt  ari.-es  as  to  how  far  they  are  qualified  to  supply  the  elements 
*:-t  I ibt  i strengthened  when  we  consider  them — 

Kt  ' ' ' ' "‘"ul  :•  d bands  and  stringcourses.  Three  inches,  the  accepted  thickness 
. . ina;  i t'  rul'  d the  small  divisor  of  the  vertical  subdivisions  of  an 
• ■ 111  i iiiti'idueed  to  give  these  subdivisions  prominence,  must 

I i ih'-  bands  of  low  buildings  three  of  these  divisions  will  be 
11  1 • l"1  ' ' : ' ■ 1 "Utl.ii''  is  varied,  four  at  least  are  required,  as  their  increased 

''  ' 1 : ! uie  i course  to  be  weathered.  Unless  the  band  be  of 

‘■*!i  ' ' d-  i t '••  ■'■  uele  v:ll  appear  disproportionate,  for,  supposing  the  weather 

■ i at:d  it  projects  four  and  a half  inches  from  the  face  of 
' ‘ 1 ' : ■ i u hub  variety  of  shadow  can  be  obtained  below  it,  not 

‘ *'  1‘  * !l  i .i  I he  distribution  of  a twelve-inch  band,  which  was 

lt  1 ' d 1 • ■ r bn.  i. . an  I v.  in.  h appear-  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  effective,  is 

r 11  ■ ; !>l ■ • • h • !••>  th«'  ornamental  course,  either  saw  tooth,  billet 
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mould,  or  dentils,  and  underneath  a plain  course  of  six  inches  to  receive  their  shadows.  In  modern 
works,  the  third  course  is  frequently  flush  with  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  lowermost  course  projects 
two  and  a quarter  inches  so  as  to  serve  as  a necking.  This  arrangement  possesses  the  advantage  of 
giving  to  the  ornamental  course  the  benefit  of  its  entire  projection,  but  at  the  same  time  it  divides  the 
twelve  inches  into  four  equal  lines,  each  of  which  is  only  three  inches  in  breadth.  To  avoid  the 
difficulties  attending  the  unalterable  limitation  of  three  inches,  another  plan  has  been  adopted,  which 
few  will  allow  to  he  very  successful ; it  is  that  of  enclosing  nine-inch  square  variegated  tiles  between 
two  fillets  of  cement,  each  fillet  being  an  inch  and  a half  in  breadth.  There  are  instances  (and  one 
building  in  the  city  is  especially  noticeable)  where  cement  has  been  most  effectively  and  almost 
legitimately  combined  with  the  brickwork  so  as  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  stone  ; but  these  are  so  rare 
that  their  exception  only  proves  the  rule,  that  the  employment  of  cement  in  brick  buildings  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  tile  decoration,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  its  design 
consist  of  simple,  well  defined  forms,  expressed  by  well  contrasted  positive  colour,  it  will  have  a weak 
and  unmeaning  appearance.  The  more  complex,  and  it  may  be  the  more  delicately  beautiful  the  design 
when  close  to  the  eye,  the  more  ineffective  and  disappointing  will  it  become  when  removed  from  it. 
Tile  bands  or  strings  are,  moreover,  generally  so  refined  looking  that  they  seem  unable  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  their  coarser  neighbours.  They  look  isolated  and  out  of  place  on  a 
bare  brick  wall,  and  suggest  the  unsatisfactory  idea  of  being  applied  without  sufficient  purpose.  This 
impression  is  strengthened  by  their  tints  being  of  a character  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
finest  coloured  bricks.  The  eye  will  follow  colour,  wherever  it  may  be,  as  inevitably  as  the  needle  will 
follow  the  pole,  and  the  more  attractive  the  colour,  the  more  inattentive  does  the  eye  become  to 
surrounding  attributes,  however  important,  so  that  it  is  really  of  much  consequence  that  the  colour 
afforded  by  ornamental  bricks  and  tiles  should  be  carefully  and  judiciously  applied. 

Fifthly.  As  to  their  employment  in  the  construction  of  Arches.  Arches  appear  to  offer  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  exhibition  of  the  wildest  vagaries.  In  the  buildings  to  which  especial  reference  has 
been  made,  they  are  coloured  so  as  to  look  like  pyrotechnic  displays  than  anything  else.  Blacks,  reds, 
yellows  and  whites  alternate  as  in  a Catherine  wheel,  but  their  combination  is  far  from  being  so 
satisfactory.  Instead  of  preserving  the  arch  line,  they  sever  it  into  segments,  and  by  destroying  its 
continuity,  deprive  it  of  its  beauty.  By  some  strange  spirit  of  perversity  their  arrangement  is  so 
distributed  that  the  darkest  colours  are  where  the  light  should  be,  and  vice  versa  ; the  key  stone  being 
quite  light,  and  its  adjacent  voussoirs  quite  dark.  This  transposition  effectively  divides  the  arch  into 
two  parts,  falling  away  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a crowning  member  to  unite  them.  As 
the  construction  of  arches  necessitates  the  emjfioyment  of  bricks  of  finer  quality  than  those  required  for 
the  walls,  a great  temptation  is  offered  to  make  them  injuriously  conspicuous,  by  giving  them  prominent 
colour.  An  arch  to  be  useful  must  have  its  voussoirs  of  a certain  depth,  and  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  stability,  they  should  have  something  definite  to  spring  from.  If  their  depth  be  proportionate  to 
the  width  of  the  arch,  the  proportions  of  the  opening  will  remain  undisturbed  ; but  if  they  are  not  so — 
and  they  certainly  cannot  be  where  the  openings  are  small  — they  will  create  a heaviness  and  depression 
of  the  most  objectionable  kind.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  breadth  of  a brick  arch  can  be  made 
to  bear  a just  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  arch  itself,  and  as  the  probabilities  are  so  strongly  against 
it,  it  were  better  to  render  an  evil,  which  is  almost  inevitable,  as  little  offensive  as  possible,  than  to 
expose  it  to  censure  by  making  it  unnecessarily  prominent.  The  simple  intrados  of  any  arch,  whether 
it  be  a semi  or  pointed,  is  sufficient  to  assert  its  claims  to  admiration,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  any  enrichment,  except  that  afforded  by  delicately  cut  and  sculptured  mouldings,  can  materially 
contribute  to  its  beauty.  Again,  in  order  to  secure  some  apparent  springing  line  for  an  arch  flush  with 
the  wall  face,  one  of  two  courses  must  be  adopted  : either  the  colour  of  its  voussoirs  must  be  continued 
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. , v , i,  ul  tp,.  ].  Illfth  uf  its  jambs,  or  it  must  be  carried  horizontally  by  a band  fulfilling  the 
. , . In  ordinary  buildings  the  latter  is  the  simplest  and  most  common,  but  it 

• ■ , that  instead  of  the  band  being  flush  with  the  voussoirs,  it  is  made  to  project 

;•  : It  a — uun-'  more  of  the  character  of  a string-course  intercepted  and  broken  at  the 

■■  a m ml'.  r intimately  associated  with  them.  If  a series  of  bands  thus  employed  as 

.•  tv I-  three  regular  intervals,  they  may  improve  the  appearance  of  a building 

I-,  s.  . . • : t ; . i.t  h-ngth,  and  diminishing  its  excessive  height.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 

valuable  that  it  is  necessary  to  economize  every  foot,  and  to  build  as  high  as 
■ i .•  intr-Mluced  with  considerable  advantage,  provided  that  they  do  not  offend  by 

. r in;  nt  c lour  or  pretentious  elaboration. 

Sixthly.  If  the  . a:-.-  introduced  into  the  interspaces  of  cornices,  extraneous  entablatures,  or  other 
: ..  ; their  arrangement  and  design  must  be  bold  and  well  expressed.  Minute 

: • • ■ : . . — - will  not  only  be  ineffective,  but  they  will,  by  their  own  indistinctness,  disturb 

v - that  may  fall  upon  them.  In  cornices  of  good  projection  and  where  the 

.1:  . t \.  dr ! irate,  they  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  provided  that  their 

!i  i r.  nee  to  their  position;  for  instance,  by  executing  the  boundary  lines  of  a 
. . t i!  t ! i • i • - , 1 1 o 1 e s of  a cornice,  with  darker  bricks  than  the  portion  so  enclosed,  the 

■ il,  and  the  console  thrown  forward,  because  the  shadow  of  the  latter  will  receive 
•••■:  : \.b  i i ■ Mu  the  colour  of  tlie  bricks  with  which  it  corresponds.  Again,  in  bed 

• 1 "i i r-.  ' a simple  alternation  of  light  and  dark  colours  may  be  made  to  produce 

i i means,  if  the  effects  obtained  by  the  natural  shadows  be  well  considered 

• :md\e  art.  Generally  speaking,  if  coloured  bricks  be  employed  alone  and  not 

■ ; .•  1 1 ' wln-re  they  are  not  required  among  details  of  intricate  and  delicate  section, 

• 1 ’ - p.. - . •<  1 so  as  to  be  suggestive  of  some  uniform  principle  of  design,  their 
•erricet  will  not  fail  to  1 • r«  .-i.Lrnized  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  because  they  are  cheap, 

1 1 * and  available  for  so  many  various  purposes,  that  they  become  exposed  to  all 
i.  ranee  or  indolence  can  inflict  upon  them. 

• ..1  i wildings,  where  their  merits  have  indeed  received  the  fullest  recognition, 

i'  < "ii tirmatory  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  remarks  than  some 
ui.i.  i..ri' s that  have  been  erected  during  the  last  few  years  in  and  around 
r.uilt  though  they  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  substantial  materials,  and 
I"  and  . lal  "rate  ornament  as  is  consistent  with  their  practical  character,  they 
' v h ; ' ii  n.mmand  the  highest  admiration.  There  is  a really  grand  mill  near 

•in  I never  pass  with  indifference,  where  coloured  bricks  have  served  the 
Iffy  define  its  main  proportions;  they  maintain  its  leading  lines;  they 
■ - ; tiny  confer  importance  upon  its  almost  countless  openings  ; and  they 

• -i  b"i  i,  rich  and  most  effective  details  ; in  short,  they  do  all  that  coloured 
1 i in  >re.  T his  estimable  work  has  not  been  produced  without  a careful 
1 ■ pi  inegd.'s  <>f  design.  With  all  its  attractiveness,  it  is  evident  that  its 

^ 1 !■  cv.  ry  lealure  performs,  and  faithfully  performs  the  duties 
' 1 "■  l-ivi.- line"-  or  unnecessary  profusion.  Brain  has  done  more  for 

• ' 1 • ad,  and  1 1 "t  his  employer's  exchequer,  has  honoured  the  heavy  drafts 

Ii  may  be  urged  that  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  building,  the 
* -l  l l1’  the  re  ularity  of  its  openings  and  wall  spaces,  and  the 

' ''  ' ' detail  and  ornament,  all  help  to  save  it  from  the  mistakes 

* ■■  1 \ a r-  • • 1 1 ■ n e e in  its  vicinity.  This  may  be  the  case,  for  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  in  some  respects  it  possesses  advantages  superior  to  those  of  its  humbler  neighbour  ; but 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  the  same  ability  and  knowledge  been  brought  to  bear  upon  both 
works,  their  estimable  qualities  would  not  have  been  so  widely  different,  nor  would  they  have  been 
regarded  with  such  unequal  feelings  of  respect. 

We  have  now  considered  the  application  of  coloured  bricks  to  two  classes  of  buildings, — to  small 
domestic  buildings  and  to  large  manufactories.  They  have  been  selected  from  many  others  because 
they  represent  two  extremes ; the  first  being  the  exponent  of  the  worst,  and  the  second  of  the  best 
results  producible  by  the  introduction  of  positive  colour  for  the  purpose  of  architectural  enrichment. 
It  were  useless  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  to  do  more  than  to  specify  a few  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  these  classes,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  destroy  all  the 
attributes  of  beauty  in  one,  and  to  confirm  and  multiply  them  in  the  other  : to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  other  classes  in  which  coloured  bricks  have  lately  been  made  to  perform  so  prominent  a part 
would  be  simply  impossible ; but  before  concluding  I may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one,  not  purely 
architectural,  but  of  great  and  ever  increasing  importance,  and  deserving  of  the  best  consideration  of 
those  to  whom  it  must  ever  be  most  interesting.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  refer  to  railway 
buildings,  viaducts,  bridges,  and  principal  stations,  which  are  of  great  size,  of  regular  and  expressive 
outline,  and  generally  constructed  of  bold  and  simple  materials.  These  characteristics  present  unusual 
facilities  for  obtaining  effective  decoration  by  the  employment  of  the  economical  means  which  coloured 
bricks  supply,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  means  have  so  seldom  been  employed.  Much 
might  be  said  of  the  indifference  which  so  many  of  our  leading  engineers  have  shown  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  aisthetical  portion  of  their  works;  if  they  prove  satisfactory  in  solidity  and  structure 
their  attractiveness,  or  rather  its  contrary,  is  totally  disregarded.  A large  contractor  once  remarked 
that  he  preferred  undertaking  work  under  an  engineer  rather  than  under  an  architect,  because  the 
former  afforded  more  profit  and  less  troublesome  detail.  This  craving  for  profit  is  not  peculiar  to 
contractors,  and  has  more  to  do  with  the  deforming  process  under  which  our  great  capital  is  at  present 
suffering  than  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  avoided,  or  at  least  mitigated.  Still  profit 
and  beauty  are  not  so  inconsistent  as  some  are  prone  to  imagine.  If  engineers  and  architects  worked 
together  upon  the  designs,  which  are  confided  to  the  care  of  the  former  only — and  certainly  their  gigantic 
proportions  justify  such  a combination  of  effort — there  would  be  fewer  of  those  incongruous  combinations 
and  offences  to  good  taste,  which  increase  in  number  and  importance  day  by  day. 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  that  he  fully  admitted  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  using  coloured  materials  in  buildings,  and  more  particularly  coloured  bricks ; doubtless  it  was 
easier  to  produce  a good  effect  with  them  in  large  and  simple  buildings  such  as  the  mill  Mr.  Darbisliire 
had  mentioned,  than  in  smaller  ones  like  villas,  but  in  any  case  polychromatic  architecture  needed 
the  greatest  care,  attention,  judgment,  and  taste.  It  was  as  difficult  to  produce  a really  beautiful  effect 
of  colour  in  building  as  it  was  in  a picture,  and  the  architect  laboured  under  this  additional  disadvantage 
to  those  which  beset  a painter, — he  could  not  mix  his  colours  for  himself,  but  must  remain  content  with 
but  an  approximate  result  to  what  he  had  intended  or  designed.  He  had  himself  used  with  some 
satisfaction  coloured  bricks  from  the  Poole  Potteries,  and  some  such  material,  which  should  be 
unglazed,  if  possible,  would  be  the  best  for  the  purpose ; and  he  believed  that  such  manufacturers  as 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Messrs.  Maw  were  capable  of  executing  satisfactorily  any  designs  submitted  to 
them,  and  that  it  now  rested  with  architects  themselves  to  study  and  develope  the  subject.  It  was 
earnestly  to  be  desired,  however,  that  none  would  attempt  it  who  did  not  possess  that  first  essential, — 
unfortunately  rare  in  the  present  day, — a natural  eye  for  colour,  and  those  that  did  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  incur  a vast  amount  of  labour,  for  if  attempted  at  all,  the  system  necessitated  a careful 
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• • . ar'.\  • rv  Mono  or  brick  in  a building;  but  given  both  the  taste  and  the  labour,  the 
\ d,  n i av  the  expenditure  of  both. 

I v ; , w,  having  been  called  on  by  the  Chairman,  said  he  had  found  this  too 
i . lb-  bad  seen  a large  building  erected  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  near 
• : , , 1 | ricks  had  been  largely  introduced,  and  he  regretted  to  find  that 
• - • a>  to  explain  the  principle  which  had  guided  him. 

\;  A - date,  said  this  subject  seemed  to  him  one  of  exceeding  interest.  He 

. v.  < as  to  architecture  proper.  Pure  architecture,  he  thought,  should  be 
to  colour.  The  architect  ought  to  feel  that  he  could  work  out  all  his 
V.it!  ut  colour,  simply  by  the  proper  forms  and  relief:  that  he  should  be 
. i intention  to  colourless  material.  But  he  thought  they  must  have 
architecture  in  England  that  there  had  been  at  all  times  a desire  to  depart 
-:i,Je  material.  In  the  Early  English  state  there  was  a constant  desire 
Jo  e.. loured  stone  by  the  introduction  of  dark  polished  shafts  of  Purbeck 
•'  man  rials,  so  to  afford  relief  by  a change  of  material.  Then  there  was  a 
vanie  kind  of  relief  by  the  introduction  of  bands  of  darker  materials. 

. m h the  walling,  but  into  the  arches  and  groins  where  opportunity  of 
i . that  relief  was  secured.  Reticulated  chequered  walling  was  a further 
: 1 i until  very  lately  there  had  been  no  great  attention  paid  to  coloured 
..  i i Tons  element  to  deal  with.  But  he  thought  before  this  century  closed 
' if  coloured  architecture  such  as  perhaps  had  never  appeared  before,  so 
• e t i work  with  the  additional  charm  of  colour.  To  look  well,  colour  must 
> h" iie'h t that  at  the  present  time  there  were  great  facilities  afforded  for 
; unity  of  knowing  the  value  of  terra  cotta;  and  in  addition  to  this, 

• 'folly  he  could  imitate  the  beauties  of  majolica  ware  and  the  works 

: • • h • r celebrated  potters.  By  means  of  these  new  materials  introduced 

\ w ■ add  be  able  to  produce,  with  very  little  difficulty,  effects  of  colour 
had  not  yet  l een  attempted.  He  felt  persuaded  there  must  be 
1 "lit  this  kind  of  work  to  a considerable  extent,  and  he  hoped  they 

\ their  wrk.s  to  declare  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  this  subject. 

!'  " . -aid  it  had  been  just  remarked  that  before  the  present  century 

• d a development  of  coloured  architecture  such  as  had  never  been 

: . !!''  i h."i _ ht  they  had  a considerable  development  of  it  already,  if 

'T  ■ : buildings  recently  executed  in  London.  He  was  afraid  he 

■i  . in  that  way  himself,  but  in  excuse  he  might  observe  that  it 

• * • arried  out  properly,  and  one  found  constantly  the  bricklayers 

h ■ 1:1  1 1 a 1 1 \ hapjiencd  when  variegated  brickwork  was  used,  that  in 
' 1 1 "b  1 -l"1  ial  care  to  paint  over  the  surface  of  the  black  bricks 

> ■ 'hi.  k black  paint,  giving  a dull  heavy  tone  in  place  of  that 
'!■  ’u  the  kiln  usually  had,  resulting  from  their  slightly 
■ * 1 1 : ' ■ 1 1 ' I " adhesive  that  no  weather  seemed  to  wash  it  off, 
1 1 1 ‘ ’ ''  "all  in  London  now  of  his  own  construction  which 

1 r'  !1‘ ' ' UM*-  ( late  there  had  been  introduced  into  the  London 
1 “ ’ ",  "l  the  genuine  black  ‘headers,’  a certain  kind  of  soft 

5 .'  ' ' 1 ' m,'  ii,b  l to  be  used  chiefly  in  archwork,  and  which  he 

n.  n.  d#,  «.r 'other  colouring  matter.  He  never  allowed  these  to 
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be  used  if  he  could  help  it,  though  he  found  sometimes  they  were  quietly  brought  on  the  works,  and  were 
not  discovered  to  have  been  used  till  after  the  walls  were  built.  These  bricks  reversed  the  very  principle 
which  was  sought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of  black  bricks  in  the  glorious  old  Elizabethan  houses, 
where  they  were  worked  into  the  surface  of  the  walls  as  permanent  decoration,  and  often  outlasted  the 
rest  of  the  brickwork,  owing  to  the  extra  hardness  of  their  surface  By  the  use  of  these  dead-looking 
black  ‘cutters’  not  only  was  the  whole  desired  effect  destroyed,  but  when  they  intended  to  use  bricks 
of  a harder  and  more  durable  character  they  had  foisted  on  them  these  soft  bricks,  which  were  less 
durable  than  those  forming  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Generally  speaking,  the  simplest  kind  of  good  brick- 
work always  looked  the  best,  and  the  less  moulded  bricks  they  used  the  better  the  building  would  be. 
It  was  astonishing  how  easy  it  was  to  make  a brick  building  attractive  with  nothing  more  than  common 
red  and  black  bricks ; and  he  thought  the  more  they  used  grey  or  yellow  bricks,  or  bricks  of  several 
varieties  of  tints,  the  worse  the  general  tone  of  the  building  would  be,  and  certainly  much  greater 
study  was  required  to  obtain  any  breadth  of  effect  or  get  anything  but  a patchy  appearance,  more 
particularly  if  there  were  many  breaks  or  openings.  It  was  a curious  fact  which  he  had  remarked, 
that  in  brick  countries  they  invariably  despised  the  material  which  their  own  district  produced,  and 
imported  bricks  of  another  colour  for  their  own  buildings.  Thus  wherever  red  bricks  were  made  best 
they  imported  white,  and  where  the  best  white  bricks  were  made  they  preferred  red,  and  where  they 
had  good  grey  bricks  they  imported  white  and  red  for  building  at  an  increased  cost;  but  in  some 
parts  of  Essex,  where  the  carriage  was  too  expensive,  and  so  only  the  red  bricks  of  the  district  were 
used,  the  effect  of  some  of  the  simple  walls  with  only  a few  kiln-burnt  headers  put  into  them  was  as 
perfect  as  could  be  desired.  He  thought  it  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Darbishire  had  not  favoured 
the  Institute  with  some  remarks  with  regard  to  internal  decorations  in  brick,  which  was  rather  a 
modern  introduction,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  to  his  mind  no  colour  lighted  up  so  well 
by  day  or  night,  or  looked  so  warm  and  cheerful,  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  stained  woodwork,  or  in 
connection  with  painted  decoration  generally,  as  good  crimson  red  bricks.  With  regard  to  a certain 
quality  of  white  bricks  he  would  remark  that  the  Suffolk  white  bricks,  so  much  in  favour  in  London, 
were  not  so  highly  regarded  by  himself,  on  account  of  their  glaring  white  and  chalky  appearance,  and 
they  were  not  so  well  burnt  as  those  which  had  somewhat  of  a light  pink  or  salmon  tint.  These  latter 
he  had  found  could  be  bought  at  the  kiln  at  17s.  per  thousand,  and  made  better  brickwork  than 
those  which  fetched  60s.  or  more  per  thousand  in  London,  and  if  he  had  the  choice  of  material  he 
would  use  those  salmon-tinted  bricks,  even  if  they  were  the  same  price.  They  must  not  forget  that 
the  use  of  brickwork  had  obtained  very  considerably  in  the  best  period  of  architecture  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  but  there  it  was  combined,  as  he  hoped  one  day  to  see  it  here,  with  the  more  valuable  material  of 
terra  cotta,  by  which  more  artistic  skill  was  capable  of  being  displayed.  He  thought  they  were  rather 
behind  in  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  and  there  were  those  who  objected  to  it  altogether  with  apparently 
good  reasons ; but  it  had  stood  the  test  of  many  centuries  now,  and  ought  he  imagined  to  be  as 
extensively  used  as  brickwork  itself.  Terra  cotta  had  been  used  in  many  of  the  old  buildings  in  Essex, 
(more  particularly  at  Layer  Marney),  and  it  always  produced  a perfect  unity  of  effect,  arising  perhaps 
somewhat  from  the  fact  that  the  material  of  terra  cotta  was  manufactured  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
probably  on  the  same  spot  as  the  other  material  of  the  walls.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  marble 
also  had  been  at  one  time  used  to  a large  extent  with  brickwork,  and  so  produced  very  lovely 
combinations  of  colour,  and  he  certainly  thought  they  were  very  much  behindhand  now  in  the  use  of 
this  as  well  as  terra  cotta,  when  they  were  going  so  very  far  in  the  use  of  bricks.  He  invited  special 
attention  to  those  brick  churches  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  Monza,  &c.,  &c.  The  colour  of  the 
brickwork  was  quite  a study,  and  had  generally  the  advantage  of  a deep  blue  sky  background.  Then 
again  in  Germany  they  found  immense  quantities  of  brickwork  used  in  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
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■ ' ..•••  t at  colour  decoration,  and  more  moulded  work,  which  was  not  however  part  of 

the  -id  •>  t now  under  discussion. 

V , | • . 1 1 ■ .v . , Fellow,  said  some  years  ago  he  read  a paper  in  this  Institute  upon  a 

•,  nf  which  he  might  be  allowed  to  remind  the  meeting,  as  being  somewhat 
i .•  hud  been  stated  this  evening  by  Mr.  Darbishire.  There  were  one  or  two  uses  to 
- w.-re  applied  in  parts  of  Germany  which  they  did  not  find  to  be  the  case  in 
1).-  thought  might  be  introduced  with  advantage.  One  great  peculiarity  was  that 
was  produced  by  stuccoing  the  ground  of  the  panel,  or  whatever  was  required  to 
Ph.-re  mmht  be  a harsh  effect  at  first,  but  the  weather  toned  it  down,  and  in  old 
! _ but  displeasing.  It  enabled  them  to  produce  effects  which  they  could  not  get 
In  i • 1 1 i 1 d i 1 1 lt > the  parapets,  when  of  stone,  were  often  pierced  with  tracery.  This,  although 

• able  in  brick,  would  be  both  difficult  and  very  liable  to  decay,  unless  made  in  large 
' it  b\  using  a light  ground  much  the  same  effect  was  produced  as  by  piercing  the 
!,  b.  relieved  in  the  same  way.  With  reference  to  difference  of  colour,  he  agreed 
. a - to  tie-  way  in  which  patterns  should  be  relieved  from  the  ground.  It  was  rare 
• ..!i  a ifi-Minid  was  successful;  it  was  apt  to  disturb  the  flatness  of  the  ground. 

• ,'t  • . b u e , er.  he  had  seen  effective  and  strong,  and  one  in  particular  formed,  by  using 
: . i ■ 'ii i . !.  i lining  spiral  lines  round  a column,  or  applied  even  to  a large  round 
. t'e.-t  diameter,  the  effect  seemed  peculiarly  happy  from  the  proper  working  out 
. 1 tl.e  a;  pearance  of  rotundity  both  in  a column  and  in  a large  tower.  He  never 

■r  t l..i;ivd  brick  usi  d for  panels  on  a dark  red.  They  only  used  dark  red  and  quasi 
(.■le  rally  the  black  bricks  were  glazed,  though  he  thought  the  glazing  was 
i . r-  - ilt  ■ f accident  than  intention  ; but  though  they  never  used  light  bricks  to  form 
the  v."i  k-  in  the  north  of  the  best  period,  they  used  bands  of  stone  with  the  best 
■ t'  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  nearly  all  the  ornamental  work  was 
i . -iily  tlm  earner  mouldings  being  executed  in  bricks,  which  with  bands  of  stone 
•d  • ' in  tying  the  building  together,  both  structurally  and  architecturally.  The 

i • " ■ oie  simplicity,  and  it  seemed  that  the  men  who  executed  the  work  had  a 
tie-in  t'>  do  as  they  pleased,  and  they  did  it;  so  that  the  patterns  were 
• r.  i hi  had  the  desired  effect  of  breaking  the  great  mass  of  red  colour 
with  t attracting  the  eye  in  any  way. 

’ ' r 1 1 N i V.  1\,  would  ask  whether  Mr.  Darbishire  had  calculated  upon 

■ 1 • n'h  brick'-.  J[c  thought  a few  months  of  fog  would  greatly  alter 

I hi'  "piniun  the  paper  would  probably  apply  more  to  buildings  in 
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-w  building  some  ornamental  cottages  in  which  he  was 
I.  viz.,  pavionr  bricks  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  and  upon 
: 1 1 '■ nt  i m:d"n,  and  the  effect  had  generally  been  commended. 

■ 1 • in,  and  much  smoother  than  ordinary, — quite  equal  to 

1 ! I*  brick,  and  much  darker  in  colour.  In  London  he 
' ' 1 ' marked  features  ol  the  structure,  where  they  would 

^ h h ' had  wished  to  draw  attention  to  was  the  applicability 
’ ' "ddin-s  as  well  as  large.  Those  structures  which 

1 1 1 t..  w< re  large.  He  had  intentionally  refrained  from  reference 

1 ' hi'.civ  had  made  coloured  bricks  in  interiors  a 
• ••■It.  that  application  of  these  materials. 

1 ' ' 1 Darbishire  f< ■ r his  paper,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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By  John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  February  6th,  1865. 


THIS  remarkable  and  stately  Church  presents  so  many  features  of  interest  that  I have  thought  it 
worthy  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  this  Institute.  In  point  of  size  and  internal  capacity 
it  undeniably  ranks  first  among  the  parish  churches  of  England, # and  is  larger  even  than  many  of  its 
cathedrals  and  minsters.  The  numerous  and  extensive  changes  that  it  has  undergone  are  mostly 
chronicled  in  so  visible  a manner  throughout  its  structure  as  to  render  it  a valuable  monument  of  all 
the  successive  styles  of  Christian  architecture  since  the  date  of  its  foundation.  Unfortunately  the 
series  of  alterations  which  it  thus  exhibits  was  continued  far  beyond  the  period  in  which  good  work 
prevailed ; and  not  only  have  we  now  to  lament  extensive  transformations,  due  to  the  date  of  the  decline 
of  Gothic  art,  but  also  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  “ Pious  Puritan,”  and  a decay  suffered  through 
centuries  of  careless  indifference  and  ruin,  little  heeded  even  down  to  a very  recent  date.  A better  era, 
however,  dawned  several  years  ago  for  this  grand  old  pile,  and  it  is  only  the  means  necessary  to  second 
the  more  earnest  spirit  that  has  been  evoked  that  are  wanted  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  its  state 
of  disfigurement  and  dilapidation  ; but  the  task  bequeathed  to  this  generation  is  no  slight  one,  and  the 
problems  which  beset  the  effort  for  its  restoration  are  numerous  and  difficult;  for  though  it  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  that  its  restoration  should  be  a thoroughly  faithful  one,  many 
features  have  disappeared  without  even  leaving  a clue  to  show  what  they  were. 

I shall  preface  my  description  of  the  Church  by  giving  a short  notice  of  its  history. 

An  earlier  church  is  known  to  have  existed  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  standing  at  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  This,  however,  every  trace  of  which  has  disappeared,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bennet.  The 
subsequent  structure,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Herbert,  surnamed 
Losinga  (the  glozing  tongue,  i.  e.  the  Flatterer).  It  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Norwich, 
which  had  a cell  in  this  place,  and  its  establishment,  together  with  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  that  city 
and  of  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret  at  Lynn  is  said  to  have  been  an  obligation  laid  upon  that  Bishop  of 
Norwich  by  the  Pope  as  a penance  for  simony.  Losinga  had  been  previously  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of 
Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  and  also  Abbot  of  Ramsay,  and  was  made  Abbot  of  Thetford  by  King 
Rufus,  through  “ flattery  and  fat  payment,”  as  it  was  said.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  Pope’s  sanction 
to  transfer  the  See  from  Thetford  to  Norwich.  Whether  or  not  the  above  stigma  be  true,  to  Losinga, 
at  any  rate,  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  greatly  indebted  for  many  of  its  noblest  Ecclesiastical  buildings,  and 
this  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  was  the  latest,  and  not  the  least,  undertaken  by  him. 

But  little  of  the  actual  Church  built  by  Losinga  remains  now,  still  it  will  be  seen  that  its  form  was 
preserved,  and  has  ruled  that  of  the  entire  fabric  throughout  all  the  changes  and  additions  made  to  it  at 
subsequent  periods.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  all  taken  down,  with  the  exception 
of  a portion  of  the  tower,  in  order  that  another  Church  might  be  constructed  in  lieu  of  ft  upon  a larger 
scale.  The  central  tower  was  alone  preserved,  and  this  necessitated  the  retention  of  the  former  width 
of  the  nave,  chancel  and  transepts.  Of  this  tower,  there  now  exist  only  the  core  of  the  piers  of  the 
crux,  a portion  of  their  original  base  mouldings,  and  the  three,  or  perhaps  strictly  two,  lower  stages 
immediately  above  the  arches  of  the  crux.  The  highest  of  these  stages,  with  two  semi-circular  windows 


* According  to  the  tabular  statement  of  Mr.  Denison,  published  in  the  Times  for  December,  1864,  Yarmouth  has  an 
internal  superficial  area  of  23'085  ft.,  Coventry  22-080,  Romsey  21'470,  Boston  20'270,  Newcastle  20*1 10,  Hull  20-036, 
Southwark  18'200 ; while  of  Cathedrals,  Chichester  has  28‘000,  Ripon  25'280,  Rochester  23‘300,  Bangor  10650,  Llandaff 
10'600;  while  the  average  of  London  churches  is  but  8000  ft.  superficial  area,  containing  about  1000  persons  on  the  floor. 
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, each  si(io  anj  curious  range  of  small  arched  recesses  at  the  top,  though  Norman  in  appearance, 
ha>  t„.,.n  to  have  been  built  later,  probably  during  the  erection  of  the  second  Transitional 

Chur.  b.  and  the  abundance  of  a material,  thought  to  be  tufa,  found  in  its  construction,  and  a curious 
qnatve-foOed  opening  now  visible  only  within  the  tower  would  seem  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  And 
|.^tlv  ti„.  Eurlv  English  belfry-stage,  which  was  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  enlargement  of 

tj(i.  s 1 1 ,.  ,Klve<  The  last  named  is  now  alone  visible  above  the  general  roof  line,  and  the  lowest 
; th.  Norman  .stages,  once  external,  has  now  been  enclosed  by  the  later  roofs  of  the  Church,  the 
,.IU!l^,  of  its  windows  being  visible  from  within  the  building. 

> . , \oavations  were  made  in  the  year  1847  by  the  Rev.  John  Gunn,  Rector  of  Irstead,  in  the 

( \ , N i f .lk,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  foundations  of  the  destroyed  Church  of  Losinga 

. , ; .j  h,  fortunately  met  with  considerable  success,  and  discovered  a portion  of  those  of  its  western 
, i this  extending  beyond  the  line  of  the  arcade,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 

- .1  ,i  v w. 'stern  towers  similar  to  those  in  other  Norman  churches  He  also  met  with  a portion  of  a 
f wall  between  two  of  the  present  columns  of  the  nave-arcade,  from  which  he  conjectured  it  to 

; |„ . ,,  j,art  ,,f  that  <>f  the  original  nave,  and  that  there  were  then  no  arcades  or  aisles,  and  so,  not 

a 1 , 1 1 i 1 1 i n ,,f  enlargement,  was  necessarily  pulled  down  ; and  at  the  eastern  end  in  the  chancel  aisles  he 
• un  i n 1:.  ati  ii'  which  led  him  to  the  belief  that  circular  chapels,  similar  to  those  at  Norwich  Cathedral, 
!.a  i t.  nuinatv  1 the  building  at  those  parts.  (See  dotted  lines  upon  the  plan.*) 

>;-..-h  ar.  the  indications  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Norman  Church  built  by  Losinga, 
v,:.,!.  n j.  h pi,  may  hereafter  be  investigated  further,  when  an  opportunity  maybe  afforded  of 
: : .»uu'  -ut  the  clue  suggested  by  Mr.  Gunn  during  the  work  of  restoration,  particularly  that  of  the 
, ,,th  t<.  the  nave,  which  must  be  undertaken  soon.  The  points  which  were  elucidated  during  the 
1 at.  t r ati  .11  of  the  tower,  many  of  which  were  of  great  interest,  I shall  describe  later  in  this  paper, 
wh-  n > i • -ikinpr  of  the  works  that  have  been  lately  executed. 

Th--  1 1 . x t fonn  which  the  Church  attained  to  was  that  of  a complete  cross  church,  of  very  early 
1*  hit.  Transitional  work  around  this  Norman  tower.  This  was  erected  about  the  year  of  Our 

I.  r i 11  "|  It  had  a nave  of  eight  bays,  longer  than  the  previous  Norman  one,  with  lean-to  aisles 
11:  - : in  width,  dli.  stringcourses,  which  received  the  plates  of  the  roofs  of  these  aisles,  and  the 

, . m . i i ur-.'  of  the  nave  wall  above  them,  then  external,  are  visible  nowfrom  within  the  present 

' >;  • tnui'.  pts,  with  its  chapels,  if  there  were  any,  and  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  of  this 

i . . • ■ • r ■ - j n.  U of  what  were  then  probably  arcades  of  two  bays  eastward  of  the  tower  exist. 

1:  • hur.  h ■ ..uld  hardly  have  been,  and  perhaps  never  was,  completed,  before  it  was  resolved 

a > 1 : • r t . . nhirg.-  it'  area,  in  order  to  acconnnodate  the  numerous  side  mortuary  chapels  or 

x • -H  wh  h ha  i . in.  into  fashion,  and  were  supported  by  the  guilds  and  families  of  the  town.  The 

• • ■■■■■  - ' h a \ . t ak  .11  place  very  generally  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  one  may  so  judge 

i » th.  c : . hur.  h-  '.f  the  proportions  and  character  of  which  have  been  spoiled  by  the  addition 

..:  v- : h • . • tar  r-  at*  r width  than  those  which  were  originally  designed  for  them.  I say  spoiled, 

.*•  a : iiii  : < r-  made  at  the  same  early  date,  or  with  the  same  care  for  their  effect,  as  in 

t » .»«■  , le  r.  th.-  r< ult  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  thoroughly  satisfactory,  although 

magnificent  from  their  enormous  scale. 

I hm  ■ iihir,-.  no  :.t  ; -aid,  l.y  William  of  Worcester,  to  have  been  dedicated  in  1251  ; and  as  the 


• . ana  of  tf»«-  .ving  been  entirely  .-xcavatcl  lor  vaults,  no  remains  of  the  east  wall  of  this  or  the 

r.  rlin*  cooM  b**  foand,  although  careful  Bcorch  wan  made. 

.arch  of  S.  Andrew  in  Um  adjoining  ..f  Gorkston;  S.  Margaret’s,  Lynn;  and  the  church  at  West  Walton, 

af*  ttunplM. 
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church  was  reconsecrated  by  Middleton,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1286,  I imagine  that  it  was  after  the 
conclusion  of  these  aisles.  The  aisles  to  the  nave  were  reconstructed  with  a clear  width  of  39  ft.  each 
-—that  of  the  nave  being  23  ft.  only  : the  style  was  the  more  fully  developed  Early  English.  The 
details  of  the  southern  aisle  show  that  its  erection  preceded  that  of  the  northern  one  by  some  years. 
The  jamb  adjoining  the  tower,  and  the  half  of  the  narrower  arch  which  communicated  between  the  south 
aisle  and  the  transept,  were  preserved,  and  a wide  semicircular  arch  was  turned,  in  order  to  accommodate 
these  ; and  it  is  probable  that  narrow  arches  gave  place  to  wider  ones  at  subsequent  dates  in  the  three 
other  cases  of  communication  between  the  aisles  and  the  transepts,  and  between  the  chancel  and 
its  aisles. 

The  next  step  in  this  successive  enlargement  of  the  church  was  the  extension  eastwards  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  erection  of  aisles  on  either  side  of  it  equal  in  width  to  those  of  the  nave.  The  details 
which  remain  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  A stately  vaulted  southern  porch  was  also  erected  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 

The  transepts  still  retained  at  that  time  the  lesser  height  as  well  as  the  narrow  width  of  the  first 
Early  English  church,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  windows,  the  remains  of  which  exist  in  the  gables  of 
the  several  aisles  which  then  overlooked  the  transept  roof.  One  of  these,  that  over  the  archway  between 
the  south  transept  and  south  chancel  aisle,  was  found  to  be  a five-light  Early  English  window,  in  good 
preservation.*'  At  a later  period,  however,  the  transepts  were  raised  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the 
aisles  ; the  details  of  these  parts  which  remain  belong  to  the  Flowing  Decorated  style,  later  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  windows  in  the  gables  above  named,  and  the  lower  windows  of  the  tower,  being 
covered  by  the  transept  roofs,  were  then  blocked  up. 

The  church  then  again  assumed  the  character  of  a complete  and  stately  cross  church,  the  aisles  and 
transepts  of  which  were  all  of  equal  height,  and  at  every  angle  of  the  building  rose  a lofty  pinnacle, 
with  a stone  staircase  therein  leading  to  the  gutters  and  parapets.  The  tower  also  then  bore  a spire 
covered  with  lead,  rising  to  the  height  of  186  feet,  and  also  four  pinnacles,  at  the  angles,  as  may  be  seen 
by  old  prints  of  the  view  of  the  town.  The  proportions  of  the  tower  and  of  the  nave  were,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  greater  height  of  these  later  parts.  Still  both  externally  and  internally  the 
church  must  have  formed  a very  dignified  and  striking  building.  The  church  was  rich  also  in  furniture 
and  accessories  ; a rood-loft  of  elaborate  workmanship  was  erected  by  Roger  de  Haddiscoe,  Prior  of 
S.  Olave’s,  who  also  constructed  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  a chapel  dedicated  to  “ our  Lady  of 
Arneburg.”  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  there  was,  we  are  told,  a “ fair  pair  of  organs.”  In  and 
about  this  church  nineteen  separate  chapels  are  enumerated,  each  with  its  altar,  and  lights  burning 
before  the  statue  of  its  patron  saint.  Sacred  dramas  and  miracle  plays  were  represented  in  the  spacious 
aisles  of  the  chancel,  of  the  stage  properties  of  which  some  curious  records  exist;  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  rich  hangings  of  arras  and  with  paintings,  of  which  some  fragments  remain,  particularly 
an  interesting  portion  of  one  in  the  north  chancel  aisle,  from  the  subject  of  the  murder  of 
S.  Thomas  a Becket ; the  sedilia  were  richly  carved  and  painted;  faint  traces  of  figures  of  angels  of  very 
exquisite  character,  are  still  visible  upon  those  in  the  south  chancel  aisle ; from  the  roof  a ship  was 
suspended  as  a type  of  the  church.  All  the  roofs  were  waggon-shaped,f  and  had  panelled  boarded 


* It  appeared  that  these  windows  had  never  been  glazed,  but  had  been  provided  with  shutters. 

f It  is  said  that  considerable  works  were  executed  about  the  year  1400.  Yery  possibly  these  were  to  the  roofs,  and 
probably  the  waggon -shaped  form  of  them  and  their  ceilings  are  due  to  this  date.  Indeed  this  is  proved  to  be  the  case  as 
regards  the  ceiling  of  the  south  aisle,  as  the  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  moulded  ribs  are  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms, 
which  have  been  carefully  restored  under  the  direction  of  T.  W.  King,  Esq.,  York  Herald,  and,  by  certain  combinations  of 
the  arms,  he  fixes  the  date  between  1399  and  1405,  and  has  written  a most  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  which  is  printed 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Norfolk  Archaeology, 
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ceilings  with  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses,  on  which  armorial  bearings  and  other  designs  were  painted; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  its  immense  interior  was  most  profusely  and  sumptuously  enriched.  Yet  even  the 
unusually  large  area  within  the  church  was  insufficient  to  afford  the  desired  accommodation  for  chapels, 
fur  which  there  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  rivalry,  and  in  the  year  A.D.  1330  it  was  determined 
by  the  young  men  of  the  town  to  erect  an  entirely  new  building  107  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide,  at  the 
wot  end  of  the  church,  to  be  called  the  Bachelors’  aisle.  The  foundation  of  this  was  laid,  but  the 
structure  proceeded  slowly,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
1348.  I am  indebted  for  the  plan  of  this  “ new  work,”*  as  it  was  called  by  the  townspeople,  to  whom 
it  ■ rvrd  as  a quarry  for  many  years,  to  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Morant,f  F.S.A.,  Architect,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
vi.  »,  with  the  consent  of  the  churchwardens,  some  time  since  excavated  and  examined  the  foundation  of 
it,  and  placed  stone  posts  at  its  several  angles  to  mark  its  position. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  evidence  to  show  what  was  the  intended  design  of  this  very  extraordinary 
w rk,  which  was  never  attached  to  the  main  building.  The  irregularity  and  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
t Ian  are  very  peculiar;  its  scale  is  great,  the  width  of  the  entrance  doorway  being  about  40  feet;  octa- 
>nal  towers  were  apparently  proposed  to  flank  the  several  angles,  as  turrets  did  all  those  of  the 
•hurch.  It  is,  I think,  not  a matter  to  be  regretted  that  this  scheme  proved  a failure,  as  it  must  have 
marred  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  general  design  of  the  building.  The  addition  of  such  a feature, 
had  it  formed  part  of  the  original  design,  would  have  been  desirable,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
our  churches  generally  had  nobler  entrances,  and  space  for  the  congregation  to  assemble  in,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Rhenish  churches. 

I'min  this  period  the  works  undertaken  have  mostly  tended  to  the  detriment  and  disfigurement  of 
the  church.  One  other  extensive  series  of  alterations  is,  however,  referable  to  a later  date  in  the  historic 
age  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  alterations  to  which  I refer  are  in  late  Perpendicular,  and  were  very 
disastrous  to  the  character  of  the  church;  the  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  side  walls  of  the  aisles  to 
tie*  nave,  and  the  great  windows  of  the  transept  ends,  had  then  their  exterior  frames  removed,  and 
rt ; laced  by  others  with  meagre  Perpendicular  tracery.  An  arch  was  pierced  eastward  of  the  early 
English  one,  adjoining  the  tower  in  the  wall  between  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  on  either  side,  the 
cm  t mn  fringe  fleeted  in  a very  clumsy  manner,  and  the  Decorated  arcaded  panelling  and  sedilia  of  the 
1 1 . 1 1 1 • * i 1 bring  ruthlessly  cut  away  and  tampered  with.  The  portion  of  the  reredos  which  remains 
•q  i u to  brlmig  to  this  date,  and  presents  no  proper  finish  at  the  sides  where  it  rises  above  the  sills 
• tii.  viml..ws.+  An  elaborate  series  of  aumbries  in  this  style  exist  outside  the  eastern  end  of  the 
;;,k  1mm  . I ai-lr,  and  foundations  of  a sacristy  building  at  that  part  are  still  perfect  beneath  the 
i th*  doorway  for  communication  with  it  still  remains  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  Some 
building  nl-o  rxisted  at  one  time  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel,  but 
’ • : ,:-d'  i.-main-  of  it  to  give  more  than  a clue  to  its  purpose.  There  is  a doorway  and  a squint  in 

" • ’ i:  ■ ' "'all.  which  communicated  with  it.  A parvise  was  also  erected  over  the  south  porch; 

" : v*  1 '■  *'  '1  h*  ’le*  restoration  of  the  porch,  as  the  slope  of  the  original  gable  was  clearly  visible. 

II"  " ' ; ’I"1  I Vrpcndicular  period  were  the  last  which  can  be  referred  to  the  age  of  proper 


" • : •'* ' " ' ’■  it  th<-  “ novum  opus."  It  appears  to  have  been  taken  down  about  the  year  1650,  and  it 

' ’ ■ ' '*'  • 4 • • 1 ’•  ■’  !l  t"ne,  :i-  we IV  imt  useful  in  building  should  be  carried  to  the  harbour  mouth  for  the 

v : in  1715  St.  -r.v.  ( Imp.  I was  partly  built  with  stone  taken  from  it. 

* *b  4 ri:,‘  ■ ■ h.  f.  tir.'inciit  I roin  ^ annouth,  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Bottle,  our  Associate,  I owe  thanks  also 

for  assistance  in  the  supervision  of  tho  works  of  restoration. 

muwdU  of  tho  reredo*  found  embedded  in  the  walls  show  it  to  have  been  a most  delicate  and  elaborate  work, 
executed  in  clnnch,  richly  l.-'  "i  it*.«l  with  colour  and  cibling,  upon  portions  a very  deep  rich  blue  tempera  colour,  and  intense' 
million  oil  remained  as  brilliant  as  when  first  laid  on. 
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ecclesiastical  architecture,  and,  though  deeply  to  be  regretted  as  marring  the  nobler  work  of  the  earlier 
periods,  they  are  interesting  as  a page  in  that  stone  chronicle  of  the  several  successive  styles  which 
the  church  presents.  Unfortunately  they  were  neither  the  last  nor  the  worst  of  those  which  the  ill-fated 
building  was  doomed  to  undergo. 

After  the  Reformation,  S.  Nicholas  was  spoiled  of  its  contents,  mainly  by  the  corporation  of  the 
town  itself,  and  the  building  fell  into  a deplorable  state  of  neglect.*  In  1649  the  chancel  and  its  aisles 
were  severed  from  the  western  portion  of  the  church  by  the  bricking  up  of  its  arches  of  communication  ; 
the  Independents  claimed  a portion  for  their  use,  and  the  chancel  was  given  over  to  them,  and  they 
broke  through  the  canopied  high-tomb  of  Thomas  Crowmer,  to  make  an  entrance  through  the  north 
wall.  At  the  Restoration  they  were  ejected,  and  the  liability  to  maintain  the  chancel  became  a matter 
of  dispute  between  the  parish  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich,  and  in  1784  the  east  end  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  the  burden  of  re-building  it  being  thrown  upon  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being,  he 
shortened  the  chancel  by  ten  feet,  and  built  a wretched  wall  with  its  miserable  east  window  upon  the 
old  reredos  (this  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  Church  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  late  restoration.) 


* In  1551  the  Corporation  ordered  all  the  sepulchral  brasses  in  the  church  to  be  torn  from  their  stones  and  sent  to 
London,  there  to  he  cast  into  weights  for  the  use  of  the  town,  “ by  which  inhuman  deformidable  act,”  says  Weever,  “ the 
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The  south  chancel  aisle  has  also  suffered  to  a degree  only  slightly  less  calamitous  than  the  chancel 
itsdf.  Its  angular  turret  has  fallen,  and  with  it  a large  portion  of  the  walling.  A window  with  poor 
modern  perpendicular  tracery  has  replaced  the  original  one.  Its  south  windows  at  some  period  had 
w,  1,  I,  debased  Tudor  frames  inserted,  and  these  have  been  at  some  period  copied  in  stone.  The  height 
,,f  it-  w alls  seems  to  have  been  reduced,  and  the  roof  consequently  lowered.  In  1803,  the  spire,  which 
had  become  crooked  from  the  effects  of  a fire  caused  by  lightning  in  1683,  was  taken  down,  and  a new 
1 1 1 [ * * , ,,f  in,  an  and  stunted  proportions,  made  of  fir  covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper,  tinned,  was  put 
i \ Mr.  Wilkins  in  1807,  and  at  the  same  time  the  four  pinnacles  were  removed.  A system  of  wholesale 
mutilat i'.m  was  also  deliberately  undertaken  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  barbarity  of 
which  i-  paralleled  only  by  the  treatment  which  the  west  front  of  Lichfield  cathedral  has  been  subjected 
t . Tin-  w hole  of  the  mouldings  and  surfaces  of  the  exterior  were  hacked,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive 
a ci  .at inq  of  cement,  with  which  the  fabric  was  literally  covered.  Huge  useless  buttresses  were  built 
in  brickwork,  in  181 1,*  against  the  pinnacles  of  the  west  front,  and  the  tower  was  swaddled  up  with 
bands  i.f  cast  iron!  and  thus,  at  a cost  which  exceeds  belief,  the  entire  character  and  beauty  of  the 
\icrii-r  was  completely  destroyed.  The  north  aisle  was  quite  shut  out  from  the  nave,  and  the  north 
traiiM  pt  was  in  a state  nearly  ruinous.  The  nave  itself  had  a gallery  for  the  fishermen  running  longi- 
tadii.allv  almost  its  whole  length;  and  in  order  that  the  fishermen  should  appear  to  be  part  of  the 
c.  .n  _-r. -pat  ion,  two  columns  of  the  arcade  had  been  removed  in  1704,  and  four  of  the  pointed  arches  had  been 

• ■ • . i . \ i r:  d into  two  elliptical  ones,  doubtless  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  tower.  £ 14,000.,  derived  from 
a duty  mi  cad,  rates,  and  other  sources,  had  been  expended  in  this  manner  up  to  the  year  1819  by  the 
trii-t.  wlii»  then  obtained  power  to  borrow  a further  sum  of  £12,000.,  and  to  levy  additional  duties, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  this  work  of  abomination;  and,  at  one  time,  Mr.  James  Wyatt 

• •von  submitted  a plan  for  building  a new  church  elsewhere,  and  suffering  the  old  one  to  go  to  ruin. 

In  Is  15,  however,  a happier  era  was  inaugurated.  The  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie,  then  the  incumbent, 
and  m w Sub-Dean  of  Lincoln,  appealed  for  aid  towards  the  restoration  of  the  fabric,  and  raised  and 
; i t! 7»i Min.  upon  it.  The  destroyed  columns  and  arches  of  the  nave  were  replaced ; the  porch 
V- a-  ri-'toivd,  with  a roof  of  the  original  pitch,  as  the  late  parvise  above  it  was  ruinous  and  not  worth 
) !'•  mil i and  the  line  of  the  former  gable  was  clearly  discernible.  The  pews  and  galleries  with 

"hub  Tio-  rhurcli  was  disfigured  were  then  swept  away,  and  proper  oak  benches  substituted,  and  the 
: i ■ t tin-  w.  -tern  portion  of  the  church  repaired  and  brought  into  a state  fit  for  public  worship, 
at‘  1 1 1 1 1 • 1 ' ac  mnmodatimi  was  provided  for  3500  persons.  This  work  was  executed  under  the  direction 

of  our  Fellow,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill. 

I "■  latt.-i-  part  "I  the  year  1862,  another  Committee  having  been  formed,  instructions  were, 
* at  t mi  i'\  th  in  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the  works  requisite  to  be  done  in  order  to  effect  a 
■,  t'-j  '■  ' ' rat  ion  of  tin*  building.  I accordingly  surveyed  it,  and  made  an  estimate  of  the  works 

my  a r m h a purpose,  amounting  to  about  £23,000.  Towards  this  sum  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

! b a \"t'd  i*  lot  10.;  and  with  this  as  a commencement,  subscriptions  were  obtained  which 

•a.'.  ■ i tin  * t<»  lIvi*  orders  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  and  chancel,  and  other  works 

1 1 1 a*  i • an  expenditure  of  about  £ 6000.  But  at  present  they  are  unable  to  undertake  any 

1 : t • i.i  ti  I.  i'i  pun  d to  the  western  portion  of  the  church,  for  which  there  is  a pressing  necessity, 
i-  a-  a.  wall  ; m imminent  danger  through  the  decay  of  the  roofs.  It  was,  however,  important  to 

in-:  ' : i:  virtu*  •u*  Mini  noble  persons  deceased  is  extinguished.”  This  wanton  spoliation  in  the  church 

* who  in  1560  actually  took  the  grave-stones  out  of  the  churchyard,  and  sent 

th  ■ > *.!■’  to  I - o nvi  rt  1 into  grindstones. — Palmer's  M unship,  vol.  «.,  p.  129 

* 1 i ti.-  ti  I-' a and  in  1 834  two  of  them  broke,  and  created  much  alarm,  and  repairs  were  then 

» i 1 i i !c  i i .-l  of  tli*-*  south  transept  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  and  its  window  renewed. 
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commence  with  the  central  portion,  and  to  work  thence  steadily  upon  a definite  system ; and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  undertaking  will  not  be  suffered  now  to  rest  until  the  whole  structure  has 
been  rendered  thoroughly  and  substantially  sound,  and  restored  to  the  full  integrity  of  its  unique  design. 

Such  is  a brief  historical  notice  of  this  church,  and  the  several  architectural  and  other  changes 
which  it  has  undergone  : it  now  remains  to  describe  the  building  itself  somewhat  more  minutely. 

The  Norman  portion  of  the  tower  will  first  claim  our  attention,  and  be  found  to  deserve  it.  It, 
like  the  rest  of  the  church,  is  constructed  * of  flintwork,  with  dressings  of  freestone.  It  was  but  a short 
time  since  in  a most  perilous  condition,  rent  with  fissures,  of  which  one  was  so  large  that  a person 
could  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the  wall.  This  had  been,  however,  for  some  years 
partially  filled  up  with  flintwork  in  cement,  yet  the  appearance  was  still  perfectly  awful,  and  it 
was  surrounded  by  numerous  bands  of  iron,  with  transverse  bars  through  the  walls  ; but  these  being 
only  of  cast-iron,  were  perfectly  useless,  and  many  of  them  were  broken  at  the  angles,  and  the  ruthless 
way  in  which  the  walls  had  been  pierced  to  pass  these  bars  through  them  had  further  seriously 
weakened  them.  Still  the  mortar  in  the  interior  was  tolerably  firm,  and  the  decay  which  met  the 
eye  was  mostly  on  the  surface,  but  had  extended  so  deeply  as  almost  to  obliterate  its  architectural 
details.  The  quoins  originally  short,  and  bonding  but  slightly  into  the  walls,  had  mostly  disappeared, 
and  a few  stones  only  remained  to  mark  where  the  stringcourses  had  existed.  All  round  the  top  of  the 
upper  Norman  stage  of  the  tower  is  a curious  series  of  small  arched  recesses,  eleven  on  each  side,  which  were 
constructed  of  the  before-mentioned  tufa-like  material,  which  had  become  much  decayed — they  were  about 
one  foot  in  depth,  and  had  a rebate  on  the  outer  edge.  Below  these  were  indications  of  two  semicircular 
windows  on  either  side.  Some  of  thesenot  being  now  needed,  have  from  a regard  to  stability  been  only 
restored  as  blank  panels,  ornamented  as  similar  ones  are  at  Norwich  cathedral.  The  stage  below  this  is 
very  interesting,  and  a careful  examination  of  the  portions  which  had  been  preserved  beneath  the  abutting 
roofs  of  the  transepts,  enabled  its  design  to  be  made  out  pretty  clearly.  It  consists  of  an  arcade  of  eight 
semi-circular  headed  square  edged  arches  on  either  side,  with  columns,  with  cushioned  caps  and  molded 
bases — these  arches  are  slightly  recessed,  and  probably  originally  the  two  centre  ones,  which  are  combined 
under  one  semi-circular  relieving  arch,  ornamented  with  notches,  were  pierced  as  a two-light  window, 
divided  by  a single  shaft.  Such  a shaft  was  found  embedded  in  the  wall,  but  unfortunately  too  late  to 
be  useful  in  the  restoration,  and  the  critical  condition  of  the  tower  enforced  a sparing  re-opening  of 
such  ancient  lights.  Elat  pilasters,  flush  with  the  work  between,  divide  the  upper  part  of  this  stage  into 
rectangular  panels  on  either  side  of  the  central  arch,  the  space  below  which  had  a square  ornamental 
pattern,  formed  in  blocks  of  the  same  tufa-like  material.  Below  this  stage,  and  within  the  present 
abutting  roofs,  are  two  Norman  windows  on  each  side  of  the  tower. 

As  a first  precaution,  and  to  assist  examination,  the  plaster  was  stripped  from  the  walls  on  the  side 
of  the  tower,  towards  the  chancel,  beneath  its  roof,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  above  the  large  arches 
leading  from  the  chancel  aisles  to  the  transepts,  and  they  were  found  to  be  seriously  fractured  in  numerous 
directions.  The  piers  of  the  chancel  arcades  were  also  in  a very  shaky  condition,  and  that  on  the  south  side 
quite  shattered,  while  the  whole  area  of  the  chancel,  near  the  tower,  was  honeycombed  with  vaults.  The 
vaults  were  filled  up  solid,  and  a 2 feet  thick  layer  of  concrete  was  first  put  over  the  western  part  of  the 
chancel  floor  and  around  the  damaged  piers.  The  southern  pier  was  then  re-built  in  cement,  one  half  at 
a time,  and  the  northern  one  afterwards  made  good.  The  walls  were  then  carefully  repaired  with  strong 


* The  tower  has  doubtless  been  in  a bad  state  for  a long  period.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
churchwardens  were  ordered  to  consult  experienced  workmen  about  repairing  it,  and  in  1625  a report  was  spread  that  it  was 
in  danger,  hut  a committee  then  viewed  it  and  reported  it  to  he  strong  and  not  in  danger. 
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bond  stones  across  all  the  fissures,  and  then  the  part  above  the  roof  was  entirely  re-cased,  the  ancient 
features  being  restored,  but  new  solid  gable  walls,  with  stone  copings  as  weatherings,  were  built  as 
additional  security  to  receive  the  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  transepts,  and  the  angle  quoins  were  constructed 
lunger  and  more  solidly  than  the  original.  The  old  iron  ties  and  bars  were  removed,  the  holes  filled  up> 
;md  new  wrought  iron  ties,  pinned  together  at  the  angles,  were  let  into  the  new  stone  strings,  which  were 
tailed  2 feet  into  the  wall ; other  ties  were  also  inserted  at  intermediate  heights,  and  the  whole  casing  was 
I'uilt  in  cement,  and  the  walls  grouted  with  liquid  cement.  The  flint  work  was  faced  with  split  flints  instead 
of  boulders  or  beach  pebbles,  as  the  former  work,  with  necessarily  wider  joints,  had  proved  so  liable  to 
decay.  The  ashlar  facing  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  Early  English  stage  had  also  to  be  taken 
down  and  re-built,  stone  by  stone,  and  it  may  be  noted  as  a curious  fact,  that  only  the  south  and  east 
side-,  which  were  more  seen  from  the  town,  were  originally  entirely  faced  with  ashlar,  the  others,  between 
the  dressings,  having  only  stone  rubble,  which  had  terribly  decayed;  these  were  therefore  faced  with 
freestone  in  random  coursed  work,  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  security,  the  same 
character.  The  cornice  and  parapet,  which  were  quite  modern  (1807)  and  poor,  and  built  of  Portland 
-tone,  were  taken  down  and  replaced  with  new,  with  turrets  at  the  angles,  for  the  design  of  which  I must 
be  held  responsible;  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  calculated  to  harmonize 
with  the  proposed  spire,  with  the  lucarnes  shewn  in  the  design,  and  not  with  the  present  truncated  one. 

Of  the  date  of  the  Transition  into  Early  English  we  have  the  nave  with  its  eight  bays  on  either 
-ide,  with  well  arranged  and  varied  columns,  octagonal,  circular  and  shafted  on  plan  in  rotation;  western 
doorway  and  triplet  window  over,  of  great  simplicity  but  good  proportion.  There  is  a considerable 
height  of  wall  above  the  arcade,  which  appears  never  to  have  had  any  clerestory  or  any  other 
architectural  features.  The  narrowness  of  the  nave  produces  a somewhat  curious  effect,  its 
columns  appearing  to  form  an  avenue  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  area.  I have  often  speculated  as  to 
what  would  lie  the  effect  of  a building  with  aisles  no  less  than  these,  but  attached  to  a nave  of  propor- 
tional dimensions,  say  GO  ft.  wide.  The  difficulty  would  be,  doubtless,  the  tower;  but  the  other  day  I 
iioti'  . d that  the  central  tower  of  the  church  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  close  to  Aberystwith,  measured  40  ft. 

. \t,  rnally,  and  it  looked  but  suitable  to  a modest  parish  church,  so  that  I think  this  would  be  a difficulty 
. a-ily  -urmounted.  Is  such  a conception  altogether  Utopian  in  these  days?  Certain  it  is  we  need 
large  churvhfs,  but  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  colossal  idea  suggested  by  the  foundation  of  the 
“ new  work  ” is  what  is  wanting. 

Of  tin-  complete  Early  English  we  have  the  two  aisles  of  the  nave  differing  only  in  slight 
d<-li.  a.  i.--  «.f  <h’tail,  each  has  a magnificent  western  triplet  window.  That  of  the  south  aisle  in  many 
p- •int  curi'.u-!y  resembles  the  external  arrangement  of  that  of  the  west  front  of  Llandaff  Cathedral, 
b i-i  tin-  '.inn-  narrow  arched  panels  between  the  window  openings,  while  that  of  the  north  aisle 
molar  t<>  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  same  window.  The  internal  dressings  of  the 
!•  i "f  Utli  aisles  arc  very  fine,  being  both  delicate  and  bold,  and  cause  one  deeply  to 
• ■ .i  iitinii.ii  "f  the  Perpendicular  for  the  cotemporary  external  window  frames  and  tracery. 
The  ;th  :i;  h-  i-  in  an  imminently  tottering  condition,  and  must  be  taken  down  to  the  window  sills  and 
re  hunt,  m which  ca-c  I consider  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  north  aisle  to  record  this  piece  of 
ari  hit.  tur.il  hi  t-.ry,  and  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  restoring  this  side  to  the  integrity  of 
ii-  ■ ; ni  il  dc-ugn.  '1  he  south  porch  has  been  a sumptuous  work,  with  detached  Purbeck  shafts 
‘ ‘i  ; 1 'in.  ;-lv  designed  traceries;  it  is  vaulted,  and  both  the  doorway  it  leads  to  and  the  opposite 

!:  • i "r,h  ui-lc,  are  exceedingly  telling.  The  great  semi-circular  arch  leading  to  the  south 
r"U-ly  and  well  molded.  Having  been  erected  before  the  transept  was  raised, 
'hat  th.  neces-ity  to  accommodate  the  lower  height  of  that  dictated  the  form.  The  still 
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wider  arch,  leading  from  the  same  transept  to  the  south  chancel  aisle,  also  Early  English,  is  a depressed 
pointed  form  (the  centres  being  mueh  below  the  springing  line),  and  far  inferior  in  effect  and  weaker 
in  construction.  I should  note  that  its  floriated  capitals  are  new,  the  old  capitals  having  been 
destroyed  at  the  time  when  walls  were  built  across  the  church,  in  the  line  of  this  archway.  Purbeck, 
Barnack  and  Caen  stone  are  freely  used  in  the  construction  of  these  aisles. 

The  decorated  work  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  quite  as  vast  in  its  conception,  but  lacks 
the  delicacy  which  gives  tone  to  the  earlier  work,  and  it  has  been  sadly  tampered  with.  The  entire 
destruction  of  the  portion  eastward  of  the  reredos,  and  all  but  the  internal  framework  of  the  great 
windows  of  the  aisles,  left  scope  for  the  imagination,  and  I have  had  to  draw  upon  mine  in 
scheming  their  restoration.  The  side  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  and  of  the  chancel  itself,  are  said  to 
have  been  faithfully  copied  in  recent  times  from  the  old  ones,  but  are  somewhat  coarse.  The  side 
windows  of  the  south  aisle  are  ingenious  copies  in  stone  of  previous  wooden  ones,  of  debased  Gothic. 

Of  the  two  transepts  of  the  late  decorated  work,  we  have  again  only  the  internal  framework  of  their 
magnificently  proportioned  end  windows,  and  there  is  an  indifferent  two-light  window  in  the  western 
wall  of  each,  but  in  the  north  transept  is  an  exquisite  doorway,  and  some  splendid  fragments  of 
recessed  canopied  tombs  in  its  eastern  wall. 

The  Perpendicular  work  does  not  deserve  more  description  than  that  I have  already  given  of  it,  and 
to  my  mind  is  a page  of  the  architectural  history  which  might  well  have  been  spared  ; yet  being  there, 
of  course  possesses  historical  interest,  and  therefore  to  be  respected. 

The  restoration  at  present  has  comprised  only,  besides  the  works  to  the  tower  already  mentioned, 
the  throwing  down  the  partition  which  divided  the  church  into  two  parts,  and  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  chancel  proper,  amounting  necessarily  almost  to  its  rebuilding.  The  chancel  has  been  restored 
with  the  same  materials  as  originally  used,  viz.  oak  for  the  roof,  covered  with  lead,  to  this  has  been 
added  an  enriched  cast-lead  ridge  crest.  The  stone  employed  was  Ancaster  for  the  dressings,  the  walls 
being  of  flint.  The  throwing  open  the  entire  area  was  a measure  the  practical  desirability  of  which  was 
disputed  by  many,  but  I think  since  it  has  been  effected  that  no  one  now  holds  an  adverse  opinion  with 
regard  to  it.  But  I own  myself  to  have  been  agreeably  surprized  to  find  that  my  anticipations  of  the 
result  have  been  far  exceeded  ; for  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  when  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  preached, 
he  was,  I am  assured,  heard  throughout  the  building  distinctly,  and  from  the  pulpit,  which  was  placed 
westward  of  the  north-west  pier  of  the  tower,  the  entire  congregation  was  well  commanded,  while  the 
effect  of  nearly  8000  persons  assembled  upon  the  floor,  was  impressive  in  a very  high  degree,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  perspective,  and  the  grandeur  produced  by  the  wide  span  of  the  arches,  was  exceedingly 
imposing. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  largest  of  the  London  churches  does  not  exceed  about  8000  feet 
superficial  area,  and  that  1000  persons  is  about  the  utmost  accommodated  by  any  of  them,  the  propor- 
tions of  this  splendid  pile,  containing  23,085  superficial  feet  in  area,  and  at  least  4000  people  on  the 
floor,  will  be  appreciated.  So  that  if  the  proposals  as  to  Cathedral  extension,  which  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in  his  work  on  the  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  should  be  ever 
carried  into  effect — if  the  work  of  the  church  in  large  and  populous  towns  should  be  found  to  gain  by  a 
systematic  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  its  clergy,  rather  than  by  the  multiplication  of  small  churches 
and  the  isolated  and  disconnected  exertions  of  individuals,  as  was  discussed  at  the  recent  Church 
Congress  held  at  Bristol,  and  previously  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society — if  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  be 
correct,  as  I trust  he  is,  in  his  belief  that  “ the  day  of  building  a number  of  cheap,  poor  and  miserable 
churches  has  passed  away  ” — then  I think  that  no  better  typal  example  of  the  class  of  structures  which 
would  be  needed  can  be  found  than  this  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth. 
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The  President,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  said,  he  was  sure  Mr.  Seddon  would  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  any  further  information  upon  the  interesting  church  that  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting  in 
the  paper,  the  illustrations  of  which,  he  remarked,  were  executed  with  a size  and  boldness  of  character 
worthy  of  imitation  in  descriptive  papers  like  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  Fellow,  observed  that  he  had  been  struck  with  the  remark  respecting  the  different 
facings  of  the  tower,  and  the  south  and  east  sides  being  more  highly  finished  than  the  others.  He 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  for  this,  and  whether  it  was  an  expedient  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
weather  by  being  constructed  of  better  material. 

Mr.  Seddon  replied  he  considered  these  had  been  simply  treated  as  the  show-faces  of  the  tower. 
In  ivfoivnce  to  the  rood  screen,  Mr.  Seddon  stated  it  had  been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  centre 
town  1 n answer  to  the  enquiry  if  the  roofs  were  original — that  he  did  not  believe  the  present  roofs 
we  iv.  I>ut  most  probably  belonged  to  the  alterations  of  the  perpendicular  period. 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation  Mr.  Kerr  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  cast-iron  bonds 
lupi  n - d for  securing  the  tower  during  its  dilapidation,  that  cast-iron  was  as  suitable  for  that  purpose 
a-  w rou ght-iron,  provided  it  were  protected  from  blows.  On  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  tufa* 
vari«»us  opinions  were  expressed,  some  members  attributing  to  it  a calcareous,  and  others  a volcanic  origin. 
— Mr.  Street  mentioned  that  in  a Romanesque  church  in  Herefordshire,  on  which  he  was  engaged,  all 
ill-  windows  were  built  of  tufa,  which  was  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  a few  miles  distant. 

A vote  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  his  paper,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


* 1 ' Cyclopaedia  defines  it,  “ a stone  formed  by  depositions  from  springs  or  rivulets  containing  much  earthy  matter  in 

-•  ir.;;  ■.  . ■ mechanically  suspended.  Tufa  is  also  formed  by  the  concretion  ofloose  volcanic  dust  or  cinders  cemented  by  water, 
lii-1  al-o  by  the  consolidation  of  mud  thrown  out  of  volcanoes.  The  disintegration  and  subsequent  consolidation  of  basaltic 
r-.-k-  fi-niis  a tliird  kind  of  tufa,  which  the  German  geologists  call  trap-tuff.”  Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  Three  kinds  of 
•ufi. *  1 d-areou-,  formed  in  large  quantities  in  limestone  districts,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
•irehit'  - tu  n\  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  and  some  of  the  grandest  works  of  ancient  and  modem  architecture  in  Rome,  are  formed  of  a 
- i.  - -A calcareous  tufa,  called  travertino;  also  the  temples  at  Psestum.  It  assumes  a reddish  tint  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
'prin.'’  issuing  from  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  deposit  calcareous  tufa,  which  has  been  used  for  some  of  the  oldest 
Miil  tin.'-,  and  proves  its  hardness  and  durability.  In  Derbyshire,  and  in  all  the  calcareous  districts  of  England,  beds  of  tufa 
l : . -iinilar  deposition.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  calcareous  tufa  that  has  been  used  for  window  dressings  in  some  Romanesque 

1 * u r ■ - 1 . • s in  Herefordshire,  which  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  volcanic  action.  Volcanic  tufa  and  Basaltic  tufa  (the  latter 
w.i  i : . Ai  t!mr'-  ---at,  “ Edinburgh  ”)  are  quite  other  products.  It  would  be  desirable  a trial  should  be  made  how  far  such 
M.t  i,  e '!.■•  travertine  of  which  St.  Peter’s  is  built,  would  stand  our  London  atmosphere — pozzolano  being  used  in  making 
’.l.c  i. - rt  ir.  The  rich  tone  of  the  old  Psestum  temples  is  superior  to  that  of  any  coloured  brickwork.  It  is  nature’s 
handy  work,  aided  only  by  time. 

1 itc  1-dlowing  letter  explains  to  what  class  of  tufa  that  used  in  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  all  probability  belongs  : — 

“ Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street, 

hi  'it  Sirs, — “ February  22nd,  1865. 

I '■  i-  h pi. -a -urc  in  submitting  the  specimens  from  the  church  of  Great  Yarmouth  to  the  Director  and  several 

th<-  ,l  • r-  "i  this  Institution,  and  they  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  material  is  not  manufactured.  They  believe  it  to  be, 
i " 1 • ' : - hyti<-  tut!  • <>r  ashes  from  the  Lower  Eifel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brohl  or  Andernach,  and  there  known 

■ | 1 rass -.1  th  - Rhine.”  1 1 is  at  the  present  time  brought  down  that  river  in  boats,  and,  when  powdered,  is 

ivi  f -i  t i arj  ose  of  making  hydraulic  cement. — I am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“ To  the  Hon.  See*.  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 


“ Trenham  Reeks. 


JKJahbins 
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ON  ENGLISH  WOODWORK  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

By  George  Edmund  Street,  Vice-President. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Feb.  20th,  1865. 

I PROPOSE  to-night  to  ask  your  attention  whilst  I attempt  to  give  some  slight  account  of  the  work  of 
English  Carpenters  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; and  this  not  because  I suppose  myself  to 
be  in  possession  of  any  exclusive  information  on  the  subject,  but  because  unfortunately  it  has  always 
been  by  far  too  much  the  fashion  to  illustrate  and  describe  the  woodwork  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  only,  just  as  though  none  remained  of  earlier  date.  So  much  indeed  has  this  been  the  case  that 
I may  venture  to  say  that  there  are  many  of  our  modern  buildings,  in  which  the  detail  of  the  stonework 
shows  a fair  acquaintance  with  early  pointed  stonework,  but  in  which  the  detail  of  the  woodwork  appears 
to  show  an  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  early  woodwork.  Yet,  as  I shall  have  to  show,  the  remains  of 
woodwork  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  still  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  as  to  afford 
ample  subject  for  our  study  and  ample  authority  for  our  guidance. 

The  most  valuable  work  on  the  roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  we  possess  is  probably  that  of 
Messrs.  Brandon;  but  when  I say,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  roof  of  S.  Martin’s,  Leicester,  the  aisle 
roof  of  Haslingfield,  and  two  or  three  trussed  rafter  roofs,  there  are  none  selected  for  illustration,  of 
the  date  to  which  I limit  myself  to-night,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  field  is  open  to  me.  For  the  study  of 
the  later  roofs,  Mr.  Brandon’s  book  and  the  publications  of  the  elder  Pugin,  are  good  and  sufficient 
guides,  though  not  more  than  guides,  for  the  final  study  of  the  architect  ought  always  to  be  the  roofs 
themselves.  The  valuable  work  of  our  librarian  Mr.  Dollman,  on  the  u Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  contains  some  good  examples  of  early  woodwork  drawn  with  his  usual  care  ; and  Brandon’s 
“Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture  ” contains,  if  I remember  right,  several  details  of  the  same  kind.  But  I 
have  preferred,  in  the  notes  which  I offer  to  give  to-night,  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  my  own  notes  of 
ancient  examples.  Such  a subject  as  mine  would  be  one  of  special  interest  to  us  as  Englishmen,  even  if 
our  consideration  were  not  limited  to  the  examination  of  English  examples  and  systems ; for  if  there  is 
one  feature  which,  above  others,  distinguishes  the  earlier  architects  of  this  country  from  those  of  others, 
it  is  that  they  were  skilled  beyond  all  others  in  the  science  and  practice  of  carpentry.  Whether  it  was 
that  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  that  from  the  first,  therefore,  naval  architecture 
must  have  had  its  influence  to  some  extent  upon  them ; or  whether  it  was  because  they  had  the  good, 
fortune  to  possess  ready  to  their  hands,  and  in  greatest  abundance,  some  of  the  best  of  European 
timber,  certain  it  is,  that  the  buildings  they  erected  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  wooden  roofs  than  are  those  of  any  other  race  of  architects  in  the  world.  And  where  as  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  few  architects  ever  thought  of  anything  but  a stone  roof  as  the  proper  finish  to  the 
interior  of  their  buildings  of  any  architectural  pretensions,  our  old  English  architects  had  no  such  feeling, 
and  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country  these  monuments  of  their  skill,  often  magnificent  in  their  effect, 
gradually  becoming  scientific  in  their  construction  as  time  wore  on  and  experience  taught  them  true 
principles,  and  still  enduring  in  such  numbers  as  to  astonish  us  when  we  think  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  their  materials,  and  the  neglect  with  which  they  have  so  often  been  treated  by  their  guardians  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  In  short,  just  as  we  must  give  the  palm  to  other  countries  when  we 
examine  the  history  of  groined  roofs  executed  in  stone,  so  is  it  certain  that  we  have  had  no  worthy 
competitors  in  the  science  of  building  and  ornamenting  timber  roofs. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  our  ancestors  persevered  in  their  peculiarity  when  once  it  was  established, 
very  much  because  it  was  a peculiarity.  Our  insular  pride  is  of  no  new  birth,  and  was  as  strong  and 
decided  five  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  Our  architects  persisted  at  that  time  in  the  adoption  of 
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the  square  east  end  for  their  churches,  when  the  apse  was  almost  universally  introduced  by  the  architects 
of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  with  a similar  feeling  they  may  have  resolved  on  the  use  of  open 
timber  roofs  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  stone  roofs  of  their  continental  contemporaries';  besides  which, 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  England  in  obtaining  good  building  stone  in  some  districts,  may  have  con- 
duced to  the  same  result.  But,  however  this  was,  their  practice  ministered  no  doubt  in  a far  greater 
decree  to  the  love  of  variety,  for  which  they  were  conspicuous,  than  the  other  practice  would  have  done. 
There  is  no  greater  limitation  to  an  architect  who  loves  variety  of  outline,  plan,  and  effect,  than  the 
obligation  always  to  cover  his  building  with  a stone  groined  roof ; for  the  varieties  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible are  but  few,  the  elements  of  its  construction  always  the  same,  and  the  resulting  forms  and 

р.  -itions  of  buttresses  and  points  of  support  also  very  similar.  One  of  the  consequences,  therefore,  of 
the  general  absence  of  stone  vaults  in  our  old  buildings  is  that  they  are  more  full  of  irregularities  in 
their  plans,  of  variety  in  their  designs,  and  of  invention  in  all  their  parts,  than  those  of  any  other  nation ; 
and  we  may  be  well  satisfied  to  put  up  with  an  occasional  loss  of  grandeur,  if  it  thus  involves  so  great  a 
gain  of  loveliness  and  interest. 

Of  woodwork  executed  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  we  have  either  very  few  or  no  examples  in 
this  country.  The  probability  is  that  it  did  not  differ  very  much  in  its  character  in  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  centuries;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  representations  of  buildings  in  illuminated 
manuscripts,  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  drawings  of  woodwork  in  some  of  these  works,  as,  e.g .,  the 
Bencdictional  of  St.  Ethelwold  (tenth  century),  prove  that  carving  and  moulding,  if  not  turning  of 
wood,  were  commonly  practised ; but  as  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  work  so  executed  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  with  any  exactitude.  In  these  illuminations  we  constantly  see  articles  of  furniture 
(>uch  as  chairs)  represented  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  exteriors  of  buildings  with  turrets,  and  roofs 
of  moderate  pitch  ; but  of  their  structure  or  detail,  especially  in  the  interior,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  at 
all  positively.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  roofs  which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  our  Norman 
buildings  were,  to  some  extent,  the  same  as,  or  reproductions  of,  those  which  the  Saxons  used.  They 

с.  .misted  of  the  simplest  elements,  either  of  rafters  placed  against  each  other,  and  resting  upon  plates 
. mi.  ct.-d  with  rude  tie  beams,  or,  where  the  scale  of  the  building  required  it,  of  rafters  trussed  and 
fram-  d together  in  the  way  which  we  see  to  the  present  day  in  such  examples  as  the  roof  of  the  nave  of 
EU  ( ’athedral.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  our  Saxon  churches  were,  as  a general  rule,  of  small 
diiie  ii-ions,  and  that  some  of  them  were  constructed  entirely  of  timber,  and  were  very  rude  and  simple  in 
tin  ir  architectural  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  whatever  architectural  enrichment  was  applied  to 
tin  Saxon  roof-,  and  woodwork  generally,  was  derived  in  some  degree, if  not  directly„from  Rome;  for  the 
. ■,  'tin. . t i<>n  of  the  clergy  with  the  Roman  Church  would  render  this  in  a high  degree  likely,  and,  as 
I’p.f.  - .1  Willis  has  shown  in  his  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Saxon  Cathedral  there  was  in 

■ .in.  "i  i a i • j v ■ f the  Old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  influence  exerted  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
•A'.ul'l  a.  i larj'  ly  u|">n  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  account  of  the  burning  of 
( ai.t . rbur  . ( ath.  dial  in  A. I).  1 174,  given  by  Gervasc,  may  perhaps  be  quoted  with  advantage,  as  bearing 
in.  id.  i.tal  . • \ i'ii  me  t<>  th.'  construction  of  one  of  our  most  important  churches.  Three  cottages  having 
caught  fire,  “the  sparks  were  driven  by  the  wind  between  the  joints  of  the  lead,  and  set  fire  to  the  rotten 
i in.  i ; I r.  .in  tic  ><■  the  fir.-  was  “communicated  to  the  larger  beams  and  their  braces,  no  one  yet  perceiving 
I]  a.  I 'm-  fib  U ' ll-pnintnl  ceiling  below,  and  the  sheet  lead  covering  above,  concealed  the  fire  that 
i ai  | tv  .rii,  and  ti"\\  that  the  fire  had  loosened  the  beams  from  the  pegs  that  hound  them  together , 
ii..  b ill  burnt  timber,  fell  into  the  choir  below  upon  the  seats  of  the  monks;  the  seats,  consisting  of  a 

m it  mass  of  W lwork,  caught  fire;  and  thus  the  mischief  grew  worse.  And  it  was  marvellous,  though 

,.i  i.  to  behold  how  that  glorious  choir  itself  fed  and  assisted  the  fire  that  was  destroying  it.”* 


Willis's  Canterbury  Cathedral,  p.  32. 
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Here  we  have  a description  of  a church  with  a steep  roof  and  a boarded  ceiling  under  it ; and,  with 
the  example  of  the  nave  roof  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  still  before  us,  we  need  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  nature  of  its  design.  The  painted  decorations  of  the  ceiling  at  Peterborough,  strangely 
as  they  have  been  altered  in  the  last  century,  still  retain  enough  of  their  original  design  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  whole  foundation  of  the  work  is  Romanesque,  and  about  coeval  with  the  fabric  of 
the  cathedral ; and  probably  the  grand  open  timber  roof  of  Ely  Cathedral  is  not  much  later  in  date. 
Woodwork  with  any  marks  of  Norman  sculpture  or  carving  on  it  is  very  rare,  though  there  is  a tie- 
beam  in  the  roof  of  old  Shoreham  Church,  which  has  the  billet  moulding  carved  on  it.  As  an  example 
of  woodwork  of  the  period  of  transition  from  Norman  to  First-pointed,  the  screen  at  Compton,  in  Surrey, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  remains.  The  detail  of  the  carving  and  of  the  moulding  are  alike  good. 
This  screen  remains  in  its  old  position,  forming  the  front  rail  to  the  floor  of  an  upper  chapel  contrived 
over  the  groined  roof  of  the  chancel,  and  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  church. 

It  is  with  the  introduction  of  Pointed  architecture  that  the  main  interest  of  our  subject  commences  ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  multitude  of 
examples  of  every  kind  of  workmanship  in  wood  is  the  only  real  difficulty  with  which  I have  to  contend 
in  such  an  essay  as  this. 

The  subject  will  divide  itself  naturally  under  several  heads  : Firstly,  the  use  of  wood  in  construction — 
in  roofs,  spires,  and  turrets,  houses  and  barns,  ceilings,  floors  and  groining,  porches,  lych-gates,  doors,  and 
windows,  bell  wheels  and  carriages,  palings,  scaffolding,  and  various  other  works  ; and,  Secondly,  the 
use  of  wood  for  furniture,  more  particularly  for  that  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes — as,  e.  g.  screens, 
seats,  and  stalls,  pulpits,  font  covers,  lecterns,  sedilia,  chests  and  presses,  and  the  like — besides  which 
there  are  other  uses  of  wood  which  I need  only  just  mention,  as,  e.g.  the  use  of  wood,  when  not  intended 
to  be  seen,  as  for  receiving  plates  of  metal,  for  book-covers,  for  pictures,  for  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
for  all  kinds  of  domestic  furniture,  as  well  as  its  use  for  covering  roofs,  for  naval  and  other  purposes, 
which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  say  anything  about  to-night. 

Beginning  then  with  the  use  of  wood  for  roofing.  It  is  well  to  remark,  first  of  all,  that  the  varieties 
in  construction  of  old  roofs  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  fashion  which  had  been  set,  either  by  the 
abundance  of  material,  or  by  some  one  bishop  or  architect  in  particular  dioceses  or  districts.  It  is  easy 
to  mark  out  certain  general  divisions  on  the  map  of  England,  within  the  limits  of  which  a remarkable 
similarity  is  apparent  in  the  wood-work  as  well  as  in  the  stone-work,  as  e.  g.  The  hammerbeam  roofs 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  trussed  rafter  roofs  of  Kent  and  Sussex;  the  waggon-shaped  roofs  of  the 
Western  Counties— the  work  one  might  suppose,  from  internal  evidence,  of  people  living  on  the  sea- 
board. But,  beside  this,  we  find  that  our  old  architects  were  constantly  varying  their  designs,  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  construction  of  their  roofs,  and  very  often  with  a view  to  dispensing  with  the 
horizontal  tie-beam,  which  in  many  cases  was  evidently  felt  to  be  an  eyesore. 

The  earliest  roofs  of  which  we  have  examples  have  generally  tie-beams,  connecting  the  plates, 
and  all  the  rafters  framed  together  so  as  to  show  from  below  five  canted  sides  (Old  Shoreham  Church 
and  S.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Chichester),  or  else  with  the  braces  below  the  collars  curved  so  as  to  make  the 
internal  roof  circular  or  pointed-arched,  instead  of  polygonal  in  its  section.  The  object  of  all  this 
trussing  or  bracing — whether  rectilinear  or  curvilinear — was  evidently,  firstly,  to  tie  each  pair  of  rafters 
together,  and  secondly,  to  stiffen  them  sufficiently  at  various  points  in  their  length  to  enable  them  to 
support  the  weight  of  their  covering,  and  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  simplest  form  of  trussed 
rafter  roof  has  rafters,  collar  rafters,  and  ashlar  pieces  between  the  wall  plates  and  the  rafters : the  next 
form  has  diagonal  braces  passing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rafter  on  one  side  across  the  collar  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  opposite  rafter ; and  the  most  finished  form  has,  in  lieu  of  these  straight  braces  below 
the  collar,  curved  braces,  which  giving  a series  of  arches,  one  beyond  the  other,  produce  always  a very 
charming  effect.  These  roofs  are  so  important  and  so  numerous  that  you  must  allow  me  to  describe  one  or 
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two  of  them  somewhat  at  length.  First  of  all  let  us  look  at  the  roof  of  Salisbury  Cathedral — a work  never 
intended  to  be  seen,  but  yet  constructed  so  honestly  and  well,  that  were  it  necessary  to  show  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  its  appearance  of  which  the  constructor  need  be  ashamed.  This  roof  is  of  very  steep  pitch,  and 
has  all  its  rafters  framed  together,  and  has  tie-beams  only  6 ft.  6 in.  apart.  There  are  outer  and  inner 
wall  plates,  and  these  are  connected  in  a very  secure  way  to  the  tie-beam  by  means  of  diagonal  ties  or 
dragon-pieces  crossing  them  and  fastened  to  the  tie-beam.  In  the  fourteenth  century  I think  this  roof 
gave  way  to  some  extent,  and  then  two  chamfered  posts — queen  posts  I suppose  I ought  to  call  them — 
were  added  between  the  collars  and  the  ties,  and  purlines  supported  by  trusses  from  the  plates  were 
also  added.  With  these  additions  the  roof  seems  fitted  to  last  for  ages.  The  rafters  here  are  6^  in.  and 
as  much  as  1 ft.  G in.  to  1 ft.  8 in.  apart.  The  number  of  ties  in  this  roof  may,  no  doubt,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  necessity  of  tying  the  walls  together  above  the  groining.  There  are  no  flying  buttresses 
above  the  triforium  roofs,  and  though  the  groining  is,  I believe,  constructed  with  light  calcareous  tufa, 
its  weight  and  thrust  must  still  be  felt. 

The  somewhat  similar  roofs  at  Wells  and  Exeter  may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  At  Wells,  the 
roof  over  the  transept  is  rather  light,  having  no  tie-beams,  and  curved  braces  to  only  every  third  pair 
of  rafters ; but  the  roof  over  the  nave  is  like  that  of  Salisbury,  a forest  of  timber  and  of  very  striking 
effect.  I exhibit  a large  drawing  which  shows  its  construction,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  here,  just  as 
at  Salisbury,  the  tie-beams  are  placed  at  very  short  intervals,  the  flying  buttresses  also  being  omitted. 
Usually  these  trussed  rafter  roofs  are  simpler  in  design  than  the  examples  just  described,  and  consist 
only  of  a pair  of  rafters  tied  by  a collar-rafter,  with  diagonal  braces  between  the  collar  and  the  rafter, 
and  upright  ashlar  pieces  between  the  latter  and  the  plate.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  form  of 
old  English  roof,  and  a few  words  are  here  necessary  as  to  the.  way  in  which  they  have  endured  the  test 
of  age.  First  of  all,  however,  let  me  say  that,  in  the  presence  of  carpenters’  work  six  hundred  years  old, 
1 speak  with  reverence,  and  with  the  certainty  that,  by  the  time  another  similar  period  has  elapsed,  all 
- r nearly  all  our  own  works,  upon  which  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  show  so  much  skill,  will  entirely 
have  disappeared  and  decayed  ! Now,  very  many  of  these  old  roofs  still  stand  but  little  the  worse  for 
age  or  wear.  They  have  suffered  much  by  neglect,  and  the  admission  of  damp  and  wet  to  the  feet  of 
the  rafters  and  the  plates  ; this  has  often  ended  in  their  destruction.  They  have  also  suffered,  when 
their  'pan  is  great,  from  the  weakness  of  their  construction  in  one  part.  The  timbers  were  morticed  and 
tenoned,  and  pinned  with  oak  pins;  and  everyone  who  has  examined  many  of  them  will  be  aware  that 
in  very  many  cases  the  pins  have  been  broken  short  off,  whilst  in  others  the  rafters  have  broken  between 
tin  collar  and  the  plate,  and  in  both  cases  the  plates  have  been  pushed  outwards.  If  this  has  happened 
in  r..ofs  constructed  with  nothing  but  the  best  oak  timber,  and  with  very  heavy  scantlings,  I leave  you  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  pretended  copies  of  these  roofs  erected 
at  the  present  day  on  all  sides,  with  rafters  of  weak  fir,  and  scantlings  by  4,  instead  of  6 by  4 or 
<’>  by  0,  as  we  find  them  in  the  old  work.  My  belief  is  firm  that  few  of  these  copies  will  last  fifty  years, 
and  i • rtainly  none  will  last  six  hundred.  The  somewhat  similar  roofs  in  which  the  rafters  are  all  framed 
t"getli.  r,  but  in  which  curved  braces  are  framed  to  the  under  side  of  each  pair,  are  so  similar  in  principle 
that  I n. . d do  no  more  than  refer  to  them  in  passing.  Many  of  these  roofs  are  extremely  ornamental 
in  tin  ir  . fh  < t,  and  some  of  them  have  the  curved  braces  moulded  at  intervals,  so  as  to  take  away  from 
their  otherwise  somewhat  monotonous  effect. 

I A.iuiplrs  of  each  of  these  forms  of  roof  arc  frequently  met  with  in  which  the  construction  has  been 
. i.-ninon.-dy  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a tie-beam  ; and  where  the  outside  covering  has  been  fairly 
1 i".  this  form  <>f  roof  ^t ill  stands  as  well  as  when  first  erected,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
■ i,  i ■ of  la  ting  for  ever.  Some  years  ago  a serious  mistake  was  made  by  the  enthusiastic  and  much- 
1 f •;  r.  1 lay  n vivers  of  our  national  architecture,  who  pronounced  decidedly  against  tie-beams  as 
1 h«>ugh  they  w.rc  ‘a  mark  of  the  beast,’  and  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  English  architecture.  They  could 
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not  have  made  a greater  mistake.  Some  of  our  finest  old  roofs  have  them,  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  unless  we  have  ample  means  for  the  construction  of  costly  roofs  of  the  strongest  materials, 
we  shall  always  be  well  advised  to  introduce  a direct  tie.  The  forms  of  tie-beam  roofs  commenced  with 
the  simple  insertion  of  a beam  from  plate  to  plate.  It  was  at  once  found  that  this  was  weak  and  liable 
to  sag  in  the  centre,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a king-post.  This  form  of  roof  was 
possibly  derived  from  the  French,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  one  from  which  their  architects  departed  but 
seldom  for  three  hundred  years.  It  is  very  effective  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  king-post  is 
treated  as  a shaft  with  moulded  capital,  band  and  base,  and  the  tie-beam  is  moulded  on  its  under  side, 
as  in  the  example  of  Old  Shoreham,  where  the  dogtooth  is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  a bold  arrange- 
ment of  mouldings. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  roofs  of  this  kind  required  further  support.  The  tie-beams  held  the 
plates  together,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  any  longitudinal  tie,  each  pair  of  rafters  being  separate  from 
the  next.  This  defect  was  at  once  remedied  by  the  insertion  of  a longitudinal  timber  above  the  king-post, 
supported  by  curved  braces,  tenoned  and  pinned  into  both  it  and  the  king-post.  The  king-post  was  still 
generally  treated  as  a shaft  (either  circular,  octagonal,  or  square)  with  moulded  capital  and  base,  and 
curved  braces  were  also  generally  introduced,  connecting  it  with  the  canted  braces  between  the  collars 
and  the  rafters,  or  with  the  collars.  In  all  these  examples  there  is  no  principal  rafter  or  truss  properly 
so  called.  The  king-post  was  inserted  in  the  first  place  to  preserve  the  tie-beam  from  sagging,  and  the 
latter  was  adopted  only  with  a view  to  tieing  the  plates  together,  and  affording  a firm  footing  for 
the  feet  of  the  common  rafters.  Each  pair  of  common  rafters,  framed  and  strutted,  was  complete  in 
itself,  and  had  no  dependence  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  roof,  save  the  plate,  until  the  introduction 
of  the  longitudinal  timber  under  the  collar  rafters,  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made.  This  addition 
to  the  roof,  whilst  it  tended  to  bind  the  whole  of  the  timbers  together,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  improved 
construction,  was,  however,  found  to  involve  another  difficulty;  for,  as  it  threw  a great  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  roof  on  the  tie-beam,  this  had  a tendency  to  sink  under  it.  This  led  to  the  insertion  of  a brace 
under  the  tie-beam,  tenoned  at  one  end  into  it,  and  at  the  other  end  into  a piece  of  timber  resting  on  a 
stone  corbel,  and  placed  vertically  against  the  wall  under  the  end  of  the  tie-beam.  The  roofs  at  Hatfield, 
in  the  Porch  at  Facombe,  and  that  in  the  old  hall  at  East  Meon,  exhibit  this  arrangement  very 
distinctly.  The  arrangement  of  the  feet  of  the  rafters  in  these  roofs  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  ashlar 
pieces  and  the  rafters  are  usually  framed  together  with  cross  pieces,  forming  a triangular  base  for  each 
rafter.  Sometimes  this  cross  piece  is  morticed  on  to  a central  plate,  whilst  in  other  cases  there  are  two 
wall  plates,  and  in  many  the  cross  piece  is  omitted.  At  Prestbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  outer  rafter 
foot  is  most  ingeniously  let  into  a groove  in  the  plate ; and  at  Salisbury  the  cross  pieces  show  the 
morticing  for  the  tenons  of  the  ashlar  pieces  in  their  face.  Where  there  is  an  inside  plate  it  is  usually 
moulded,  and  a good  example  of  a plate  to  a roof  of  this  age  was,  and  I hope  still  is,  to  be  seen  on  the 
roof  of  Heston  Church,  which,  we  have  all  heard,  is  about  to  be  destructively  restored. 

There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  tie-beam  roofs  which  must  now  be  described.  The  roof  still 
preserved  on  the  barn  at  Easby  Abbey  is  very  noticeable.  Here,  in  place  of  the  framed  common 
rafters,  we  have  pnrlines  resting  upon  a principal  rafter,  extending  from  the  tie-beam  to  the  collar. 
One  of  the  purlines  is  strengthened  by  a brace  on  its  underside,  and  there  is  a king-post  above  the 
collar.  This  roof  is  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a principal 
truss  taking  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof,  which,  at  a later  date,  became  the  most  usual  as  it  was  the 
most  scientific  mode  of  construction.  The  roof  of  Polebrooke  Church  dates  also  from  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  principal  rafter  here  is  a great  cusped  piece  of  timber  ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  how  much  of  the  early  woodwork  we  find  a partiality  for  this  large,  simple,  and  very  effective 
cusping.  The  roofs  of  Adderbury  Church,  of  Twyford,  Bucks,  of  the  old  vicarage  at  Wantage,  the 
Guesten  Hall,  Worcester,  the  destroyed  refectory  at  Malvern,  and  Bagilly  Hall,  all  of  them  works  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  this  partiality.  Some  of  these  early  examples  are 
remarkable  also  for  their  flat  pitch,  and  a few  words  must  be  said  upon  this  point.  As  a rule  the  pitch 
of  the  thirteenth  century  roofs  was  undoubtedly  rather  steep  than  flat,  but  there  are  many  examples  in 
which  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  roofs  at  Polebrooke,  S.  Martin’s  Leicester,  Sparsholt,  Kiddington, 
and  Adderbury,  were  all  of  them  erected  before  A.D.  1350,  and  are  of  flat  pitch.  In  Northamptonshire 
these  flat  early  roofs  were  very  commonly  adopted  on  clerestories,  as,  e.g.  in  the  remarkable  thirteenth - 
eentury  church  at  Warmington.  In  the  Leicester,  Kiddington,  and  Sparsholt  examples,  the  tie-beam  is 
cut  out  of  very  large  timber,  and  sloped  on  its  upper  side  to  the  pitch  of  roof,  so  that  the  ridge  and 
purlines  rest  directly  on  it;  and  in  order  to  support  the  enormous  weight  thus  thrown  upon  the  tie,  a 
- rand  arch  of  timber  is  constructed  on  the  underside,  springing  from  stone  corbels  firmly  built  into  the 
wall.  Few  examples  of  this  kind  of  roof  are  more  striking  than  that  at  Sparsholt,  where  the  sprandrils 
between  the  arch,  the  tie,  and  the  wall  piece,  are  filled  in  with  elaborate  traceries.  In  the  Polebrooke, 
Oundle,  and  Adderbury  examples,  upright  posts  support  the  ridges,  which  are  further  strengthened  by 
braces  to  support  the  great  weight  which  in  a flat  roof  is  thrown  upon  the  ridge.  At  a later  date, 
this  construction  was  very  common. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  king-post  roofs  as  among  the  earliest  developments  that  we  have.  The 
• | uci'ii— post  roof  was  a much  later  construction,  and  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  old  English 
examples.  The  barn  at  East  Barsham,  the  church  at  North  Walsham,  and  the  late  church  at 
Henley  in  Arden,  afford  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  this  kind  of  construction  was  applied. 
The  North  Walsham  roof  is  of  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the  very  adroit  way  in  which  the 
tie-beams  of  the  aisles  are  passed  through  the  walls,  so  as  to  afford  a means  of  tieing  the  nave  and 
aisle  roofs  together  in  the  most  secure  manner;  and  I may  mention  here,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  interior  of  a magnificent  barn  at  Harmondsworth,  in  which  the  mode  of  construction  is  identically 
the  same,  the  great  upright  posts  in  this  example  taking  the  place  of  the  stone  columns  and  arches 
"f  the  other.  The  Harmondsworth  barn,  which  may  date  either  in  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth  century, 
may  also  be  compared  with  the  principal  truss  at  Bagilly,  and  one  of  the  trusses  at  Sutton  Courtney,  in 
b-.th  ul  which  the  construction  is  very  nearly  the  same,  the  roofs  being  essentially  tie-beam  roofs,  though 
ii "t  "I'viniisly  so.  To  the  examples  that  have  been  given  of  queen-post  roofs  let  me  add  one  more — that 
of  tiw  kitchen  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Chichester,  and  we  shall  at  once  see  how  our  ancestors  arrived 
at  tbeir  most  remarkable  development,  the  construction  of  hammer-beam  roofs. 

Tin-  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  (A.D.  1397)  is  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent,  example  of  this  kind  of  roof.  Here  the  great  curved  brace  which  rises  from  the  corbel  at 
tie  f'"»t  "I  the  wall-piece  to  the  collar,  binds  the  whole  work  together  in  so  firm  a manner  as  to  make 
it  all  but  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  considerable  lateral  thrust;  and  in  this  it  aids  very  sensibly 
tie  triangular  construction  formed  by  the  hammer-beam,  the  queen-post  and  the  principal  rafter.  The 
r"  ! at  Beddington  and  Eltham  are  similar  in  their  construction,  and  in  all  three  the  science  of  car- 
pentry aj>]"-ar>  to  be  carried  to  the  very  highest  excellence.  The  more  ordinary  forms  of  hammer-beam 
r* ' ■ - ■ are  generally  formed  over  buildings  of  much  smaller  span  than  those  just  mentioned;  and  the 
a1,  • 111  • 1,1  the  large  curved  brace  which  distinguishes  the  latter  makes  them  much  more  likely  to  exert  a 
tbni't  upon  the  walls,  and  accordingly  it  is  notorious  that  in  very  many  cases  this  has  occurred.  In  the  fine 
hammer  beam  roof  at  Croxton  the  strain  was  so  great  as  absolutely  to  break  short  off  the  perfectly  sound 
heart  of  oak  pins,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  which  it  was  held  together;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  the  finest  of  these  examples  are  similarly  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  ought  to  be  held 
together,  before  it  is  too  late,  by  iron  ties  and  bolts.  The  construction  of  this  class  of  roof  is,  howevei’, 
r • eharaeteristic  of  the  fifteenth,  rather  than  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  claim 
their  tirt  invention  ns  due  to  fourteenth -century  carpenters.  A special  description  of  them  must  be 
k it  t<>  another  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  constructors  of  these  roofs  had  always  endeavoured  to 
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carry  the  weight  as  much  as  possible  to  a point  on  the  walls  considerably  below  the  wall  plate  ; and  we 
shall  find,  on  examination  of  another  and  large  class  of  roofs,  that  this  was  also  attempted  with  success 
in  another  way  and  at  an  earlier  period.  Hammer-beam  roofs  grew,  however,  so  naturally  out  of  tie- 
beam  roofs  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  mention  their  development  to  the  neglect  of  the  strict  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  subject. 

The  roofs  to  which  reference  is  now  to  be  made  are  those  in  which  the  principal  trusses  are  framed 
with  curved  braces  below  the  collar  beams,  these  braces  either  stopping  on  the  wall-plate,  or  being  carried 
down  to  a point  on  the  wall  much  below  it.  The  example  on  an  old  Hall  at  Great  Marlow  is  a good  thirteenth 
century  instance  of  the  first  plan.  Here  the  all  important  point  is  that  the  curved  brace  from  the  collar 
to  the  rafter  should  be  thoroughly  well  tenoned  and  pinned  to  the  collar  and  principal  rafter,  and  all 
tied  firmly  to  the  wall  by  means  of  a socket  in  the  corbel  which  supports  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  and 
the  span  is  not  so  very  great,  this  kind  of  roof  stands  very  well ; but  it  would  be  a grievous  error  to 
suppose  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  material  is  fir  in  place  of  oak,  for  the  system  of 
tenons  and  pins  was  not  always  secure  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  is  well  nigh  useless.  The  roof 
at  Kilverstone,  in  Norfolk,  of  similar  construction,  and  only  16  ft.  6 in.  in  span,  had  nevertheless  become 
quite  unsafe,  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  the  oak  tenons  and  pins.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  the  magnificent  roof  of  the  Guesten  Hall  at 
Worcester,  now  re-erected  over  the  nave  of  a new  church  close  to  the  railway  station  at  Worcester ; but  the 
span  of  this  roof — about  thirty-five  feet— -was  too  great  for  its  strength,  and  it  was  in  a rapidly  decaying 
and  all  but  dangerous  state.  Sad  though  it  is  to  see  this,  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
extremely  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  decoration  of  the  different  ranges 
of  purline-braces  is  contrived  ; and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  work  of  this  date,  the  mouldings  throughout 
are  very  good  and  effective.  The  defect  of  the  work  is,  no  doubt,  the  want  of  connection  between  the  wall 
pieces  and  the  principals.  The  former  are  absolutely  useless,  and  the  whole  thrust  of  the  roof,  the  pitch  of 
which  is  an  angle  of  45o,  was  received  by  the  top  of  the  wall.  Had  the  curved  braces  of  the  principals  been 
properly  connected  with  the  wall  pieces,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  still  have  been  able  to  look  at  this 
old  roof  in  its  old  place.  In  the  roof  of  S.  Mary’s,  Reading,  this  defect  was  entirely  remedied  in  one  of 
the  most  perfect  roofs  ever  constructed—perfect  alike  in  design,  construction,  and  scientific  arrangement. 
Here  the  wall  pieces  are  very  bold,  and  the  arched  ribs,  being  securely  tenoned  to  them  and  to  the 
diagonal  braces,  hold  the  whole  firmly  together,  and  carry  the  weight  down  properly  below  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls.  This  roof  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  no  collar  beams  to  the  principal  trusses,  the 
braces  crossing  each  other  instead  ; and  above  their  intersection,  and  supported  from  it  by  curved  braces, 
is  a ridge  piece,  above  which  are  a series  of  collar  rafters  connecting*  all  the  common  rafters  together. 
There  are  also  curved  braces  to  each  pair  of  rafters  below  the  collars,  whilst  the  ashlar  pieces  at  their 
feet,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  are  also  curved,  so  as  to  give  to  each  pair  of  rafters  throughout  the 
roof  an  archiform  arrangement.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  details  which  I exhibit,  this  roof  is 
particularly  well  moulded,  and,  as  its  date  cannot  be  later  than  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  is  of  extreme  value  and  interest.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  originally  covered  the  church  of 
the  Grey  Friars  at  Reading,  and  was  moved  from  thence  to  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  and  this  is  probably 
the  fact,  the  church  being  altogether  unworthy  of  its  roof.  Somewhat  similar  in  its  construction  is  the 
roof  of  the  hall  at  Sutton  Courtney,  in  the  same  county ; and  here  we  have  a curious  combination  of  the 
king-post  roof  with  all  the  rafters  framed  together,  and  the  kind  of  roof  now  being  described.  In  this 
case  the  king-post  springs  from  the  collar,  and  there  is  sufficient  similarity  between  it  and  the  roof  ot 
S.  Mary’s,  Reading,  to  make  it  probable  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  man  ; in  particular,  the  addition 
of  a label  moulding  to  the  main  timbers  is  a very  unusual  feature,  the  old  carpenters  being,  as  a rule, 

* The  roof  of  the  kitchen  at  Stanton  Harcourt  is  a fine  example  of  this  kind  of  roof  on  an  octagonal  base. 
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very  firm  in  their  resolve  only  to  mould  the  necessary  timbers,  and  not  to  add  mouldings  to  them  for  the 
<ake  of  effect.  In  both  roofs,  too,  the  purlines  are  Set  vertically  on  the  principal,  and  not  as  is  usually 
the  case,  at  right  angles  to  it;  but  this  is  the  case  also  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the  magnificent 
roof  which  I now  go  on  to  describe  at  Penshurst.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  lately  described, 
having  an  arch  below,  and  a king-post  and  framed  rafters  above,  the  collar ; but  its  peculiarity  is  the 
treatment  of  the  purline,  which  rests  on  the  collar  and  not  on  the  principal,  and  is  connected  with  the 

■ -mmon  rafters  by  horizontal  and  vertical  ashlar  pieces.  The  principals,  as  at  Easby,  do  not  go  up  above 
the  cellar.  This  roof  must  have  been  erected  circa  A.D.  1350,  and  its  design  is,  in  truth,  a combination 
>f  the  trussed  king-post  roof,  and  the  arched-principal  roof. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  class  of  roof  are  the  examples  at  Mayfield  and  Ightham,  in  which  stone 
.1  :che'  «.r  supports  play  a considerable  part  in  the  support  of  the  roof,  taking  the  place  of  principal  trusses, 
flic  hall  at  the  Mote  House,  Ightham,  has  one  stone  arch  across  it  on  which  the  king-post  is  placed, 
tie  rest  of  the  roof  being  supported  on  wooden  arched  principals.  Looking  at  this  roof  in  connection 
with  the  remains  of  the  hall  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Palace  at  Mayfield,  we  may  decide  pretty 
nearly  upon  the  way  in  which  this  latter  noble  apartment  was  roofed.  It  had  evidently  wrall  pieces  against 

■ le  walls,  above  the  stone  arches  which  span  the  hall,  from  which  curved  braces  were  probably  framed  to 
support  the  purlines;  and  above  the  centre  of  the  arch  probably  stood  a king-post  with  framed  rafters, 
a>  in  the  Penshurst  and  Sutton  Courtney  examples.  My  sketch  will  serve  to  show  what  was  the  probable 
"i-iginal  design  of  this  roof,  and  I believe  that  it  is  an  unique  example,  though,  as  has  been  shown,  its 
"riginal  design  may  be  guessed  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  noble  designs  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  the  class  of  roof  to  which  it  belongs  illustrates  a very 

Ntnvsting  combination  of  the  king-post  roof,  and  the  arched-principal  roof.* 

The  r«">fs  at  Bagilly  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  of  the  destroyed  Refectory  at  Great  Malvern,  are  interesting 
• ■\amplfs,  the  latter  mainly  remarkable  for  the  cusping  of  its  framework,  and  because  the  principals  are 
alternately  arched  and  tied  with  a tie-beam.  This  system  of  cusping  is  evidently  the  work  of  a local 
ai'|  I'utrr.  It  was  seen  in  the  Guesten  Hall,  and  the  destroyed  hall  of  the  Deanery  at  Worcester,  and  it 
an  unf  rtunate  fate  which  has  doomed  all  three  of  them  to  destruction. 

Something  has  now  been  said  upon  all,  or  almost  all,  the  varieties  of  early  gabled  roofs,  of  which 

■ '.amp1.  ..  dc.-ur  in  England.  But  there  is  a large  number  of  lean-to  roofs  offlat  pitch,  of  which  there  are 
•'in'-  >!!'i'tratii<ns  <m  the  wall.  They  are  examples  of  fourteenth  century  construction,  and  require  but 
mR  r\  pi  anal  mn.  l’lic  braces  in  the  aisle  roofs  of  Cottingliam  Church  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  valuable 

I •■)}•'.  v-  In  n the  width  of  a lean-to  roof  is  at  all  considerable.  There  is  a rudeness  about  several  of  these 
am:  !>•  "limb  speaks  strongly  of  the  hand  of  the  country  workman;  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
generally,  in  b".kinp  at  most  of  these  old  roofs;  many  of  them  are  on  small  churches  in  secluded  spots, 
o "i  tlm  ■ i' r i'.  rather,  how  they  should  have  been  so  universally  well  designed  in  days  when  the 
’ 1 " a 1 1 - "*  ' "Uimuniratiou  were  not  so  easy  as  they  are  now,  than  how  it  is  that  they  are  often  so  rude 
111  d »"p"’i'lmd  in  tin  ir  workmanship.  The  comparison  which  one  is  tempted  to  make  between  their 
1 ' : I"  " d'"  ' "1  material  and  honesty  of  execution,  and  the  weak  design  and  equally  weak  materials 
1,1  *"  • "•  'b"  • m,"l,,rn  roofs,  upon  the  design  of  which  an  architect  is  specially  employed,  makes  it 
mm  : ' • t t ' av.  ard  tie-  highest  t ributc  of  admiration  to  them  in  almost  all  respects  ; whilst  such  roofs 

’ w.  ■:  . It  ..  . Woi  • ter,  Penshurst,  Eltham,  March,  and  generally  those  throughout 

' and  Suflolk,  nre  '■>  \my  lar  beyond  anything  attempted  in  these  days  by  ordinary  architects, 

1 " i " h t-mj  t'  1 t"  think  that  they  are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  boasted  science  of  the 
im  t«  ' nt  h e ntury  ! Of  course  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  have  anything  like  a 


* I i.  .*!,  "ii  i...v  - mi*  Hull  in  it^  ].p  M“iit  state,  and  witli  the  roof  restored  to  what  I believe  to  have  been  its 
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generally  equal  display  of  science  in  these  old  works,  any  more  than  we  expect  it  at  the  present  day. 
Some  of  them  are  manifestly  badly  constructed,  and  very  many  of  them  only  in  compliance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day  or  of  the  district.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  was  the  case  affords  a curious 
refutation  of  the  common  belief  in  the  existence  in  the  middle  ages  of  bodies  of  freemasons,  or  workmen, 
who  moved  about  from  one  building  to  another,  carrying  their  ideas  and  customs  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  For  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  constructors  and  designers  of  these 
old  roofs  were  to  a very  great  extent  local  men.  Their  work,  indeed,  is  much  more  obviously  characteristic 
of  particular  districts  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  workmen  of  the  times ; for,  though  it  requires  a 
trained  eye  and  careful  study  to  detect  some  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  masons  or  sculptors  of  the 
middle  ages,  they  are  obvious,  in  the  case  of  carpenters,  to  the  most  hasty  and  cursory  examiner. 

With  a few  words  upon  the  mode  of  framing  employed,  this  (which  is  by  far  the  most  important) 
portion  of  my  subject,  may  be  dismissed.  This  was  almost  always  dependent  entirely  on  the  mortice 
and  tenon,  stout  oak  pins  being  used ; there  is  no  instance,  so  far  as  I know,  of  the  use  of  iron  straps 
or  bolts  clearly  belonging  to  the  original  construction  of  early  roofs;  and  many  of  them,  especially  the 
waggon  roofs  of  the  West  of  England,  have  failed  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rafters 
have  been  weakened  by  morticing.  I may  observe  also  that  mitred  joints  are  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  old 
work.  It  is  not  until  a late  date,  generally,  that  we  find  a ridge  piece,  except  in  the  case  of  very  flat 
roofs.  The  roof  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  has  two  longitudinal  timbers  on  the  top  of  the  collar  rafters,  but 
this  is  a rare  example  of  a longitudinal  tie  in  an  early  roof.  The  roof  at  Wantage  shews  the  principal 
rafters  framed  into  a sort  of  key  at  the  summit,  and  the  Norfolk  roofs  are  often  similarly  framed  into 
a piece  which,  descending  as  a pendant,  affords  an  opportunity  for  framing  braces  from  the  principal  to 
the  ridge,  without  a king  post,  and  so  supplying  the  necessary  rigidity  and  stiffness  to  the  length  of  the 
roof.  The  arched  braces  which  were  largely  used  for  the  support  of  purlines  and  other  horizontal 
timbers,  are  a very  important  feature.  They  are  ordinarily  thin  pieces  of  timber,  laid  on  a rebate  in  the 
back  of  the  principal  rafter  and  pur  line.  When  used  in  this  way  they  stiffen  the  whole  construction, 
and  help  to  support  the  under  side  of  the  common  rafters,  but  they  in  no  way  support  the  purlines  : 
and,  accordingly,  in  some  roofs,  where  the  existence  of  a queen-post  allowed  of  it,  we  find  braces  from 
the  queen-post  to  the  purline,  as  at  Harmondsworth,  North  Walsham,  and  Westminster  Hall.  In  these 
cases  the  purline  is  usually  placed  perpendicular,  instead  of  sloping  at  right  angles  to  the  principal 
rafters.  The  illustrations  of  the  Guesten  Hall,  Worcester,  and  the  Marlow  and  Malvern  Roofs,  shew 
how  the  purline  braces  were  treated.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Prior  House,  at  Wenlock,  we  find  two 
purlines  placed  near  together,  and  the  space  between  them  filled  in  with  tracery,  binding  the  whole 
together  into  one  very  firm  trussed  purline.  The  Norfolk  roofs  have  usually  arched  braces  from  the 
wall  piece  to  the  plate,  and  though  these  were  mainly  useful  for  ornament,  they  were  intended  to  secure 
the  entire  immovability  of  the  wall  piece,  on  which  so  much  depended.  The  common  rafters,  which 
are  always  in  one  length  and  notched  for  the  purlines,  are  usually  morticed  and  tenoned  together  at  the 
ridge.  Their  dimensions  vary,  but  speaking  generally,  they  are  about  6 in.  by  4 in.,  but  in  some  cases 
are  as  much  as  8 in.  by  6 in.,*  or  7 in.  by  7 in. f They  are  ordinarily  laid  flat-wise,  and  their  leet 
generally  project  well  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall.  In  early  roofs  the  common  rafters  are  never 
chamfered,  but  in  late  roofs  they  are  frequently  either  chamfered  and  stopped  or  moulded.  Com- 
paratively few  roofs  were  boarded,  unless  it  was  intended  to  cover  them  with  lead,  in  which  case  the 
boards  were  generally  laid  with  a space  of  about  one  or  two  inches  between  them.  At  Crawley,  m 
Sussex,  the  space  between  each  rafter  is  filled  in  with  boards  let  into  a groove  in  the  side  ot  each  raftei. 
In  the  porch  roof  at  S.  Martin’s,  Guernsey,  there  is  a similar  arrangement  of  boarding  between  the 
principal  rafters  of  a curved  roof;  but  in  this  case  the  boards  are  arranged  horizontally,  instead  oi 


* S.  Margaret’s,  Leicester. 


f Lincoln. 
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vertically,  as  at  Crawley.*  Boarding  was,  however,  constantly  used  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  in 
which  case,  it  was  usually  subsequently  divided  by  vertical  and  horizontal  ribs  into  a succession  of 
panels;  this  kind  of  treatment  is  often  found  in  a portion  only  of  a roof,  as  e.  g.,  over  the  rood  loft, 

• »r  over  the  altar,  the  remainder  of  the  roof  consisting  simply  of  framed  rafters.  The  mouldings  of 
these  roofs  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  details  that  have  been  given,  generally  cut  with  much  skill. 
The  workmanship  is  spirited,  and  though  a little  rough  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  like  to  see  sand- 
I apiT  in  the  hands  of  a carpenter,  nevertheless  a model  for  modern  workmen.  It  is  seldom  that 
m-mldings  are  added  to  timbers  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  look  unconstructional,  as  in  the  case  of 
S.  .Man'".  Heading,  and  the  hall  of  a house  at  Sutton  Courtney,  where  the  arched  brace  of  the 

rinripal  has  a sort  of  label  added  to  it,  which,  had  it  been  cut  out  of  the  solid,  would  have  involved 
tii'-  cutting  to  waste  of  a very  large  piece  of  timber;  and  this  the  old  carpenters  never  did,  if  they  could 
j" • — i I j 1 \ avoid  it.  They  used  some  of  the  best  timber  in  the  world,  but  they  used  it  carefully  and 
'■'■"ii'imically,  as  knowing  its  value.  One  fault  is  common  to  most  of  the  more  ordinary  description  of 

i "fs  the  use,  namely,  of  large  quantities  of  sap-wood.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  old  roof  which 
is  not  suffering  from  this  cause. 

The  pitch  of  old  roofs  was  very  various,  and  depended  rather  on  individual  choice  than  anything 

• Ui  ; fnr  though,  speaking  generally,  it  is  true  that  early  roofs  were  steep  in  pitch,  whilst  late  roofs 
wen-  tlat,  there  are  yet  examples  of  very  early  and  very  flat  roofs;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Norfolk 
and  C'irnish  roofs  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  commonly  of  good  pitch.  It  is  hardly 
i;  ary  to  say  that  the  steeper  the  roof  the  less  is  the  necessity  for  any  direct  tie  at  its  base.  There 
a iv  examples  of  roofs  with  a collar  so  near  the  ridge,  or  with  no  collar  at  all,  which  depend  entirely 
u]  ■ n the  steepness  of  their  pitch,  and  the  hold  which  their  curved  braces  have  upon  the  wall  some 
li'tanee  below  the  plate,  and  which  still  stand  after  four  hundred  years’  exposure.  But  if  one  is  to 
apply  the  lessons  which  most  of  these  works  teach  us,  there  are,  I think,  some  which  we  shall  be  wise  in 
taking  caution  by.  In  the  lirst  place,  I repeat  that  wherever  it  is  possible  we  should  do  well  to 

p "luee  a tie-beam.  If  the  walls  are  of  good  height,  there  is  never  any  difficulty  about  this,  and  I 
•:  ■ that  I have  shewn  that  old  tie-beam  roofs  are  often  admirable  works  of  art.  If,  however,  we  have 
'.all-  h>w  that  our  tie-beams  would  cut  across  openings,  then  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  of  the 
tl  ■ • v:  iv  lit of  indirect  tie  which  the  old  carpenters  invented.  There  seems  usually  to  be  no  reason 
wh\  v.  .•  Mould  n< >t  avail  ourselves  of  iron  bolts  and  straps  for  the  greater  security  of  our  framing.  The 
i ■ , t nt«  r>  seldom  if  ever  used  iron.  Possibly  this  was  because  all  their  work  was  in  oak,  with 

^ •'  "as  not  convenient  to  use  it.  They  trusted  entirely  to  tenoning  and  pinning  with  stout  oak 

: but  it  would  be  madness  to  trust  entirely  to  these  where  we  use  fir,  and  hence  to  emulate  their 
• nui't  use  iron.  One  of  the  commonest  defects  of  early  roofs  is  their  tendency  to  fall  out  of 

ii  ' pip'ii  i it'iilar,  the  lengthway  of  the  building.  This  tendency  was  counteracted  when  it  was 

-v  i'  h by  tin-  adoption  of  purline  braces,  and  braces  from  the  king-posts;  and  we  are  not  wise  to 
; i many  <>f  u>  do,  that  what  happened  to  old  roofs  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  to  ours. 

I am  v.rll  nwaiv  that  in  insisting  upon  precautions  against  decay  and  disruption,  in  asking  for 
-•ip  " '-ant  Iiiilv.  and  generally  in  recommending  old  roofs  as  models,  I am  arguing  in  vain 
ots  w ho  consider  it  their  business  to  build  for  the  wants  of  to-day,  without  thought  of  those 
who  come  after.  Yet  it  I believe,  as  I do  most  firmly,  that  a large  number  of  the  roofs  executed 
daj  i,  which  pretend  to  follow  mediceval  examples,  will  most  certainly  last  but  a short  time ; and 
l eve,  as  1 do  equally  firmly,  that  we  shall  never  have  even  tolerably  good  art  as  long  as  men  are 


1 root  v [.in  li'-l-l  b similarly  constructed.  The  root  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, affords  an  example  of 
i .r  ing  twoon  moulded  rafters.  At  Hadley,  Middlesex,  the  boarding  of  the  transept  roof  is  let  down  into  a rebate 
ic  rafters  without  any  use  of  nails. 
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careless  about  that  first  necessity,  good  construction,  then  the  more  strongly  I call  attention  to  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  strong  and  safe  construction  of  carpenters’  work  in  the  middle  ages  from  their 
weak  and  unsafe  work  in  the  present  day,  the  more  am  I doing  my  duty  to  my  art.  There  is  an 
inscription  on  the  beams  of  the  roof  at  Crawley,  which  the  old  carpenter  cut  without  much  idea  that  I 
should  read  it  to  you  with  a meaning  which  he  never  saw  in  it.  It  is,  “ Man  in  weal  beware  : Beware 
before  what  cometh  behind;”  and  it  were  well  if  some  of  us  were  to  remember  these  words  when  we 
next  design  a roof  without  regard  to  what  cometh  after  ! 

I now  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  my  subject — the  construction  of  wooden  spires  and  turrets. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  these,  and  generally  speaking,  the  system  of  framework  is  much  the 
same.  In  order  to  secure  a firm  base,  the  framework  is  ordinarily  commenced  some  few  feet  below  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  spire  is  set;  and  then  on  the  top  of  the  wall  four  large  beams  are 
laid  crossing,  and  framed^o  each  other,  so  as  to  form  four  points  of  support  within  the  tower;  upon 
these  four  intersections*  are  placed  four  uprights,  and  these  again  are  held  in  their  places  by  diagonal 
braces  crossing,  each  other,  and  securely  halved  and  pinned  with  oak  pins  wherever  possible.  Purlines 
framed  to  the  octagonal  plan  of  the  spire  are  occasionally  introduced,  supported  by  struts  from  this 
framework,  and  on  these  the  common  rafters  rest.  Upon  the  top  of  the  four  lower  upright  timbers, 
when  the  spires  are  of  large  dimensions,  another  system  of  crossed  tie-beams  is  introduced,  upon  which 
the  same  construction  is  repeated  as  below.  The  spire  of  Chesterfield  Church,  constructed  in  this  way, 
has,  as  is  well  known,  failed,  and  twisted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  one  of  the  architectural  puzzles  of 
the  day.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  caused,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  by  some  defect  in  the 
lead  covering,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  wet,  and  decay  of  some  of  the  timbers,  but  mainly  by 
the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  south  and  south-west  sides  of  the  steeple,  which,  if  the  timber  were  green, 
would  be  very  considerable.  And,  in  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  most  of  the 
old  spires  constructed  of  timber  and  covered  with  lead  are  twisted  in  the  same  way.  The  spire  of  the 
church  at  New  Walsingham  is  an  example  of  this;  and,  on  the  continent,  the  spire  of  the  church  at 
Mayen  (near  the  Moselle),  and  that  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Dijon,  are  examples  of  at  least  as  great 
a curvature  of  the  lines  of  the  spire,  though  in  neither  case  has  the  whole  work  fallen  so  much  out  of 
the  perpendicular  as  the  Chesterfield  spire  has ; and  examples  of  the  same  thing  might  easily  be 
multiplied.  In  England  the  usual  custom  was  to  cover  these  steeples  with  cleft  oak  shingles — a light 
and  very  durable  covering — and  in  no  case  does  a spire  covered  with  this  material  appear  to  have  failed. 
These  spires  are  very  frequent  among  the  old  churches  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  are  exceeded  by  few 
in  simple  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  character. 

The  churches  in  the  Eastern  counties  have  often  a very  delicate  and  small  spire  covered  with  lead, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  tower,  but  the  dimensions  of  these  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  ot 
much  importance.  Hunsdon  Church,  near  Ware,  is  an  example  of  this  class.  At  East  Harling,  in 
Norfolk,  there  is  a wooden  spire,  with  spire  lights  and  pinnacles,  covered  with  lead,  which  recalls  the 
magnificent  continental  examples  of  this  kind  of  construction.  In  this  case  the  timber  is  nowhere 
exposed  to  view,  but  covered  with  lead  beaten  down  round  its  mouldings  and  carvings.  But  in  England 
we  have  no  very  grand  example  of  this  kind  of  carpenter’s  work,  and  we  must  go  to  Amiens  if  we  wish 
to  see  how  the  enormous  weight  of  a spire  or  fleche  between  one  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  may 
be  successfully  carried  from  points  of  support  far  outside  its  natural  base.  The  wooden  turrets  supported 
from  the  floor,  and  so  common  a feature  in  the  old  English  country  churches,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
They  almost  always  have  four  angle  posts  framed  into  heavy  sills,  lying  on  the  floor  and  framed  and 
braced  together  above ; and  finish  externally  with  a low  spire.  The  stone  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
is  filled  with  a complicated  framework  of  wood,  constructed  in  a very  similar  way  to  those  just  described ; 

* When  the  spire  is  very  small,  it  is  constructed  with  a king-post  upported  on  two  cross  beams,  as  in  the  example  in 
Trotton  Church,  Sussex. 
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it  is  easily  accessible,  and  (which  is  important)  it  is  not  too  dark  to  see  the  construction,  as  it  usually  is 
inside  a shingled  spire.  Here  we  see  a central  post,  and  four  posts  outside  it  forming  a square : these 
are  framed  together  with  horizontal  ties,  strengthened  by  arched  braces  ; and  though  all  the  woodwork 
is  rather  rough,  considerable  attention  is  shewn  to  the  design,  and  the  timbers  are  chamfered  and  stopped. 
It  is  not  a bad  illustration  of  the  absolute  inability  of  the  old  carpenters  to  do  their  work  without  some 
attention  to  design. 

The  use  of  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  whole  framework  of  buildings  was  in  many  districts 
very  frequent  indeed.  One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  kingdom — that  at  Greensted,  in  Essex — is 
constructed  of  half-round  pieces  of  timber,  and  there  are  instances  at  a later  date  of  wooden  churches  (of 
which  Lower  Peover,  Cheshire,  and  S.  Leonard,  Ribbesford,  the  desecrated  but  most  interesting 
Church  at  Xewtown,  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  old  church  at  Newland,  Worcestershire,  are  examples), 
some  of  which  have  wooden  arcades  between  the  nave  and  aisles.  It  is  in  domestic  buildings, 
however,  that  wood  was  most  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; and  the  variety  of  examples  is  so  great, 
md  their  character  so  well  known,  that  it  is  impossible  this  evening  to  do  more  than  just  mention 
them.  The  foundation  on  which  they  are  built  is  ordinarily  of  stone  or  brick,  and  this  is  carried  up  to 
various  heights  ; sometimes  only  up  to  the  ground  line,  or  to  a plinth  just  above  the  level,  and  at  others 
up  to  the  under  side  of  the  first  floor.  In  the  street  at  S.  Peter’s  Port,  Guernsey,  stone  party  walls  are 
introduced  between  the  wooden  houses,  and  these,  coming  out  to  the  face  of  the  building,  and  boldly 
corbelled  forward  so  as  to  correspond  in  projection  with  the  woodwork,  were  no  doubt  found  to  be 
necessary  in  towns,  in  order  to  stay  the  progress  of  fire.  The  system  of  construction  was  generally 
uniform.  LTpon  the  brick  or  stone  base  was  laid  a large  plate,  into  which  the  corner-posts  and 
intermediate  principal  posts  were  tenoned  and  pinned.  Horizontal  pieces  were  framed  above  and  below 
window  and  other  openings,  and  curved  braces,  framed  across  the  front  of  the  smaller  intermediate 
t imbers,  connected  and  stiffened  the  whole.  The  angle  posts  were  a very  important  feature,  and  where  (as 
v.  .is  so  often  the  case)  the  upper  story  overhung,  they  are  necessarily  of  very  large  size,  and  often  covered 
with  sculpture.  The  joists  forming  the  floors  of  the  next  stage  ordinarily  projected  forward  considerably 
•"cl  were  rounded,  moulded,  or  carved  at  the  end,  and  supported  by  curved  braces  from  below,  and  upon 
t li  '<■  again  another  plate  was  laid,  above  which  the  same  construction  of  posts  and  braces  was  repeated. 

I b<*  gables  were  finished  with  a considerable  projection,  protected  by  verge  boards,  upon  the  decoration 
t which  all  the  skill  of  the  workman  was  exerted.  The  spaces  between  the  wooden  framework  were 

• i tHer  filled  in  with  plaister  or  with  brickwork.  Timber  houses  are,  as  has  been  already  observed, 

: 1 1 1 1 1 • > s t always  boldly  corbelled  forward  in  each  stage,  and  owe  much  of  their  extremely  picturesque 
'•■h'1  t to  this  arrangement,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their  strength  was  not  at  all  diminished  by  it.  It  is 
a remarkable  evidence  of  the  enormous  number  of  wooden  houses  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that, 
in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Parker’s  “ Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,” 
i large  proportion  of  the  examples  illustrated  are  executed  in  wood;  and  though  the  remains  of  the 
litii'enth  century  are  of  course  much  more  plentiful  than  earlier  works,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
remains  of  the  latter.  The  curious  thirteenth-century  window  at  Coventry,  now  built  into  a modern 
h uise,  is  a valuable,  if  not  unique,  example;  and  there  are  at  Lewres  some  equally  good  examples  of 
f iiirteent  h-ceiitury  windows,  whilst  the  line  fourteenth-century  head  of  a doorway  at  Goudhurst,  and  the 

till  earlier  wooden  door-frame,  with  a square  trefoil  head  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Ascott 
t Imri'h,  Oxfordshire,  are  examples,  whose  interest  is  much  increased  by  their  extreme  rarity.  The  framing 
oi  the  gable  end  of  Guesten  Hall,  Worcester,  may  also  be  named  as  an  early  example.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  roofs  of  some  of  these  wooden  domestic  buildings,  and  it  is  evidence  of  the 
iforin  way  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  mediawal  carpenters  were  carried  into  execution,  that  bairns — as  at 
1 ' Barsham,  Hardmondsworth — and  stables  and  offices,  such  as  we  see  at  Hover  Castle,  were  all 

• tructed  "ii  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same  consequent  solidity  and  general  goodness  of  effect. 
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The  floors  and  ceilings  of  the  Middle  Ages  require  a short  notice.  The  former  were  not  by  any 
means  commonly  executed  in  wood  on  the  ground  floors  of  old  houses,  and  in  churches  the  only  wooden 
floor  ordinarily  is  that  under  the  choir  stalls,  though  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  representations  in 
illuminated  manuscripts,  the  foot-paces  or  floors  under  the  altars  were  also  often  of  wood.  The  wooden 
floors  under  stalls  were  often  raised  on  a stone  plinth,  in  which  ornamental  openings  were  perforated  for 
the  sake  of  ventilation.  The  floors  of  upper  rooms  were  usually  constructed  with  heavy  and  square 
timbers  resting  .on  wood  plates,  which  formed  the  cornice  to  the  rooms.  Under  these  again  were 
occasionally  stone  cornices,  and  the  moulding  of  the  rafters  and  girders  below  them  were  the  principal 
decorative  features.  In  other  cases  the  under  sides  of  the  floor  joists  were  covered  with  boarding,  and 
this  again  divided  by  small  ribs  into  panels  with  bosses  at  the  intersection.  The  ceilings  of  the  nave 
and  of  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church  are  remarkable  examples  of  fine  flat  ceilings  of  very 
early  date,  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  in  the  tower  of  St.  Cross,  and  of  the  similar  and  well-known 
floor  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  are  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  work  at  a rather  later  date.  A 
few  words  must  be  said  upon  the  wooden  groined  ceilings  which  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  old 
buildings.  The  choir  and  lady  chapel  of  St.  Albans,  the  church  at  Warmington,  and  the  cloisters  at 
Lincoln,  the  towers  of  Exeter  and  the  lantern  of  Peterborough,  are  fine  examples  of  this  kind  of  ceiling’ 
and  all  of  them  of  early  date.  The  thirteenth-century  church,  at  Uffington,  Berks,  was  also  evidently 
groined  in  this  way  above  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel,  for,  whilst  the  walls  and  buttresses  were 
wholly  insufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a vault  filled  in  with  stone  or  chalk,  the  stone  springers  for 
the  vaulting  nevertheless  remained.  All  these  wooden  vaults  were  constructed  in  the  same  way.  They 
spring  from  stonework  carried  up  as  high  as  was  required  to  free  the  ribs  from  the  wall,  and  there  was 
no  special  mark  of  division  at  the  point  where  the  stonework  ceased,  and  the  woodwork  commenced. 
The  boarding  was  let  into  a groove  in  the  sides  of  the  ribs,  or  laid  on  a rebate.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  this  kind  of  ceiling  should  be  condemned,  as  it  has  been  by  some  writers,  as  though  it 
were  unreal  or  in  any  way  a sham.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
make  the  work  look  like  stonework.  The  boarding  was  frequently  feather  edged,  and  grooved  and 
tongued,  and  thus  obviously  of  wood.  The  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  stone  are  considerable — 
for,  first,  it  may  be  introduced  in  buildings  not  calculated  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a stone  vault ; and, 
secondly,  it  may  be  carried  far  up  into  the  roof  and  above  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  in  stone  vaults  is 
always,  within  a little,  the  limit  of  internal  height  attainable. 

Cloisters,  Porches,  Doors,  and  Canopies  over  Doors.- — There  are  many  examples,  either  of  wooden 
cloisters,  or  (as  in  some  of  our  old  almshouses)  of  passages  corresponding  with  cloisters.  The  Dean’s 
cloisters  at  St.  George’s,  Windsor,  are  a good  example,  with  sills,  upright  posts,  and  arched  and 
trefoiled  braces  connecting  them  with  the  plates.  Their  date  is  doubtful,  but  they  are  probably  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  doorways  of  wooden  houses  were  a favourite  subject 
of  decoration,  and  are  frequently  protected  by  flat  canopies  supported  on  boldly  projecting  braces.  The 
old  houses  in  York  afford  several  examples  of  this  feature.  The  canopy  in  front  of  the  door  at 
Goudhurst,  Kent,  is  a good  fourteenth-century  work.  The  wooden  porches  of  the  middle 
ages  are  very  numerous,  and  of  all  dates.  One  of  the  earliest  remaining  is  that  on  the  north 
side  of  Horsemonden  Church,  Kent, — an  excellent  example  both  in  general  design  and  in  all  its 
details.  The  porch  at  Facombe  is  of  similar  date,  and  others  have  been  drawn,  I think,  by  Mr. 
Brandon.  Their  construction  is  generally  very  similar.  Upon  a stone  foundation  is  placed  a cill,  into 
which  are  tenoned  upright  angle  and  door  posts,  and  generally  one  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  side. 
Cross  pieces  are  framed  to  these  a short  distance  above  the  sills,  and  a plate  at  the  top,  and  the  open 
spaces  between  the  cross  pieces  and  plate  are  filled  in  with  open  tracery,  often  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind.  The  gables  are  finished  with  verge  boards,  and  the  roofs  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  These 
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porches  are  generally  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun. 

Oak  lych  gates  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts.  That  at  Beckenham — a well-known  example — is 
<>ne  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  it  owes  its  character  to  the  arrangement  of  its  supports  with  their 
necessary  braces,  and  not  at  all  to  any  beauty  of  detail,  of  which  there  is  none  whatever— its  builder 
ri  _ htly  feeling  that  its  exposed  situation  on  the  public  road  made  the  severest  simplicity  of  all  its  parts 
most  desirable.  The  remains  of  ancient  doors  are  very  numerous.  The  earlier  examples  consist  usually 
of  ledges  only,  on  which  the  boards  were  nailed.  Sometimes,  as  in  a fine  example  in  the  Refectory 
at  Beaulieu,  these  ledges  were  framed  diagonally,  but  with  a curious  disregard  for  symmetry  or 
uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  panels.  The  door  at  Lincoln  is  an  example  of  the  same  date.  That  at  St. 
Cross,  of  the  same  date,  has  the  framing  arranged  rectangularly,  and  this  is  the  more  common 
arrangement  in  all  subsequent  doors — the  Lingfield  and  Westminster  doors  are  instances  of  this  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Often,  as  at  Brooksby  and  Luton,  the  door  is  adorned  externally  with  tracery.  This 
i'  especially  the  case  with  doors  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  smith’s  work  was  so  inferior  to  the 
work  of  the  men  who  made  the  glorious  thirteenth-century  hinges,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  special 
reason  for  leaving  room  for  its  exhibition.  The  internal  framework  of  the  door  at  Luton  is  an  exquisite 

■ •sample  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  carving  on  the  door  at  Cobham  is  also  very  effective.  In 
the  Rood  Screen  at  Exeter  arc  doors  formed  in  the  same  way,  but  with  diagonal  open  framing,  and 
without  any  boarding,  so  as  to  be  open  through  all  the  quatrefoils. 

Wooden  windows  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  added  here  that  wooden  windows 
were  sometimes  introduced  into  stone,  brick  or  flint  walls.  The  church  at  Englefield,  Berks,  affords  an 

• •sample  of  this  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Stone  windows  had  often,  also,  oak  lintels  inside,  in  place 

■ I >tone  arches,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  clerestories,  where  the  space  was  so  small  as  to 
render  the  insertion  of  a stone  inside  arch  a matter  of  difficulty. 

Staircases. — These  were  very  seldom  constructed  in  wood.  That,  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Cross 
lb  'pital,  is  a fair  example  of  their  old  treatment;  but  they  are  often  much  more  rude,  and  constructed 

• f h«  avy  logs  of  timber.  There  are  also  some  examples  of  newel  staircases  framed  in  wood,  but  none 
in  England  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  very  fine  example  in  the  north-west  tower  of  Rouen 
Cathedral. 

Bril  Wheels  and  Carriages,  Luffer  Boards,  Fencing,  Scaffolding,  &c.,  &c. — Many  ancient  bell 
v,  I : -Is  and  carriages  remain,  and  those  at  Wymering  Church  are  examples  of  the  best  kind.  The 
nrriam-'  aiv  simply  framed,  with  arched  braces  to  support  the  central  part  under  the  sockets,  on  which 
1 1 . • • wl:  -1  bangs,  and  the  chamfering  of  the  spokes  of  the  whole  is  admirably  executed.  Luffer  boards 
.M  'in  iv  main  in  their  old  state,  and  seem  always  to  have  been  of  inferior  type  to  the  enormous 
. ■ 1 1 1 i n i • i . t : •.  1 examples.  Sometimes,  as  at  Addington,  Bucks,  they  are  merely  boards  cut  out  to  the  size 

■ I the  window,  and  perforated  with  small  cusped  openings.  Gates  and  fencing  were  constructed  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  at  tbe  present  day,  and  good  examples  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in 
illuminated  lnanu-eripts.  Of  scaffolding  there  are  very  few  particulars  to  be  gathered.  No  doubt  the 
.-.cee,-,  to  it  was  generally  by  inclined  planes  of  wood,*  such  as  are  ordinarily  used  on  the  Continent  at 

■ !■  . present  day.  In  one  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Salisbury,  a workman  is  represented 

-nding  be  such  a contrivance.  But  ladders  were  in  use,  and  of  the  kind  we  now  have — witness  the 
j, Minting  in  the  Eady  Chapel,  at  Winchester,  of  an  artist  painting  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whilst 
the  Devil  takes  his  ladderaway.  And  there  were,  as  well,  ladders  of  that  much  more  solid  description 

• In  the  wniu  of  tbe  keep  of  Chateau  ( <>ucy,  a scries  of  putlog  holes  exist  all  round  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
. i left  ufter  tic  inclined  plane  by  which  sill  the  materials  had  been  taken  up  had  been  removed.  Inclined  planes  are 
Mo  at  t.  Mark’s,  Venice.  At  RatUbon  a tower  was  constructed  with  inclined  planes,  by  which  even 
Ip  . . . ..irn.il  • ' !'!  sUc  iid  with  materials  for  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  Ibis  still  remains. 
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often  met  with  in  old  belfries — as  at  Monkland,  Hereford — consisting  of  enormous  pieces  of  timber 
inclined  to  a considerable  slope,  and  on  which  heavy  triangular  logs  are  fastened  for  treads.  Materials 
were  hoisted  from  the  ground  by  ropes  coiled  round  great  wooden  wheels,  inside  which  one  or  two  men 
walked  as  in  a sort  of  treadmill.  One  of  these  wheels,  admirably  designed,  still  remains  in  the  steeple 
at  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

The  second  head  of  the  subject  may  be  treated  of  at  much  less  length,  than  that  at  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  speak  hitherto.  Articles  of  church  furniture,  such  as  screens,  seats,  stalls,  pulpits, 
and  the  like,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  study  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  important  constructions 
which  have  been  described  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  paper.  They  present,  too,  less  of  general 
character,  and  a treatise  on  them  must,  to  some  extent,  consist  of  a special  description  of  each  example 
of  every  class  ; and  this  is  more  easily  done  by  means  of  illustrations  of  several  of  the  more  remarkable 
remains,  than  by  descriptions  of  them.  Of  old  screens  an  enormous  number  of  examples  still  exists, 
and  many  are  of  early  date.  The  earliest  is  probably  the  semi-Romanesque  screen  at  Compton,  of 
which  I exhibit  a drawing,  and  the  next  in  date  the  early  thirteenth-century  example  at  Old  Shoreham. 
The  mouldings  of  the  slightly  later  screen,  at  Northfleet,  are  given  on  one  of  my  drawings.  Very  nearly 
about  the  same  date  is  the  simple  screenwork  at  Sparsholt,  and  the  fine  screenwork  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Chichester.  Turning  from  these  early,  middle-pointed  examples  to  the  complete  middle- 
pointed  style,  we  have  numerous  examples.  The  screens  at  Thame  and  Ilmer,  evidently  the  work  of  the 
same  hand,  are  early  examples.  The  fine  woodwork  from  Ottery  St.  Mary,  of  more  massive  character  than  is 
usual,  is  of  the  same  date;  and  close  in  succession  to  it  come  the  screens  at  St.  John’s,  Winchester,  Roydon, 
Ewerby,  the  Chapel  in  the  Palace  of  Chichester,  Cliffe-at-Hoo  and  Lavenham,  and  the  fine  screen  and 
stalls  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Lynn.  The  lower  panels  of  early  screens  were  generally  filled  in  with  feather- 
edged,  grooved  and  tongued  boards.  The  monials  were  delicate  columns,  and  the  tracery  was  very 
simple,  and  cut  out  of  long  pieces  of  board,  from  two  and  a half  to  four  inches  thick.  The  capitals  were 
pinned  to  the  tracery  with  vertical  oak  pins,  as  in  the  example  from  St.  John’s  church,  Winchester. 
At  a later  date  the  lower  part  of  the  screen  was  panelled,  the  monials  were  moulded,  and  the  whole 
work  was  much  more  complex.  When  there  was  a rood  loft,  the  framework  was  carried  to  a stout 
upbeam,  and  another  beam  let  into  the  wall  on  each  side  was  provided  for  the  support  of  the  loft, 
and  the  space  between  this  and  the  screen  filled  in  with  groining  or  coving.  The  screen  at  Ilmer  is  a 
rare  example  of  a wooden  screen  resting  on  a stone  base. 

What  was  said  as  to  the  general  ignorance  of  early  examples,  applies  especially  to  seats  and  stalls ; 
but  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  our  early  churches  wooden  seats  were  not  often  introduced. 
The  usual  contrivance  was  a stone  seat,  sometimes  against  the  outer  walls,  and  occasionally  round  the 
base  of  the  columns,  on  which  probably  the  women  and  old  people  sat,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  people  stood 
and  knelt  on  the  floor.  The  examples  of  desk  and  seat  ends,  which  are  given  on  the  sketches  I exhibit, 
have  been  selected  rather  with  the  object  of  giving  illustrations  of  the  rarer  kind  of  terminations,  than 
as  a complete  conspectus  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  period.  The  Polebrooke  example  is,  no  doubt,  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  whilst  those  in  S.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Chichester,  Beaudesert,  East  Meon,  and 
Didcot,  are  probably  not  very  much  later.  The  desk  end  at  Compton  is  of  middle-pointed  date,  the 
ornamental  circles  on  the  end  being  sure  indications  of  this  date.  Other  examples  of  these  ornaments 
are  seen  on  chests  at  Winchester  and  Ewerby.  There  are  obvious  differences  between  the  few  remains 
of  early  seats  and  the  later  examples.  The  former  have  generally  their  ends  cut  out  of  the  solid  ; I 
know  none  which  are  framed.  The  ends  are  seldom  square  in  outline,  but  usually  cut  in  curved  or 
cusped  outlines,  and  they  have  simple  and  little  carving.  Of  early  stalls  the  examples  are  more 
numerous,  and  sections  of  a few  are  given  on  the  drawing  on  the  wall.  Those  at  Winchester  are 
altogether  the  finest  examples  remaining,  full  to  overflowing  of  beautiful  detail  and  lovely  carving,  and 
exquisite  in  every  portion  of  their  design.  Those  at  Hereford  are  very  fine,  and  other  magnificent 
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examples  remain.  Remains  of  these  early  fittings  will  sometimes  be  found  built  up  among  modern  pews, 
At  Selby  the  stalls  (concealed  in  this  way)  are  the  most  delicate  and  refined  in  their  design  that  I know, 
whilst  at  Clifton  Campville  and  Wyton  there  are  small  remains ; at  Exeter  there  is  a great  number  of 
splendid  misereres  re-used  in  the  modern  stalls,  and  at  Salisbury  a most  admirable  assemblage  of  stalls. 
In  these  examples  you  will  observe  a delicacy  of  curve  and  a refinement  of  design  far  in  advance  of  that 
which  marks  the  later  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  deserve,  therefore,  the  most  careful  study. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Salisbury  stalls;  they  are  delicate  and  refined  in  every  point,  the  carving  of 
foliage  is  admirable,  and  the  ranges  of  dog-tooth  and  other  enrichments  in  their  mouldings  are  most 
effective.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  quiet,  and  free  from  straining  after  effect,  and  put  to 
shame  the  gimcrack  combinations  of  wood  and  iron,  utterly  unlike  any  old  examples,  painted  every  shade 
,,f  queer  colour,  with  which — I suppose  because  we  have  no  good  carpenters — it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
disfigure  our  churches. 

The  old  chancel  arrangements  were  usually  somewhat  different  from  those  to  which  we  are  now 
used.  In  parish  and  the  smaller  collegiate  churches  there  was  seldom  more  than  one  row  of  stalls. 
There  were  no  subsellai,  and  only  a desk  in  front  of  the  stalls.  Probably,  as  we  see  in  illuminations, 
and  at  the  present  day  in  many  foreign  churches,  there  was  a large  central  lectern  for  the  choir  to  sing 
at,  out  of  one  noble  illuminated  book.  The  earliest  English  example  of  the  desk  before  the  stalls  that  I 
know,  is  at  Rochester,  built  up  in  the  modern  stall  work,  and  which,  as  you  will  see,  is  a low  desk  for 
kneeling  at,  and  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  Salisbury  none  of  these  desks 
remain ; and  at  Exeter,  where  the  collection  of  carved  misereres  is  the  best  in  England,  they  alone 
remain,  preserved  evidently  from  the  earlier  church  when  the  present  choir  was  built.  In  Wells 

• athedral  there  was,  a few  years  ago,  some  very  fine  oak  stall  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I 

exhibit  a drawing  of  one  of  the  traceried  ends  next  the  gangways  leading  to  the  upper  stalls.  The  outline 
is  rather  foreign  than  English,  but  the  bosses  on  the  top  were  finely  carved  with  naturalesque  foliage. 
These  fittings  have  all  disappeared.  I suppose  there  were  no  carpenters  in  those  parts,  so  the  architect 
it  rid  of  the  old  rubbish  and  fitted  up  the  choir  with  a long  range  of  stone  stalls — parson  coolers — and 
s,,  -in,n  does  the  memory  of  old  things  pass  away,  that  when  I was  last  at  Wells  the  verger  vowed  very 
positively  that  they  never  had  any  such  work  as  that  which  I sketched  there  in  1847!  The  small 
; :iri'b  church  at  Etchingham  used  to  (and  may  still)  contain  one  of  the  best  examples  of  screen,  stalls 

;md  desks,  of  good  fourteenth  century  work,  that  I know;  and  there  are  a great  many  more  or  less 

perfect  examples  in  churches  all  over  the  country. 

Time  and  your  patience  will  both  fail  if  I attempt  to  complete  my  subject,  as  I had  intended,  by 
- m-1  ret',  rente  to  all  the  heads  under  which  it  naturally  presents  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
Kngland  we  have  examples  of  every  kind  of  furniture  and  fitting  for  our  buildings,  all  designed  as  well, 
md  in  the  same  style,  ns  the  work  I have  been  describing.  The  wooden  retable  at  Upton,  the  lecterns 
it  L'-ightnu  and  elsewhere,  the  church  chests,  the  cope  chests,  the  wooden  sedilia,  the  tables,  the 
tiin-nt  { r. — > of  our  Mcdiaival  churches,  are  all  alike  admirable,  and  I exhibit  drawings  of  early 
. vamph-s  of  all  of  them,  to  which  I can  but  refer  in  this  very  general  way.  So,  too,  I can  say  nothing 
about  d'  lm  -dic  furniture  and  utensils,  or  about  the  vast  collection  of  examples  of  woodwork  of  various 
kinds,  which  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts.  Each  of  these  subjects  would 
afford  ample  matter  for  a longer  } taper  than  this.  I must,  however,  make  a few  remarks  upon  the 
character  of  the  mouldings  and  sculpture  of  early  woodwork,  two  matters  in  which  the  art  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  displayed  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner. 

The  little  sculpture  of  wood  sparingly  introduced  by  the  early  artists  was  always  thoroughly  good 
.f  it-  kind.  The  finish  of  the  wall  plates  in  the  Horsemonden  porch,  and  the  carving  of  the  miserere 
■ at.  so  curiously  preserved  in  the  midst  of  woodwork  some  three  hundred  years  later  in  date,  in 
Henry  VII.’-  chapel,  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  goodness  of  the  earlier  sculpture;  and  it  will 
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be  seen,  if  this  kind  of  work  is  attentively  examined,  that  it  was  wrought  altogether  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  corresponding  sculpture  in  stone.  We  see  the  thoroughly  conventional  early  school, 
the  naturalesque  middle-pointed  school,  and  the  again  conventional  third-pointed  school  of  carvers, 
succeeding  each  other  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  among  the  contemporary  workers  in  stone ; the  main 
difference  between  the  two  being,  that  the  work  in  wood  is  ordinarily  very  much  more  thin,  flat,  delicate 
and  sharp  than  the  work  in  stone.  The  carving  in  wood  has  always,  also,  some  limits  set  to  its 
exuberance  by  the  nature  of  the  framework  in  which  it  was  wrought.  It  has  been  observed  before  that 
in  carpenter’s  work  it  was  always  the  rule  only  to  mould  the  useful  members,  and  so  it  was  also  as 
regards  the  carving.  It  was  not  either  useful  or  convenient  to  put  on  to  a piece  of  oak  framework  a mass 
of  oak  to  be  carved  as  a boss  or  a stopping  to  a label  (this  sort  of  device  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  nineteenth  century  architects),  and  so  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  old  wood  carving  is  so 
contrived,  as  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  same  plank  or  thickness  as  that  which  is  moulded,  or  else  is  a 
separate  piece  of  wood — in  a spandril,  for  instance,  enclosed  within  the  constructional  members.  The 
spandrils  in  the  arcades  behind  the  stalls  at  Winchester  Cathedral  are  an  admirable  example ; they  are 
carved  in  thin  oak,  perforated  in  all  directions,  and  then  set  forward  about  half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the 
back  panelling.  The  effect  of  this  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  give  the  carving  the  most  distinct  relief; 
and  it  is  an  effect  strictly  lawful,  because  it  wa  ; impossible  in  other  material,  and  yet  natural  in  wood- 
work. The  same  attention  to  the  material  will  be  found  exemplified  very  remarkably  in  all  old  wooden 
mouldings.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will  show  how  extraordinarily  minute,  delicate  and  sharp 
they  were.  In  the  stalls  at  Selby  we  see  an  elaborate  cap,  only  If  inches  in  height ; at  Winchester  a 
band  -|-ths  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  yet  consisting  of  four  distinct  members,  and  showing  in  elevation 
as  many  as  eight  distinct  lines. 

The  whole  of  the  early  mouldings,  of  which  I exhibit  full  size  drawings,  are  such  as  could  not  be 
executed  in  any  other  material ; they  are  sharp,  delicate,  minute,  and  quaintly  undercut.  Every  curve 
is  subtle;  every  alternation  of  round  and  flat  and  hollow  thoughtfully  contrived,  graceful,  and  yet 
vigorous.  They  are  very  often  unlike  any  stone  mouldings,  just  as  many  wooden  traceries  (as  e.g.  those 
of  the  screen  at  S.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Chichester,  and  the  stalls  at  Lancaster)  are  quite  unlike  what  could 
conveniently  be  executed  in  stone.  They  deserve,  therefore,  the  highest  praise,  and  in  spite  of  a bad 
fashion  which  obtains  just  now  of  ignoring  the  value  of  mouldings,  I maintain  two  propositions  in 
regard  to  those  which  I exhibit.  1st.  They  are  very  English  in  their  character,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  admired  by  Englishmen  ; and  2nd.  I venture  to  assert  that  if  a thoroughly  accomplished  artist,  who 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  English  work,  were  to  study  attentively  one  of  these  sheets  of  mouldings,  he 
would  not  fail  to  say  that  they  proved  conclusively  the  existence  of  a school  of  art  in  this  country  of 
almost  unsurpassable  excellence ; and  if  this  is  true  it  cannot  be  bad  advice  to  those  who  want  advice,  to 
tell  them  to  study  these  English  mouldings  for  themselves. 

I shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  observations  which  arise  naturally  out  of  my  subject.  You,  most 
of  you,  probably,  know  the  views  which  I entertain  about  our  National  Christian  architecture.  How 
firmly  I believe  it  to  be  the  only  form  of  architecture  which  we  English  architects  ought  ever  to  practise, 
and  how  bitterly  I deplore  the  anti-English  and  Pagan  developments  with  which,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  this  country  has  been  deluged.  Then  you  can  imagine  what  joy  it  is  to  have  to  speak  to  you 
upon  a subject  which  proves  that  the  form  of  art  which  I worship  so  thoroughly  is  no  dead  thing,  no 
rechauffe  of  the  past,  but  one  instinct  with  life  and  beauty.  I have  shown  you,  hurriedly,  it  is  true,  that 
in  spite  of  its  perishable  nature  we  still  have  examples  of  every  kind  of  work  in  wood,  wrought  by  our  own 
forefathers,  and  the  endurance  of  so  much  of  which  to  the  present  day,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  fitted 
for  our  climate  and  our  wants.  On  the  other  side  what  do  you  see  ? Why,  a carpenter  s trade,  which  has 
become  so  low,  so  degenerate,  and  so  bad,  that  it  no  longer  ventures  to  show  its  face,  that  it  contents  itselt 
with  executing  almost  every  bit  of  its  work  with  no  end  above  that  of  just  carrying  slates  or  supporting 
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ceilings,  and  which  has  so  little  permanence  in  its  construction  or  beauty  in  its  design,  that  nobody 
trusts  the  one  or  admires  the  other.  Well,  is  it  wrong  to  construct  timber  roofs,  and  to  let  them  be 
seen  ? If  not,  how  is  it  that  for  ages  our  architects  have  been  ashamed  of  them  ? They  had  no 
authorities  forsooth  among  their  classic  loves,  and  so  they  found  it  convenient  to  disregard  those  of  their 
own  country.  Again,  is  it  wrong  to  regard  the  material  in  which  you  work,  and  to  make  some  artistic 
use  of  one  of  the  two  great  building  materials  which  God  has  given  us  ? If  not,  why  have  our  architects 
for  ages  done  their  best  to  lead  men  to  suppose  that  the  joinery,  the  furniture,  and  the  fittings  of  our 
houses  and  churches  ought  to  be  bald  and  ugly,  and  badly  framed  and  glued  together  ? The  truth  is 
that,  dispute  as  much  as  we  may  as  to  who  were  the  best  masons,  or  who  were  the  best  sculptors  in 
stone,  the  question  as  to  the  age  which  produced  the  carpenters  is  one  which  admits  of  no  dispute 
whatever  for  an  instant.  This  being  so,  let  me  entreat  those  among  you  who  are  beginning  the  study 
of  your  art,  to  remember  how  enormous  the  advantages  are  which  this  country  offers  you.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  vast  museum,  full  of  precious  cabinets,  fitted  on  all  sides  with  gems  and  jewels.  You  have  but  to 
look  around  you,  and  on  all  sides  you  have  material  for  study.  Do  all  of  you  know  the  woodwork  of 
our  great  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  its  roofs  and  its  furniture  ? If  so,  do  you  know  the  carpentry  at  St.  Albans  ? 
or  the  singularly  rich  store  which  still  remains  at  Salisbury  ? If  you  do  not,  take  my  advice,  walk  from 
hence  to  Salisbury,  examine  every  church  on  the  way,  and  finally  devote  yourselves  to  drawing  every  bit 
of  old  woodwork  you  can  find  there.  Draw  the  magnificent  roofs  over  the  vaulting,  observe  the  quaint 
ingenuity  of  those  over  the  aisles,  draw  the  stalls,  the  cope-chest,  the  vestry-chest,  the  table  in  the 
Chapter  House,  the  lovely  monument  of  William  Longespee,  the  framework  in  the  spire,  the  wheel  for 
raising  stone  for  the  tower ; study  all  these  carefully,  marking  all  the  niceties  of  treatment,  the  mode  of 
framing,  the  system  of  moulding,  and  the  character  of  the  carving,  and  I venture  to  say  that  when  you 
have  done  this  you  will  know  more  about  the  real  carpenter’s  art  than  you  will  ever  learn  from  the 
•rdinary  routine  of  an  office,  or  the  reading  of  all  the  text-books  you  can  collect  upon  your  shelves.  Act 
■ ’U  my  advice  and  you  will  thank  me  for  giving  it,  for  long  before  one  is  old,  one  finds  oneself  too  busy 
to  sketch  and  study  old  examples  as  systematically  as  one  could  wish,  and  as  I learnt  my  art  by  walking 
about  England  with  a knapsack  on  my  back,  so  I venture  to  urge  you  to  do  the  same. 

To  many  of  you  I owe  an  apology  for  reading  a paper  which  of  necessity  deals  with  matters  with  which 
you  ar<‘  more  conversant  than  I can  pretend  to  be.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  this,  and  I have  purposely 

• ■ndeavoured  to  speak  rather  to  my  juniors  than  to  my  seniors.  But  to  all  of  you  I repeat  my  conviction, 
that  no  good  school  of  architecture  would  ever  venture  to  ignore  the  work  of  men,  who  were  such  con- 
summate masters  of  their  craft  as  the  English  carpenters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
in  whose  honour  the  verse  in  the  Psalm  may  justly  be  repeated,  “ He  that  hewed  timber  afore  out  of 
the  thick  trees,  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an  excellent  work.” 

The  PRESIDENT  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  paper  with  which  they  had  been 
favoured  this  evening,  was  so  full  of  matter,  embracing  so  many  subjects  and  topics  deserving  of  the 
consideration  of  the  members,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  adjourn  the  discussion  till  the  next  meeting. 
He  fully  concurred  in  the  suggestion,  and  he  hoped  those  gentlemen  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
subject  would  then  come  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  a way  which  its  interest  and  importance,  as  well  as  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Street,  deserved. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kerrey  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  suggestion,  as  he  felt  the  subject 
i mild  not  be  discussed  in  the  few  minutes  that  remained  to  them  this  evening.  He  had  listened  with 
the  greatest  delight  to  the  admirable  paper  with  which  they  had  been  favoured,  and  he  was  sure  he 

• \pre  • 1 the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  present  when  he  proposed  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street 
for  his  valuable  communication. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  passed,  the  meeting  adjourned 


(tE.  Street . del . 


REFERENCES  TO  MOULDINGS. 


NUMBER  I ro  10.  FROM  STALLS,  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
II  . 14.  ST  MARYS  HOSPITAL,  CHICHESTER. 

15  & 16.  SELBY  CHURCH,  STALLS. 

17.  BURY,  HUNTS!  BASE  OF  LETTERN. 

16  ic  19.  Beverley:  sedilia. 


20&2I.  COMPTON  CHURCH,  SCREEN. 

22.  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

23.  CHICHESTER:  SCREEN  ON  BISHOPS  PALACE. 
27.  OLD  SHOREHAM  CHURCH,  SCREEN. 


A DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  0.  E.  STREETS  PAPER  ON  ENGLISH  WOODWORK 
IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES, 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  20th,  1865, 

THOMAS  L.  Donaldson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDENT  invited  discussion  on  Mr.  G.  E.  Street’s  Paper,  u On  the  English  Wood-work 
of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries,”  and  remarked  that  he  was  not  previously  aware  that  what  was 
called  the  regular  trussed  principle  of  roof  had  obtained  in  Mediaeval  carpentry  at  so  early  a period  as 
that  indicated  in  the  paper — viz.,  the  13th  Century.  He  admired  the  boldness  with  which  Mr.  Street 
had  advocated  the  tie  principle  of  the  horizontal  beam ; for  they  could  never  be  safe,  in  adopting  any 
combination  of  parts  for  a practical  purpose,  unless  they  proceeded  upon  that  sound  principle  of 
construction  for  which  the  author  of  the  paper  contended.  It  would  be  a great  fallacy  if  they  merely 
looked  to  the  general  arrangement  without  knowing  the  practical  results  to  which  they  tended, 
and  in  the  absence  of  ties,  roofs  had  the  pernicious  effect  of  thrusting  out  the  walls.  When  they 
considered  the  roof  was  a part  so  seldom  seen, — for  he  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  those  roofs 
which  were  concealed, — it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the  principles  of  utility  and  soundness  of 
construction  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  ideality.  The  perfection  of  form  and  combination  of  the 
hammer-beam  roof  were  to  be  found  in  the  present  roof  of  Westminster  Hall ; and  the  illustration  from 
the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  Mayfield,  showed  that  transverse  walls  might  have  suggested  that  mode  of 
combination  of  the  timbers,  which  carried  the  weight  of  the  roof  down  to  a lower  point ; thus  getting  the 
mass  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  a resistance,  diminishing  the  height  of  the  supporting  wall,  and 
throwing  the  pressure  lower  down  and  nearer  to  its  immediate  centre  of  gravity.*  The  roofs  of  the  old 
tythe-barns,  a large  number  of  which  existed  in  Wiltshire,  were  the  finest  specimens  of  combinations  of 
carpentry  that  could  be  brought  forward.  With  their  centre  and  side  aisles,  they  partook  of  a church- 
like appearance,  and  the  combinations  were  arranged  with  much  simplicity,  taste  and  judgment.  Their 
proportions  were  good,  the  pillar  posts  of  the  central  avenue  being  not  too  large,  yet  just  sufficient  for 
the  weight.  The  members  were  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Street  for  having  called  their  attention  to  a 
very  interesting  and  practically  useful  branch  of  the  subject  of  construction  and  art  in  early  English 
carpentry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Morris,  Associate,  thought  the  discussion  of  the  carpentry  of  the  13th  and  14th 
Centuries  must  be  approached  with  some  recollections  of  what  had  taken  place  previously.  The  Normans, 
before  they  came  to  this  country,  had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  and  they  had  thus  grown  conversant 
with  the  Romanesque  forms  of  construction.  The  church  of  San  Miniato,  at  Florence,  and  that  of  ban 
Zenone,  at  Verona,  were  built  much  on  the  type  of  our  ancient  Norman  churches.  They  had  arcades 
along  the  nave,  and  from  the  alternate  piers  vaulting  shafts  were  carried  up  to  the  clerestory.  Then, 
from  one  of  the  piers  to  the  other,  an  arch  was  thrown  across  ; and  the  same  plan  of  alternate  piers  and 
vaulting  shafts  was  found  in  this  country,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Northampton.  He  had  an 


* The  President  subsequently  remarked  that  he  could  never  satisfactorily  discover  upon  what  statical  principle  the 
hammer -beam  roof  was  constructed;  but  he  supposed  it  depended  mainly  upon  the  equilibriation  of  the  paits,  and  he  hoped 
some  one  would  take  up  and  work  out  the  subject. — Mr.  Street  said  he  thought  their  stability  depended  mainh  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  timbers  were  tied  together  at  their  junctures. 
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impression  it  was  intended  that  the  cross  arches  should  also  have  been  employed  there ; but  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  restoring  that  edifice,  did  not  find  sufficient  authority  to  warrant  their  introduction.  However, 
in  the  other  examples  named,  the  two  sides  of  the  clerestory  were  connected  by  arches  ; and  he  believed 
that  when  beams  were  employed  for  supporting  the  roof,  they  were  regarded  as  mere  substitutes  for 
stonework.  Arches  of  the  same  kind  were  met  with  at  Conway  Castle,  the  Moat  House,  Igtham,  and 
the  Palace  of  Mayfield.  They  found,  in  all  these  cases,  it  was  customary  to  support  the  roof  by  stone 
arches ; and  in  those  arches  there  could  be  nothing  at  all  of  the  principle  of  the  tie.  There  was  simply 
a support  built  up  to  carry  the  roof,  but  the  lateral  thrust  had  to  be  otherwise  provided  against ; and  on 
that  principle  the  early  carpenters  worked.  When  the  Mediaeval  builders  had  succeeded  for  some  time  in 
that  way,  they  came  to  re-roof  Westminster  Hall,  which  he  believed  was  originally  divided  by  arches,  as 
those  at  Winchester,  Okeham,  and  Hereford.  It  was  a noble  conception  to  throw  a grand  arch  of  timber 
across  the  vast  span  of  W estminster  Hall ; and  no  doubt  it  was  done  in  imitation  of  the  examples  he  had 
■numerated.  The  arch  here  formed  in  timber  supported  the  entire  roof;  and,  by  a very  curious  and  nice 
system  of  equilibriation,  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  was  thrown  as  much  within  as  without  the  line  of 
the  massive  rib.  That  system  of  equilibriation,  and  building  up,  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  Mediaeval 
construction  in  wood- work.  When,  therefore,  they  did  without  an  arch,  and  used  a beam,  they  used  it 
in  the  same  way  as  a breastsummer,  or  floor-girder.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a tensile 
strain.  They  laid  the  beam  from  wall  to  wall,  and  set  a king-post  in  the  middle,  if  necessary ; but  not 
to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  beam,  or  to  strengthen  it.  At  one  of  the  Italian  churches  he  had  spoken 
■ <f,  conscious  that  the  so-called  tie-beam  would  sag  in  the  middle,  the  builders  strengthened  that  part 
with  a large  additional  thickness  of  timber ; and  there  was  nothing,  that  he  was  aware  of,  in  the  way  of 
tensile  strain,  thrown  into  any  roof  until  the  15th  Century.  He  rather  thought  the  roof  of  St.  Paul’s, 
.it  Rome,  probably  reconstructed  in  that  age,  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  which 
a tensile  strain  was  discoverable  at  all  in  a roof. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  said,  with  regard  to  the  description  of  roof  as  at  Salisbury 
l 'atliedral,  there  was  evidently  a considerable  element  of  weakness  proved  in  that  instance  by  the 
supplementary  posts  that  had  been  added,  not,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  He  had  noticed 
himself  that  when  the  similar  couples  of  the  roof  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  were  being  raised,  until  connected 
w ith  the  rest,  they  were  hardly  able  to  support  their  own  weight ; but,  by  inserting  iron  ties  from  the  apex 
t . the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  braces,  their  rigidity  was  increased  to  a remarkable  extent,  and  such 
appeared  to  be  a better  method  of  remedying  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  construction  than  that 
adopted  at  Salisbury.  There  was  one  point  very  desirable  to  be  considered,  and  that  was,  how  far  these 
principles,  which  were  admirable  as  carried  out  in  the  Mediaeval  works  executed  in  oak,  were  to  be 
translated  into  the  modern  material  of  fir  timber?  He  apprehended  it  should  be  with  timbers  of 
still  larger  scantling,  and  an  entirely  different  system  of  framing  and  uniting  the  several  pieces,  assisted 
by  wrought  iron,  in  the  shape  of  straps  and  bolts,  &c. : whereas  too  frequently  Mediaeval  precedents 
were  now  copied  in  far  slighter  scantlings,  although  in  so  much  weaker  a material. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Hon.  See.,  stated  that  he  had  received  information  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson, 
■>f  Norwich,  Fellow,  that,  over  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  choir  of  Norwich  Cathedral  (Bishop  Goldwell’s 
work,  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reign)  there  existed  a very  fine  early  oak  moulded  roof,  evidently  put  up 
with  the  intention  of  being  left  open,  and  not,  as  now,  hid  from  view  by  stone  vaulting. 

Mr.  Morris  stated  that  the  roof  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  was  moulded,  and  seemed 
t<»  have  been  used  for  some  time  before  the  groining  was  set  up,  and  there  were  evidences,  that  as  the 
masons  went  up  with  their  work,  they  cut  the  posts  off  to  make  room  for  the  stone  wall. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  Associate,  considered  that  one  great  beauty  of  the  English  Mediaeval  buildings 
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consisted  in  their  wonderful  variety  and  the  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  materials  of  the  several 
districts  to  the  purposes  of  construction,  and  by  such  study  on  the  spot  as  Mr.  Street  had  recommended, 
the  habits  of  the  Mediaeval  artificers  would  be  best  ascertained  and  understood.  The  subject  treated  of 
in  this  paper  was  one  specially  interesting  to  English  architects.  Wood-work  in  England  was  more 
varied,  perhaps,  in  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  than  that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  north 
of  France  they  seldom  found  wood-work  comparable  to  the  average  met  with  in  this  country.  Stone 
was  probably  more  accessible  there ; and,  moreover,  England  had  ever  been  a timber-using  country, 
accustomed  to  it  in  the  building  of  ships,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  He  had 
sometimes  fancied  that  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  had  suggested  the  original  idea  upon  which  the 
construction  of  roofs  depended,  and  the  modern  translation  of  that  idea  was  seen  in  the  use  of  bow- 
string girders  in  wrought  iron  construction ; but  there  was  this  difference — that  the  bow  and  the  string 
changed  places  with  each  other.  The  string  now  was  the  base— -the  straight  line  which  tied  the  two 
ends  of  the  beam  together ; the  bow  itself  was  curved,  and  was  carried  by  the  string ; whereas  in  the 
ancient  roofs  he  believed  the  idea  was  that  the  piece  of  timber  they  laid  across  was  the  bow  (and  he 
believed  it  was  usually  subject  to  compression) ; while  the  only  idea  they  had  of  the  original  rafter  was 
that  of  a tie  at  the  end  of  the  tie-beam  and  the  top  of  the  king-post,  which  represented  the  arrow 
when  drawn.  In  later  work  the  timber  for  tie-beams  was  selected  higher  at  the  middle  than  it  was 
at  the  ends ; but  the  use  of  the  crooked  timber  was  a thing  which  they  had  little  opportunity  in  the 
present  day  of  bringing  into  play.  The  old  knees  cut  out  of  oak  timber  were  seldom  now  used,  but 
iron  work  was  employed  instead.  No  doubt  also  in  aisle  roofs  and  minor  parts  very  out  of  the  way 
pieces  of  timber  were  used,  in  forms  that  would  be  considered  anything  but  shapely  at  the  present  time, 
but  having  that  amount  of  curve  which  they  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Impaany  modern 
roofs,  where  timber  was  used  apparently  curved,  the  curve  was  far  too  great,  and  it  was  not  such  a curve 
as  could  naturally  be  got  out  of  the  timber.  The  old  carpenters  used  such  timber  as  came  to  hand 
curved,  crooked  or  straight,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque  as  well  as  the  useful.  Referring 
to  other  uses  of  timber  to  which  Mr.  Street  had  alluded,  the  grand  stall-work  found  in  many  of  the 
cathedrals  were  all  instances  where  timber  was  used  with  a different  view  from  that  in  which  it  was  used 
in  roofs.  The  oak  timber,  as  used  by  the  old  carpenters  for  such  work,  he  believed  would  be  found  to 
have  been  carefully  selected.  The  great  distinction  which  occurred  between  modern  joiner’s  work  and 
ancient  was  this, —the  modern  joiners  never  show  anything  except  with  the  side  view  of  the  grain  of 
the  wood : they  never  show  the  cross  section,  and  would  rather  cover  such  with  veneer : he  believed  the 
idea  was,  that  the  wet  got  into  the  end  grain  of  the  wood  and  not  into  the  flat  face.  Besides  that,  the 
face  of  the  wood  was  considered  to  possess  the  greatest  beauty,  in  favour  of  which  certainly  a great  deal 
was  to  be  said,  and  if  they  wished  to  show  careful  manipulation  of  woods  they  must  do  it  so  as  to  show  the 
greatest  amount  of  their  natural  beauties.  But  the  Gothic  view  of  joinery  was,  that  whatever  was  visible 
should  exhibit  its  construction.  One  must  see  that  the  thing  had  been  put  together  in  an  intelligible  fashion, 
and  in  such  a way  as  not  to  require  any  unnatural  manipulation  before  it  got  into  its  present  shape.  The 
dove-tail  joint  was  never  found  in  old  joinery.  Another  peculiarity  of  their  design  in  the  finest  stall-work, 
at  all  events  in  later  times,  would  be  found  in  this,  that  all  the  material,  with  but  little  exception,  had 
been  cut  out  of  wood  of  very  small  thickness.  Only  out  of  inch  stuff  a great  part  of  the  finest  stall- 
work,  as  that  at  Chester  Cathedral,  for  instance,  was  constructed ; the  canopies,  traceries  and  crockets 
had  all  been  put  together  out  of  the  same  stuff,  or  something  like  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
country  the  old  churches  possessed  many  valuable  specimens  of  ancient  joinery  as  well  as  of  ancient 
roofing ; and  in  all  they  would  find  common  sense  in  the  construction  of  ancient  work  most  clearly 
exhibited. 
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Mr.  William  White,  Fellow,  said,  in  reference  to  what  had  been  stated,  that  the  tie  beam  was 
not  introduced  so  much  to  resist  thrust  as  to  support  the  king  post,  which  again  supported  the  braces 
and  collars,  he  thought  it  would  be  found  that  the  tie  beam,  by  standing  upon  a very  firm  and  massive  wall 
plate,  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  walls  together ; and  this  was  a common  system  in  early 
roofs.  That  plate  received  the  rafters,  (or,  as  often  was  the  case,  the  trussed  feet  of  the  rafters,)  and 
by  this  tie  to  the  walls,  counteracted  to  a great  extent  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  rafters  themselves. 
He  thought  it  was  forgotten  at  the  moment,  that  the  difference  was  between  the  tie  and  the  truss. 
The  old  tie  beam  was  not  for  construction  of  a truss  but  only,  as  he  said,  for  tying  the  walls  together ; 
and  it  was  cambered  in  order  to  counteract  the  sagging,  which  in  modern  roofs  was  prevented  by  slinging 
it  up  by  king  or  queen  posts.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  roofs  consisting  wholly  of  rafters  connected 
together,  so  universal  in  the  Western  counties,  he  thought  they  were  rarely  introduced  without  tie 
beams  till  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  in  the  earlier  roofs  in  which  that  construction  was  found, 
they  would  often  find  signs  of  the  tie  beams  having  been  cut  away  if  they  looked  for  them.  With 
reference  to  the  remark  about  cutting  away  the  tie  beams  of  the  roof  of  King’s  College  chapel,  he  had 
understood  that  above  one  of  the  vaults  in  the  Exeter  cathedral,  the  roof  was  first  of  all  constructed  with 
tie  beams,  which  were  cut  away  after  the  work  had  got  consolidated.  This  might  be  regarded  as 
evidence  that  that  was  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  building  up  a hammer  beam  construction,  and 
it  gave  solid  support  as  standing  for  scaffolding.  He  could  not  quite  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Street  had  arrived  at,  with  reference  to  the  design  of  the  timber  work  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  being  so  very  different,  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  our  ancient  churches  not  having  been  carried 
out,  (as  many  supposed,)  by  a body  of  masons  and  others,  who  went  about  to  execute  the  work  from  one 
part  of  the  coifntry  to  another.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  on  the  contrary  this  fact  added  to  the  evidence 
•'veil  yet  the  more  strongly  of  the  masonry  having  been  carried  out  in  that  manner,  for  that  the  body  of 
masons  who  went  about,  having  naturally  more  to  do  with  the  masonry  than  with  the  carpentry,  set  out 
their  own  work,  and  then  often  gave  only  general  directions  to  the  carpenters  as  to  their  actual 
requirements.  Thus  the  local  carpenters,  accustomed  to  their  own  processes  of  construction  in  their  own 
locality,  naturally  exhibited  all  the  local  peculiarities  attributed  to  them.  He  had  now  only  to  say  in 
reference  to  what  the  last  speaker  had  mentioned,  as  to  the  advantages  of  going  about  with  the  knapsack, 
h«‘  bad  personally  experienced  them  and  he  had  had  the  pleasure,  and  he  might  add  the  privilege,  of 
carrying  his  knapsack  in  company  with  Mr.  Street  himself  to  visit  some  of  those  works  which  he  had 
brought  before  them.  He  wished  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  to  a practical  conclusion  in  this  way:  he 
possessed  a work  which  he  had  for  some  months  contemplated  sending  to  the  Institute,  which  he  would 
now  do.  He  referred  to  “ Grose’s  Antiquities,”  in  12  volumes,  complete,  hut  without  the  armour.  The 
plates  were  poor,  but  they  were  enough  to  inform  the  student  what  was  worth  going  to  see.  But  it  was 
;i  work  which  gave  a comprehensive  view  of  all  the  most  valuable  antiquities  of  England  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  would  enable  such  foot  travellers  to  know  some  good  directions  at  least  towards 
which  to  bend  their  steps. 

Mr.  E.  B.  I •AMU,  Fellow,  called  attention  to  a curious  specimen  of  arched  timber  construction,  an 
example  of  which  he  did  not  see  amongst  the  interesting  sketches  on  the  wall.  He  exhibited  a drawing, 
showing  a transverse  section  through  Nurstead  Court,*  a very  interesting  building  of  the  14th  Century, 
tin  measurements  for  which  were  taken  nearly  forty  years  ago.  A curious  point  was,  that  the 
columns  were  diminished,  of  which,  he  believed,  there  were  very  few  examples.  The  building  was 
originally  divided  into  nave  and  aisles;  but  unfortunately  it  was  now  entirely  swept  away,  having 


A perspective  view  of  the  interior  is  given  in  Hudson  Turner’s  work. 
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fallen  only  about  a fortnight  after  he  had  visited  it,  in  the  year  1825  or  ’26.  Mr.  Street  had  spoken 
about  the  use  of  pins  in  wood  construction.  Ancient  builders  trusted  very  much  to  wood  pins ; but  it 
is  a well  known  fact  that  a number  of  roofs  have  failed  in  consequence  of  their  breaking  or  decaying ; 
but  not  so  much  from  the  latter  cause  as  from  the  injudicious  and  inefficient  way  they  have  been  used, 
and  from  the  timbers  being  frequently  placed  in  the  wrong  positions.  A curious  instance  of  this 
occurred  some  three  years  ago  in  the  main  roof  of  Chequers  Court,  a building  of  the  period  of  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.  The  tie-beam,  13  in.  square,  had  rotted  entirely  through  one  portion  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  pins  —at  least,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  other  cause.  At  the  time  he 
made  this  discovery,  he  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  over  which  is  a long  gallery,  in  the  roof.  He 
noticed  a large  crack  in  the  drawing-room  ceiling  ; and,  upon  a further  examination  the  following  morning, 
he  found  this  huge  timber  entirely  rotted  through,  unconnected  with  anything  but  the  wall  plates, 
and  only  held  up  by  the  nipping  of  the  joists  which  were  framed  into  it,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
supported  by  it.  Upon  discovering  this  very  dangerous  position  of  beam  and  other  timbers  of  the  roof 
and  floor,  he  immediately  had  shores  placed  under  the  beam,  and  ultimately  drew  it  to  its  original 
position,  from  which  it  had  sunk  at  least  4 in.  This  was  done  to  two  of  the  other  trusses,  without  removing 
any  of  the  rafters  or  slates.  Speaking  of  the  roofs  of  that  period,  the  one  just  mentioned  was  a common 
form  of  construction.  It  is  22  ft.  between  the  walls  ; the  trusses,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  about 
9 ft.  apart;  the  tie-beam  is  12^  in.  by  13  in. ; principal  rafters  and  purlines  are  9 in.  by  8 in.;  collars 
and  struts,  9 in.  by  5 in. ; common  rafters,  7 in.  by  3 in. ; all.  the  timbers  are  of  oak,  are  morticed, 
tenanted,  and  pinned  together,  with  seldom  more  than  2 pins,  about  Id  in.  diameter,  to  each  joint. 
The  very  large  scantling  of  the  tie-beam,  the  very  much  smaller  scantling  of  the  principal  rafters,  the 
still  reduced  section  of  the  collar  and  queens,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  pins,  make  up  the  common  mode 
of  construction  of  the  roofs  of  most  ancient  village  churches  and  barns,  in  which  much  of  their  security 
depended  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  tie-beams  and  strength  of  the  pins  : so  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
ancient  mode  of  construction  is  not  wholly  to  be  depended  upon.* 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  members  who  possessed  drawings  of  old  and 
curious  roofs  should  give  copies  of  them  to  the  Institute.  A collection  could  be  formed  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  would  be  very  valuable,  as  these  constructions  were  passing  away  from  them  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  W.  BURGES,  Fellow,  said  it  struck  him  forcibly  that,  though  old  roofs  were  very  ingenious  and 
curious  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  yet  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  present  day,  they  did 
not  use  oak  for  roofs,  but  fir,  and  their  construction  must  be  varied  accordingly.  The  construction,  in 
regard  to  the  two  kinds  of  timber,  was  entirely  different : if  fir  be  employed,  very  large  timbers  must  be 
used,  if  they  were  to  be  tenoned  and  morticed,  or  they  must  connect  the  roof  together  with  iron. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  was  to  imitate  the  internally  boarded  roofs  of  the  13th  Century,  only  using  the 
fir  timber.  The  buildings  of  Norway  were  not  yet  worked  out,  and  he  would  suggest  the  desirability  of 
offering  a premium  or  medal  for  a good  essay  on  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  Fellow,  said,  with  regard  to  what  had  just  fallen  from  Mr.  Burges,  he 
himself  could  not  see  any  reason  for  substituting  inferior  materials  for  oak,  which  could  be  obtained  now 
as  well  as  at  any  other  time,  and  the  additional  cost  would  be  justified  by  the  result.  He  did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  White  meant  to  say  that  the  hammer-beam  was  a modification  of  the  tie-beam  ; but  the 
fact  was,  it  was  entirely  distinct  in  principle,  and  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  tie-beam.  His  own 


* The  President  requested  Mr.  Lamb  to  favour  the  Institute  with  a tracing  of  the  drawing  of  Nurstead  Court 
and  he  hoped  further  that  Mr.  Street  would  allow  more  of  his  valuable  sketches  to  he  published  in  the  Transactions. 
Mr.  Lamb  said  he  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  to  accompany  it  with  other  details  upon  the  subject. 
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opinion  was,  the  roofs  were  not  so  much  tied  together  as  compacted,  or  built  up,  so  as  to  form  a centering 
which  would  resist  thrust  altogether. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Y.P.,  in  reply,  said  he  had  little  to  add  to  what  he  had  given  in  his 

paper.  Mr.  Morris  seemed  to  him  rather  to  invert  his  chronology  with  regard  to  stone  arches 

under  roofs,  for  they  were  not  found  in  the  earliest  works.  There  were  none,  as  far  as  he 

knew,  before  the  14th  Century.  With  regard  to  the  hammer-beam  roof  having  arisen  from  cutting 

away  the  ties,  he  thought  it  improbable.  He  did  not  agree,  either,  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Burges ; 
but  the  right  nail  had  been  hit,  he  thought,  by  Mr.  Brandon.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  as  they  could 
find  money  enough  to  throw  away  upon  ornament,  if  some  of  it  were  spent  on  construction  instead, 
they  might  occasionally  put  up  roofs  of  oak.  Buildings  were  now  suffering  from  a surfeit  of  carving 
— a complete  irruption  over  the  whole  face  of  their  walls — and  if  some  of  the  money  spent  in  this  way 
were  expended  in  using  oak  instead  of  fir,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory.  As  regarded  the  propriety 
of  adopting  fir  roofs  in  the  place  of  oak,  upon  the  old  models,  he  observed  that  it  was  quite  possible 
to  use  iron  ties,  bolts,  &c.,  with  fir  roofs,  though  they  could  not  with  oak ; and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so,  in  order  to  make  solid  and  sound  construction.  If,  by  such  means, 
they  could  make  a fir  roof  stand  for  ages,  they  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  it.  The  object  of  his 
paper  was  to  impress  upon  members  that  they  had  numerous  examples  in  this  country,  not  only  of 
wood-work,  but  of  really  good  early  wood-work.  He  wanted  them  to  study  those  works,  which  was 
much  better  than  hearing  them  described  in  a paper,  or  reading  of  them.  Going  about  the  country, 
they  would  find  many  more  examples  than  those  he  had  laid  before  them,  which  were  a small 
portion  only  of  what  he  had  in  his  sketch-books.  He  should  be  very  happy  to  give  any  further 
drawings  which  the  Council  thought  it  desirable  to  publish;  but  he  hardly  thought  it  advisable 
to  add  more  than  a series  of  diagrams  of  roofs,  showing  the  way  in  which  their  design  was 
developed.  Mr.  Burges  had  recommended  flat  wooden  ceilings,  and  he  had  himself  called  attention 
to  them  in  his  paper ; but  they  would  find,  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  or  perhaps  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a hundred,  of  the  old  buildings  in  England  had  not  flat  ceilings,  but  open  roofs. 
Mr.  White  had  said  he  had  often  found  places  where  they  had  cut  away  the  old  tie-beam.  Now 
and  then  such  instances  occurred;  but,  as  often  as  not,  such  alterations  were  the  work  of  church- 
wardens, and  he  did  not  think  they  had  generally  been  removed  so  carefully  that  one  could  not  see  the 
traces  of  them.  Referring  to  what  he  had  said  on  the  question  of  church  and  other  furniture,  he  wished 
some  one  would  take  that  subject  up  more  closely  than  he  had  done  in  his  paper.  They  would  be  able 
to  gather  from  illuminated  MSS.,  as  well  as  from  actual  remains,  the  mode  of  construction  and  design 
common  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Pugin  had  done  a good  deal  in  that  way,  but  his 
designs  were  very  Puginesque  in  their  character;  as,  perhaps,  it  was  best  they  should  be,  for  every  one 
ought  to  show  individuality  in  his  works.  He  begged  to  thank  the  members  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  his  very  long  paper. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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By  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  3rd,  1865. 


It  is  now  eleven  years  since  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Institute  in  a distinct 
form.  Since  that  time  fires  of  enoimous  extent  have  occurred  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  has  been  immense ; for  with  the  extraordinary  increase  of  trade  and  wealth,  there 
have,  day  by  day,  arisen  larger  dwellings,  larger  workshops,  larger  buildings  of  all  kinds  wherein  goods 
may  be  made,  or  stored,  or  sold.  New  kinds  of  building,  too,  have  been  introduced,  and  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  controlling  structures  have  been  strained  to  the  utmost  to  allow  of  works  which  never  were 
contemplated  when  these  Acts  were  framed.  The  magistrates  in  London  have  allowed  warehouses 
(liable  to  be  stored  with  the  most  inflammable  goods)  to  be  erected,  from  some  doubtful  wording  of  the 
Act,  of  an  unlimited  capacity;  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  allow  of  timber  structures  (such 
for  instance  as  the  new  coal  stores)  being  raised,  closely  surrounded  by  factories  and  dwelling-houses,  in 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town.  It  wants  but  little  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  around  us  to 
know  that  circumstances,  easy  to  imagine,  may  occur  which  may  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  worst 
of  the  conflagrations  which  we  have  known  of  late. 

I shall  have,  I am  afraid,  in  this  paper  but  little  of  novelty  to  tell.  I can  speak  of  no  grand 
discovery— no  dazzling  invention — but  the  destructive  fires  which  have  occurred  since  the  time  at  which 
the  last  discussion  here  took  place,  have  tested  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  merits 

of  construction ; and  I thought,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  well  to  review  what  had  passed  in  the  time 

to  see  how  much  we  had  learnt,  and  record  wherein  we  had  failed,  and  as  I am  professionally  concerned 
for  the  Committee  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  and  have  been  concerned  in  the  reinstatement  of 
considerably  more  than  one  thousand  cases  of  damage  by  fire,  I thought  that  I might  venture,  with 
some  slight  justification,  to  bring  the  subject  forward  again.  As  there  exists,  to  my  knowledge  at 
least,  no  complete  treatise  thereon,  I have  thought  it  better  to  give — 

1st.  — A short  sketch  of  what  has  been  already  said  upon  it. 

2nd. — To  show  the  effects  of  heat,  at  various  degrees,  upon  different  materials. 

3rd. — To  investigate  some  instances  of  failure  or  success  in  the  various  methods  suggested  for 
fire-proofing,  and 

4th. — To  offer  a few  general  remarks  as  to  the  result. 

And  here  I must  at  once  premise  by  saying  that  I am  well  aware  that  much  that  I am  about  to  say 
is  quite  well  known  to  the  members  here ; but  it  is  not  known  or  appreciated  by  the  general  public ; 
and  it  may  be  useful  for  us  all  to  have  a statement,  backed  with  the  weight  of  the  Institute  (as  I trust 
it  will  be  by  the  discussion),  on  which  we  may  rely  as  an  authority. 

1st. — the  first  paper  to  which  I shall  allude  (and  I shall  make  all  the  allusions  very  short)  is  the 
report  of  a Committee  of  Architects  (which  seems  a sort  of  foreshadowing  of  this  Institute),  comprising 
the  familiar  names  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Hardwick,  Sir  John  Soane,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and 
others,  who  made  very  careful  investigations  into  and  experiments  upon  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Hartley, 
Mr.  "Wood,  and  Lord  Stanhope.  The  date  is  1793.  Their  report  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  that  the  best 
protection  to  a building  is  the  use  of  sound  plastering  and  thick  pugging,  and  the  stoppage  ot  draughts. 
They  also  refer  to  a plan,  partly  successful,  of  Mr.  Wood’s  for  preserving  wood  from  fire,  by  some 
outward  application.  The  report  refers  only  to  dwelling-houses ; but  so  far  as  it  goes,  better  advice 
could  not  be  given 
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Next  there  comes,  with  a great  gap  in  point  of  time,  a pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Beaumont  in 
1835,  and  called  “ Some  Hints  on  the  Means  of  preventing  Damage  by  Fire.”  He  gives  some  good 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  fires  are  often  occasioned ; but  the  means  for  preventing  it  are  not 
very  decidedly  shown,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  evidently  doubts  the  efficacy  of  all  methods  then  known. 
In  1830  we  have  “ Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia,”  advising  brick  arches  on  iron  girders,  but  also  giving  the 
good  advice  to  fill  in  floors  and  steps  of  stairs,  so  as  to  make  them  solid — advice  not  to  be  forgotten. 
In  1837,  I find  that  experiments  were  made  upon  a house  at  Clapham,  thought  to  have  been  made  fire- 
proof by  covering  the  doorposts  and  other  upright  timbers  with  a coating  of  a peculiar  plaster,  and 
forming  the  ceilings  of  the  same  materials  on  laths.  The  experiment  seems  to  have  succeeded,  but  the 
house  was  a small  one  of  six  rooms  only,  and  I have  little  doubt  that  ordinary  plastering,  used  in  the 
same  way,  would  have  answered  equally  well.  In  1848  appeared  a very  clever  paper  by  Mr.  Holme  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  had  great  experience  in  building  warehouses,  and  he  distinctly  advises  the  use  of 
iron  as  being  absolutely  safe,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  application  in  tie  rods,  as  to  which  he 
expresses  some  doubts.  In  1848  also  Mr,  Hosking  published  his  well  known  “ Guide  to  the  Proper 
Regulation  of  Buildings  in  Town,”  advocating  the  use  of  solid  partitions  and  of  thick  plastering  to  the 
ceilings  on  the  French  plan.  He  is  very  earnest  in  deprecating  the  use  of  cast  iron  columns  and 
girders.  In  1853  two  short  treatises  were  published  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  on  the  causes  of  fires 
and  on  spontaneous  combustion ; and  I need  scarcely  say  to  those  who  know  that  gentleman,  that 
those  treatises  contained  a great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  put  forth  in  a very  modest,  unassuming 
way.  In  1854  a paper  was  read  at  this  Institute  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  and  another  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Burnell,  on  the  system  of  flooring  adopted  in  France,  and  this  led  to  an  interesting  discussion  on  it, 
and  on  the  Fox  and  Barrett  system  of  iron  joists  filled  in  with  concrete,  as  used  with  us.  The 
discussion  lasted  for  four  evenings.  In  1858  appeared  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
application  of  iron  to  building  purposes,  in  which  he  distinctly  advocates  the  use  of  brick  arches  on 
iron  girders  tied  together  with  iron  rods,  and  supported  by  iron  columns.  Further,  in  the  Dictionary 
•4  the  Architectural  Publication  Society,  under  the  heads  of  fire-proof  and  flammability,  are  some 
excellent  hints  on  the  subject,  initialled  by  well  known  members  of  this  Institute. 

I now  come  to  several  papers  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood  and  his  successor  Captain  Shaw; 
and  I liave  purposely  left  these  until  the  last,  because  we  must  remember  that  they  look  upon  our 
subject  with  a totally  different  eye  from  that  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  others.  With  us,  it  is  a mere 
matter  of  professional  interest;  whereas,  with  them  fire  is  an  enemy  against  which  they  have  to  battle 
nightly  at  no  small  risk.  Braidwood  and  his  son  both  died  in  harness,  and  his  able  and  daring  successor, 
Captain  Shaw,  lias  escaped,  almost  by  a miracle,  sharing  the  same  fate;  so  that  we  must  consider  the 
'■pinions  of  these  gentlemen  attentively,  as  being  the  result  of- experience  much  greater,  and  of  feelings 
much  deeper  than  our  own. 

I may  sum  up  these  opinions  briefly  thus  That  iron  is  unsafe,  owing  to  the  risk  of  fracture  and 
to  tin-  loss  of  strength  attendant  upon  great  heat.  That  the  use,  so  common  now,  of  brick  arches 
upon  iron  girders  will  not  render  a building  fire-proof;  and  the  only  safe  method  of  building  for  such  a 
purpose  is  to  use  brick  arches,  supported  on  brick  piers.  But  that,  after  all,  the  size  of  the  buildings 
is  tin*  gr<  at  tiling  to  be  considered,  and  that  none  could  be  considered  as  fire-proof  unless  built  with 
much  smaller  divisions  than  is  now  commonly  done.  Further,  that  stone  and  other  substances  known 
to  he  incombustible,  are  not  therefore,  fire-proof ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  use,  as  they  are 
commonly  applied,  is  often  the  source  of  great  danger.  In  the  discussions  at  the  Civil  Engineer’s 
Institute  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Braidwood’s  paper,  many  gentlemen 
of  eminence,  both  architects  and  engineers,  took  part — amongst  them,  Messrs.  W.  Fairbairn,  Hosking, 
E Hodgkinson,  Man-able,  and  J.  W.  Papworth;  but  nothing  was  brought  forward,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
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to  invalidate  the  above  arguments.  I think  that  I have  given  a fair,  though  very  condensed,  abstract 
of  what  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  admit  that  the  opinions  there  given  are 
not  those  generally  entertained  by  the  public. 

I must  ask  you  now  to  consider  in  detail  the  effects  of  heat  upon  various  substances  at  different 
temperatures.  At  the  first  sight,  these  effects  would  seem  (as  most  familiar  things  do)  to  be  pretty 
plain ; but  when  we  come  to  investigate  them,  we  soon  find,  as  usual,  plenty  of  food  for  study,  and  many 
a difficulty  before  quite  unsuspected.  Take  now  the  properties  of  heat  in  its  most  intense  state — that 
mysterious  form  known  as  spheroidal  heat.  Most  men  here  will  no  doubt  remember  the  extreme 
astonishment  created  by  M.  Boutigny,  when,  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge 
and  Ipswich,  he  formed  solid  blocks  of  ice,  at  one  time,  in  red-hot  vessels ; and  at  another,  plunged  his 
arm  in  the  torrent  of  melted  iron,  as  it  flowed  at  its  utmost  heat  from  the  furnace.  Now,  the  temperature 
of  this  metal  must  have  been  some  10,000°  of  Fahrenheit — a heat  bewildering  to  imagine.  Yet 
M.  Boutigny  bathed  his  arms  quite  unprotected  in  it,  as  I believe  that  any  one  else  might  do  with 
absolute  impunity.  Take  now  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  when  the  heat  is  so  diminished  as  to  be 
almost  lost,  the  familiar  case  of  water,  exerting  at  the  instant  of  its  congelation  a power  sudden  and 
great  beyond  conception.  We  may  darkly  guess  at  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  but  familiar  as  they 
are  to  us,  no  one  has  yet  brought  them  out  quite  clearly.  I may,  however,  venture  to  remark  with 
respect  to  the  expansion,  that  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  a force  somewhat  parallel  to  it  in 
suddenness  and  fierceness  is  sometimes  exercised  at  the  instant  of  bursting  into  flame  of  very  light 
substances.  It  is  merely  a theory  of  mine,  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth ; but  unless  something 
like  it  be  the  fact,  I am  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  great  destruction  sometimes  caused 
by  the  bursting  into  flame  of  substances  quite  absurdly  slight. 

Between  the  extreme  ranges  of  temperature  to  which  I have  alluded  there  are  however  other 
phenomena  which  are  very  obscure,  and  yet  of  greater  importance  in  our  present  inquiry  than  the  above 
extremes.  Facts  as  to  these  are  difficult  to  obtain,  so  I will  instance  some  of  them  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  and  which  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I will  take  so  low  a 
temperature  to  begin  with  as  240°,  being  only  about  two  and  a half  times  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  hot 
bath,  or  only  about  30°  above  that  of  water  in  an  ordinary  teakettle ; a heat  at  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  people  that  danger  could  arise,  however  long  continued  it  might  be.  I tried  it  in 
this  way.  A friend  of  mine  has  two  condensing  steam-engines,  worked  by  three  boilers,  one  of  which 
is  always  at  work,  with  a pressure  which  is  almost  uniform  at  25  lbs.,  the  boilers  blowing  off  at  30  lbs., 
giving  a temperature  of  about  240°.  I had  this  piece  of  deal  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  steam-pipe,  and 
secured  to  it  close  to  the  steam-guage,  so  that  the  heat  was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  as  above.  At  the 
end  of  seven  months  the  portion  shown  was  blackened  thus  by  the  heat,  and  partly  charred.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  more  it  was  still  further  charred,  and,  as  you  see,  the  wood  split,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  close  to  a fire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wood  is  now  reduced  to  a tinder,  by  so 
absolutely  small  a temperature  as  30°  above  boiling  water,  and  that  it  would  inflame  after  some  further 
exposure  to  the  same  low  heat.  I was  the  more  particular  in  making  this  experiment  with  care,  because 
I noticed  that  great  surprise  was  expressed  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  only  a short  time 
since,  when  a piece  of  wood  was  produced  which  had  been  charred,  owing  to  its  being  subjected  for  two 
years  (I  think)  to  the  heat  of  a steam  boiler. 

I next  come  to  a higher  range  of  temperature,  such  as  was  used  in  the  well-known  Manchester 
experiments  made  in  1841,  in  the  discussion  whereon  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Sir  R.  Srnirke  and  other  well 
known  men  took  part.  These  experiments  were  made  with  hot  water  pipes,  the  heat  ranging  from 
470°  to  about  620°.  At  the  lower  heat,  gunpowder  exploded.  At  the  higher,  wood  shavings  were 
ignited,  and  it  was  repeatedly  noticed  as  a curious  fact,  that  the  heat  was  often  greater  at  a distance 
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from  the  furnace  than  near  to  it.  The  pipes  were  then  still  further  heated  and  burst.  During  the 
discussion,  Sir  R.  Smirke  stated  that  he  had  seen  water-pipes  (and  of  course,  the  water  in  them)  made 
red-hot,  when  stopped  by  frost  or  other  causes  ; and  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Some  years  since  I went  with  Mr.  Braidwood  to  investigate  a case  wherein  a large  factory  had  been 
set  on  fire  on  the  very  first  night  of  using  a hot  water  apparatus,  the  pipes  of  which  had  been  taken 
through  the  floor.  Yet,  even  now,  most  persons  are  quite  incredulous  of  the  fact  that  water  could 
under  any  circumstances,  be  the  cause  of  fire.  I have  had,  however,  lately  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  effects  of  heat,  at  about  the  temperature  above-named,  and  quite  removed  from  any  contact  with 
tire.  It  was  by  a hot-air  apparatus  belonging  to  some  friends  of  mine,  air  being  forced,  by  a fan, 
through  a coil  of  pipes  which  were  heated  in  a furnace,  the  air  in  the  coil  being  conveyed  by  iron  pipes 
underground  to  brass  nozzles,  fixed  in  the  open  air.  The  pipes  and  nozzles  have  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  are  now  quite  uninjured,  showing  that  the  heat  must  be  moderate  in  comparison  with 
what  I shall  have  to  speak  to 'you  shortly.  The  exact  heat  of  the  air  could  not  be  ascertained 
very  exactly  ; but,  as  nearly  as  I could  judge,  it  was  about  650°  in  the  pipe.  It  evidently  decreased  to 
a great  extent,  at  an  extremely  short  distance  from  the  nozzles,  after  being  cooled  by  the  current  of 
external  air.  The  experiments  were  tried  ten  feet  from  the  furnace,  at  one  of  the  nozzles,  in  which 
I first  put  some  brown  paper.  In  less  than  one  minute,  this  burst  into  a flame.  I then  tried  a strip  of 
ordinary  yellow  deal,  which  I inserted  also  in  the  nozzle,  and  it  burst  into  flame  in  four  minutes. 
T need  scarcely  say  that  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  flame  or  anything  to  indicate  to  the  eye 
the  presence  of  heat. 

To  show  as  clearly  as  I could  to  the  present  meeting  the  exact  increase  and  effect  of  this  heated 
air,  I had  this  piece  of  deal  held  at  a distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  nozzle,  and  the  effect  of  the  air 
upon  it  timed  at  short  intervals.  You  will  see  that  in  ten  seconds  the  wood  was  slightly  clouded  ; 
in  twenty  distinctly  scorched,  in  one  minute  several  portions  were  made  quite  black,  and  in  two 
minutes  the  area  was  charred  all  over.  Now  these  results  have  important  bearings  on  our  construction, 
as  I will  illustrate  by  one  amongst  a number  of  actual  examples.  I allude  to  that  of  a large  public 
building  in  the  north-west  of  England,  upon  which  I had,  two  years  since,  to  report  after  its  almost 
total  destruction  by  fire.  It  was  about  140  by  45  feet,  having  ranges  of  offices  on  the  lower  stories, 
and  a series  of  large  public  rooms  over,  The  fire  broke  out  below,  and  soon  attained  to  a great  heat; 
but  the  remarkable  thing  described  to  me  was,  that  all  of  a sudden  the  solid  timber  roof  became  on  fire 
from  end  to  end,  and  was  destroyed  as  it  were  in  a moment.  The  cause  was  clear  on  my  examination  : 
the  roof  was  not  an  open  timber  one,  but  ceiled  flat  to  the  tie-beam,  so  as  to  form  a large  close  chamber. 
I’ndcr  it,  in  the  grand  hall,  were  certain  huge  piers,  looking  solid  enough,  but  being  so  in  look  only, 
being  hollow  and  put  up,  I suppose,  under  some  dim  notion  that  they  were  ornamental.  These  false 
beauties  formed  excellent  conduits  for  the  heated  air  to  pass  into  the  equally  false  roof,  and  doubtless  had 
conveyed  a stream,  almost  of  fire,  into  the  mass  of  timber,  which  would  thus  be  dried  to  tinder  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  wanted  a mere  spark  to  inflame  the  whole,  and  reduce  it  (as  actually  happened) 
to  ashes.  This  dangerous  effect  of  heated  air,  too,  will  explain  the  manner  in  which  fires  originate  in 
drying  closets,  a very  large  proportion  of  which  have  been  destroyed,  with  a wonderful  amount  of 
destruction,  although  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  any  actual  contact  with  the  heated 
surfaces. 

I am  the  more  anxious  to  insist  upon  this  point,  about  the  danger  of  heated  air,  because  there  is  a 
favorite  theory  that  currents  of  air  may  be  relied  upon  in  some  cases  to  counteract  the  effects  of  heat, 
and  in  one  of  the  cleverest  papers  published  on  construction,  viz.,  that  by  Mr.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  he 
distinctly  recommends  the  use  of  hollow  iron  columns,  with  a stream  of  air  passing  up  them,  as  being 
the  gTeat  safeguard  in  their  use.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  likewise,  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Braidwood’s  paper, 
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at  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1849,  insisted  upon  the  same  thing.  We  all  know  how  constant 
is  the  practice  of  using  such  hollow  columns,  and  imagine  the  effect  of  a current  of  air  from  a fire 
raging  below  at  a temperature  of  2000o  to  3000°  (no  uncommon  heat)  sent  up  into  the  upper  stories  and 
roof.  Now  remember  that  iron  becomes  red  hot  at  a heat  of  about  7 00  to  800°,  so  that  with  the 
present  plan  of  seating  one  iron  column  upon  another,  it  may  very  readily  happen  that  a stream  of  air, 
quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  might  be  rushing  upward  equal  in  fierceness  to  the  contact  of  red  hot  iron. 
All  the  engines  in  London  would  be  powerless  to  counteract  the  danger  in  such  a case. 

I have  brought  forward  these  few  cases  in  order  to  show  that  the  question  of  fire  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  it  at  first  sight  may  seem,  and  I turn  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  heat  on  various  building 
materials.  I think  that  I may  represent  fairly  enough  the  general  notion  of  the  public  on  the  subject 
as  amounting  about  to  this,  viz.,  that  what  is  incombustible  is  fire-proof ; — certainly  it  was  the  notion  of 
the  framers  of  our  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  when  they  insisted  on  such  things  as  stone  heads  to  iron 
doors,  and  it  is  so,  I think,  of  the  public  in  general.  I need  scarcely  point  out  here  how  delusive  is 
such  an  idea ; but  people  still  believe  that  if  the  bressummers  of  their  shops  are  of  iron,  if  their  floors 
are  formed  of  iron  bearers  on  iron  pillars,  and  their  stairs  of  stone,  their  premises  so  made,  and 
themselves  with  them,  are  perfectly  safe  from  fire. 

I have  selected  a few  examples  to  show  how  erroneous  and  dangerous  this  notion  is,  and  how  fire 
treats  these  said  fire-proof  things  : I now  take  stone,  its  most  ordinary  and,  perhaps,  dangerous  use 
being  that  of  stairs.  I shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  when  I come  to  the  question  of  construction 
and  I shall  merely  say  in  this  place,  that  stone,  marble,  granite,  or  any  such  formations  are  utterly 
untrustworthy  in  case  of  fire,  unless  used  of  a thickness  quite  unusual  in  our  modern  works.  Here 
is  a piece  of  York,  taken  out  of  a recent  great  fire  of  some  notoriety  now,  and  partly  changed,  as  you 
perceive,  to  a deepish  red  tint.  Here,  too,  is  a piece  of  granite,  started  into  fragments  by  the  heat ; — 
in  fact,  I remember  no  instance  in  which  stone  or  granite  has  resisted  it  whenever  the  temperature  has 
been  high.  How  firestone  might  serve  in  case  of  fire  I cannot  say,  as  I have  had  no  opportunity  of 
testing  its  strength  and  endurance  on  a large  scale.  But  it  was  used  very  extensively  in  Mediaeval 
times  (in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Temple  Church,  for  instance),  and  I should  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  for  internal  work  at  least  it  would  be  safe.  For  external  work  I am  afraid  we  cannot  hope  that  it 
would  be.  I must  mention  that  although  stone  is  thus  acted  upon  when  in  thin  slabs,  and  where  the 
fire  can  thus  play  round  it,  I do  not  remember  any  case  of  the  failure  of  a building  from  the  use  of  stone 
columns  or  piers  of  tolerable  size ; the  fire  scales  off  the  outside  in  large  flakes,  but  generally 
leaves  a solid  core.  My  remarks  extend  solely  to  the  use  of  stone  in  positions  wherein  a large  portion 
of  their  surfaces  are  exposed.  It  is  of  consequence  to  notice  the  above  defects,  because  the  practice  is 
very  common  of  supporting  floors  on  light  stone  corbels,  with  a view  of  saving  the  walls  by  preventing 
the  entrance  of  timber  into  them ; and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  risk  of  whole  floors  coming  down 
suddenly  from  this  cause,  when  the  bearings  are  on  stone  corbels  only,  is  very  great.  This  is  no 
imaginary  fear.  Cases  of  whole  floors  coming  down  in  this  way  have  happened  a score  of  times  in 
Captain  Shaw’s  experience,* and  in  several  cases  have  placed  the  lives  of  himself  and  men  in  imminent 
peril.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I may  mention  that  thin  slabs  of  marble  and  stone  are 
often  warped  and  curled  by  heat  in  a most  curious  way,  like  wood. 

The  next  substance  that  I have  to  notice  is  brick ; and  I may  say  at  once  that  I know  of  no  case 
in  which  good  bricks  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  I have  known  cases  in  which  the  surface  has  been 
exfoliated  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  several  cases  where  a long  continued  heat,  of  great 
intensity,  has  vitrified  it,  but  never  more.  This  is,  in  fact,  just  what  we  might  expect  from  its  process 
of  manufacture. 

And  now  I come  to  the  use  of  iron  and  of  the  metals  generally.  As  to  the  softer  ones,  such  as 
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lead  and  zinc,  they  are,  of  course,  fit  only  for  covering,  and  do  not,  therefore,  enter  much  into  my 
subject.  But  in  thinking  of  them  for  roofing  we  must  remember  that  zinc  melts  at  a low  heat  (700°), 
and  then  burns  fiercely.  Lead  melts  at  a somewhat  lower  temperature  (594°).  Iron,  however,  is  a great 
aid  now  in  construction,  and  its  almost  universal  use  suggests  the  need  of  most  careful  research  with 
respect  to  it  Now  undoubtedly  it  is  relied  upon  by  the  public  as  being  a safeguard  against  fire. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  its  use  is  looked  upon  by  the  insurance  offices  as  being  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
wood.  Its  first  and  most  obvious  defect  is  its  rapidly  deteriorating  strength  when  heated,  and  though 
the  fact  is  well  known,  it  is  curious  that  experiments  vary  very  much  indeed  as  to  the  measure  of 
deterioration.  All  agree  in  the  fact  that  at  and  above  red  heat  (which  is  common  enough  in  fires)  the 
diminution  in  strength  is  great;  but  below  that  opinions  differ  much.  Mr.  Braidwood’s  opinion  was 
that  iron  begins  to  lose  its  strength  even  at  such  low  temperature  as  100°  and  upwards.  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
thought  that  the  strength  was  only  slightly  diminished  at  any  temperature  under  600°  (the  melting 
point  of  cast  iron  being  2786°),  and  was  not  very  much  so  until  red  hot,  and  the  experiments  made 
by  him  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  are  by  no  means  clear  in  their  results.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  exact 
facts  should  be  ascertained,  because,  of  course,  a low  temperature  is  more  common  than  a high  one. 
My  own  opinion,  from  careful  observation  after  every  case  of  consequence,  is  that  wrought  iron  is  very 
sensibly  weakened,  and  cast  iron  rendered  brittle  at  comparatively  low  heats.  Because  it  is  very  common 
to  find  iron  ties  and  other  similar  work  bent  merely  by  their  own  weight  in  small  buildings  and  other 
places  where  the  heat  has,  clearly,  from  other  evidence  not  been  great.  The  failure  of  the  wrought  iron 
girders  also  drawn  from  examples  at  a recent  fire,  shown  on  the  drawings,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion, 
for  the  whole  of  them  were  bent,  twisted  or  broken  in  the  most  violent  way,  although  the  cast  iron 
columns  on  which  they  rested  were  only  slightly  bent.  These  columns  were,  however,  of  much  stronger 
form  than  is  usually  found.  Anyhow  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  higher  temperatures,  such  as  are  to  be 
expected  in  a large  fire,  iron  rapidly  loses  strength,  and  thus  a floor  or  a beam  which  would  bear  the 
weight  upon  it  quite  safely  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  might  break  down  at  a higher  one.  But  I 
come  now  to  consider  of  the  greater  heats  constantly  produced  in  our  larger  fires,  and  where 
iron  and  brass  are  actually  melted.  Here  are  specimens  of  both  taken  from  a recent  fire,  and 
(piite  fused.  The  temperature  here  must  have  been  about  3000°,  and  the  metals  retained  no  strength 
whatever  to  sustain  even  their  own  weight.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iron  offers  us  most 
admirable  aid  with  our  columns  and  girders,  when  used  as  metals  should  be;  and  now  that  we  are 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  imitating  stonework  in  iron,  and  that  we  are  using  and  ornamenting  iron  as  a 
definite  material,  undisguised,  it  is  likely  to  influence,  and  ought  to  influence  most  materially  our 
designs ; and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  extraordinary  differences  produced  in  its  qualities  by  such 
comparatively  trilling  differences  in  treatment  as  those  which  produce  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
annealed  and  case-hardened  iron,  we  may  not  be  without  hope  that  means  may  be  found  of  removing 
the  defects  which  now  militate  so  seriously  against  its  use.  Meanwhile  we  must  look  upon  it  as  being 
a most  dangerous  ally. 

I next  come  to  wood.  And  I must  certainly  ask  you,  at  the  outset,  to  regard  it  as  not  quite  so 
dangerous  a material  ns  is  supposed.  For  instance,  that  drawing  shows  some  posts  and  a girder  which 
remained,  as  you  see  them,  to  the  end  of  the  fire  which  melted  the  iron  and  brass  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  them.  Here,  too,  is  a piece  of  another  post  from  the  same  building,  and  close  to  the  same  part 
of  it,  where  the  wood  is  burnt  in  to  some  little  distance,  and  scorched  deeply  in,  yet  still  retains  its 
strength.  Several  others  remained  in  the  same  state,  and  I may  say  that,  in  general,  in  ordinary  fires, 
large  timbers  are  seldom  burnt  right  through,  but  have  enough  of  their  substance  left  to  act  as  struts 
or  girders,  though,  of  course,  much  weakened.  Doubtless,  in  the  case  of  such  extreme  heat  as  the 
above,  there  was  some  current  of  air  which  carried  the  flames  away  from  the  wood;  but  none  of  the 
firemen  present  could  say  how. 
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I come  next  to  concrete.  This  is  much  used  for  fire-proof  floors,  and  likely  to  be  for  many  other 
purposes,  as  bricks  are  now  getting  so  very  dear.  We  know  well  from  the  examples  of  old  walling, 
how  valuable  a material  this  is,  as  we  have  all  seen  it  remaining  quite  sound  after  being  used  for  the 
hearting  of  a wall,  after  its  Eoman  or  Mediaeval  casing  has  been  destroyed  for  ages.  But,  so  far  as  my 
present  purpose  is  concerned,  we  must  accept  its  use  with  some  reservation.  The  whole  question  was 
entered  into  very  fully  by  Mr.  Tite  and  others  at  the  Institute  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper, 
and  his  opinion  was  that  ordinary  concrete  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Clearly  flint  work  is  unsafe,  as  the 
flint  is  calcined  so  much  by  fire,  that  walls  made  of  them  are  shattered  to  pieces  by  it.  So  are  the 
ordinary  gravel  pebbles,  of  which  here  are  some  specimens.  But  concrete  may  be  made  of  broken 
bricks,  as  the  old  Homans  made  it,  and  as,  I think,  Mr.  Tite  has  used  it  in  several  cases.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  it  from  a late  fire.  This,  too,  is  the  base  of  the  Nottingham  concrete,  as  made  by  Mr.  Dennett. 
I have  a high  opinion  of  concrete  in  fire-proofing,  but  there  have  been,  nevertheless,  cases  of  some 
suspicion  as  to  the  perfect  protection  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  I do  not  allude  in  this  to  Mr.  Dennett’s, 
as  I have  no  experience  of  its  use  in  case  of  fire. 

The  last  substance  to  which  I shall  allude  in  detail  is  ordinary  plaster — perhaps  the  most  valuable 
auxiliary  that  we  have — as  might  be  expected  from  its  non-conducting  properties,  proved  clearly  in  the 
very  elaborate  experiments  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  tried  most  building  materials 
carefully,  and  shewed  that  a combination  of  lime,  sand,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  had  less  conducting  power 
than  any  of  the  others. 

I must  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  combination  of  these  several  materials  in  different  forms 
of  construction,  and  the  subject  will  naturally  come  under  the  divisions  of  walls,  piers,  columns,  or 
other  detached  supports,  floors,  stairs,  and  roofs.  The  walls  are,  of  course,  the  most  important,  but 
the  least  difficult  in  execution,  as  brick  is,  at  once,  the  best  and  most  common  material  for  inside  work 
at  least.  In  fact  it  is,  I think,  an  almost  unexampled  case  for  a fire  to  destroy  an  ordinary  thick  wall, 
as  the  flames  naturally  ascend,  directing  their  force  on  the  ceilings,  through  which  they  usually  find 
vent ; and  I have  seen  fires  of  great  strength  stopped  even  by  thin  partitions.  I saw  one  case,  in  the 
old  town  of  Hamburgh,  where  a large  warehouse  was  destroyed,  but  where  the  fire  had  not  injured 
the  adjoining  warehouse,  although  separated  from  it  by  brick  nogging  only.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  such  a stop  to  the  flames  from  a stubborn  ceiling  or  arch  as  to  allow  them  no  decided  vent,  and 
then  the  walls  are  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  fire.  Yet  even  then  I have  never  known  good  brick 
walls  to  fail  by  being  burnt  in.  There  was  a great  proof  of  their  strength  in  the  case  of  the  vaults  of 
the  Tooley  Street  warehouses,  many  of  which  were  filled  with  oil,  converted  by  the  flames  into  a rolling 
sea  of  fire,  which  burnt  for  weeks.  These  vaults  were  built  in  the  usual  way  of  good  groined  arches, 
supported  on  brick  piers,  and  not  an  arch  nor  a pier  broke  down  under  the  trial,  nor,  after  a recent 
examination  of  those  that  still  remain,  could  I see  that  even  a joint  had  given  way.  But  every  portion 
of  the  stores  over,  many  of  which  were  built  of  iron  girders  on  iron  columns,  presented  such  a scene  of 
utter  ruin  that  one  could  scarcely  dream  of.  No  one  who  had  ever  seen  it  would  place  faith  again  in 
iron.  The  greatest  damage  is  to  be  feared  in  time  of  winter,  and  when  the  fire  is  over;  then,  if  one 
side  of  a wall  has  been  saturated  with  water,  and  the  other  not  so,  the  water  in  the  open  joints  freezes, 
expands,  lifts  the  brickwork  on  the  one  side,  and  bends  the  wall.  I must  qualify  this  opinion  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  brick  walls  by  saying  that  the  brickwork  must  be  well  done ; for  I have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  work  was  filled  in  so  badly,  that  smoke  poured  through  the  wall  at  every  joint;  there  was,  of 
course,  but  little  safety  there.  I,  of  course,  suppose  also  that  the  walls  are  of  a fair  thickness,  but  it 
would  lead  to  too  long  a controversy  to  discuss  here  as  to  what  that  thickness  should  be.  I must  also 
qualify  what  I have  above  said,  with  respect  to  walls  of  hollow  or  pierced  brick.  For  various  reasons 
I much  doubt  the  effect  of  fire  upon  them,  but  I have  not  seen  them  tried  practically,  so  that  I speak 
upon  this  part  of  my  subject  with  hesitation. 
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Next  to  the  walls  come  the  piers  and  columns,  and  these  are  clearly  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  building.  Their  construction  is  often  easy  enough  on  the  basement,  where  space  is  not  usually  so 
much  an  object ; but  above  that  story  anything  larger  than  a story  post  or  iron  columns  is  seldom  allowed. 
I have  already  alluded  to  the  defects  of  iron,  and  at  present  I know  of  no  method  of  insuring  safety  in 
its  use.  Several  means  have  been  suggested.  Mr.  Hosking  tried,  in  one  very  extensive  warehouse, 
the  plan  of  putting  the  columns  double  in  two  separate  rings,  one,  in  fact,  enclosed  within  the  other,  his 
klea  being  that,  if  one  were  to  break  or  bend,  the  other  would  safely  bear  the  weight.  I certainly  doubt 
this  much,  and  in  any  case  the  expense  is  very  great,  and  the  size  of  the  columns  very  much  enlarged. 

1 myself  once  tried  the  somewhat  contradictory  plan  of  encasing  the  iron  columns  with  a thick  layer 
of  plaster.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  plaster  firmly  to  adhere,  and  I think  that  the 
plan  would  be  a safer  one  than  that  of  the  double  columns.  But  I am  not  over  sanguine  about  it,  and 
the  system  is,  at  least,  liable  to  the  artistic  objection,  that  it  conceals  the  more  valuable  material  of  the 
two.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  plan  of  sending  air  through  the  columns,  but  there  is  another  plan 
winch  has  found  favour  with  many,  and  which  provides  for  filling  the  columns  and  the  girders  with 
water.  This  at  first  sight  seems  plausible  enough;  but  the  least  thought  shows  numerous  objections. 
There  is,  first,  the  risk  of  the  water  freezing,  and  so  bursting  the  iron — or  of  the  latter’s  expanding,  and 
so  letting  the  water  leak  at  the  joints.  There  must  be  risk  of  this,  even  with  ordinary  changes  of 
temperature,  subject,  as  these  floors  must  be,  to  heavy  pressure,  and  still  more  so  in  case  of  fire,  when 
every  circumstance  is  intensified  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  We  must,  too,  then  find  the  hollows 
either  open  to  the  cistern  head  or  closed  securely ; if  open,  the  intense  heat  will  convert  the  water  into 
steam,  and  blow  it  out ; and  if  closed,  the  heat  will  convert  the  hollow  spaces  into  so  many  boilers, 
charged  with  steam  at  a high  pressure,  without  escape  valves,  and  tear  the  whole  to  pieces.  I have  here 
a sketch  shewing  how  such  a thing  actually  happened  a few  months  since.  It  shews  the  head  of  an 
hydraulic  apparatus  at  a coal  store  which  (like  many  others  of  its  class)  was  burnt  down.  By  accident 
all  the  pipes  leading  to  it  were  shut  off,  and  the  head  filled  with  water.  The  result  was,  that  the  screws 
by  which  the  pipes  were  connected  with  it  were  forced  out,  tearing  with  them  pieces  of  the  solid  iron, 
and  the  head  itself,  made  of  good  sound  cast  iron,  an  inch  thick,  was  burst  open,  as  shown,  from  top 
to  bottom. 

But  the  whole  question  of  supports  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  floors  which  they 
carry,  that  I shall  go  into  the  latter  question  at  once.  Now  I will  first  take  the  case  of  private  houses, 
where  there  is  usually  nothing  but  the  ordinary  furniture  to  bum  beyond  the  constructive  parts ; I 
assume,  of  course,  that  such  precautions  have  been  taken  as  to  make  the  skirtings  and  partitions  solid, 
because  if  drafts  are  allowed  through  and  behind  these,  the  fire  will  soon  be  led  through  them  in  spite 
r.f  everj'  effort.  But  such  precautions  having  been  taken,  I see  no  great  difficulty  in  protecting  the 
house.  Yon  may  do  it  as  the  French  do,  by  iron  joists,  &c.,  or  in  the  way  used  here,  and  known  as  Fox 
and  Barrett’s  plan,  or  by  any  way  by  which  the  spaces  between  the  iron  may  safely  be  filled  in  with 
good  plaster  or  other  concrete;  and  doubtless,  with  long  bearings,  iron  must  be  used  in  some  way,  nor 
is  its  use  objectionable  where  such  low  temperatures  only  are  to  be  looked  for,  and  when  protected  by  a 
plastered  ceiling.  But,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  iron,  it  is  a material  always  troublesome  to  use: 
one  wants  to  trim  a floor  or  bcvil  off  a headway  and  so  on — things  done  easily  enough  in  wood,  but 
often  very  difficult  or  costly  with  iron ; and  1 really  do  not  see  that  it  possesses  any  advantage  over 
wood,  when  the  latter  is  equally  protected  by  plaster  and  concrete  with  the  iron. 

This  protection  may  be  had  in  several  ways.  We  may  adopt  the  ordinary  French  plan,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Hosking,  viz.,  of  having  very  strong  laths,  filling  in  the  ceiling  from  above  on  to  a temporary 
scaffolding,  (instead  of  pressing  it  upwards,  as  with  us,)  and  filling  in  the  whole  space  between  the  joists 
with  nibble,  so  as  to  form  a solid  flooring.  But  this  plan  has  the  disadvantage,  that  the  whole  weight 
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of  the  ceiling  is  carried  by  the  nails  of  the  lathing,  and  any  carelessness  or  want  of  skill  (not  unlikely 
to  be  experienced  in  the  use  of  a method  new  to  our  workmen)  may  produce  fatal  results.  With  iron 
joists  the  laths  rest  on  the  flanges,  and  iron  has  thus  so  far  an  advantage  over  wood.  But  I feel  quite 
satisfied  that  strong,  thick  pugging  would  be  almost  equally  efficacious  if  the  sound  boards  be  split  in 
narrow  widths,  and  the  soffite  plastered  so  as  to  form  one  mass  with  the  pugging  over,  thus  leaving  but 
a very  small  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  joists  exposed.  This  would  be  still  further  protected  by  the  key 
of  the  plaster  ceiling,  if  the  sound  boarding  could  be  brought  so  low  as  that  the  key  of  the  plaster 
ceiling  would  unite  with  that  of  the  pugging.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  the  fillets  must  then 
be  brought  so  low  (close  to  the  soffite  of  the  joists)  as  to  render  the  latter  liable  to  be  split  and 
weakened  by  the  fillet  nails.  An  ingenious  plan  of  obviating  this  was  used  by  Mr.  Marrable  at  the 
Board  of  Works  offices  in  Spring  Gardens,  viz.,  cutting  the  joists  in  a wedge  form  (two  out  of  one  so  as 
not  to  waste  the  timber),  so  that  the  concrete  filling  in  used  there  had,  when  dry,  all  the  properties  of  an 
arch,  and  pressed  against  the  joists  as  its  abutment  instead  of  bearing  with  its  full  weight  upon  the 
fillets.  The  floor  over  being  tongued,  the  draught  will  be  stopped,  I fully  believe,  almost  as  well  as  by 
Hartley’s  plates.  I have  recently  seen  a case  of  a fire  in  a warehouse,  where  the  heat  was  so  severe 
that  the  wrought  iron  doors  were  bent  so  as  to  be  useless,  and  yet  the  wooden-tongued  floor  had 
completely  prevented  the  flames  from  spreading  downwards. 

Another  way  of  forming  floors  has  been  much  used  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  is  well  knowu 
as  Dennett’s,  being  formed  of  concrete,  to  which  I have  already  favourably  alluded.  The  patentees 
claim  for  it  greater  lightness,  solidity,  and  cheapness  than  four  and  a half  inch  brick  arching,  and 
I fully  believe  it  has  them.  But  the  absence  of  lateral  pressure  is  also  claimed ; and  I cannot  at  all 
understand  this.  If  the  arch  form  be  of  any  use,  it  can  certainly  only  be,  so  far  as  I can  see,  by  a 
pressure  on  the  abutments.  If  the  material  itself  give  the  strength,  and  the  abutments  are  not 
strained,  the  floor  may  be  as  well  laid  flat.  With  good  abutments  there  is  much  to  recommend  this 
plan,  as  it  will,  I think,  be  efficacious,  and  the  arched  form  worked  out  of  the  actual  solid,  and  not  by 
plaster  bracketting  (as  dangerous  in  case  of  fire  as  false  in  construction)  is  very  much  the  thing 
we  want,  to  help  us  to  variety  in  the  sections  of  our  ceilings.  If,  however,  the  bearings  are  of  iron, 
Dennett’s  plan  is  open  to  all  the  objections  to  which  the  iron  itself  is  liable.  There  are  also  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  a great  many  full-sized  models  of  plans  for  fire-proof  construction,  but  all  without, 
I think,  exception,  depend  upon  iron  girders  for  their  bearings  or  abutments,  and  such  a condition  must 
be  fatal  to  their  use.  Of  another  plan,  suggested  by  Alderman  Waterlow,  where  the  strength  of  the 
floor  depends  upon  a system  of  iron  rods,  built  into,  and  therefore  protected  by  the  concrete,  I speak  with 
reservation,  as  the  system  has  never  yet  been  tested  by  an  actual  fire.  But  in  ordinary  houses  the  heat 
is  so  comparatively  slight,  and  the  force  of  the  flames  so  taken  off  generally  by  the  stairs  as  an  outlet 
that  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  protecting  the  floor,  whether  by  this  or  by  other  methods 
It  is  in  the  construction  of  warehouses  and  other  large  places  wherein  large  masses  of  combustible 
matter  are  stored  that  we  meet  with  the  really  great  difficulty,  for  we  have  to  encounter  there  an 
excess  of  temperature  unknown  elsewhere.  Of  all  the  plans  that  have  been  tried  for  the  protection 
of  these  places,  I suppose  that  the  one  of  brick  arches  carried  by  cast  iron  girders  is  that  most 
commonly  used.  Doubtless  such  a floor  would  be  of  use  in  order  to  prevent  fire  spreading  downwards. 
But  the  iron-lined  ceilings  as  used  at  Nottingham  and  elsewhere,  where  the  floors  are  inflammable, 
owing  to  the  oil  dropping  from  the  machinery,  or  even  an  iron-tongued  floor,  where  no  such  extra  risk 
exists,  would  go  far  towards  answering  the  same  purpose,  whilst  what  I have  already  said  will  show  how 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  iron  if  the  heat  can  only  get  at  it.  Even  if  the  girders 
themselves  could  resist  the  heat  and  the  water,  the  arches  would  at  once  be  deprived  of  the  tie  which 
forms  their  security,  by  the  bending  of  the  iron  tie  rods.  For  I never  remember  to  have  seen  a case  in 
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which  rods,  used  for  whatever  purpose,  were  not  found  so  bent  after  a fire  as  to  show  that  their  strength 
as  ties  had  gone.  It  so  happen,  too,  that  the  form  of  the  iron  girder,  often  adopted  as  being  the 
strongest  in  section,  viz.,  that  of  the  reversed  V,  is  really  the  weakest  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  latter  has  free 
access  to  it  in  every  part,  whereas  the  only  chance  of  a girder  being  saved  is  the  smallness  of  its  section 
exposed  to  the  fire. 

The  system  of  girders  or  joists  filled  in  with  plaster  or  concrete  is  much  better  than  the  last,  as  no 
tie  is  required,  and,  doubtless,  in  small  cases  they  may  be  useful.  But  I have  seen  them  often  tested  in 
large  fires,  and  I remember  no  instance  in  which  they  have  there  formed  an  effectual  stop.  (I  am  now, 
of  course,  speaking  of  warehouses  or  such  buildings,  and  not  private  houses.)  I may  again  bring 
forward  the  wrought-iron  girders  shown  on  the  drawings  as  a case  in  point,  for  these  formed  portions 
of  a floor  which  had  been  filled  with  concrete  eighteen  inches  thick.  But  the  ceiling  had  been 

formed  of  boarding  only,  the  soffites  of  the  girders  were  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 

lire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  building  destroyed.  There  is,  however,  always  a difficulty  in  these 
cases,  in  determining  whether  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  iron  columns  or  the  girders  which 
they  support.  For  if  the  columns  fail,  the  bearings  of  the  girders  fail  also,  and  the  girders  must  bend 
or  break  with  the  heat  and  weight.  In  one  remarkable  case,  where  the  columns  had  not  been  injured, 
the  system  had  apparently  succeeded,  the  fire  having  begun  on  an  upper  story,  and  failed  at  first  to 
work  down  through  the  concrete  floor.  But,  some  hours  after  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  subdued, 
it  burst  out  on  the  lower  story,  having  apparently  sent  a stream  of  heated  air  through  some  crack  in 
the  concrete,  and  the  whole  building  was  then  soon  utterly  wrecked.  This  building  offered  a curious 
instance  in  another  way  of  the  danger  of  iron  construction.  It  was  circular  in  plan,  the  girders 

radiating  to  the  outer  walls  from  a circular  iron  framing  in  the  centre.  The  ironwork  got  heated, 

expanded,  and  so  injured  the  walls  that  nearly  the  whole  had  to  be  rebuilt,  whereas  I feel  quite  satisfied 
that  all  would  have  been  saved  had  the  girders  been  of  wood.  A curious  instance  of  the  danger  of  iron 
is  given  in  the  drawing  of  brick  arches,  being  a section  of  part  of  a building  very  much  injured  by  fire 
some  years  since.  The  fire  broke  out  on  the  story  covered  with  this  arched  construction  assumed  to  be 
fireproof.  All  the  arches  rested  on  cast  iron  girders,  except  the  arch  next  to  the  wall,  the  girder 
adjoining  which  turned  out  to  be  of  wood,  put  in  either  by  accident,  or  perhaps  as  a piece  of  scamping 
work.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  sort  that  I remember.  The  lower  surface  was  exposed  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  and  to  precisely  the  same  extent  as  that  of  each  of  the  iron  girders.  The  fire 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  that  I ever  remember,  and  burnt  into  the  brick  of  the  wall,  directly  under  the 
wood,  to  a depth  of  nearly  an  inch,  that  having  been  clearly  the  hottest  part.  Yet  every  iron  girder 
broke  in  half,  throwing  down  the  iron  arches  which  they  bore,  whilst  the  wooden  one  remained  to  the 
last,  with  no  more  injury  than  its  being  turned  into  charcoal  for  an  inch  or  so  in  depth.  But  I must 
a-A  you  to  consider  this  question  as  to  wood  a little  further. 

If  we  examine  how  buildings  built  of  wood  give  way,  we  shall  find  that,  as  a general  rule,  they  are 
constructed  with  long  girders  of  fir,  supported  on  posts  or  columns,  also  of  fir,  connected  together  only 
by  the  thin  joists  which  carry  the  deal  flooring.  These  latter,  unprotected  by  ceilings,  and  seldom  even 
by  tongning,  are  burnt  rapidly  away,  the  heavy  timbers  thus  left  without  connections  to  steady  them, 
'way  over  with  their  weight,  fall  into  the  burning  ruins,  and  add  to  the  fire.  Now,  if  these  heavy 
timbers  and  posts  were  of  the  hard  wood  which  was  used  of  old,  and  if  the  space  between  the 
it n tf  were  filled  in  solidly  with  such  a material  as  the  pugging  which  Lord  Stanhope  used,  we 
should  have  a flooring  of  much  greater  value  in  time  of  fire  than  any  I know,  short  of  real  arches  on 
real  brick  piers.  I don’t  say  that  it  will  be  depended  upon  to  stop  a fire  if  once  it  got  a-head.  Nothing 
but  arches  or  piers  will  do  that,  unless  you  divide  your  warehouses  with  upright  walls,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  mass  of  fire;  nor  do  I contend  that  there  is  not  a great  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  timber  from  its 
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certainty  to  increase  the  body  of  fire  if  the  stairs,  for  instance,  fairly  ignite,  or  the  floors  give  way. 
But  I do  say,  that  the  danger  from  the  risk  of  sudden  failure  in  the  iron  more  than  counterbalances  this ; 
and  that,  if  stairs,  and  floors  and  columns  were  made  as  I have  alluded  and  shall  allude  to,  they  would 
offer  such  chances  of  delay  as  might  be  of  the  utmost  use  in  preventing  loss ; and  I know  well  that  the 
men  in  the  brigade  would  feel  themselves  secure  with  such  construction,  and  fearlessly  work  to  save  it, 
whereas  even  Captain  Shaw  himself  would  hesitate  to  lead  or  the  most  daring  of  his  men  to  follow  him 
into  a building  when  they  knew  that  thfe  lives  of  all  within  it  depended  upon  a frame  of  iron. 

I must  offer  a few  words  as  to  roofs.  The  objections  that  I have  elsewhere  offered  to  the  use  of 
iron  do  not  apply  here,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  material  to  be  used.  But  I must  venture  to  give  a 
caution  that  battens  must  be  used  in  the  covering,  and  not  boarding,  as  the  fire  runs  along  the  latter 
with  great  rapidity.  I must  also  notice  another  practical  point  recently  brought  under  my  notice  by 
Captain  Shaw,  and  which  had  quite  escaped  me,  viz.  that  when  cisterns  are  provided  against  the  risk 
of  fire,  they  should  be  at  a considerable  height,  as  it  takes  a pressure  of  15  feet  of  water  to  open  the 
firemen’s  hose. 

I now  come  to  the  last  part  of  my  subject,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any,  viz.  the  stairs. 

The  example  that  I have  selected  is  one  of  melancholy  interest,  as  it  was  connected  with  the  deaths 
of  three  persons ; but  the  construction  of  the  staircase  was  of  so  uncommon  a character  as  to  make  it 
an  unusually  good  case  to  which  to  refer.  It  had  walls  on  three  sides,  but  on  the  fourth  only  a thick 
quarter  partition,  not  brick  nogged,  but  lathed  and  plastered  as  usual.  The  steps  were  of  good,  sound 
Portland,  with  one  end  pinned  well  into  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  secured  into  the  wooden  partition  by 
strong  cross  pieces  of  wood  framed  with  the  uprights.  The  landings  were  formed  of  wooden  joists, 
with  plaster  ceilings.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement  story,  and  could  have  been  of  no  very  great 
intensity,  as  the  ceiling  over  was  not  at  all  burnt  through,  and  all  that  there  was  to  feed  the  fire 
was  the  kitchen  floor,  fittings,  and  one  cross  partition.  It  passed  through  the  door  on  to  the 
stairs,  swept  up  the  stairs,  was  stopped  by  a lath  and  plaster  ceiling  at  top,  and  rushed  out  by  a 
window  close  under  it.  All  the  doors  of  the  various  rooms  leading  on  to  the  stairs  were  shut,  so  that 
no  damage  was  done  to  any  of  the  rooms  except  by  smoke  and  water.  Now  this  is  a good  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  the  first  sudden  burst  of  flame,  for  there  was  nothing  to  burn  or  add  to  the  fire  on  the 
staircase,  and  the  only  heat  was  from  the  rush  of  flame.  Yet  before  any  of  the  engines  began  to  play 
the  staircase  broke  down  from  the  top,  and  crashed  down  the  whole  underneath,  leaving  the  ends 
projecting  from  the  walls  and  wooden  partitions,  which  latter  held  the  stair  ends  as  firmly  as  the  walls 
did.  I was,  at  first,  quite  puzzled  to  account  for  this.  At  length  I found  that  a large  cistern  was  on 
the  upper  story,  full  charged  at  the  time  of  the  fire — that  a hole  had  been  burnt  through  the  service 
pipe  from  it,  directly  over  the  top  steps,  upon  which,  thereupon,  the  whole  weight  of  cold  Avater  had 
come  down  suddenly,  in  their  heated  state.  These  had  snapped  off  and  broken  the  rest  (rendered 
brittle  by  heat)  in  falling.  I have  since  seen  another  stone  staircase,  of  similar  construction,  broken 
down  from  apparently  the  same  cause,  and  others  would,  of  course,  follow  in  the  same  way  directly  the 
engines  played  upon  them.  But  the  fact  to  which  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  more  particularly  is 
that  the  only  parts  of  the  whole  staircase  which  remained  secure  were  the  wooden  landings,  protected 
only  by  the  plaster  ceilings;  and  that  while  every  part  of  the  fire-proof  construction  was  utterly 
destroyed,  I took  my  observations  in  complete  security  on  these  said  landings,  which  remained  to  the 
last  uninjured. 

As  a practical  result  I may,  however  say  generally,  that  if  the  stairs  be  supported  at  each  end,  as 
they  were  in  the  old  geometrical  and  other  staircases,  it  matters  very  little  what  their  construction  may 
be,  as  they  would  be  pretty  safe  any  way.  For  you  will  find  that  the  way  in  which  a staircase  of  stone 
is  destroyed,  is  by  the  fire  rushing  up  the  central  well-hole,  and  heating  the  outer  ends  to  excess.  The 
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steps  thus  become  excessively  brittle,  and  snap  off  at  once  whenever  any  sudden  weight  or  change  of 
temperature  is  brought  upon  them.  With  wooden  stairs  the  case  is  different ; they  are  seldom  set  fire 
to  from  underneath,  as  the  plaster  ceilings  invariably  protect  them,  unless  the  plastering  is  very  bad. 
But  the  outer  string,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  flame,  catches  fire ; the  flame  spreads  thence  to 
the  riser  and  the  tread,  gets  thus  behind  the  plastering,  and  the  stairs  are  then  destroyed.  The  present 
fashion  of  cut  string  is  a wonderful  help  to  fire,  as  it  gets  at  once,  without  a step,  from  the  outer 
string  to  the  treads  and  risers,  and  it  would  be  no  slight  step  towards  safety  if  the  present  fashion  were 
discarded  in  favour  of  the  old  massive  solid  strings  and  newels.  If  these  were  reused,  and  the  stairs 
made  solid  with  plaster,  on  some  plan  like  the  French,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  wooden 
stairs  would  be  something  very  nearly  fire-proof.  I ought  to  refer  here  to  one  fine  example  of  a different 
construction — that  of  old  Rochester  castle — the  old  staircases  whereof  are  formed  of  concrete,  bedded  on 
wooden  templates,  the  marks  of  which  remain  now  as  perfect  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  laid  ; and 
1 believe  that  these  old  stairs  would  resist  now  the  trial  of  fire,  as  they  have  that  of  time  and  weather 
for  some  five  centuries. 

Before  I conclude  tills  paper  I ought  to  say  a few  words  as  to  making  wood  fire-proof.  Many 
schemes  have  been  suggested,  and  one  was  reported  on  favourably,  though  with  some  qualifications,  by 
the  associated  architects  in  1793.  I am  quite  unaware  of  what  the  composition  was,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  applied  externally.  Some  of  the  others  I have  tried,  but  I cannot  say  that  any  are  quite 
successful.  The  external  application  of  water-glass  was  strongly  recommended  at  one  time ; but  I tried 
it  on  a rather  large  scale  after  the  exact  directions  of  the  patentees’  agents,  and  was  sorry  to  find  that 
I could  not  perceive  the  least  benefit  from  it.  Ransome’s  system  is  certainly  better.  It  is  carried  out 
by  an  external  coating,  put  on  as  you  would  put  on  paint,  and  very  clearly  stands  the  action  of  the 
Hames  for  some  time.  I cannot  say  that  it  does  more  than  that,  for  it  soon  blisters. 

Sir  William  Burnett’s  patent,  too,  I have  tried.  The  patentees  of  this  do  not  profess  that  their 
method  preserves  the  wood  actually  attacked;  but  they  claim  the  merit  of  preventing  the  flaming  of  the 
v ">d,  so  that,  although  when  it  is  attacked,  it  must  yield  to  the  flames  like  other  wood,  yet  that  it  has 
m great  advantage  of  smouldering  only,  and  thus  of  not  communicating,  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
1 1 ; • • fabric,  the  fire  by  which  it  is  itself  destroyed.  From  what  I have  seen,  I think  that  they  claim  no 
Minn*  than  the  facts  bear  out.  But  I must  warn  you  that  they  do  not  assume  that  the  ordinary  process 
against  decay  will  do  against  fire;  an  extra  solution  is  required  for  this. 

With  Sylvester’s  patent  I am  not  acquainted.  Poplar  wood  has  been  considered  as  being  little 
oV'  Ct'-d  by  fire,  and  larch  is  noted  by  Leoni  as  having  the  same  property.  I have  tried  both,  but  can 
perceive  no  benefit  from  their  use. 

I may  then,  as  a general  rule,  in  conclusion  state  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  general  use 
c iron  in  attempting  to  render  buildings  fire-proof,  involves  simply  a waste  of  money  and  no  protection 
whatever.  That  many  of  the  plans  in  common  use  of  forming  floors  and  partitions  will  be  sufficient  to 
s.-rure  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  against  the  risk  of  fire,  if  carried  out  with  care;  but  that  nothing 
di  rt  of  diminishing  the  size  of  warehouses  and  other  such  buildings,  or  protecting  them  by  brick  arches 
and  brick  piers  will  render  them  secure;  that  the  common  method  of  brick  arches  on  iron  girders  is  the 
in -4.  dangerous  one  that  can  be  used,  and  that  oak  beams  and  joists,  with  good  thick  plastering  are 
infinitely  more  secure;  that  stone  as  now  used  for  staircases  forms  little  or  no  protection  against  fire; 
i nd  that  wooden  stairs,  with  ordinary  precaution  and  at  very  little  cost,  may  be  rendered  really  safe. 

I have  in  this  paper,  whose  technicalities  have,  I fear,  rendered  it  a somewhat  dry  one,  carefully 
avoided  putting  forward  any  theory  of  my  own,  but  I have  adhered,  as  strictly  as  I could,  to  a mere 
Uatemcnt  of  facts  supplemented  with  any  observations  which  occurred  to  me  as  likely  to  throw  light 
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upon  them;  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the  subject  to  as  slight  a compass  as  possible,  I have  avoided 
entering  upon  many  collateral  subjects,  very  interesting  in  themselves,  such  as  spontaneous  combustion, 
gas  explosion,  the  best  means  of  escape,  and  so  on. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  As  artists  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  use  and  in  the  fitness  of  materials;  for  all,  whatever  our  particular  feelings  as  to 
our  art  may  be,  must  know  well  that  it  must  and  ought  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  such  choice  and 
fitness.  And  as  citizens,  all  alike  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  now  threatened, 
more  perhaps  than  ever,  by  that  terrible  destroyer — Fire.  None  but  those  intimately  connected  with 
the  fire  offices  can  give  even  a likely  guess  at  the  loss  which  fire  entails  annually  upon  our  property. 
But  we  may  reckon  up  the  sacrifice  of  life  by  it.  So  far  as  numbers  go  I have  the  total  returns  of  this 
through  the  kindness  of  our  coroner,  Dr.  Lankester,  but  he  cannot  get  the  loss  through  the  buildings 
being  on  fire  separate  from  that  of  loss  from  other  causes.  The  total,  however,  is  terrible.  In  England 
and  Wales  only,  3600  persons  are  burnt  to  death  in  each  year  and  36,000  injured,  and  even  this 
list  does  not  include  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  walls  and  other  risks  attendant  upon  fires. 
Here  in  London  (and  I speak  of  this  town  only  because  I know  it  best)  all  that  skill  can  do  is  being 
done  in  the  most  liberal  way  by  the  Committee  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  all  that  daring  can  effect  is 
nightly  done  by  Captain  Shaw  and  his  men ; but  with  the  extraordinary  increasing  commerce  of  London, 
the  buildings  and  the  consequent  risk  are  frightfully  increasing  too,  and  no  one  who  studies  the  question 
can  doubt  that  we  may,  at  any  moment,  awake  to  a devastation  which  may  throw  even  that  of  Tooley 
Street  into  the  shade.  Mr.  Braidwood  told  me  repeatedly  that  if  one  in  particular  of  those  coal  stores, 
to  which  I have  alluded,  were  well  on  fire  and  the  wind  blowing  strongly,  every  building  to  leeward 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  it  would  be  swept  down  by  the  rush  of  flame ; and  he  has,  moreover,  often 
said,  that  if  one  of  the  large  warehouses  near  St.  Pauls  were  well  on  fire,  and  the  wind  were  blowing 
briskly  from  it  to  the  Cathedral,  the  dome  was  as  likely  as  not  to  catch  alight,  and  then  no  power  on 
earth  at  that  height  could  save  it.  We  have  undoubtedly  now  engines  worked  by  steam  and  of  greater 
power,  but  even  now  the  chances  would  be  terribly  against  them ; and  imagine  the  effect  of  the  acres 
of  lead  with  which  St.  Paul’s  is  roofed,  rushing  down  red-hot  and  flooding  the  streets  and  houses  near. 

In  concluding  I must  say  that  I have  been  obliged  in  this  paper  to  go  over  much  well  worn  ground, 
and  to  recall  facts  well  known  almost  to  all,  perhaps,  here.  But  they  are  not  well  known  or  recognized 
abroad ; and  if  we  can  get  them  more  widely  recognized  and  more  earnestly  impressed  on  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  Institute,  we  shall,  as  members  of  it,  have  helped  to  do  no  little  good. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow,  said  he  rose  to  move,  with  very  great  pleasure,  the  best  and 
warmest  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  valuable  paper,  which  was  really  a communication 
of  great  practical  importance.  In  the  course  of  his  own  duties  as  surveyor  to  a Fire  Assurance  Office  he 
had  found  much  damage  had  been  occasioned  since  the  introduction  of  the  low  grates  ; the  heat  of  the 
fire  penetrates  through  the  hearth  stone,  and  sets  fire  to  the  joisting,  which  will  be  placed  there  by  the 
workmen,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  and  was  constantly  found  in  very  old  houses  in 
the  city  and  elsewhere.  Those  who  put  up  stoves  of  a similar  character,  standing  forward  into  the 
room,  should  bear  the  following  fact  in  mind,- — that  even  if  the  floor  be  covered  with  a stone,  the  heat 
will  penetrate  the  stone  and  burn  the  floor-boards  or  joists.  These  stoves  should  always  have  an  iron 
pan  above  and  clear  of  the  stone.  Many  present  would  recollect  the  destruction  some  years  since  of 
Doncaster  Church.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  heat  acted  on  the  stone  of  the  edifice  to  a very 
great  degree.  Mr.  Denison  in  his  “ Lectures  on  Architecture  ” gave  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  sandstone  and  limestone  by  great  heat,  and  maintained  that  the  fire  had  no  special  effect  on  the 
stone,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  stone  facing  failing  was  the  defective  state  of  the  rubble  wall  behind  it : 
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the  mortar  in  the  joints  becoming  destroyed  by  heat,  the  stone  facing  simply  fell  in.  Those  experiments 
he  thought  corroborated  what  Mr.  Lewis  had  said  with  respect  to  fire  not  acting  upon  stone.  He  had 
seen  cases  in  which  plastering,  so  much  eulogized  by  Mr.  Lewis,  had  not  proved  a sufficient  defence 
against  fire.  In  some  of  the  old  houses  in  London,  where  the  shops  are  low,  gas  lights  are  placed  not  more 
than  a foot  from  the  ceiling ; even  in  one  house  where  the  ceiling  was  of  cement,  not  plaster,  the  heat 
had  gone  through  it,  and  set  the  joists  on  fire.  The  accident  had  been  occasioned  in  a few  days  by  the 
glass  plate  hung  from  the  ceiling  over  the  light  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  gas  having  been  broken 
and  not  replaced.  The  heat  did  not  destroy  the  cement,  but  probably  caused  air  cracks.  It  had  been  his 
purpose  some  time  since  to  have  looked  through  the  many  Building  Acts  which  had  been  passed,  to  see 
how,  and  for  what  reasons,  the  chief  intention  of  the  earlier  Acts  had  been  departed  from.  If  he 
recollected  aright  the  early  Building  Acts  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  as  far  as  possible, 
buildings  against  fire ; while  some  of  the  latest  enactments  had  been  Building  Acts  simply.  If  the 
authorities  concerned  in  the  matter  would  request  the  Surveyors  of  the  several  Fire  Offices  to  draw  up  a 
“ Building  Act,”  he  thought  a more  desirable  one,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Metropolis  at  least,  would  be 
prepared  than  that  which  now  existed.  [A  Member  : You  would  get  no  insurances  then.]  The  only 
other  observation  he  would  make  was  with  respect  to  the  steam  fire  engines  lately  introduced.  He 
thought  if  the  authorities  of  the  fire  brigade  would  in  cases  of  fires  at  dwelling  houses  interdict  the  use 
of  those  powerful  engines,  the  offices,  and  sometimes  the  occupants,  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
them ; for  the  body  of  water  supplied  by  those  engines  was  so  great  that  as  much  damage  to  property 
was  sometimes  done  by  the  water  as  by  the  fire  itself. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  Fellow,  would  offer  one  or  two  observations,  suggested  by  his  experience  in 
connection  with  Fire  Assurance  Offices.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  fire  on  large  blocks  of  stone,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  seen  blocks  of  granite  of  large  size  considerably  affected  by  heat.  In  the  case  of 
the  burning  of  a barn  in  Jersey,  where  granite  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  lentils,  door  jambs,  &c., 
where  we  should  use  timber,  he  had  observed  that  large  blocks  of  that  stone  were  split  by  the  fire. 
Referring  to  the  plan  of  charging  iron  beams  and  columns  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  metal  from  the  action  of  fire,  he  feared  that  but  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  scheme  of 
that  kind.  At  a fire  that  occurred  a few  years  since  near  Liverpool,  an  enormous  iron  tank,  filled  with 
water  when  the  fire  broke  out,  was  destroyed  by  the  heat.  The  damage  amounted  to  nearly  £500,  and 
it  was  the  only  thing  on  the  premises  which  was  not  insured.  With  regard  to  flints,  he  had  seen  many 
buildings  of  that  material  destroyed  at  a low  temperature,  the  calcination  of  the  stone  having  been 
very  rapid.  With  respect  to  stone  staircases  in  ordinary  dwellings,  he  would  say  he  had  seen  some 
b '.troyed;  but  for  one  stone  staircase  he  had  seen  at  least  a hundred  wooden  ones  destroyed.  In  a 
a --  that  came  under  his  notice  a few  days  ago,  the  fire  had  travelled  the  wooden  staircase  from  the 
top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  and  the  rooms  in  the  upper  storeys  had  to  be  entered  by  means  of 
ladders,  while  they  were  almost  uninjured  by  the  fire.  There  was  one  point  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  which  materially  affected  the  risk  from  fire — he  alluded  to  the  position  of  well-holes.  Although 
Mr.  Lewis  had  not  referred  to  it,  it  was  known  that  shafts  for  lifts  were  frequently  the  cause  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  fires  spread  from  floor  to  floor,  and  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  they  could 
1><*  done  away  with.  In  large  blocks  of  warehouses  he  would  suggest,  that  internal  staircases  should  be 
abolished,  ami  that  access  to  the  different  floors  should  be  obtained  by  means  of  staircases  placed  without 
the  walls,  in  connection  with  external  passages  or  balconies. 

Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  Fellow,  remarked  that  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery  had  probably 
lui  l as  much  experience  as  any  man  in  fires  in  warehouses,  and  he  recollected  that  gentleman 
stating  that  lie  thought  the  joists  of  a building  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  boards  at  the  top  formed 
i -.afe  or  a safer  construction,  in  case  of  fire,  than  iron  girders  and  brick  arches,  and  afforded 
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altogether  a better  fire-proof  building.  One  of  his  large  warehouses  at  Hayes  Wharf  was  built  of 
floors  of  alternate  girders  and  brick  arches  and  joists  filled  in  with  concrete.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Papworth  that  the  existing  Building  Act  was  framed  without  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  fire  : for  what  they  daily  saw  in  the  erection  of  party  walls  was  an  excellent  preventive 
against  the  spread  of  fire  to  contiguous  buildings.  It  was  rare  now  to  see  a fire  communicate  from  one 
house  to  another,  as  the  party  walls  were  a perfect  bar  to  the  spread  of  fire,  and  they  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  property  to  an  enormous  extent;  and  gentlemen  present  connected  with  fire  assurance 
must  be  aware  that  the  profits  on  insurances  of  private  dwellings  were  enormous ; they  seldom  heard  of 
houses  such  as  those  in  Russell  Square  being  burnt  down,  and  the  damage  done  in  dwelling-houses  was 
a small  fraction  of  that  which  generally  occurred  in  warehouse  properties : he  therefore  thought  the 
premiums  for  fire  assurances  on  private  houses  ought  to  be  materially  reduced.  Mr.  Howell  had 
suggested  that  communication  with  the  different  floors  of  warehouses  should  be  made  by  means  of 
outside  balconies.  That  was  the  case,  he  believed,  at  Symmonds’  Wharf  in  Tooley  Street.  There  was 
no  internal  communication  between  the  floors,  but  there  were  balconies  leading  from  one  loop-hole  door 
to  another  outside  the  building.  After  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  fire-proof  construction,  the  great 
preventive  of  fire  consisted  in  reducing  the  cubical  contents  of  buildings  used  for  the  stowage  of 
merchandise.  That  was  the  intended  purpose  of  the  present  Building  Act,  but  it  was  ingeniously  set 
aside  in  many  cases,  therefore  the  great  object  of  those  interested  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fires  was 
to  reduce  the  cubical  contents  of  buildings,  and  the  introduction  of  proper  party  walls,  and  limiting  the 
contents  of  buildings  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HORACE  Jones,  Fellow,  would  mention  one  instance  in  which  an  engineer’s  factory  was  burnt 
down,  where  there  was  a great  number  of  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  girders.  The  cast  iron  was  broken 
and  cracked  in  all  ways,  and  the  wrought  iron  was  twisted  and  turned  like  shavings  ; but  there  were  in 
the  same  building  two  or  three  heavy  beams  of  timber,  with  flitches  or  plates  of  wrought  L shaped  iron 
tightly  bolted  on  to  the  sides,  and  enclosing  them  nearly  all  round.  Those  girders  were  very  little  injured 
by  the  fire,  and  were  able  to  bear  the  weights  upon  them.  He  believed  that  this  plan  of  encasing  wooden 
girders  might  be  carried  out  to  a considerable  extent  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  PRESIDENT  then  requested  Captain  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establish- 
ment, to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  practical  experience  in  connection  with  fires,  on  any  point  that  might 
be  brought  forward.  He  was  sure  the  meeting  would  have  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  that  gentleman. 

Captain  Shaw,  Visitor,  said  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  interest  to  Mr.  Lewis’s 
communication  on  a topic  to  which  that  gentleman  was  well  known  to  have  paid  very  considerable 
attention,  and  he  thought  but  little  had  been  left  for  him  to  add.  Several  points  of  great  importance 
had  been  brought  under  their  notice  in  a very  clear  and  forcible  manner.  He  thought  the  remarks  in 
the  paper  about  plastering  and  pugging  were  thoroughly  sound,  and  if  architects  would  visit  the  scenes 
of  fires,  and  study  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  a practical  manner,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  really  good  plastering  in  every  case  of  fire.  If  seemed  to  be  a bad  conductor  of 
heat  as  well  as  a preserver  of  that  which  it  covered,  and  unless  it  broke  or  cracked  they  might  generally 
rely  upon  all  being  safe  inside  it.  Numerous  instances  occurred  in  which  lath  and  plaster  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  large  portions  of  a building  from  fire,  where  stone  and  iron  failed  when  in  close 
contiguity  with  the  fire.  With  regard  to  the  steps  of  stairs,  Mr.  Lewis  had  given  some  good  advice  m 
recommending  that  they  should  be  made  as  solid  as  possible.  He  believed  many  heavy  losses  had  been 
caused  by  improper  construction  of  stairs ; but  could  recollect  many  cases  where  wooden  staircases  had 
stood  under  heavy  fires.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  experiments  on  the  application  of  iron  in 
buildings,  the  plan  was  recommended  of  having  iron  girders  for  floors,  supported  by  iron  columns. 
Now,  any  one  who  visited  the  fires  in  London  would  find  instances  proving  that  that  was  not  a good 
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mode  of  construction ; and  there  were  many  cases  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which  it  had  failed.  He 
believed  that  opinion  would  be  confirmed  by  several  practical  men  present,  and  that  iron  was  unsafe  in 
connection  with  buildings  in  case  of  fire  could  scarcely  be  denied.  A striking  instance  had  been  presented 
i iv  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  latest  failure  of  iron  girders,  and  it  was  curious  to  witness  the  extraordinary  shapes 
which  the  iron  took,  showing  that  even  in  the  early  stages  of  a fire  iron  was  very  considerably  affected, 
buckling  and  warping  in  every  possible  direction.  One  instance  was  afforded  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
i wln  re  they  were  assembled,  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  heat  on  iron  in  buildings  on  fire.  The 
expansion  of  iron  under  such  circumstances  had  hardly  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  this  evening,  when 
tic  y recollected  that  almost  whole  streets  of  houses  were  supported  by  iron  breastsummers.  That  was 
particularly  the  case  almost  from  end  to  end  of  Oxford  Street.  In  case  of  fire  the  expansion  of  the  iron 
breastsummer  was  so  great  as  materially  to  affect  the  side  walls.  They  had  instances  of  the  floors  of 
buildings  falling  without  being  wholly  burnt  through.  In  many  cases  he  had  found  such  imperfect 
construction  of  iloors,  that  the  boards  were  brought  scarcely  to  touch  the  skirting  boards  of  the  walls; 

■ ' - In  at  passed  up  where  the  boards  did  not  go  into  the  wall,  and  fire  was  thus  communicated  from  one 
mom  to  another,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  more  perfect  construction  of  the  flooring. 
Again,  when  they  poured  water  into  the  upper  floors  of  a building  within  half  an  hour  after  the  breaking 
"lit  <>f  the  fire,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  water  should  run  away  between  the  walls  and  the 
:•  "ring.  lie  had  put  rugs  on  the  floors  to  act  as  dams  for  stopping  the  water  running  out  by  the  doors, 
and  lie  found  in  most  cases  the  floor  would  not  hold  the  water,  and  that  was  a serious  cause  of  loss. 
Mi.  Lewis  had  brought  forward  some  good  instances  of  wood  charred  at  a low  temperature.  It  could 
ie«t  be  t-o  generally  known  that  wood  in  contact  with  iron  at  any  temperature,  acquired  a combustibility 
winch  was  extraordinary.  As  far  as  his  experience  went,  if  wood  remained  for  any  length  of  time  in 
c .11  tact  with  even  cold  iron,  it  would  be  ignited  quicker  than  wood  not  so  circumstanced.  He  was 
lot  aware  that  any  investigation  of  that  point  had  ever  been  taken  up:  he  could  not  account  for  it 
'bin -.  If,  but  it  was  a fact  which  had  struck  him  on  numerous  occasions. 

The  President  remarked,  that  that  was  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  in  respect  of 
tic  iii'taiicc  he  had  given  of  the  preservation  of  the  timber  coated  with  iron,  namely,  that  the  wood  was 
protected  from  fire. 

I \i*TAi.\  Shaw  said  he  understood  that  plan  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  strength. 

Mr.  Horace  JONES  said,  in  the  case  he  brought  forward  the  wood  was  not  charred.  There  was 
cc.m  nt  . f :tir  between  the  iron  coating  and  the  wood.  The  timber  was  baked  but  not  burnt,  and 
i in. due  i Miliicicntly  strong  to  carry  the  weight — and  that  was  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  the  heavy 
timbers  so  protected. 

Car i ain  Shaw  went  on  to  remark,  that  if  they  applied  a certain  amount  of  heat  to  wood  of 
.oi\  kind,  in- -r- • especially  soft  woods,  a highly  inflammable  gas  was  generated,  and  that  gas  ascending 
t->  tic  upper  parts  of  a building  on  fire  in  a heated  condition,  was  readily  ignited  there.  We  scarcely 
knew  how  to  prevent  that,  except  by  an  opening  at  the  top  to  allow  that  gas  to  escape;  and 
i ni"  lc  cuhl  not  be  adopted  without  adding  to  the  draft,  and,  therefore,  to  the  intensity  of 
the  lire.  lop  llo-.rs  have  been  burnt  out  from  this  cause,  while  intermediate  floors  have  remained 
• I.  Mr.  I.euL  had  brought  out  the  fact  that  iron  girders  and  other  things  in  buildings  were 
mad.-  R.  imitate  ^t-uic.  It  struck  him  (Captain  Shaw)  that  a great  many  things  in  buildings  were 
m.i  I.  to  app.-ar  what  they  were  not.  One  often  met  with  what  seemed  to  be  a cut  stone  front,  but  when 
. i . ,|  . . I to  a moderate  heat,  it  scaled  oil  about  an  inch  thick  and  revealed  a brick  or  rubble  wall 
behind  it  ; when  a>  the  whole  building  had  previously  seemed  to  be  constructed  of  solid  stone.  That 
w.i  a point  vim  h any  one,  who  went  about  to  tires  as  he  did,  could  not  fail  to  observe.  They  found 

- whii  h 1 " f.-d  good  and  sound  were  not  so  in  reality,  and  were  far  from  being  what  they  pretended, 
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Again,  they  found  that  lath  and  plaster  and  bricks  were  used  indiscriminately  in  a house.  On  the  first 
floor  there  would  be  a lath  and  plaster  partition,  on  the  next  floor  a nine-inch  brick  partition,  and  on 
the  floor  over  that  lath  and  plaster  again,  and  over  that  a brick  partition.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  great  risk  in  such  a class  of  building,  as  the  moment  a shock  came  it  must  greatly  affect  such 
portions  as  were  constructed  so  unequally  with  regard  to  strength  and  materials.  It  had  been  well  said 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  solid  brickwork  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  it  was  not  affected  in  numerous  ways  by  intense  heat,  but  fire  never  passed  through  the 
wall.  He  had  seen  nine-inch  work  all  but  reddened  through,  but  not  so  much  heated  on  the  other  side 
as  to  ignite  gunpowder.  There  was  another  material  introduced  into  building  on  which  he  had  hoped 
to  have  heard  some  information,  viz.,  hollow  and  perforated  bricks.  It  must  strike  every  one  that,  in 
the  use  of  pierced  bricks,  considerable  risk  was  incurred  in  case  of  fire,  more  particularly  if  those  bricks 
were  daubed  over  with  stucco,  which  they  saw  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  many  parts  of  London. 
In  case  of  fire  there  was  great  danger  of  those  walls  falling  in  consequence  of  the  confined  air  within 
them  expanding  and  splitting  the  bricks.  Another  point  of  importance  was  the  proper  bonding  of  the 
angular  walls  of  buildings.  Warehouses  made  to  carry  enormous  loads  should  be  so  well  tied 
at  the  corners  as  to  make  it  impossible  under  any  circumstances  of  fire  for  them  to  tumble  down. 
In  a recent  case  of  fire  in  a warehouse  the  gable  wall  tumbled  down  without,  as  far  as  he  was  aware, 
the  slightest  reason  for  its  doing  so.  A faulty  mode  of  constructing  buildings,  greatly  inci'eased 
not  only  the  risks  ran  by  those  who  had  the  duty  of  putting  the  fire  out ; but  also  the  ultimate  loss 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  France  it  was  a rare  thing  to  find  a wall  tumble  down  : one  reason 
for  which  might  perhaps  be  that  the  warehouses  were  not  so  enormously  loaded  as  in  England ; but 
another  and  more  valid  reason  appeared  to  be  that  this  branch  of  building  appeared  to  be  more  attended 
to  in  that  country  than  in  this.  In  London  buildings  of  the  warehouse  class  it  was  too  much  the 
practice  to  load  the  floors  of  newly-finished  and  unfinished  buildings  before  there  was  time  for  the 
work  to  dry,  and  whenever  a fire  occurred  in  such  structures  it  was  always  attended  with  most  disastrous 
results.  Returning,  then,  to  the  subject  of  staircases,  Captain  Shaw  remarked  that  the  great  danger 
of  stone  stairs  was  their  liability  to  become  detached  from  the  main  wall  into  which  they  were 
fastened,  the  support  being  only  at  one  end.  As  an  improvement  upon  this  system,  he  mentioned 
the  case  of  the  staircase  at  the  Sailor’s  Home  in  Wells  Street,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  great  shock 
that  was  occasioned  by  large  bodies  of  men  going  up  and  down  simultaneously  to  and  from  their  meals, 
also  in  carrying  heavy  sailors  luggage  up,  support  was  given  to  the  stairs  at  the  outer  edge  by  wrought 
iron  girders,  which  of  course  greatly  added  to  the  strength  of  the  structure,  and  would  be  found  of 
advantage  in  case  of  fire  in  preventing  the  stairs  tumbling  down.  There  was  one  thing  in  particular 
which  ought  to  be  quite  settled — that  was  as  to  the  danger  of  metal  plates  in  contact  with  the 
ceiling  over  gas  lights  only  a short  distance  from  the  ceiling.  If  they  used  metal  for  the  purpose, 
it  should  always  be  separate  from  that  which  it  was  intended  to  protect,  and  a current  of  air  should  be 
allowed  to  circulate  between.  He  would  rather  have  a common  plaster  ceiling  in  the  room  under  his 
bed  than  a metal  plate  attached  to  and  touching  the  ceiling  over  a gas  light.  Some  general  remarks 
had  been  made  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  in  relation  to  fires.  He  had  looked  into  that 
Act  a great  deal,  and  could  find  nothing  but  the  greatest  confusion  in  all  the  terms  connected 
with  fire,  and  could  not  discover  that  any  practical  ideas  for  stopping  fires  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  that  Act.  One  gentleman  had  stated  that  party  walls  were  a certain  bar  to  fires.  He 
would  ask  did  the  present  party  walls  in  London  stop  fires  ? He  said  no  : as  they  found  numerous 
instances  of  fires  passing  through  what  were  called  party  walls. 

The  President  imagined  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  time  at  which  the  walls  were 
built ; he  thought  it  would  hardly  apply  to  the  walls  at  the  present  time. 
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CAPTAIN  Shaw  said  that  was  a point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention,  as  party  walls  formed 
a matter  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  present  day.  It  every  day  and  night  happened  that  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  houses  on  either  side  of  one  that  was  on  fire, 
showing  that  the  party  walls  were  not  what  they  should  be,  since  the  fire  penetrated  continually 
even  those  of  quite  recent  erection,  as  his  own  experience  enabled  him  to  testify.  As  a general 
remark  on  the  subject  of  warehouses  in  London,  he  would  say  he  thought  the  greatest  measure 
of  safety  was  to  be  found  in  the  proper  subdivisions  of  the  premises,  and  the  separation  and 
classification  of  the  large  stores  of  inflammable  materials  there  deposited.  In  reply  to  what  had 
fallen  from  .Mr.  Papworth  on  the  subject  of  steam-fire  engines,  he  would  only  say  he  was  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  any  disparaging  remark  made  upon  those  machines,  on  which  more  than  on  anything 
tdse  perhaps  the  safety  of  London  from  fire  at  present  depended.  The  supply  of  water  was  regulated 
according  to  the  discretion  of  those  experienced  in  such  matters.  It  was  ordinarily  delivered  through 
nozzles,  varying  from  one-sixteentli  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a half  inch  ; and  he  knew  of  no  instance 
in  which  just  complaint  could  be  made  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  water  being  thrown.  The  men  got 
as  close  as  possible  to  their  work,  and  stopped  playing  in  such  good  time,  that  they  always  had  to  go  on 
again  ; and  in  valuable  buildings  he  might  say  the  greatest  care  was  invariably  taken  not  to  throw  more 
water  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  In  conclusion  he  would  remark  that  in  the  buildings  of  the  present 
day  in  London,  carried  up  to  so  great  a height,  due  provision  ought  always  to  be  made  for  serving  a 
supply  of  water  in  cisterns  elevated  well  above  the  roof,  as  even  with  the  great  power  of  the  engines 
now  employed,  they  would  be  of  little  service  in  attacking  a fire  at  so  great  a height.  These  might  be 
made  sufficient  to  keep  the  fire  in  check  till  the  engines  arrived.  He  thanked  the  meeting  for  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  had  been  received,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Lewis  most  cordially  on  his  success  in 
; i lecture,  touching  on  many  important  points  hitherto  but  little  attended  to  or  understood. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Morris,  Associate,  remarked  that  all  the  facts  brought  before  them  this  evening 
accorded  with  one  rule  of  science.  It  was  well  known  that  confined  air  was  a non-conductor  of  heat ; 
and  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  where  there  had  been  air-tight  compartments  formed  by  accident  in  floors 
■ tr  walls  the  fire  failed  to  penetrate,  and  it  was  to  such  physical  conditions  he  thought  they  must  mainly 
look  for  an  abatement  of  the  usual  destruction  by  fire.  They  found  that  iron  was  not  a trustworthy 
material,  nor  indeed  any  other  material  which  was  a conductor  of  heat.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  the  earthy  materials  and  glass  had  been  left  out.  It  might  be  taken  that  in  non-conducting 
-"|m  rties  one  inch  of  glass  was  equal  to  thirty  inches  of  iron.  The  old  practice  was  to  break  open  the 
door  of  the  house  on  fire,  to  send  the  firemen  in,  and  then  to  break  all  the  windows  with  the  jets  of 
water,  and  they  seldom  heard  of  a house  so  treated  not  being  completely  burnt  down.  The  proper  mode 
in  a case  of  (ire,  no  doubt,  was  to  master  it  if  possible  from  the  top. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  paper,  and  a similar  compliment  was  paid 
mi  the  proposition  of  the  President  to  Captain  Shaw,  for  the  practical  information  with  which  he  had 
favoured  the  meeting,  which  then  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess. 
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The  maxim  is  as  trite  as  it  is  true,  that  the  intellect  of  a great  nation  is  most  correctly  judged  by 
the  exhibition  of  its  taste,  in  all  the  ways  in  which  men  strive  to  convey  their  impressions  of  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true ; and  in  no  instance  is  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more  powerfully  impressed 
upon  the  observer  than  in  the  analogy  to  he  traced  between  the  forms  of  faith,  and  the  principles  of 
philosophy,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  style  there  is  given  to  architecture  on  the  other.  To  perceive  the 
connection  between  the  two  manifestations  of  intellect  there  is  required,  however,  a degree  of  imparti- 
ality— a kind  of  freedom  from  the  influences  that  may  prevail  in  society — that  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  the  citizens  of  any  country ; and  therefore  a foreigner  is  more  likely  to  read  correctly  the  signs  of 
the  times  than  they  who  reciprocally  act,  and  react,  upon  the  expression  of  their  taste.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  I have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  state  of  architecture,  and  of 
architectural  education  in  France,  at  the  present  day,  as  I think  that  we  might  derive  many  lessons, 
both  as  to  what  we  might  well  copy  and  what  we  should  do  well  to  avoid,  from  the  experience  of  our 
very  ingenious,  and  in  spite  of  their  asserted  frivolity,  of  our  very  logical  neighbours,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  working  out  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  the  human  intellect  has  ever  undertaken. 

As  w,as  to  be  expected,  the  present  state  of  architecture  in  France,  is  to  a great  extent  the  result 
of  the  past  generations,  who  “ have  left  their  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time  ” in  an  ineffaceable 
manner.  The  Romans  first  taught  the  Gauls  to  build,  and  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  solid,  substantial,  masonry  which  characterized  the  productions  of  the  masters  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  would  be  too  long  were  I to  endeavour  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Middle  Ages 
upon  the  expression  given  to  architecture ; but  I may  say  this,  that  the  various  styles  that  arose  in 
France  were,  all  of  them,  local  manifestations  of  the  informing  spirit  that  inspired  them ; and  that  they 
were  all  strongly  marked  by  the  character  of  the  ages  when  they  arose.  The  Renaissance,  in  its  turn, 
assumed  a decidedly  French  complexion  in  its  early  days,  and  it  only  passed  to  the  semi-classical  school 
when  the  Italian  taste  became  dominant  in  the  earlier  days  of  Louis  the  XIY.  The  French  architects 
at  this  time  seem  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  Vignola,  and  they  have  always  been  faithful  to 
him,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  vagaries  in  the  Rococo  style  of  Louis  the  XV.  or  in  the  Greek 
style ; until  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XVI.,  they  fairly  began  to  work  out  their  architecture 
for  themselves.  This  effort  was  simultaneous  with  the  attempt  then  made  to  bring  back  society  to  its 
original  basis ; and,  as  the  French  people  have  been  tossed  about  without  a guide  in  their  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem,  so  the  architects,  who  have  striven  to  work  out  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  society 
they  were  charged  to  represent,  have  been  struggling  in  vain  to  discover  the  forms  which  would  best 
represent  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  In  the  days  of  the  Republic,  the  architecture  was  as  stifi  and 
formal  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  principles,  as  the  style  of  oratory  which  the  admirers  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Ossian  had  introduced.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  style  of  architecture 
was  a stilted  yet  a manly  style,  that  was  strongly  characteristic  of  the  man  who  ruled  France  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  made  every  manifestation  of  her  taste  a reflex  of  his  mind.  In  the  days  ol  the 
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Restoration,  the  genius  of  the  nation  began  to  display  itself  more  freely.  And  in  those  of  Louis  Philippe, 
that  genius  beamed  forth  with  purer  rays,  in  every  instance  where  the  inherent  love  of  centralization, 
that  is  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  French  mind,  would  allow  it  to  manifest  itself.  The  influence  of 
this  latter  spirit  has  only  tended  to  develope  itself  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  present 
Emperor,  until  at  length  the  whole  French  architecture  may  be  described  as  a reflex  of  the  tastes  of 
one  man,  acting  upon  a school  that  had  been  long  prepared  to  receive  the  impress  of  his  mind. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that,  in  thus  seeking  the  effect  of  the  centralization  that  prevails  in 
France  at  the  present  time,  the  efforts  of  the  past  generations  to  introduce  that  system  are  lost  sight 
of.  On  the  contrary  ; as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  there  were  signs  of  the  taste  of  the  capital 
invading  the  provinces,  which  went  on  increasing  in  their  significance  during  the  reigns  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne.  But  in  those  days  something  of  the  spirit  of  local  independance 
'till  survived,  and  there  was  an  architecture  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  that  was  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Paris,  as  was  the  architecture  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Nancy,  and  as  were  distinct 
from  the  political  organization  of  the  capital,  the  systems  that  prevailed  in  the  different  pays  d'e'tats , 
and  the  pays  des  elections.  The  provinces  of  France  could  then  think  for  themselves,  and  they  dared 
at  times  to  assert  their  privilege,  as  we  may  see  in  the  squares  and  places  of  Nancy,  for  instance,  that 
wore  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland,  who 
was  provided  with  a refuge  in  that  town,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  few  subjects  committed 
to  his  care.  All  this,  however,  was  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  the 
influence  of  the  capital  was  substituted  for  all  the  local  manifestations  of  intellect;  until  at  last  it  was 
found  to  be  literally  true  that  France  had  become  one  nation,  that  derived  all  its  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought  from  one  centre ; and  that  the  changes  produced  in  this  centre  were  immediately  communicated 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  nation,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  their  strength  and  weakness.  Emphatically 
Paris  is  France,  and  all  the  intellectual  movement  of  that  kingdom  must  be  sought  there,  by  whoever 
would  endeavour  to  understand  the  various  phases  of  the  national  mind.  This  tendency  has  its 
af  vantages,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  substituting  the  taste  that  is,  perhaps,  well  suited 
t'  the  materials  and  the  temperature  of  one  climate  and  one  condition  of  the  soil,  for  the  varying 
h '''iiccs  of  nature  affecting  a whole  country.  And  it  has  the  effect  of  subordinating  the  local 
'“a:  iii  'tations  of  genius  to  the  influence  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  power  in  the  capital,  which 
I-  a!  , ays  subject  to  the  caprices  and  whims  of  those  who  obtain  power  by  the  strange  political 
revolutions  that  we  have  witnessed  in  our  days. 

It  '•■'•Hied,  during  the  period  of  constitutional  government  under  Louis  Philippe,  that  the  French 
p "J'iv  wuuld  make  some  effort  to  throw  off  the  spirit  of  centralization  that  was  gaining  ground  with 
t in  in  architecture  as  in  other  things;  for,  in  that  time,  the  Mediaeval  school  became  rather  the 
•a  hi"»,  and  the  local  tastes  were  consulted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  buildings  that  were  then  erected. 
M.  k*  ii"!r,  Lassus,  Viollct  le  Due,  Calliat,  de  Caumont,  Didron  aine,  and  a host  of  enthusiastic 
r -vivali-i  were  then  employed,  and  the  public  mind  seemed  to  be  brought  back  to  the  tastes  and  the 
i mi'  of  other  times,  when  France  could  boast  of  producing  an  architecture  of  its  own,  that  was 
■ 1 • racU'i  istic  of  the  modes  of  thought,  the  faith,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  that  gave  it  birth.  But 
ibi  movement  w.v  not  founded  upon  anything  national;  it  was  but  a galvanic  kind  of  vitality,  that 
<•••>  • d it'  soon  as  the  romantic  movement  on  which  it  was  founded  had  subsided.  It  in  no  manner 
.•:  .\'  i"d  to  the  wants  and  f«  clings  of  Frenchmen  in  the  present  times;  and  though  there  have  been 

• •■•  u ted  in  the  so-called  spirit  of  revival  many  remarkable  works,  amongst  which  the  completion  of  the 
i i 1 1 of  St.  Oucn,  the  restoration  of  St.  Eustachc,  the  St.  Chapelle  and  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  the 

• toradon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Auch,  the  building  of  the  Church  of  Bon  Secours  near  Rouen,  that  of 
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St.  Clotilde  in  Paris,  the  Churches  at  Boulogne  and  at  Belleville,  &c.,  may  be  cited ; yet  there  was  about 
these  works  a spirit  that,  after  all,  was  a distinctly  modern  one,  and  the  effort  to  return  to  the  past  was 
but  an  attempt  to  revive  “ those  old  bones.”  There  were  attempts  made  to  introduce  the  Mediaeval 
style  in  some  of  the  private  houses  of  France,  which  were  marked  by  great  skill  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  forms  of  an  architecture  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  wants  or  the  tastes  of  the  actual 
generation ; but  this  was  decidedly  an  effort,  and  it  required  too  steady  an  application  on  the  part  of 
both  the  architects  and  the  public  to  succeed.  The  revivalists  of  the  style  of  the  middle  ages  have, 
therefore,  nearly  passed  away  from  the  scene,  and  they  have  left  the  followers  of  the  modified  Italian 
school  in  unlimited  possession  of  the  means  of  influencing  the  national  taste, — whether  for  good  or  for 
evil  remains  to  be  seen  hereafter. 

At  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  there 
appeared  two  distinct  phases  in  the  development  of  architecture,  that  have  had  different  kinds  of 
influences  upon  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  art.  The  first  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  the  style 
of  art  that  had  been  invented,  if  such  a term  may  be  allowed,  by  M.  Duban,  and  had  been  applied 
by  him  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  St.  Genevieve,  by 
M.  Labrouste,  his  great  friend ; and  the  second  was  the  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  architect  by 
the  civil  engineer,  which  is  still  gaining  ground,  «and  menaces  to  exclude  the  former  body  of  men  from 
the  exercise  of  their  profession.  The  influence  of  M.  Duban,  assisted  as  it  was  by  the  efforts  of 
Labrouste,  Yaudoyer,  Lebas,  St.  Armand,  and  others,  was  for  a short  time  prevalent,  and  the  French 
taste  seemed  to  be  fast  leaning  towards  this  manner  of  giving  a u form  and  spirit  ” to  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  population ; but,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  style,  it  seems  never  to  have 
taken  a strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation ; and,  indeed,  the  additions  that  have  been  made  of 
late  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  under  the  orders  of  M.  Duban  himself,  are  enough  to  disgust  any 
one,  who  can  at  all  think,  with  the  principles  upon  which  that  gentleman  worked.  Mr.  Papworth 
correctly  described  this  style  as  “ the  bed  post  and  valence  style  ; ” it  looked  like  the  production  of  an 
upholsterer ; it  was  characterized  by  small  mouldings,  and  hollow  incised  ornaments,  and  generally  by  a 
weakness  of  composition,  that  did  much  to  indispose  the  public  towards  its  adoption.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  at  any  rate  M.  Duban,  and  the  architects  who  followed  in  the  style  that  he  introduced, 
strove  to  eliminate  one  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  society  that  surrounded 
them,  and  their  failure  has  left  little  chance  of  the  establishment  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
influence  of  this  school  of  architecture  may,  however,  be  detected  in  the  great  attention  to  detail,  and 
in  the  small  character  of  the  ornamentation  that  are  now  the  fashion  with  the  architects  employed  by 
the  Government,  or  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  ; indeed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  much  of  the  taste — 
or  rather  the  want  of  that  quality — that  is  displayed  in  the  new  Gare  du  Nord  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  the  style  introduced  by  M.  Duban,  though  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  make  this 
style  responsible  for  all  the  faults  of  design  that  are  there  committed. 

The  other  phase  of  the  architectural  development  in  France  has  produced  effects  which  seem  to  be 
much  more  powerful  upon  the  form  which  the  national  taste  is  about  to  take ; and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  the  same  cause  is  at  work  with  ourselves,  and  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  same  results.  I 
allude  to  the  intervention  of  civil  engineers  in  the  designing  of  buildings  that  always  were  considered 
to  belong  to  the  province  of  architects.  For  my  own  part,  I regard  the  distinction  between  the  two 
professions  as  very  minute,  if  there  be  any  real  line  of  demarcation.  The  fact  that  engineers  are  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  forces  in  motion, 
whilst  architects  have  more  to  do  with  those  forces  in  repose,  seems  to  me  utterly  unworthy  to  establish 
the  profound  difference  which  it  has  done  between  engineers  and  architects.  It  may  be  that  the 
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avocations  of  the  first  of  these  set  of  professional  men  being  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
applied  sciences,  they  are  led  to  the  cultivation  of  science  to  the  exclusion  of  art  properly  so  called; 
whilst  the  architect  is  led,  by  the  natural  exclusiveness  of  the  human  mind,  to  keep  science  subordinate 
to  art  in  the  buildings  he  designs.  But  so  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  architects  as  a general  rule,  at 
least  in  France,  do  not  cultivate  in  a proper  spirit  the  sciences  that  enter  into  the  various  branches  of 
their  pursuit.  It  was  not  always  so,  however;  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Da  Vignola, 
Mansard,  Wren,  Herrera,  Fra  Giocondo,  Perronet,  Vanvitelli,  and  even  Telford,  may  be  cited  amongst 
those  who  were  equally  distinguished  as  architects  and  engineers.  Of  late  the  distinction  has  been 
g aining  ground  very  fast  between  the  two  professions,  and  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  it  is  assuming  the 
character  of  the  exclusion  of  the  scientific  element  from  the  studies  of  the  architect,  who  seems  to 
think  that  he  must  look  upon  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  being  simply  the  means  of  introducing 
an  artistic  expression  in  the  buildings  he  is  employed  upon.  This  age  is,  however,  essentially  a 
material  one,  and  the  applications  of  science  that  it  delights  in  are  of  a dry,  hard  nature,  that  lend 
themselves  but  little  to  the  picturesque,  or  that  are  incapable  of  the  introduction  of  much  art,  although 
they  require  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge  to  ensure  their  execution.  The  consequence  of  this 
Ini'  b<  un  that  the  architects  have  been  cast  aside  and  the  engineers  have  been  more  and  more  employed 
in  their  place,  until  at  length  the  distinction  that -has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  has  been  almost 
recognized  as  a real  one,  and  the  architects  are  no  longer  employed  in  those  buildings  where  there  is 
P"  m for  the  application  of  abstract  science,  but  the  end  and  aim  of  their  occupation  is  made  to  be 
art  for  art.”  The  exclusion  of  the  body  of  architects  has  not  stopped  here,  but  it  has  been  made  to 
extend  to  the  construction  of  buildings  that  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  daily  applications  of 
science,  and  we  see  now  not  only  that  docks,  harbours,  piers,  canals,  railways,  gas  works,  and  water- 
works, are  committed  to  engineers,  but  that  architects  are  considered  to  be  incapable  of  designing  the 
bridges,  aqueducts,  viaducts,  stations,  or  the  thousand  and  one  buildings  that  are  incidentally  connected 
with  that  class  of  operations.  The  administrative  principles  of  the  French  nation  had,  long  before 
tb"  | oriod  that  1 allude  to,  tended  to  throw  the  construction  of  such  buildings  into  the  hands  of  the 
• ers  of  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees;  but" about  this  time  they  were  employed  to  design  the  buildings 

V were  connected  with  the  railways  that  then  began  to  be  executed  in  France,  and  in  which  the 

; a-tion  of  iron  as  a material  of  construction  seemed  to  require  a greater  amount  of  scientific 
L -ledge  than  the  architects  were  thought  to  possess.  The  erection  of  the  Entrepot  des  Marais,  of 
Am  anginal  station  of  the  Northern  Railway,  of  the  Strasbourg  Railway,  of  the  roof  of  the  Rouen 
La:  way  in  th«*  Rue  St.  Lazare,  may  be  cited  as  proofs  of  this  tendency;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
lie  \ w.  re  all  ..i  them  marked  l.y  a high  spirit  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  by  an  earnest  effort  to  give 
1"  ib'-  mean.*-  e m p 1 1 . y e i the  character  which  was  most  appropriate  to  the  ends  those  buildings  were 
d-  'i  I d t > serve.  The  Strasbourg  Railway  Station,  in  fact,  was  an  original,  and  a very  successful 
1 1 i : | i t " . h sign  a new  class  of  construction;  and  it  did  much  towards  settling  the  spirit  in  which 
that  < la  - "light  i"  i e treated;  but  the  ellect  of  the  engineers  being  employed  to  design  architectural 
" A-  b' 1 thus  limn  and  more  apparent,  and  people  began  to  ask  themselves  what  necessity  there 
r ■ mploj  i artists  to  design  the  buildings  that,  after  all,  were  found  to  be 

■ arly  a well  desigm  d i>y  tin-  scientific  men  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  so 
far  .is  n -aided  the  artistic  elfects  that  they  were  intended  to  produce. 

Du  gnat  works  that  bave  lately  been  executed  in  Paris,  under  the  vigorous  impulsion  of  the 
I .mp'T'.r,  upp"i  t<  d a h ha  I < on  by  the  singular  administrative  ability  of  M.  Hausseman,  the  Prefect 
"I  the  Seine,  have,  in  their  turti,  done  much  towards  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  centralization, 
’ iifls  the  habit  ul  r .aiding  the  treatment  of  architectural  compositions  from  what  may  be  called 
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the  engineering  point  of  view.  The  organization  of  the  public  works  of  the  city  of  Paris  is,  in  fact,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  copied  from  the  organization  which  prevails  in  the  other  branches  of  Government 
works;  and  the  “ service  des  Architectes”  is  there  arranged  upon  the  strict  system  of  what  is  almost  a 
hierarchy,  which  effectually  destroys  all  individual  efforts,  and  tends  to  substitute  for  them  the  strict 
rules  of  a mathematical  profession.  Thus,  the  new  members  of  this  service  have  to  pass  an  examination, 
and,  having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  they  enter  the  ranks  of  the  administration,  which  they  follow, 
step  by  step,  according  to  their  seniority.  The  chief  of  this  service  is  M.  Baltard,  who  had  gained  his 
reputation,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  open  field  of  competition,  as  the  four  “ architectes  en  chef'' ’ 
who  work  immediately  under  him  had  also  done ; but  the  choice  of  the  architects  will,  hereafter,  be 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  gone  through  the  routine  of  business  as  it  is  understood  in 
public  offices  in  France,  and  they  will  be  selected  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  reputation  as  on 
account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  system  they  are  employed  under.  The  distinct  attributions  of  the 
four  “ architectes  en  chef"  is,  it  must  be  added,  another  motive  to  this  tendency  ; for  they  have  their 
distinct  provinces,  and  the  man  who  is  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  buildings  such  as  the  casernes  and 
the  tribunals,  does  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  erection  of  the  buildings  that  are  intended  for 
public  education,  or  with  the  discharge  of  the  municipal  laws.  It  follows,  from  this  organization,  that 
all  the  works  that  are  undertaken  by  the  city  of  Paris  are,  as  it  were,  designed  by  one  and  the  same 
mind,  so  precisely  are  they  all  alike  in  their  architectural  expression,  so  utterly  devoid  are  they  of  all 
character,  or  originality  of  feeling.  The  same  style  is  observable,  in  fact,  in  the  Marche  du  Temple  as 
marked  the  Halles  Centrales  ; the  same  feeling  is  observable  in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin  and  the 
Church  of  La  Trinite  ; the  same  taste  may  be  traced  in  the  various  elevations  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  long,  tedious  lines  of  the  streets  with  which  Paris  is  now  intersected,  to  the  great  benefit,  no  doubt, 
of  the  traffic,  but  to  the  great  loss  of  the  picturesqueness,  of  the  town.  In  fact,  the  buildings  of  modern 
Paris  have  a monotony  of  character  which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  science  that  is  displayed  in  them,  for 
at  present  the  architectes  en  chef  that  have  been  employed  upon  them  have  not  been  forced  to  prove  that 
they  had  the  technical  knowledge  that  is  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  their  reputation  as 
scientific  men,  who  were  anxious  to  redeem  their  art  from  the  species  of  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen 
in  public  estimation. 

A great  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the  system  of  art  education  in  France,  by  what  is  called 
“the  decree  of  the  13th  of  November,”  1863,  in  which  the  Emperor  has  quite  remodelled  the  constitution 
of  VEcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  has  tried  to  break  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  which  certainly 
were  of  an  aristocratic  character,  and  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a body  organized  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  under  the  direct  influence  of  Lebrun  and  Poussin.  The  reforms  that  have  thus  been 
introduced  have  given  rise  to  much  criticism ; but,  as  far  as  regards  the  teaching  of  architecture,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  ground  to  question  the  necessity  which  existed  for  a radical  change  from  the 
system  that  had  previously  existed,  though  the  means  adopted  hitherto  have  not  succeeded  in  producing 
any  result  which  was  at  all  commensurate  with  the  promise  that  was  held  out.  The  former  organization 
of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  left,  in  fact,  the  Government  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Academie ; and  the  prizes  were  therein  given  as  rewards  for  those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  members  of  that  body,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  patient  merit  of  the  young 
men  who  were  struggling  into  notice.  It  followed,  as  a natural  consequence  from  this  state  of  things, 
that  there  was  a distinct  school,  and  a distinct  mode  of  handling  the  subjects  that  the  Academy  thought 
proper  to  honour ; and,  as  the  money  that  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school  of  Rome  was 
obtained  from  the  whole  nation,  it  also  followed  that  the  tastes  of  the  official  school  were  those  of  all 
France,  which  was  thus  made  to  suffer  under  the  influence  of  the  centralization  so  imposed.  The  decree 
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of  the  13th  of  November  proposed  to  change  this  state  of  things,  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  either 
modifying  the  spirit  of  the  teaching,  or  of  the  distribution  of  the  rewards,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
architectural  profession,  who  are  now,  as  they  were  before,  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Academy,  but  who  have  to  a very  small  degree  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  or 
of  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Thus,  the  directors  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  for  all 
that  concerns  the  education  of  young  architects,  have  drawn  up  a programme  of  the  course  of  study  that 
they  recommend  to  their  young  friends ; but  they  do  not  insist  upon  the  pupils  being  able  to  pass  their 
examination  in  all  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  young  men,  who  are 
thus  free  to  choose  their  own  studies,  do  not  show  any  kind  of  predilection  for  those  branches  that  require 
severe  mental  toil  and  long-continued  effort ; and  the  chair  that  has  been  erected  for  teaching  them  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  their  profession,  and  the  chair  that  was  destined  to  teach  them  the  history 
of  the  various  forms  of  architecture,  as  they  were  a reflex  of  the  social  habits,  and  modes  of  life  and 
faith,  have  consequently  been  treated  with  just  the  same  amount  of  contempt  that  they  would  be  in 
England ; for  our  young  architects  look  down  upon  any  attempt  to  teach  them  the  philosophy  of  their 
profession  with  the  utmost  degree  of  self-satisfied  conceit. 

The  motives  that  induced  the  Government  to  “ revolutionize  ” the  teaching  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the  manner  that  they  did  by  the  decree  of  the  13th  of  November,  were  nevertheless  pure  and 
noble,  although  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  the  results  that  they  anticipated  from  arising 
from  them.  The  system  that  prevailed  in  Paris,  so  far  as  regarded  the  education  of  architects,  was,  in 
fact,  a close  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  influence  enough  to  secure  their  election  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts : in  this  manner,  that  although  their  ateliers  did  not  enjoy  any 
peculiar  privilege,  yet  the  fact  that  they  had  the  unlimited  control  over  the  distribution  of  the  prizes 
that  were  the  ambition  of  every  student,  secured  them  what  was  tantamount  to  a monopoly  of  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation.  As  a natural  consequence  of  the  position  thus  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  Academy,  the  course  of  study  was  also  very  confined ; for  the  masters  did  not  think 
themselves  bound  to  teach  their  pupils  much,  and  the  latter  were  glad  enough  to  leave  the  arduous  part 
■ >f  their  profession  aside  altogether.  There  were,  previous  to  the  decree  of  13th  of  November,  courses 
of  lectures  that  were  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  various  members  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts ; but 
ih'  \ were  so  few  and  far  between  that  the  young  men  lost  all  interest  in  them,  and  they  had  finally 
ceased  altogether.  Thus  there  were  in  the  architectural  education  of  Paris  some  grave  defects  : the  first 
was,  that  the  body  to  whom  the  State  delegated  its  powers  of  administering  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
tin-  school  was  a self-elected  body,  chosen  from  a limited  number  of  subjects  ; and  consequently  it  was 
tbu-.  likely  t<>  transmit  from  generation  to  generation  the  Academical  spirit  and  the  Academical  traditions. 
The  second  was,  that  there  always  lurked  in  men’s  minds  a suspicion,  well  or  ill  founded,  but  which 
cirotunstanoea  rendered  inevitable,  that  the  recompenses  that  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy  were 
given  in  preference  to  the  pupil  of  the  professors  of  the  school  over  those  who  were  brought  up  outside 
tho  hounds  of  their  teaching.  The  third  was  that  this  teaching  was  very  defective,  and  it  in  nowise 
corresponded  with  the  state  of  professional  education  that  prevailed  in  every  other  branch  of  such 
education  in  France.  It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were 
directed.  Tho  professors  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  were  at  once  removed  from  their  high  office,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  was  entrusted  to  a jury  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  profession, 
who  were  ehoeen  by  lot  out  of  a list  that  was  prepared  beforehand.  The  contest  for  the  prizes  was 
thrown  open,  in  fact,  to  all  the  world,  and  the  privilege  that  had  been  before  enjoyed  by  certain  ateliers 
at  mice  abolished;  and  the  Government  took  precautions  to  ensure  that  a proper  course  of  education 
-hould  be  provided  for  the  young  men,  by  appointing  a certain  number  of  professors,  who  should  give 
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them  a regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  that  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Practically,  it 
was  found  that  the  Government  had  in  this  matter  reckoned  without  their  host,  for  the  young  men  who 
were  being  brought  up  to  follow  architecture  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  radical  reform  that  was 
thus  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  their  course  of  training ; and  they  have,  for  the  present,  as  was 
before  said,  completely  ostracized  some  of  the  professors  that  the  Government  had  named.  Perhaps  the 
action  of  the  Government  has  been  premature  in  this  respect ; for  the  jury  that  has  been  named  to 
distribute  the  prizes  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  all  the 
branches  of  education  provided  for  them ; and  the  architects  of  Paris  are  as  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  scientific  part  of  their  profession,  as  they  ever  were.  There 
appears  to  prevail  a prejudice,  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  that  art,  that  the  distinction  of  an 
architect  lies  in  his  pencil,  and  that,  if  he  do  but  know  how  to  draw,  all  the  rest  of  his  education  is  but 
a matter  of  surplusage.  With  ourselves,  this  is  very  much  the  state  of  feeling,  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  at  any  rate  ; but,  if  I might  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  subject, 
it  would  certainly  be  to  the  effect  that  the  course  of  education  that  is  thus  shadowed  forth  would  produce 
as  decided  a failure  as  the  similar  one  that  prevails  in  Paris  has  most  unquestionably  done. 

M.  Trelat,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Construction  at  the  Conservatoire  cles  Arts  et  Metiers , 
struck  with  the  defects  of  the  education  that  was  provided  for  the  young  architects  of  Paris,  has 
lately  organized  what  appears  to  be  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things ; and  the  Government  is  very 
anxious  that  he  should  succeed  in  his  efforts,  for  it  has  recognized  that  hitherto  its  intervention  in  the 
matter  has  only  thrown  the  state  of  education  of  these  young  men  into  confusion, without  producing  any  good 
effect  upon  it.  The  system  of  M.  Trelat  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a school  of  Architecture,  organized 
in  something  like  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Metiers , where  the  students 
would  be  obliged  to  prove  their  capacity  to  understand  the  course  of  study  that  they  would  be  expected 
to  follow,  by  undergoing  a previous  examination ; and  then  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a regular 
series  of  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  their  profession,  accompanied  by  a course  of  application  in 
the  ateliers  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  this  school.  M.  Trelat  seeks,  in  fact,  to  make  his  school  one 
which  would  produce  good,  sound,  theoretical  and  practical  architects,  who  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  taught  the  elements  of  their  profession  by  the  most  eminent  masters  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  art,  and  who  would  have  a direct  interest  in  causing  the  education  of  the  young  men  committed  to 
their  charge  to  be  of  the  most  appropriate  character  to  the  wants  of  their  time.  The  success  of  the 
attempt  thus  made  to  introduce  new  elements  of  study  must,  of  course,  be  in  a great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  men  that  M.  Trelat  will  associate  with  himself  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  design ; but  it 
is  certain  that  hitherto  the  system  that  has  prevailed  in  France,  or  rather  in  Paris  especially,  has  proved 
to  be  a miserable  failure,  and  the  young  architects  that  have  been  produced  by  that  system  have  shown 
themselves  incapable  of  accommodating  their  art  to  the  wants  or  to  the  resources  of  their  age.  I am 
myself  inclined  to  believe  that  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  by  M.  Trelat  to  retrieve  the  education 
of  the  architects  from  the  reproach  of  being  utterly  inefficient,  will  only  result  in  the  preparation  of  a 
body  of  men  who  may  be  able  to  play  well  their  part  as  “ functionnaires ; ” and  that  the  inspiration  that 
ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  great  artists  may  be  destroyed  by  their  very  course  of  training  in  the 
various  parts  of  their  profession.  There  is  the  danger  attending  the  organization  of  the  school  that 
M.  Trelat  contemplates,  especially  in  a country  like  France,  that  the  Government  may  in  the  end  avail 
itself  of  it,  and  thus  still  further  extend  its  influence  upon  society.  This  is  the  more  to  be  feared,  inas- 
much as  the  Government  will  consider  itself  bound,  in  some  manner  or  other,  to  provide  for  the  placing 
of  the  best  pupils  of  this  kind,  and  as  they  will  have  at  their  disposal  a number  of  positions  as 
conducteurs  and  inspecteurs  des  travaux  in  Paris  and  the  Departments.  The  action  of  the  centraliza- 
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tion  indeed  tends  to  make  itself  felt  more  and  more  in  France,  and  thus  to  destroy  everything  that 
savours  of  originality  and  boldness  of  thought ; or  that  may  lead  to  questioning  the  principles  upon 
which  the  organization  of  society  is  founded,  in  little  things  as  in  great.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
[ am  convinced  to  destroy  the  characteristics  of  the  French  school,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a regular 
methodical  treatment  of  architecture  that  would  be  somewhat  like  the  style  that  is  in  fashion  in  Paris 
at  the  present  day,  which  seems  all  to  be  designed  upon  one  mould,  and  that  too  of  a very  equivocal 
kind  of  taste.  M.  Trelat’s  object  is  however  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  that  of  the  Government  in  their 
organization  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts ; he  only  seeks  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  courses 
of  lectures  that  they  will  have  to  follow,  and  to  compete  worthily  for  the  prizes  that  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Administration.  So  far  the  objects  are  good  ; and  every  one  must  applaud  the  energy 
with  which  M.  Trelat  has  pursued  them. 

The  architecture  of  France  is  now,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state,  with  the 
uncertainty  that  prevails  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  art,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
movement  of  society  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  As  was  before  stated,  the  school  of  Paris  is 
paramount  in  the  country ; and  though  the  medievalists  have  produced  some  very  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  Viollet  le  Due,  Ruperic  Robert,  Calliat,  Cesar  Daly,  De  Baudot,  Verdier,  Cattois,  Chateau,  &c. ; yet 
still  the  feelings  and  the  taste  of  the  people  point  to  the  development  of  the  style  founded  upon  the  later 
Italian  school,  as  being  the  direction  in  which  the  efforts  of  their  architects  should  be  directed.  There 
is  a kind  of  reaction  produced  by  the  description  of  material  that  is  generally  employed  in  building, 
which  seems  to  render  this  style  almost  imperative,  which  said  reaction  has  a far  more  subtle  influence 
than  many  people  are  inclined  to  believe  ; for  the  fact  of  using  large  stones  superinduces  the  habit  of 
employing  the  trabeated  style  of  architecture,  in  preference  to  the  style  of  small  stones  arranged  in  the 
arch  form,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  practise  of  a revival  of  the  Mediaeval  architecture.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  modern  architects  of  Paris  and  of  France  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  best  methods  of  developing  the  modern  national  style  of  architecture ; and  even  those  who  have, 
like  M.  Hittorff,  evidently  been  under  the  inspiration  of  Greek  architecture,  as  he  has  been  in  the  new 
buildings  designed  for  the  Northern  Railway,  even  these  people  have  been  unable  to  shake  off  the 
traditions  that  cling  to  the  soil  as  it  were.  There  is  a terrible  want  of  originality  about  the  new 
buildings  that  rise  upon  every  side  with  such  feverish  rapidity,  and  the  taste  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
appears  to  have  been  consulted  in  every  case  where  the  public  money  was  concerned,  as  in  the  churches 
<>f  the  Trinite,  of  St.  Augustin,  the  new  theatres,  the  tribunaux  du  commerce,  and  the  Prefecture  of 
Police.  In  all  these  buildings,  in  fact,  the  introduction  of  a dome  appears  to  have  been  a necessity, 
which  the  architects  could  not  escape  from;  and  the  Fontaine  St.  Michael  is  as  singular  a specimen 
of  bad  taste  as  the  imagination  of  man  could  conceive.  A similar  amount  of  uncertainty  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  buidings  that  are  erected  by  private  persons,  and  a similar  want  of  taste  may  also 
be  perceived  in  them  as  in  the  various  railway  stations,  and  the  various  edifices  that  are  rising  in 
every  direction,  in  all  which  the  engineering  principles  are  contending  with  the  architectural  or  the 
artistic  ones  ; or  the  taste  of  the  architectural  details  is  at  the  least  of  a very  equivocal  character. 
In  the  provinces  again  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  to  take  place,  for  in  Lyons  the  Tribunal 
du  Commerce  by  M.  Darbel,  the  houses  built  by  MM.  Echemier,  Schnavar,  Flacheron,  &c. ; those 
built  at  Rouen  by  MM.  Desmarais  and  Bourguignon,  &c. ; are  as  little  likely  to  be  considered  as  being 
a reflex  of  the  present  times,  as  the  similar  productions  of  the  Paris  school.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  the  French  architecture  is  now  in  a transition  state,  and  there  is  no  principle  recognized  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  proceeds  in  the  elimination  of  the  style  that  is  to  be  followed.  Medievalism  has 
been  tried,  and  has  been  found  wanting;  the  engineering  principles  have  been  applied,  and  though  they 
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have  produced  some  very  remarkable  results,  yet  they  have  been  thus  introduced  by  the  men  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  have  the  control  of  buildings,  and  therefore  who  were  not  in  possession  of  the  public 
confidence,  and  thus  were  not  able  to  command  a share  of  the  public  support;  and  so  the  French  school 
has  been  left  without  direction,  and  has  been  forced  to  live  as  it  were  on  its  past  history.  The  men  who 
of  late  years  have  carried  off  the  prix  de  Rome  have  done  little  to  advance  the  progress  of  art.  M.  Gamier 
has  done  nothing  that  can  be  cited  in  this  manner,  for  the  new  opera  is  a large  building,  it  is  not  a great 
work  conceived  in  a philosophical  spirit ; M.  Baltard  has  executed  some  remarkable  buildings,  but  they 
are  totally  devoid  of  principles  of  taste,  of  a character  at  least  to  influence  the  age  ; M.  Robert  de  Fleury 
has  done  nothing  that  will  remain  as  a landmark  in  the  history  of  the  times  ; and  the  productions  of  the 
four  architectes  en  chef, \ who  were  all  of  them  medallists,  or  grand  prix  de  V Academie  des  Beaux  Arts , 
have  been  without  any  distinct  character.  There  is  no  informing  spirit  abroad  in  fine  amongst  the  French 
architects  ; and  the  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  they  seem  to  be  deficient  in  the  perception  of  their  want 
of  such  principles  of  taste,  and  of  the  scientific  knowledge  that  might  lead  to  this  desired  end.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  too,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  any  means  (of  a public  nature  that  is  to  say) 
of  acquiring  the  education  that  was  required  for  the  exercise  of  the  architectural  profession  ; and  even 
now,  the  measures  that  have  been  proposed  for  that  purpose  by  M.  Trelat,  and  the  reform  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  must  be  looked  upon  as  experiments  only.  French  architecture  is,  indeed,  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  state ; and  the  education  of  the  young  men  who  are  intended  to  follow  that  pursuit  is 
practically  unknown,  so  far  as  the  science  of  their  profession  is  concerned. 

Now  the  lessons  that  I think  we  may  draw  from  what  has  taken,  and  is  taking,  place  in  France,  are  that 
we  should  at  once  make  a vigorous  effort  to  introduce  a more  scientific  manner  of  treating  the  class  of 
subjects  that  come  within  the  reach  of  the  architectural  profession,  and  we  should  do  well  to  study  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  mode  of  employing  the  various  materials  that  are  within  the  architect’s  province. 
This  by  no  means  excludes  the  artistic  treatment  of  those  materials ; on  the  contrary,  the  first  condition 
of  their  being  well  and  satisfactorily  used  is  that  their  properties  should  be  well  understood,  and  should 
be  applied  in  the  best  and  most  logical  manner.  In  this  manner  the  tendency  of  society  to  the  employ- 
ment of  civil  engineers  in  buildings  that  are  properly  within  the  range  of  the  architect’s  pursuits  would, 
I am  convinced,  be  checked,  and  the  gain  to  the  public  would  be  immense,  as  any  one  may  convince 
himself  of  by  a casual  inspection  of  the  lamp-posts  in  Southwark  Street,  of  the  details  of  the  engine- 
house  at  Crossness,  or  the  iron  work  of  the  Charing  Cross  extension.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are 
by  no  means  difficult  to  discover ; they  would  consist  in  the  establishment  of  some  course  of  examination 
previously  to  the  students  being  called  upon  to  follow  a course  or  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  various 
points  connected  with  the  chemistry,,  geology,  mathematics,  hydraulics,  and  physics  that  he  is  likely  to 
have  to  contend  with ; the  various  laws  regulating  the  hygienic  conditions  and  the  economical  ones 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil ; and  the  history  of  his  art  in  the  various  ages  that  it  has  gone  through 
such  a course,  combined  with  a teaching  of  drawing  and  perspective  ; (and  by  thus  citing  drawing , it  must 
be  understood  that  I do  not  mean  a style  of  that  art  which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  drawing  board  and 
T square  alone,  but  free  hand  drawing,  and  the  power  of  representing  the  artist’s  ideas  by  a sketch,  or  by  a 
finished  and  shaded  drawing) ; such  a course,  if  aided  by  the  practise  which  a young  man  might  find  in 
the  office  of  an  architect  in  the  enjoyment  of  a fair  share  of  the  professional  avocations  that  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  understand  their  business,  would  enable  the  student  to  begin  the  practise  of  his 
profession  with  advantages  that  at  present  are  not  within  the  reach  of  anybody.  I am  aware  that  the 
Royal  Academy  distributes  certain  medals,  and  that  from  time  to  time  it  sends  out  to  study  in  Rome  or 
in  Greece  the  laureates  that  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  honour ; and  that  this  Institution  has  the 
disposal  of  certain  funds  or  scholarships  instituted  in  the  honour  of  some  deceased  members.  There  are  also 
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courses  of  lectures  given  at  tlie  Universities,  that  are  intended  to  educate  young  architects  for  the  exercise 
of  their  arduous  profession  ; but  all  this  seems  to  me  insufficient  to  produce  men  who  should  be  able  to  look 
upon  this  profession  in  a proper  light.  That  profession  is  essentially  as  much  of  a science  as  it  is  an  art;  and 
the  exercise  of  the  art  must  be  accompanied  by  so  much  of  science  as  will  enable  the  art  to  display  itself. 
The  French  people  are  beginning  to  think  very  seriously  of  the  necessity  for  the  study  of  the  science  after 
they  had  for  a long  time  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  art.  The  same 
circumstances  that  have  driven  them  to  the  adoption  of  that  course  are  acting  with  ourselves ; and  though 
it  would  be  folly  to  copy  blindly  all  that  they  do,  seeing  that  we  in  England  have  to  work  for,  and  in  a 
totally  different  state  of  society,  yet  the  leading  principles  that  they  have  carried  into  effect,  or  that  they 
are  seeking  to  apply,  may  well  command  our  examination,  and  perhaps  our  imitation.  M.  Trelat  and 
the  professors  of  the  Ecole  cles  Beaux  Arts , seem  to  me  to  be  disposed  to  give  too  much  attention  to 
scientific  knowledge  ; and  they  leave  too  little  room  for  the  development  of  the  spontaneous  fancies  that 
must  be  consulted  in  every  artistic  production.  It  would  remain  for  us  to  copy  so  much  of  the  organi- 
zation that  they  seek  to  adopt,  as  would  enable  us  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen ; and 
to  strive  to  make  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  architects  more  consistent  with  the  general 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  practise  of  architecture  in  France,  I must  say  that  I do  not  think  that  the 
English  school  of  architects  have  much  to  learn  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  not  the  same  frank  spirit 
of  study  about  the  works  of  the  revival  school  that  we  may  discover  in  England;  and  there  is  not  the 
same  spirit  of  ecclectism  that  so  strongly  marks  the  taste  of  those  who  seek  their  inspiration  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  past,  or  who  strive  to  develop  their  taste  in  the  direction  in  which  society  is  moving  as 
with  ourselves.  The  French  people  are,  in  fact,  quite  at  sea ; they  are  at  present  without  guides  in  the 
path  that  is  set  before  them;  and  the  worst  of  this  is,  that  no  man  appears  to  be  rising  up  who  has 
enough  power  or  will  to  say  to  them  that  they  must  go  in  the  pursuit  of  style  and  taste  in  a particular 
direction  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  We  are  not  in  England,  it  is  true,  in  that  happy  position ; but 
the  prospects  of  architecture  seem  to  me  to  be  brighter  because  they  are  founded  upon  a truer  basis  than 
they  are  in  centralized  France.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  talent  displayed  in  the  new  buildings 
"f  the  Louvre,  that  were  so  well  begun  under  M.  Visconti,  and  have  since  been  continued  under 
M.  Lefuel ; in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  under  M.  Labrouste  and  M.  Andre;  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  under  the  directions  of  M.  Vaudoyer;  in  the  various  buildings 
already  mentioned  as  being  executed  for  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  for  the  Minister  of  the  Matson 
dr  r Emprnur;  but  in  all  of  these  there  is  deficient  the  feeling  that  will  make  the  present  generation 
one  that  will  leave  its  impress  upon  “ the  sands  of  time ;”  and  there  is  a lack  of  originality  of  thought 
that  is  very  painful  to  the  observer.  In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  France  does  not  think ; and  the  taste 
if  the  nation,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  architectural  character  of  its  buildings,  displays  the  want  of 
this  original  and  creative  power  in  the  strongest  manner.  A nation’s  tastes  are  singularly  modified  by 
the  moral  lavs  that  are  at  work  with  it;  and  the  French  have  so  entirely  abdicated  their  right  of  private 
judgment  in  political  affairs,  that  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  retained  the  faculty  of  invention  in 
architecture,  which  is  always  the  reflex  of  the  public  mind  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  life. 

Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burnell  for  what  he  considered  an  excellent 
and  useful  paper.  He  thought  the  point  of  the  argument,  which  Mr.  Burnell  had  made  out  very 
decidedly,  was  this  : — In*  had  drawn  a clear  and  intelligible  contrast  between  the  system  of  architectural 
education  in  this  country  and  that  which  prevailed  in  France.  He  had  explained  how  in  France 
everything  is  centralized,  and  how  in  this  country  there  is  no  centralization,  the  difference  being 
characteristic  and  essential.  It  was  matter  of  history  that  in  France  such  centralization,  in  all  possible 
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forms  of  control,  had  always  obtained — under  the  most  extreme  republican  government,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy.  It  was  equally  matter  of  fact  that  in  this  country 
such  a system  had  never  been  established,  with  any  success,  in  whatever  matter.  Public  opinion,  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  was  a thing  that  converged,  as  it  were,  from  the  outside  in  all  directions,  and 
gradually  made  its  impression  on  the  centre ; whereas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  all  public 
movement  (except  actual  revolt)  had  its  source  at  the  centre — the  influence  diverging  in  all  directions 
from  head-quarters.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  circumstance,  as  Mr.  Burnell  had  done,  that  this 
precise  distinction  prevails  between  the  two  countries  in  such  a thing  as  architecture.  But  we  must  not 
too  hastily  suppose  that  the  comparison  goes  to  the  discredit  of  the  French  system,  or  to  the  magnifying 
of  our  own.  Each  system  must  be  allowed  its  own  advantages.  Both  would  go  on,  in  characteristic 
directions,  as  if  by  natural  law,  irrespective  of  all  criticism.  The  system  of  the  French  produced  results 
which  we  could  not  arrive  at  in  this  country.  Our  system,  also,  was  productive  of  results  unattainable 
by  our  French  neighbours.  Thus  it  was  that  at  present  we  suffered  under  positive  disadvantages  by 
the  overflowing  volume  of  individual  random  aspiration — every  theorist,  however  visionary  or  ignorant, 
regarding  himself  as  an  instrument  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  reviving  and  rejuvenating  art  by 
some  discovery  of  his  own.  Of  course,  the  vast  bulk  of  such  enthusiasm  only  ended  in  smoke ; but 
its  influence  was  none  the  less  oppressive  and  distracting,  and  productive  of  vain  contention.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  being  a thing  concentrated  at  the  head-quarters  of  affairs,  there  was 
much  less  of  this  peculiar  strife  of  self-assertion,  although,  at  the  same  time,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
less  of  what  we  value  as  freedom  of  individual  effort.  However,  both  systems  were  good  in  their  way  : 
the  English  might  congratulate  themselves  upon  works  which  show  more  personality  of  taste ; but  the 
French  equally  might  take  credit  for  enjoying  that  state  of  happy  repose  in  good  taste  which  we  should 
probably  never  attain.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  there  was  monotony  of  design  in  Paris.  In  one 
sense,  so  there  ought  to  be.  If  the  buildings  of  the  new  Boulevards  were  monotonous  in  design,  why 
was  this  so  ? Owing  to  want  of  skill  ? Certainly  not ; simply  because  the  purpose  of  those  buildings 
was  monotonous.  House  after  house  was  built  in  exact  repetition  of  the  same  requirements.  Therefore, 
one  might  say,  the  design,  primarily,  ought  to  he  the  same  throughout.  But,  proceeding  upon  this 
basis,  the  French  displayed  a merit  which  was  all  their  own.  Take  their  large  masses  of  building, 
however  monotonous  in  general  form,  and  note  the  versatility  and  power  of  individuality  in  their  detail , 
the  peculiar  and  never-ceasing  grace  of  French  architecture.  Little  tit-bits  of  design  everywhere  turned 
up — no  copying  from  what  was  over  the  way,  or  from  what  was  done  five  hundred  years  ago,  but 
intelligent  design  for  the  occasion.  This  was,  indeed,  a merit  which  the  English  architect,  however 
muscular  he  might  feel  himself  to  be,  could  not  afford  to  undervalue ; for  infinite  grace  and  polish  of 
detail  would  always  be  the  charm  of  French  architecture.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  these  were, 
of  course,  only  hasty  remarks  ; but  he  hoped  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Burnell  would  awaken  the 
interest  it  deserved,  and  receive  the  careful  attention  of  English  architects. 

Mr.  EDWARD  I’ ANSON,  Fellow,  rose  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  for  a very  thoughtful  and  careful 
paper,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  dissented  materially  from  some  of  the 
views  laid  down.  He,  for  one,  did  not  recognise  that  intense  monotony  which  was  asserted  to  prevail  in 
the  modern  style  of  French  architecture.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  bore  as  distinct  an  indi- 
viduality as  any  style  that  ever  existed.  He  would  confirm  what  Mr.  Kerr  had  stated,  that  not  only 
were  the  requirements  of  the  buildings  the  same,  but  would  add  that  the  police  regulations  of  the  City 
prohibited  the  facades  from  being  carried  up  more  than  a certain  height,  and  the  angle  of  the  roof  was 
regulated  in  like  manner.  As  ground  was  very  valuable  in  Paris,  and  as  it  was  always  the  custom  to 
build  to  a certain  height,  it  followed  that  this  was  a matter  beyond  the  control  of  the  architect,  and  a 
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point  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  This  general  uniformity  of  height  might  give  the  appearance 
of  monotony,  which,  however,  in  his  opinion,  was  amply  redeemed  by  the  amount  of  detail  which  the 
buildings  contained,  which  was  beautiful  and  appropriate,  and  throughout  there  were  such  distinctive 
characteristics  as  gave  individuality,  and  considerable  contrast  and  variety.  There  was  no  more  general 
character  than  he  believed  prevailed  in  the  architecture  of  all  periods.  He  was  satisfied  that  fifty  years  hence 
they  would  be  able  to  point  to  the  buildings  of  the  present  day,  and  say  within  a year  or  two  when  every 
building  was  erected.  There  certainly  existed  peculiar  distinctive  features  in  the  architecture  the  French 
architects  were  now  producing,  and  he  thought  in  diversity  of  taste  the  French  had  shown  themselves  at 
least  our  equals,  and  some  of  their  buildings  had  a stamp  which  set  an  example  to  all  Europe.  The 
Bibliotheque  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  by  Labroust,  was  a building  by  which  the  architects  of  England 
and  of  the  world  had  ; profitedand  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  terminus  of  the  Strasbourg  Railway  at  Paris, 
we  should  never  have  had  the  unrefined  imitation  of  it  which  we  have  at  King’s  Cross.  He  contended 
this  building,  of  the  Strasbourg  Terminus,  was  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  was  as  perfect  in  design  and 
as  completely  typical  in  its  way  as  a Greek  Temple.  Mr.  Burnell  had  borne  his  testimony  to  the  monu- 
mental work  of  the  Louvre.  Which  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  modern  edifices  which  the  world 
presented.  Thanking  Mr.  Burnell  for  this  paper,  he  must  at  the  same  time  say,  he  thought  French 
architecture  stood  out  very  distinctively,  and  showed  the  French  professors  of  that  science  to  be  great 
artists. 

The  discussion  was  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  29th  May. 


AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  SOME  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  AT  PRESENT  AFFECTING 
THE  STUDY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  Buskin,  Esq. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  15th,  1865. 

I SUPPOSE  there  is  no  man  who,  permitted  to  address,  for  the  first  time,  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, would  not  feel  himself  abashed  and  restrained,  doubtful  of  his  claim  to  be  heard  by  them,  even 
if  he  attempted  only  to  describe  what  had  come  under  his  personal  observation,  much  more  if  on  the 
occasion  he  thought  it  would  be  expected  of  him  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  general  principles  of  the  art 
of  architecture  before  its  principal  English  masters. 

But  if  any  more  than  another  should  feel  thus  abashed,  it  is  certainly  one  who  has  first  to  ask  their 
pardon  for  the  petulance  of  boyish  expressions  of  partial  thought ; for  ungraceful  advocacy  of  prin- 
ciples which  needed  no  support  from  him,  and  discourteous  blame  of  work  of  which  he  had  never  felt 
the  difficulty. 

Yet,  when  I ask  this  pardon,  gentlemen — and  I do  it  sincerely  and  in  shame — it  is  not  as 
desiring  to  retract  anything  in  the  general  tenor  and  scope  of  what  I have  hitherto  tried  to  say. 
Permit  me  the  pain,  and  the  apparent  impertinence,  of  speaking  for  a moment  of  my  own  past  work  ; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  what  I am  about  to  submit  to  you  to-night  should  be  spoken  in  no  disadvan- 
tageous connection  with  that ; and  yet  understood  as  spoken,  in  no  discordance  of  purpose  with  that. 
Indeed  there  is  much  in  old  work  of  mine  which  I could  wish  to  put  out  of  mind.  Reasonings,  perhaps  not 
in  themselves  false,  but  founded  on  insufficient  data  and  imperfect  experience — eager  preferences,  and  dis- 
likes, dependent  on  chance  circumstances  of  association,  and  limitations  of  sphere  of  labour  : but,  while  I 
would  fain  now,  if  I could,  modify  the  applications,  and  chasten  the  extravagance  of  my  writings,  let 
me  also  say  of  them  that  they  were  the  expression  of  a delight  in  the  art  of  architecture  which  was  too 
intense  to  be  vitally  deceived,  and  of  an  inquiry  too  honest  and  eager  to  be  without  some  useful  result 
and  I only  wish  I had  now  time,  and  strength  and  power  of  mind,  to  carry  on,  more  worthily,  the  main 
endeavour  of  my  early  work.  That  main  endeavour  has  been  throughout  to  set  forth  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual human  spirit  as  modifying  the  application  of  the  formal  laws  of  architecture,  no  less  than  of  all 
other  arts  ; and  to  show  that  the  power  and  advance  of  this  art,  even  in  conditions  of  formal  nobleness, 
were  dependent  on  its  just  association  with  sculpture  as  a means  of  expressing  the  beauty  of  natural 
forms  : and  I the  more  boldly  ask  your  permission  to  insist  somewhat  on  this  main  meaning  of  my 
past  work,  because  there  are  many  buildings  now  rising  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  in  other 
cities  of  England,  which  appear  to  be  designed  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  which 
are,  I believe  more  offensive  to  all  who  thoughtfully  concur  with  me  in  accepting  the  principle 
of  Naturalism  than  they  are  to  the  classical  architect  to  whose  modes  of  design  they  are  visibly 
antagonistic.  These  buildings,  in  which  the  mere  cast  of  a flower,  or  the  realization  of  a vulgar 
face,  carved  without  pleasure  by  a workman  who  is  only  endeavouring  to  attract  attention  by 
novelty,  and  then  fastened  on,  or  appearing  to  be  fastened,  as  chance  may  dictate,  to  an  arch, 
or  a pillar,  or  a wall,  hold  such  relation  to  nobly  naturalistic  architecture  as  common  sign-painter's 
furniture  landscapes,  do  to  painting,  or  commonest  wax-work  to  Greek  sculpture  ; and  the 
feelings  with  which  true  naturalists  regard  such  buildings  of  this  class  are,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
what  a painter  would  experience,  if,  having  contended  earnestly  against  conventional  schools,  and 
having  asserted  that  Greek  vase-painting  and  Egyptian  wall-painting,  and  Medieval  glass-painting, 
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though  beautiful,  all,  in  their  place  and  way,  were  yet  subordinate  arts,  and  culminated  only  in  perfectly 
naturalistic  work  such  as  Raphael’s  in  fresco,  and  Titian’s  on  canvass if,  I say,  a painter,  fixed  in 
such  faith  in  an  entire,  intellectual  and  manly  truth,  and  maintaining  that  an  Egyptian  profile  of  a head, 
however  decoratively  applicable,  was  only  noble  for  such  human  truth  as  it  contained,  and  was  im- 
perfect and  ignoble  beside  a work  of  Titian’s,  were  shown,  by  his  antagonist,  the  coloured  daguerreotype 
of  a human  body  in  its  nakedness,  and  told  that  it  was  art  such  as  that  which  he  really  advocated,  and 
to  such  art  that  his  principles,  if  carried  out,  would  finally  lead. 

And  because  this  question  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  organization  of  the  system  of 
instruction  for  our  youth,  I venture  boldly  to  express  the  surprise  and  regret  with  which  I 
see  our  schools  still  agitated  by  assertions  of  the  opposition  of  Naturalism  to  Invention,  and  to 
the  higher  conditions  of  art.  Even  in  this  very  room  I believe  there  has  lately  been  question 
whether  a sculptor  should  look  at  a real  living  creature  of  which  he  had  to  carve  the  image.  I would 
answer  in  one  sense, — no;  that  is  to  say,  he  ought  to  carve  no  living  creature  while  he  still  needs  to 
look  at  it.  If  we  do  not  know  what  a human  body  is  like,  we  certainly  had  better  look,  and  look  often, 
at  it,  before  we  carve  it ; but  if  we  already  know  the  human  likeness  so  well  that  we  can  carve  it  by  light 
of  memory,  we  shall  not  need  to  ask  whether  we  ought  now  to  look  at  it  or  not ; and  what  is  true  of  man 
is  true  of  all  other  creatures  and  organisms — of  bird,  and  beast,  and  leaf.  No  assertion  is  more  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  classical  as  well  as  of  subsequent  art  than  the  common  one  that  species  should 
not  be  distinguished  in  great  design.  We  might  as  well  say  that  we  ought  to  carve  a man  so  as  not  to 
know  him  from  an  ape,  as  that  we  should  carve  a lily  so  as  not  to  know  it  from  a thistle.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  asserted  in  the  presence  of  any  remains  either  of  great 
Greek  or  Italian  art.  A Greek  looked  at  a cockle-shell  or  a cuttlefish  as  carefully  as  he  looked  at  an 
Olympic  conqueror.  The  eagle  of  Elis,  the  lion  of  Velia,  the  horse  of  Syracuse,  the  bull  of  Thurii,  the 
dolphin  of  Tarentum,  the  crab  of  Agrigentum,  and  the  crawfish  of  Catana,  are  studied  as  closely,  every  one 
of  them,  as  the  Juno  of  Argos,  or  Apollo  of  Clazomenae.  Idealism,  so  far  from  being  contrary  to 
special  truth,  is  the  very  abstraction  of  speciality  from  everything  else.  It  is  the  earnest  statement  of 
the  characters  which  make  man  man,  and  cockle  cockle,  and  flesh  flesh,  and  fish  fish.  Feeble  thinkers, 
indeed,  always  suppose  that  distinction  of  kind  involves  meanness  of  style ; but  the  meanness  is  in 
the  treatment,  not  in  the  distinction.  There  is  a noble  way  of  carving  a man,  and  a mean  one  ; and 
there  is  a noble  way  of  carving  a beetle,  and  a mean  one ; and  a great  sculptor  carves  his  scarabaeus 
grandly,  as  he  carves  his  king,  while  a mean  sculptor  makes  vermin  of  both.  And  it  is  a sorrowful 
truth,  yet  a sublime  one,  that  this  greatness  of  treatment  cannot  be  taught  by  talking  about  it.  No, 
nor  even  by  enforced  imitative  practice  of  it.  Men  treat  their  subjects  nobly  only  when  they  themselves 
Income  noble  ; not  till  then.  And  that  elevation  of  their  own  nature  is  assuredly  not  to  be  effected  by 
a course  of  drawing  from  models,  however  well  chosen,  or  of  listening  to  lectures,  however  well 
intended. 

Art,  national  or  individual,  is  the  result  of  a long  course  of  previous  life  and  training;  a neces- 
sary result,  if  that  life  has  been  loyal,  and  an  impossible  one,  if  it  has  been  base.  Let  a nation  be 
healthful,  happy,  pure  in  its  enjoyments,  brave  in  its  acts,  and  broad  in  its  affections,  and  its  art  will 
spring  round  and  within  it  as  freely  as  the  foam  from  a fountain;  but  let  the  springs  of  its  life  be  im- 
pure, ami  its  course  polluted,  and  you  will  not  get  the  bright  spray  by  treatises  on  the  mathematical 
structure  of  bubbles. 

And  I am  to-night  the  more  restrained  in  addressing  you,  because,  gentlemen — I tell  you 
honestly — I am  w’enry  of  all  writing  and  speaking  about  art,  and  most  of  my  own.  No  good  is  to 
!>•>  reached  that  way.  The  last  fifty  years  have,  in  every  civilized  country  of  Europe,  produced  more 
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brilliant  thought,  and  more  subtle  reasoning  about  art  than  the  five  thousand  before  them,  and  what 
has  it  all  come  to  ? Do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  I am  insensible  to  the  high  merits  of  much  of  our 
modern  work.  It  cannot  be  for  a moment  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the  inefficient  expression  of 
the  doctrines  which  writers  on  art  have  tried  to  enforce,  I was  thinking  of  such  Gothic  as  has  been  de- 
signed and  built  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Godwin,  or  my  dead 
friend,  Mr.  Woodward.  Their  work  has  been  original  and  independent.  So  far  as  it  is  good,  it  has 
been  founded  on  principles  learned  not  from  books,  but  by  study  of  the  monuments  of  the  great  schools, 
developed  by  national  grandeur,  not  by  philosophical  speculation.  But  I am  entirely  assured  that 
those  who  have  done  best  among  us  are  the  least  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done,  and  will  admit 
a sorrowful  concurrence  in  my  belief  that  the  spirit,  or  rather,  I should  say,  the  dispirit,  of  the  age,  is 
heavily  against  them ; that  all  the  ingenious  writing  or  thinking  which  is  so  rife  amongst  us  has 
failed  to  educate  a public  capable  of  taking  true  pleasure  in  any  kind  of  art,  and  that  the  best 
designers  never  satisfy  their  own  requirements  of  themselves,  unless  by  vainly  addressing  another 
temper  of  mind,  and  providing  for  another  manner  of  life,  than  ours.  All  lovely  architecture  was 
designed  for  cities  in  cloudless  air ; for  cities  in  which  piazzas  and  gardens  opened  in  bright  populousness 
and  peace ; cities  built  that  men  might  live  happily  in  them,  and  take  delight  daily  in  each  other’s 
presence  and  powers.  But  our  cities,  built  in  black  air  which,  by  its  accumulated  foulness,  first 
renders  all  ornament  invisible  in  distance,  and  then  chokes  its  interstices  with  soot ; cities  which  are 
mere  crowded  masses  of  store,  and  warehouse,  and  counter,  and  are  therefore  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  the  larder  and  cellar  are  to  a private  house ; cities  in  which  the  object  of  men  is  not  life,  but  labour ; 
and  in  which  all  chief  magnitude  of  edifice  is  to  enclose  machinery ; cities  in  which  the  streets  are  not  the 
avenues  for  the  passing  and  procession  of  a happy  people,  but  the  drains  for  the  discharge  of  a tormented 
mob,  in  which  the  only  object  in  reaching  any  spot  is  to  be  transferred  to  another ; in  which  existence 
becomes  mere  transition,  and  every  creature  is  only  one  atom  in  a drift  of  human  dust,  and  current  of 
interchanging  particles,  circulating  here  by  tunnels  underground,  and  there  by  tubes  in  the  air ; for  a 
city,  or  cities,  such  as  this  no  architecture  is  possible — nay,  no  desire  of  it  is  possible  to  their  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  singular  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  all  hope  that  conditions  of  art  may  be  combined 
with  the  occupations  of  such  a city,  has  been  given  lately  in  the  design  of  the  new  iron  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  Distinct  attempt  has  been  there  made  to  obtain  architectural  effect  on  a grand 
scale.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  work  to  prevent  such  an  effort  being  successful.  It 
is  not  edifices,  being  of  iron,  or  of  glass,  or  thrown  into  new  forms,  demanded  by  new  purposes,  which 
need  hinder  its  being  beautiful.  But  it  is  the  absence  of  all  desire  of  beauty,  of  all  joy  in  fancy,  and  of 
all  freedom  in  thought.  If  a Greek,  or  Egyptian,  or  Gothic  architect  had  been  required  to  design  such 
a bridge,  he  would  have  looked  instantly  at  the  main  conditions  of  its  structure,  and  dwelt  on  them  with 
the  delight  of  imagination.  He  would  have  seen  that  the  main  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hold  a horizontal 
group  of  iron  rods  steadily  and  straight  over  stone  piers.  Then  he  would  have  said  to  himself  (or  felt 
without  saying),  “ It  is  this  holding, — this  grasp, — this  securing  tenour  of  a thing  which  might  be 
shaken,  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaken,  on  which  I have  to  insist.”  And  he  would  have  put  some  life  into 
those  iron  tenons.  As  a Greek  put  human  life  into  his  pillars  and  produced  the  caryatid ; and  an 
Egyptian  lotus  life  into  his  pillars  and  produced  the  lily  capital : so  here,  either  of  them  would  have  put 
some  gigantic  or  some  angelic  life  into  those  colossal  sockets.  He  would  perhaps  have  put  vast  winged 
statues  of  bronze,  folding  their  wings,  and  grasping  the  iron  rails  with  their  hands ; or  monstrous  eagles, 
or  serpents  holding  with  claw  or  coil,  or  strong  four-footed  animals  couchant,  holding  with  the  paw,  or  in 
fierce  action,  holding  with  teeth.  Thousands  of  grotesque  or  of  lovely  thoughts  would  have  risen  before 
him,  and  the  bronze  forms,  animal  or  human,  would  have  signified,  either  in  symbol  or  in  legend,  whatevei 
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might  be  gracefully  told  respecting  the  purposes  of  the  work  and  the  districts  to  which  it  conducted. 
Whereas,  now,  the  entire  invention  of  the  designer  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  exaggerating  to 
an  enormous  size  a weak  form  of  iron  nut,  and  in  conveying  the  information  upon  it,  in  large  letters,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company.  I believe  then,  gentlemen,  that  if  there 
were  any  life  in  the  national  mind  in  such  respects,  it  would  be  shown  in  these  its  most  energetic  and  costly 
works.  But  that  there  is  no  such  life,  nothing  but  a galvanic  restlessness  and  covetousness,  with  which 
it  is  for  the  present  vain  to  strive ; and  in  the  midst  of  which,  tormented  at  once  by  its  activities  and  its 
apathies,  having  their  work  continually  thrust  aside  and  dishonoured,  always  seen  to  disadvantage,  and 
over-topped  by  huge  masses,  discordant  and  destructive,  even  the  best  architects  must  be  unable  to  do 
justice  to  their  own  powers. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  thus  the  mechanisms  of  the  age  prevent  even  the  wisest  and  best  of  its  artists 
from  producing  entirely  good  work,  may  we  not  reflect  with  consternation  what  a marvellous  ability  the 
luxury  of  the  age,  and  the  very  advantages  of  education,  confer  on  the  unwise  and  ignoble  for  the  pro- 
duction of  attractively  and  infectiously  bad  work.  I do  not  think  that  this  adverse  influence,  necessarily 
affecting  all  conditions  of  so-called  civilisation,  has  been  ever  enough  considered.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  power  of  the  false  workman  in  an  advanced  period  of  national  life,  nor  the  temptation  to  all 
workmen,  to  become  false. 

First,  there  is  the  irresistible  appeal  to  vanity.  There  is  hardly  any  temptation  of  the  kind  (there 
cannot  be)  while  the  arts  are  in  progress.  The  best  men  must  then  always  be  ashamed  of  themselves ; 
they  never  can  be  satisfied  with  their  work  absolutely,  but  only  as  it  is  progressive.  Take,  for 
instance,  any  archaic  head  intended  to  be  beautiful;  say,  the  Attic  Athena,  on  the  early  Arethusa  of 
Syracuse.  In  that,  and  in  all  archaic  work  of  promise,  there  is  much  that  is  inefficient,  much  that  to  us 
appears  ridiculous — but  nothing  sensual,  nothing  vain,  nothing  spurious  or  imitative.  It  is  a child’s 
work,  a childish  nation’s  work,  but  not  a fool’s  work.  You  find  in  children  the  same  tolerance  of  ugli- 
ness, the  same  eager  and  innocent  delight  in  their  own  work  for  the  moment,  however  feeble ; but  next 
day  it  is  thrown  aside,  and  something  better  is  done.  Now,  in  this  careless  play,  a child  or  a childish 
nation  differs  inherently  from  a foolish  educated  person,  or  a nation  advanced  in  pseudo-civilization. 
The  educated  person  has  seen  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things,  of  which  he  would  fain  do  the  like — 
not  to  add  to  their  number — but  for  his  own  vanity,  that  he  also  may  be  called  an  artist.  Here  is  at 
■ -nee  a singular  and  fatal  difference.  The  childish  nation  sees  nothing  in  its  own  past  work  to  satisfy 
it'df.  It  is  pleased  at  having  done  this,  but  wants  something  better  ; it  is  struggling  forward  always  to 
reach  this  better,  this  ideal  conception.  It  wants  more  beauty  to  look  at,  it  wants  more  subject  to  feel. 
It  calls  out  to  all  its  artists — stretching  its  hands  to  them  as  a little  child  does — “ Oh,  if  you  would  but 
tell  me  another  story," — “ Oh,  if  I might  but  have  a doll  with  bluer  eyes.”  That’s  the  right  temper  to 
work  in,  and  to  get  work  done  for  you  in.  But  the  vain,  aged,  highly-educated  nation  is  satiated  with 
beautiful  things — it  has  myriads  more  than  it  can  look  at;  it  has  fallen  into  a habit  of  inattention;  it 
passes  weary  and  jaded  through  galleries  which  contain  the  best  fruit  of  a thousand  years  of  human  travail; 
it  gapes  ami  shrugs  over  them,  and  pushes  its  way  past  them  to  the  door.  But  there  is  one  feeling 
that  is  always  distinct,  however  jaded  and  languid  we  may  be  in  all  other  pleasures,  we  are  never  languid 
in  vanity,  and  we  would  still  paint  and  carve  for  fame.  What  other  motive  have  the  nations  of  Europe 
to-day  ? If  they  wanted  art  for  art’s  sake  they  would  take  care  of  what  they  have  already  got.  But  at 
this  instant  the  two  noblest  pictures  in  Venice  are  lying  rolled  up  in  outhouses,  and  the  noblest  portrait 
of  Titian  in  existence  is  hung  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  We  have  absolutely  no  motive  but  vanity  and 
the  love  of  money — no  others,  as  nations,  than  these,  whatever  we  may  have  as  individuals.  And  as  the 
thirst  of  vanity  thus  increases,  so  the  temptation  to  it.  There  was  no  fame  of  artists  in  these  archaic 
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days.  Every  year,  every  hour,  saw  some  one  rise  to  surpass  what  had  been  done  before.  And  there 
was  always  better  work  to  be  done,  but  never  any  credit  to  be  got  by  it.  The  artist  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  perpetual,  wholesome,  inevitable  eclipse.  Do  as  well  as  you  choose  to-day,— make  the  whole 
Borgo  dance  with  delight,  they  would  dance  to  a better  man’s  pipe  to-morrow.  Credette  Oimabue  nella 
pittura,  tener  lo  campo , et  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido.  This  was  the  fate,  the  necessary  fate,  even  of  the 
strongest.  They  could  only  hope  to  be  remembered  as  links  in  an  endless  chain.  For  the  weaker  men 
it  was  no  use  even  to  put  their  name  on  their  works.  They  did  not.  If  they  could  not  work  for  joy  and 
for  love,  and  take  their  part  simply  in  the  choir  of  human  toil,  they  might  throw  up  their  tools.  But 
now  it  is  far  otherwise — now,  the  best  having  been  done — and  for  a couple  of  hundred  years,  the  best  of 
us  being  confessed  to  have  come  short  of  it,  everybody  thinks  that  he  may  be  the  great  man  once 
again,  and  this  is  certain,  that  whatever  in  art  is  done  for  display,  is  invariably  wrong. 

But,  secondly,  consider  the  attractive  power  of  false  art,  completed,  as  compared  with  imperfect  art 
advancing  to  completion.  Archaic  work,  so  far  as  faultful,  is  repulsive,  but  advanced  work  is,  in  all  its 
faults,  attractive.  The  moment  that  art  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  sensitively  and 
delicately  imitative,  it  appeals  to  a new  audience.  From  that  instant  it  addresses  the  sensualist  and 
the  idler.  Its  deceptions,  its  successes,  its  subtleties,  become  interesting  to  every  condition  of  folly,  of 
frivolity,  and  of  vice.  And  this  new  audience  brings  to  bear  upon  the  art  in  which  its  foolish  and  wicked 
interest  has  been  unhappily  awakened,  the  full  power  of  its  riches : the  largest  bribes  of  gold  as  well  as  of 
praise  are  offered  to  the  artist  who  will  betray  his  art,  until  at  last,  from  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and 
fresco  of  Luini,  it  sinks  into  the  cabinet  ivory  and  the  picture  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Between  these 
highest  and  lowest  types,  there  is  a vast  mass  of  merely  imitative  and  delicately  sensual  sculpture; — 
veiled  nymphs — chained  slaves — soft  goddesses  seen  by  rose-light  through  suspended  curtains — drawing 
room  portraits  and  domesticities,  and  such  like,  in  which  the  interest  is  either  merely  personal  and 
selfish,  or  dramatic  and  sensatiopal ; in  either  case,  destructive  of  the  power  of  the  public  to  sympathize 
with  the  aims  of  great  architects. 

Gentlemen, — I am  no  Puritan,  and  have  never  praised  or  advocated  puritanical  art.  The  two 
pictures  which  I would  last  part  with  out  of  our  National  Gallery,  if  there  were  question  of  parting  with 
any,  would  be  Titian’s  Bacchus’  and  Correggio’s  Venus.  But  the  noble  naturalism  of  these  was  the 
fruit  of  ages  of  previous  courage,  continence,  and  religion — it  was  the  fullness  of  passion  in  the  life  of  a 
Britomart.  But  the  mid-age  and  old  age  of  nations  is  not  like  the  mid-age  or  old  age  of  noble  women. 
National  decrepitude  must  be  criminal.  National  death  can  only  be  by  disease,  and  yet  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, out  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  nations,  to  elicit  the  true  conditions  relating  to  its  decline  in  any  demon- 
strable manner.  The  history  of  Italian  art  is  that  of  a struggle  between  superstition  and  naturalism 
on  one  side,  between  continence  and  sensuality  on  another.  So  far  as  naturalism  prevailed  over 
superstition,  there  is  always  progress ; so  far  as  sensuality  over  chastity,  death.  And  the  two  contests  are 
simultaneous.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  victory  from  the  other.  Observe,  however,  I say  victory 
over  superstition,  not  over  religion.  Let  me  carefully  define  the  difference.  Superstition,  in  all  times 
and  among  all  nations  is  the  fear  of  a spirit  whose  passions  are  those  of  a man,  whose  acts  are  the  acts 
of  a man ; who  is  present  in  some  places,  not  in  others  ; who  makes  some  places  holy  and  not  others ; 
who  is  kind  to  one  person,  unkind  to  another ; who  is  pleased  or  angry  according  to  the  degree  of 
attention  you  pay  to  him,  or  praise  you  refuse  to  him ; who  is  hostile  generally  to  human  pleasure,  but 
may  be  bribed  by  sacrifice  of  a part  of  that  pleasure  into  permitting  the  rest.  This,  whatever  form  of  faith 
it  colours,  is  the  essence  of  superstition.  And  religion  is  the  belief  in  a Spirit  whose  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works — who  is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ; who  is  everywhere  present,  and  therefore 
is  in  no  place  to  be  sought,  and  in  no  place  to  be  evaded ; to  whom  all  creatures,  times,  and  things  are 
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everlastingly  holy,  and  who  claims — not  tithes  of  wealth,  nor  sevenths  of  days-— but  all  the  wealth  that 
we  have,  and  all  the  days  that  we  live,  and  all  the  beings  that  we  are,  but  who  claims  that  totality 
because  He  delights  only  in  the  delight  of  His  creatures  ; and  because,  therefore,  the  one  duty  that  they 
owe  to  Him,  and  the  only  service  they  can  render  Him,  is  to  be  happy.  A Spirit,  therefore,  whose  eternal 
benevolence  cannot  be  angered,  cannot  be  appeased;  whose  laws  are  everlasting  and  inexorable,  so 
that  heaven  and  earth  must  indeed  pass  away  if  one  jot  of  them  failed  : laws  which  attach  to  every  wrong 
and  error  a measured,  inevitable  penalty ; to  every  rightness  and  prudence,  an  assured  reward;  penalty, 
of  which  the  remittance  cannot  be  purchased ; and  reward,  of  which  the  promise  cannot  be  broken. 

And  thus,  in  the  history  of  art,  we  ought  continually  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  (while  except  in 
broadest  lights,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish)  the  work  of  religion  from  that  of  superstition,  and  the  work 
of  reason  from  that  of  infidelity.  Religion  devotes  the  artist,  hand  and  mind,  to  the  service  of  the  gods; 
superstition  makes  him  the  slave  of  ecclesiastical  pride,  or  forbids  his  work  altogether,  in  terror  or 
disdain.  Religion  perfects  the  form  of  the  divine  statue,  superstition  distorts  it  into  ghastly  grotesque. 
Religion  contemplates  the  gods  as  the  lords  of  healing  and  life,  surrounds  them  with  glory  of  affectionate 
service,  and  festivity  of  pure  human  beauty.  Superstition  contemplates  its  idols  as  lords  of  death, 
appeases  them  with  blood,  and  vows  itself  to  them  in  torture  and  solitude.  Religion  proselytises  by 
love,  superstition  by  war ; religion  teaches  by  example,  superstition  by  persecution.  Religion  gave 
granite  shrine  to  the  Egyptian,  golden  temple  to  the  Jew,  sculptured  corridor  to  the  Greek,  pillared 
aisle  and  frescoed  wall  to  the  Christian.  Superstition  made  idols  of  the  splendours  by  which  Religion 
had  spoken  : reverenced  pictures  and  stones,  instead  of  truths ; letters  and  laws,  instead  of  acts,  and  for 
ever,  in  various  madness  of  fantastic  desolation,  kneels  in  the  temple  while  it  crucifies  the  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  reason  resisting  superstition,  we  owe  the  entire  compass  of  modern  energies 
and  sciences  ; the  healthy  laws  of  life,  and  the  possibilities  of  future  progress.  But  to  infidelity 
resisting  religion  (or  which  is  often  enough  the  case,  taking  the  mask  of  it),  we  owe  sensuality,  cruelty, 
and  war,  insolence  and  avarice,  modern  political  economy,  life  by  conservation  of  forces,  and  salvation  by 
.‘very  man’s  looking  after  his  own  interests;  and,  generally,  whatsoever  of  guilt,  and  folly,  and  death, 
there  is  abroad  among  us.  And  of  the  two,  a thousand-fold  rather  let  us  retain  some  colour  of  super- 
stition, so  that  we  may  keep  also  some  strength  of  religion,  than  comfort  ourselves  with  colour  of  reason 
tor  the  desolation  of  godlessness.  I would  say  to  every  youth  who  entered  our  schools — Be  a Maho- 
metan, a Diana- worshipper,  a Fire-worshipper,  Root-worshipper,  if  you  will ; but  at  least  be  so  much  a 
man  as  to  know  what  worship  means.  I had  rather,  a million-fold  rather,  see  you  one  of  those  “ quibus 
ha*c  nascuntur  in  hortis  numina,”  than  one  of  those  quibus  hsec  non  nascuntur  in  cordibus  lumina ; 
and  who  are,  by  everlasting  orphanage,  divided  from  the  Father  of  Spirits,  who  is  also  the  Father  of 
lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

“ So  much  of  man,”  I say,  feeling  profoundly  that  all  right  exercise  of  any  human  gift,  so  descended 
from  the  Giver  of  good,  depends  on  the  primary  formation  of  the  character  of  true  manliness  in  the  youth 
that  is  to  say,  of  a majestic,  grave,  and  deliberate  strength.  How  strange  the  words  sound ; how 
little  does  it  seem  possible  to  conceive  of  majesty,  and  gravity,  and  deliberation  in  the  daily  track  of 
modern  life.  Yet,  gentlemen,  we  need  not  hope  that  our  work  will  be  majestic  if  there  is  no  majesty  in 
ourselves.  The  word  “ manly  ” has  come  to  mean  practically,  among  us,  a schoolboy’s  character,  not  a man’s 
We  arc,  at  onr  host,  thoughtlessly  impetuous,  fond  of  adventure  and  excitement;  curious  in  knowledge 
for  its  novelty,  not  for  its  system  and  results;  faithful  and  affectionate  to  those  among  whom  we  are  by 
chance  cast,  but,  gently  and  calmly  insolent  to  strangers  : we  are  stupidly  conscientious,  and  instinctively 
brave,  and  always  ready  to  cast  away  the  lives  we  take  no  pains  to  make  valuable,  in  causes  of  which  we 
have  never  ascertained  the  justice.  This  is  our  highest  type — notable  peculiarly  among  nations  for  its 
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gentleness,  together  with  its  courage ; but  in  lower  conditions  it  is  especially  liable  to  degradation  by  its 
love  of  jest  and  of  vulgar  sensation.  It  is  against  this  fatal  tendency  to  vile  play  that  we  have  chiefly  to 
contend.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Milton’s  Comus ; bestial  itself,  but  having  power  to  arrest  and  paralyse  all 
who  come  within  its  influence,  even  pure  creatures  sitting  helpless,  mocked  by  it  on  their  marble  thrones. 
It  is  incompatible,  not  only  with  all  greatness  of  character,  but  with  all  true  gladness  of  heart,  and  it 
developes  itself  in  nations  in  proportion  to  their  degradation,  connected  with  a peculiar  gloom  and  a sin- 
gular tendency  to  play  with  death,  which  is  a morbid  reaction  from  the  morbid  excess. 

A book  has  lately  been  published,  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Rhine,  with  illustrations  by  Gus- 
tave Dore.  The  Rhine  god  is  represented  in  the  vignette  title-page  with  a pipe  in  one  hand  and  a pot 
of  beer  in  the  other.  You  cannot  have  a more  complete  type  of  the  tendency  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded  in  this  age  than  in  this  conception,  as  opposed  to  any  possibility  of  representation  of  a river- 
god,  however  playful,  in  the  mind  of  a Greek  painter.  The  example  is  the  more  notable  because  Gus- 
tave Dore’s  is  not  a common  mind,  and,  if  born  in  any  other  epoch,  he  would  probably  have  done 
valuable  (though  never  first  rate)  work ; but  by  glancing  (it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  more  than 
glance)  at  his  illustrations  of  Balzac’s  “ Contes  Drolatiques,”  you  will  see  further  how  this  “ drolatique,” 
or  semi- comic  mask  is,  in  the  truth  of  it,  the  mask  of  a skull,  and  how  the  tendency  to  burlesque  jest  is 
both  in  France  and  England  only  an  effervescence  from  the  cloaca  maxima  of  the  putrid  instincts  which 
fasten  themselves  on  natioual  sin,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  of  European  capitals,  what 
Dante  meant  when  he  wrote  “ quel  mi  sveglio  col  puzzo,”  of  the  body  of  the  Wealth-Siren  ; the  mock- 
ing levity  and  mocking  gloom  being  equally  signs  of  the  death  of  the  soul;  just  as,  contrariwise,  a 
passionate  seriousness  and  passionate  joyfulness  are  signs  of  its  full  life  in  works  such  as  those  of 
Angelico,  Luini,  Ghiberti,  or  La  Robbia. 

It  is  to  recover  this  stern  seriousness,  this  pure  and  thrilling  joy,  together  with  perpetual  sense 
of  spiritual  presence,  that  all  true  education  of  youth  must  now  be  directed.  This  seriousness,  this 
passion,  this  universal  human  religion,  are  the  first  principles,  the  true  roots  of  all  art,  as  they  are  of  all 
doing,  of  all  being.  Get  this  vis  viva  first  and  all  great  work  will  follow.  Lose  it,  and  your  schools 
of  art  will  stand  among  other  living  schools  as  the  frozen  corpses  stand  by  the  winding  stair  of  the 
St.  Michael’s  Convent  of  Mont  Cenis,  holding  their  hands  stretched  out  under  their  shrouds,  as  if 
beseeching  the  passer  by  to  look  upon  the  wasting  of  their  death. 

And  all  the  higher  branches  of  technical  teaching  are  vain  without  this ; nay,  are  in  some  sort 
vain  altogether,  for  they  are  superseded  by  this.  You  may  teach  imitation,  because  the  meanest  man 
can  imitate ; but  you  can  neither  teach  idealism  nor  composition,  because  only  a great  man  can  choose, 
conceive,  or  compose;  and  he  does  all  these  necessarily,  and  because  of  his  nature.  His  greatness 
is  in  his  choice  of  things,  in  his  analysis  of  them,  and  his  combining  powers  involve  the  totality  of  his 
knowledge  in  life.  His  methods  of  observation  and  abstraction  are  essential  habits  of  his  thought, 
conditions  of  his  being.  If  he  looks  at  a human  form  he  recognises  the  signs  of  nobility  in  it,  and  loves 
them — hates  whatever  is  diseased,  frightful,  sinful,  or  designant  of  decay.  All  ugliness,  and  abortion, 
and  fading  away ; all  signs  of  vice  and  foulness,  he  turns  away  from,  as  inherently  diabolic  and  horrible  ; 
all  signs  of  unconquered  emotion  he  regrets,  as  weaknesses.  He  looks  only  for  the  calm  purity  of  the 
human  creature,  in  living  conquest  of  its  passions  and  of  fate.  That  is  idealism  ; but  you  cannot  teach 
any  one  else  that  preference.  Take  a man  who  likes  to  see  and  paint  the  gambler’s  rage ; the  hedge- 
ruffian’s  enjoyment;  the  debauched  soldier’s  strife;  the  vicious  woman’s  degradation; — take  a man  fed 
on  the  dusty  picturesque  of  rags  and  guilt ; talk  to  him  of  principles  of  beauty  ! make  him  draw  what 
you  will,  how  you  will,  he  will  leave  the  stain  of  himself  on  whatever  he  touches.  You  had  better 
go  lecture  to  a snail,  and  tell  it  to  leave  no  slime  behind  it.  Try  to  make  a mean  man  compose ; you 
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will  find  nothing  in  his  thoughts  consecutive  or  proportioned — nothing  consistent  in  his  sight — nothing 
in  his  fancy.  He  cannot  comprehend  two  things  in  relation  at  once — how  much  less  twenty  ! How 
much  less  all ! Everything  is  uppermost  with  him  in  its  turn,  and  each  as  large  as  the  rest ; but 
Titian  or  Veronese  compose  as  tranquilly  as  they  would  speak — inevitably.  The  thing  comes  to  them 
so — they  see  it  so — rightly,  and  in  harmony : they  will  not  talk  to  you  of  composition,  hardly  even 
understanding  how  lower  people  see  things  otherwise,  but  knowing  that  if  they  do  see  otherwise,  there 
is  for  them  the  end  there,  talk  as  you  will. 

I had  intended,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  to  incur  such  blame  of  presumption  as  might  be  involved  in 
offering  some  hints  for  present  practical  methods  in  architectural  schools,  but  here  again  I am  checked,  as 
I have  been  throughout,  by  a sense  of  the  uselessness  of  all  minor  means,  and  helps,  without  the  establish- 
ment of  atrue  and  broad  educational  system.  My  wish  would  be  to  see.  the  profession  of  the  architect 
united,  not  with  that  of  the  engineer,  but  of  the  sculptor.  I think  there  should  be  a separate  school  and 
university  course  for  engineers,  in  which  the  principal  branches  of  study  connected  with  that  of  practical 
building  should  be  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  and  honours  should  be  taken  in  mathematics ; but  I 
think  there  should  be  another  school  and  university  course  for  the  sculptor  and  architect  in  which  literature 
and  philosophy  should  be  the  associated  branches  of  study,  and  honours  should  be  taken  in  literis  hu- 
maniribus ; and  I think  a young  architect’s  examination  for  his  degree  (for  mere  pass,)  should  be  much 
stricter  than  that  of  youths  intending  to  enter  other  professions.  The  quantity  of  scholarship  necessary 
for  the  efficiency  of  a country  clergyman  is  not  great.  So  that  he  be  modest  and  kindly,  the  main 
truths  he  has  to  teach  may  be  learned  better  in  his  heart  than  in  books,  and  taught  in  very  simple  Eng- 
lish. The  best  physicians  I have  known  spent  very  little  time  in  their  libraries ; and  though  my 
lawyer  sometimes  chats  with  me  over  a Greek  coin,  I think  he  regards  the  time  so  spent  in  the  light 
rather  of  concession  to  my  idleness  than  as  helpful  to  his  professional  labours. 

But  there  is  no  task  undertaken  by  a true  architect  of  which  the  honourable  fulfilment  will  not  re- 
quire a range  of  knowledge  and  habitual  feeling  only  attainable  by  advanced  scholarship. 

Since,  however,  such  expansion  of  system  is,  at  present,  beyond  hope,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  render 
the  studies  undertaken  in  our  schools  thoughtful,  reverent,  and  refined,  according  to  our  power.  Especially, 
it  should  be  our  aim  to  prevent  the  minds  of  the  students  from  being  distracted  by  models  of  an  unworthy 
,r  mixed  character.  A museum  is  one  thing — a school  another ; and  I am  persuaded  that  as  the  efficiency 
of  a School  of  literature  depends  on  the  mastering  a few  good  books,  so  the  efficiency  of  a school  of  art  will 
depend  on  the  understanding  a few  good  models.  And  so  strongly  do  I feel  this  that  I would,  for  my 
own  part,  at  once  consent  to  sacrifice  my  personal  predilections  in  art,  and  to  vote  for  the  exclusion 
<»f  all  Gothic  or  Mediaival  models  whatsoever,  if  by  this  sacrifice  I could  obtain  also  the  exclusion  of 
Byzantine,  Indian,  Itenaissance-French,  and  other  more  or  less  attractive  but  barbarous  work;  and  thus 
concentrate  the  mind  of  the  student  wholly  upon  the  study  of  natural  form,  and  upon  its  treatment  by 
the  sculptors  and  metal  workers  of  Greece,  Ionia,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grascia,  between  500  and  350  B.C. 
but  1 should  hope  that  exclusiveness  need  not  be  carried  quite  so  far.  I think  Donatello,  Mino  of 
Ficsolc,  the  llobbias,  Ghiberti,  Verrocchio,  and  Michael  Angelo,  should  be  adequately  represented  in  our 
schools — together  with  the  Greeks — and  that  a few  carefully  chosen  examples  of  the  floral  sculpture  of 
the  North  in  the  thirteenth  century  should  be  added,  with  especial  view  to  display  the  treatment  of 
naturalistic  ornament  in  subtle  connection  with  constructive  requirements;  and  in  the  course  of  study 
pursued  with  reference  to  these  models,  as  of  admitted  perfection,  I should  endeavour  first  to  make  the 
student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  forms  and  characters  of  the  objects  he  had  to  treat,  and 
then  to  exercise  him  in  the  abstraction  of  these  forms,  and  the  suggestion  of  these  characters,  under 
due  sculptural  limitation.  lie  should  lirst  be  taught  to  draw  largely  and  simply ; then  he  should  make 
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quick  and  firm  sketches  of  flowers,  animals,  drapery,  and  figures,  from  nature,  in  the  simplest  terms  of 
line,  and  light  and  shade;  always  being  taught  to  look  at  the  organic,  actions  and  masses,  not  at  the 
textures  or  accidental  effects  of  shade  ; meantime  his  sentiment  respecting  all  these  things  should  be 
cultivated  by  close  and  constant  enquiry  into  their  mythological  significance  and  associated  traditions ; 
then,  knowing  the  things  and  creatures  thoroughly,  and  regarding  them  through  an  atmosphere  of  en- 
chanted memory,  he  should  be  shown  how  the  facts  he  has  taken  so  long  to  learn  are  summed  by  a great 
sculptor  in  a few  touches  ; how  those  touches  are  invariably  arranged  in  musical  and  decorative  relations  ; 
how  every  detail  unnecessary  for  his  purpose  is  refused  ; how  those  necessary  for  his  purpose  are  insisted 
upon,  or  even  exaggerated,  or  represented  by  singular  artifice,  when  literal  representation  is  impossible ; 
and  how  all  this  is  done  under  the  instinct  and  passion  of  an  inner  commanding  spirit  which  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  imitate,  but  possible,  perhaps,  to  share. 

Perhaps  ! Pardon  me  that  I speak  despondingly.  For  my  own  part,  I feel  the  force  of  mechanism 
and  the  fury  of  avaricious  commerce  to  be  at  present  so  irresistible,  that  I have  seceded  from  the  study 
not  only  of  architecture,  but  nearly  of  all  art ; and  have  given  myself,  as  I would  in  a besieged  city,  to 
seek  the  best  modes  of  getting  bread  and  water  for  its  multitudes,  there  remaining  no  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  other  than  such  grave  business  for  the  time.  But  there  is,  at  least,  this  ground  for  courage, 
if  not  for  hope : As  the  evil  spirits  of  avarice  and  luxury  are  directly  contrary  to  art,  so,  also,  art  is 
directly  contrary  to  them;  and  according  to  its  force,  expulsive  of  them  and  medicinal  against 
them;  so  that  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  I have  ventured  to  describe — whatever 
their  immediate  success  or  ill  success  in  the  teaching  of  art— would  yet  be  the  directest  method 

of  resistance  to  those  conditions  of  evil  among  which  our  youth  are  cast  at  the  most  critical 

period  of  their  lives.  We  may  not  be  able  to  produce  architecture,  but,  at  the  least,  we  shall 
resist  vice.  I do  not  know  if  it  has  been  observed  that  while  Dante  rightly  connects  architecture,  as  the 
most  permanent  expression  of  the  pride  of  humanity,  whether  just  or  unjust,  with  the  first  cornice  of 
Purgatory,  he  indicates  its  noble  function  by  engraving  upon  it,  in  perfect  sculpture,  the  stories  which 
rebuke  the  errors  and  purify  the  purposes  of  noblest  souls.  In  the  fulfilment  of  such  function,  literally 
and  practically,  here  among  men,  is  the  only  real  use  or  pride  of  noble  architecture,  and  on  its  accept- 
ance or  surrender  of  that  function  it  depends  whether,  in  future,  the  cities  of  England  melt  into  a ruin 
more  confused  and  ghastly  than  ever  storm  wasted  or  wolf  inhabited,  or  purge  and  exalt  themselves  into 
true  habitations*  of  men,  whose  walls  shall  be  Safety,  and  whose  gates  shall  be  Praise. 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson  (responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  President,)  said— He  was  taken  by 
surprise  in  being  called  upon  to  open  the  discusssion  after  such  a paper.  He  was  lost  in  the  vast 
variety  of  imagery,  the  noble  thoughts,  the  beauty  of  rhetoric,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  which 
distinguished  the  essay  they  had  just  heard.  There  was  one  sentiment  expressed  in  it  with  which  he 
cordially  agreed  : that  was  the  desire  for  the  union  of  sculpture  with  architecture — to  his  mind  an 
essential  point,  which  he  had  always  advocated  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  had,  on  previous 
occasions,  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  British  Museum,  that,  although  a building  of  much  promise, 
and  containing  the  elements  of  great  beauty,  the  absence  of  appropriate  sculpture  from  the  exterior 
deprived  it  of  much  of  the  effect  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  which,  doubtless,  had  been  intended  by 

the  architect.  It  was  the  want  of  feeling  in  the  masses  in  this  country,  to  which  the  lecturer  had 

alluded,  which  deprived  architecture  of  much  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  And  he  might  say  the 
niggardly  feeling  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  sculpture  was  a public  disgrace  to  the  country. 
For  his  own  part  he  would  not  confine  himself,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  had  done,  to  sculpture  as  essential 
to  architecture,  for  he  would  include  painting  also;  and  the  three  sister  arts  should  go  hand  in 
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hand  to  produce  perfect  expression  of  feeling  as  to  their  art.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  architecture  of  this  city  as  not  being  capable  of  producing  full  impressions,  from  the  absence 
of  noble  avenues  and  streets ; but  they  found  under  brighter  suns — in  Venice,  in  Genoa,  and  in 
Rome — how  beauties  were  produced  even  in  the  absence  of  noble  avenues  and  streets.  They  found, 
huddled  together,  narrow  streets  producing  grandeur,  but  wanting  in  that  magnificence  now  so  well 
displayed  in  the  boulevards  formed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  They  admired  the  noble  avenues 
he  was  creating.  (“  No,  no.”)  He  could  not  but  suppose  they  had  been  at  Paris,  at  Lyons,  at  Marseilles, 
and  other  cities  of  France,  and  had  seen  the  revolution,  which  had  been  produced  merely  by  the 
enlargement,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Emperor,  of  some  most  magnificent  lines  of  streets. 
Lyons  itself,  within  his  own  recollection,  was  a confused  mass  of  irregular  buildings,  strictly  utilitarian 
for  the  purposes  of  a manufacturing  town.  The  present  results  of  opening  up  new  thoroughfares 
rendered  it  worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  a great  empire.  The  city  had  been  pierced  from  end  to 
end,  and  now  displayed  its  many  monuments  of  great  beauty.  He  only  wished  we  had  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  public  spirit  in  this  city  in  the  opening  out  of  noble  avenues,  and  then  we  could  compete 
in  architectural  effect  with  our  continental  neighbours.  He  recollected,  upon  the  formation  of  Regent- 
street,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  what  a different  aspect  it  gave  to  that  quarter 
of  London.  It  was  the  first  of  that  kind  of  public  improvement  introduced  here.  In  mentioning  the 
operations  in  France,  he  did  so  to  encourage  ourselves  to  pursue  a like  course  with  like  results.  There 
were  other  feelings,  moral  and  poetic,  upon  which  Mr.  Rusldn  had  dilated ; but  they  touched  so  high 
a chord,  they  appealed  to  feelings  of  so  lofty  a nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  at  once  expression 
to  those  emotions,  which  were  called  forth  by  such  a theme  so  powerfully  treated.  It  required  the 
seclusion  of  the  study  and  the  calmness  of  more  deliberate  consideration,  greater  than  could  be  given  in 
the  mere  hearing  it  delivered.  There  was  so  much  of  beauty  and  instruction  in  that  composition,  that 
he  begged  to  propose  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rusldn  for  his  learned  and  valuable  paper. 

Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  Vice-President,  said  his  own  feelings  were  just  such  as  had  been 
expressed  by  their  excellent  late  President,  Professor  Donaldson,  in  reference  to  venturing  to  say  a word 
after  what  they  had  heard  from  the  lecturer ; and  the  more  so  because  he  confessed  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  in  many  respects,  that  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  views  which  had  been  so  eloquently  brought 
before  them.  He  confessed  that,  on  several  points,  he  feared  he  might  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and,  therefore,  if  so  in  his  own  case,  that  gentleman  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  world.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  naturalistic  treatment  of  sculpture,  for  instance,  he  had  educated  himself  very  much  upon  the 
system  which  Mr.  Ruskin  had  himself  argued  for  of  old.  To  use  his  own  words,  what  is  required  of  archi- 
tectural sculptors  is,  that  their  work  should  be  a noble  abstraction  of  nature,  not  a mere  imitation  of 
natural  forms  in  the  crude  sense  of  the  term ; not  the  mere  reproducing  of  the  outline  of  a leaf  or  of  a 
flower.  Now,  what  he  understood  by  this  abstraction  of  form  was  just  that  which  characterized  the 
treatment  of  foliage  by  the  13th  century  sculptors.  In  their  work  the  essence  of  the  natural  forms,  of 
growth,  of  curve,  of  outline,  was  preserved,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  brought  into  subservience  to 
architectural  work.  To  illustrate  the  misfortune  which  attended  the  mere  imitation  of  natural  forms,  he 
would  take,  as  an  example,  the  work  of  some  of  the  workers  in  metal  at  the  present  day,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  had  sinned  more  than  most  men  in  this  respect.  What  is  their  system?  They 
took  a number  of  thin  plates  of  iron,  cut  them  out  in  exact  imitation  of  natural  forms  in  some  soft 
material  which  docs  not  require  hammering — called  malleable  iron,  he  supposed  (because  it  never  required 
to  be  hammered)  ; they  twisted  them  about,  and  so  got  a sort  of  bad  imitation  of  natural  growth  ; these 
they  painted  all  sorts  of  strange  colours,  and  called  the  result  ‘artistic’  and  ‘naturalistic.’  He,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  inclined  to  call  it  the  most  odious  sort  of  art  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Again,  he  felt  so 
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strongly  the  evils  which  architecture  suffered  at  the  present  day  from  the  manner  in  which  many  modem 
buildings  were  covered  with  ornament  designed  in  this  way,  without  any  real  thought,  that  he  could 
almost  wish  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  prohibiting  all  sculptural  ornament  on  our  buildings 
for  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  probable  that  then  men  would  study  form  and  ancient  work  a little  more, 
and  so  have  more  chance  of  mastering  the  real  elements  of  the  art  of  architecture  than  they  bad  now, 
when  they  were  carried  off  from  architecture  to  the  almost  exclusive  consideration  of  collateral  subjects. 
Feeling  this  very  strongly,  and  that  many  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  perfect  in  form  and  in  character,  and  in  the  impression  they  produce  on  the  mind,  without 
any  use  of  sculpture  at  all ; feeling,  moreover,  that  more  sculpture  was  being  introduced  now  than  ever 
the  world  saw  before,  he  felt  that  the  enthusiastic  recommendation  of  this  study  of  nature  required  to 
be  received  with  some  caution.  What  they  wanted  was  moderation  and  self-restraint,  without  which  no 
great  effects  could  be  obtained  in  architecture.  Then,  again,  on  the  subject  of  superstition,  he  was 
rather  at  issue  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  inasmuch  as  the  19th  century  appeared  to  him,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  superstitious  century  he  ever  heard  of,  with  the  misfortune  that  its  superstitions  were  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind ; superstition  of  mere  imitation,  of  sham  fronts  in  building,  of  false  construction, 
and  of  tricks  in  building  which  they  never  saw  in  such  excess  before.  He  thought  the  least  superstitious 
age  was  that  in  which  the  greatest  individuality  marked  men’s  works,  and  in  which  the  best  artists  were 
produced.  Feeling  this,  he  would  say,  at  the  same  time,  how  great  was  the  debt  they  owed  to  Mr. 
Ruskin  for  what  he  had  told  them  to-night,  because  the  tendency  of  his  remarks  was  to  suggest  to 
young  artists  and  those  who  were  still  studying,  the  necessity  of  a religious  feeling  about  art,  and  that 
enthusiasm  without  which  no  art  could  be  good ; and  he  believed  fully  that  success  in  their  art  was  just 
as  possible  now  as  in  any  century  before,  to  those  who  did  their  work  honestly  and  enthusiastically ; 
feeling  this,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Buskin  for  the  admirable 
lecture  he  had  favoured  them  with. 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson  remarked  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Buskin,  had  been  extremely  minute  in  two 
or  three  instances  of  definitions  in  his  paper.  He  thought  they  should  draw  the  line  between  sculpture 
and  car  sung.  There  was  a strong  distinction  between  the  two.  They  could,  in  his  opinion,  hardly 
have  too  much  sculpture,  but  they  might  have  a great  deal  too  much  carving. 

Mr.  Street  wished  to  utter  a short  protest  against  the  praise  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  modern  French  system  of  architecture.  There  was  danger  in  any  system  of  education  which 
treated  it  as  always  uniform  for  all  men,  which  took  a man  out  of  that  original  dependence  upon  self, 
and  contempt  for  mere  traditions  which  always  marked  the  greatest  artists.  He  thought  no  such 
system  of  education  would  end  otherwise  than  it  did  in  France.  They  learnt  from  a paper  read  before 
them  a fortnight  ago  that  in  France  everybody  was  led  into  one  beaten  track.  There  was  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  architectural  education,  but  the  result  did  not  impress  him  as  being  satisfactory. 
He  used  to  love  Paris  very  much,  but  now  every  year  he  found  his  love  grow  less,  and  he  felt  very  much 
the  same  about  Lyons.  If  there  was  one  town  more  than  another  which  was  charming  to  an  architect 
it  was  Genoa,  where  there  was  only  one  street  in  the  town  more  than  half  the  width  of  this  room — 
where  the  streets  were  mere  alleys,  but  in  which  they  felt  the  power  and  the  force  of  architecture  more 
than  in  the  broadest  avenues  of  Paris. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr,  Fellow,  wished  to  contribute  his  share  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
eloquence  and  imagination  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  lecture  of  their  eminent  friend.  At  the 
same  time,  though  he  was  sure  no  professional  architect  present  would  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
judge  an  amateur’s  argument  on  such  an  occasion  too  rigidly,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say  Mr.  Buskin 
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would  be  himself  distressed  if  he  thought  practical  men  hesitated  to  express  their  feelings  as  to  the 
true  effects  of  his  doctrine  on  the  profession  in  which  he  took  so  great  an  interest ; and,  therefore,  as  that 
gentleman  had,  with  such  good  purpose,  theorised  on  architecture  generally  in  many  views  of  the  art, 
he  would  suggest  to  him  one  other  view  which  he  might  take  of  it  with  much  practical  benefit.  There 
were  chiefly  two  principles  which  the  able  lecturer  had  laid  before  them.  The  one  was  very  easily  in- 
telligible, viz.,  that  architecture  ought  to  be  associated  more  than  it  is  with  sculpture.  By  sculpture  it 
was  plain,  as  several  speakers  had  pointed  out,  he  meant  what  they  called  carving  technically.  Of 
course  it  was  sculpture  in  the  high  sense  of  which  he  had  spoken.  He  would  make  such  carving  of 
that  high  character  of  art  which  placed  it  on  a level  with  sculpture.  So  far,  then,  as  this  first  point 
went,  it  was  a mere  question  partly  of  taste,  and  partly  of  possibility  how  far  an  architect  could 
carry  out  the  principle.  But  this  was  not  the  chief  doctrine  which  the  lecturer  had  developed.  There 
was  another  idea  which  he  and  others  had  been  elaborating  for  many  years  past.  It  was  in  some 
degree  vaguely  indicated  when  he  stated  that  he  always  considered  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
to  be  one.  But  another  item  must  be  added  to  the  combination.  The  real  doctrine  taught  was,  that 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry,  are  one  ; and  that  was  the  principle  which,  although  argued 
with  the  best  intentions,  produced,  in  his  opinion,  infinite  detriment  to  architecture.  He  would  give  a 
ready  illustration  of  this.  Mr.  Ruskin  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  was  sick  of  art : he  said 
that  during  the  last  fifty  years  there  had  been  more  philosophy  expended  upon  art  than  in  all  the 
centuries  before.  [Mr.  Ruskin  : In  writings  upon  art.]  Yes;  but  writing  and  speaking  ran  in  the 
same  channel.  He  averred,  also,  that  it  produced  no  effect  upon  the  public,  and  this  they  all  would  admit. 
But  what  were  the  consequences  of  that  gentleman’s  own  artistic  philosophy  upon  himself — the  philo- 
sopher ? That  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  such  poetic  art,  and  had  turned  in  despair  to  prosaic  political 
economy.  Now,  he  wanted  him  to  be  sick  of  poetical  architecture,  and  to  turn  to  the  art  of  building 
architecture.  Twenty  years  ago  he  (Professor  Kerr)  held  identically  the  same  views  which  that  gentle- 
man had  set  forth,  and  expressed  them,  to  similar  purpose,  although  with  a very  different  degree  of 
skill ; but  he  had  grown  out  of  them  by  twenty  years  of  practical  work ; and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  they  were  to  set  Mr.  Ruskin  up  as  an  architect  in  an  office  in  Whitehall,  and  gave  him 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  he  would  change  his  opinions  as  much  in  twenty  months  as  he  himself  had 
in  twenty  years.  It  was  most  dangerous  to  say  that  there  was  anything  in  common  between  the 
poet  and  the  architect.  Practical  architects  ought  to  encourage  each  other,  and  to  encourage  their 
youth,  to  dissociate,  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  from  architecture,  all  such  romantic  and  visionary 
notions.  Architects,  primarily,  were  professional  men.  Part  of  their  profession  was  art,  of  course.  He 
used  to  say  it  was  all  art  once,  and  took  it  as  a sign  of  weak  intellect  when  people  attempted  to  gainsay 
that  proposition ; but  he  argued  now  for  the  practical  character  of  the  architect  as  a professional  man — 
a servant  of  the  public  for  the  efficient  design  of  buildings — precisely  like  the  engineer.  There  was  no 
lino  to  be  drawn  between  the  architect  and  engineer  except  the  division  of  one  particular  class  of 
practice  from  another.  There  was  nothing  in  the  engineer’s  work  which  was  incapable  of  being  made 
artistic.  Architecture,  as  an  art,  was  the  beautifying  of  that  which  is  constructive;  but,  first  and 
foremost,  the  subject  must  be  constructive  ; therefore  the  architect,  as  the  servant  of  the  public  in  this 
utilitarian  world,  must  first  look  at  the  requirements  of  building  in  a manner  alone — not  merely  the 
technicalities,  but  the  science  in  all  its  bearings;  then,  having  mastered  this  basis  of  his  business,  just 
as  the  painter  must  master  the  power  of  drawing,  the  mode  of  combining  colours,  and  the  principles  of 
grouping  forms, — having  placed  himself  on  the  only  safe,  practical  ground  by  a thorough  knowledge  of 
plan  ami  building,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  lie  entitled  to  speak  about  that  beauty  which  is  the  finishing 
- race  of  such  knowledge.  To  show  how  far  architectural  philosophy  had  benefited  architecture  in  this 
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country,  he  would  venture  to  say  it  was  in  the  City  of  London  alone  that  the  architect  was  properly 
appreciated.  He  would  not  forget  to  acknowledge  that  the  clergy  took  a certain  interest  in  it,  but  this 
was  connected  with  other  motives,  and  the  prosaic  City  of  London  was  the  place  where  architecture,  at 
the  present  moment,  was  most  cordially  encouraged.  He  thought  the  most  pernicious  influence  to  which 
architecture  could  be  subjected  was  that  miscellaneous,  so-called  philosophical  discussion ; and 
the  sooner  this  philosophical  era  was  closed,  and  a new  and  practical  era  begun,  the  better. 
It  was  on  this  theory  of  architecture — the  prosaic  and  practical  view  of  the  subject — that  he 
would  like  to  read  a treatise  from  Mr.  Luskin’s  fascinating  pen.  He  was  sure,  moreover,  that 
that  accomplished  writer  would  derive  more  satisfaction  from  it  than  from  any  effort  in  political  economy, 
which  would  only  lead  him  into  greater  and  more  contentious  criticism  than  ever,  while  this  could  do  no 
more  than  provoke  the  criticism  of  architects,  who  would  at  least  deal  leniently  with  their  friend. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  he  thought  there  could  be  no  better  justification  ol 
Mr.  Luskin’s  desponding  views  as  to  the  present  condition  of  things  than  that  such  should  be 
the  views  to  which  Professor  Kerr  had  been  reduced  after  a few  years’  practice  in  the  City 
of  London,  according  to  the  somewhat  naive  confession  he  had  just  made  : and  in  no  place, 
probably,  did  the  majority  of  buildings  erected  display  a more  utter  abnegation  of,  or  less  endeavour 
to  follow  out,  the  noble  principles  advocated  in  Mr.  Luskin’s  published  works  than  in  the  said 
City  of  London.  Notwithstanding  the  graceful  apology  that  Mr.  Luskin  had  made  for  his  previous 
writings,  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  felt  that  the  profession  owed  him  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  them,  and 
they  had  now  to  express  their  further  thanks  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  paper  just  read  relating 
to  the  education  of  architects ; but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  one  class  of  men  to  whom  refe- 
rence had  been  made,  who,  if  they  followed  out  the  views  laid  down  for  them  in  it,  would  have  to  be  most 
seriously  pitied— he  spoke  of  the  engineers — although  they  did  not  need  any  inducement  to  ignore  art 
as  part  of  their  preliminary  studies  ; but  why  one  whole  class  of  important  buildings  should  be 
turned  over  to  men  who  were  not  to  be  trained  even  to  attempt  to  make  them  artistic  he  was  at  a loss 
to  conceive.  Unfortunately  building  was  getting  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  such,  and  it  was 
that  which  led  many  of  those  present  not  to  agree  with  Professor  Donaldson  in  his  views  as  to  the  im- 
provements in  Paris.  That  there  were  improvements  in  many  respects  could  not  be  denied,  but  he 
himself  agreed  with  Mr.  Street  in  preferring  the  ancient  picturesque  “ higgledy-piggledy  ” system 
infinitely  to  the  soulless  monotony  which  hitherto  had  been  the  result  of  the  “ improvements  ” referred  to. 
Still  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  could  not  go  back  to  the  “ higgledy-piggledy  ’ 
system  again.  What  was  incumbent  upon  them  as  architects  to  do  was  to  set  their  own  mark  upon  the 
new  system,  and  in  some  way  to  render  artistic  those  works  which  at  present  partook  too  exclusively  ot 
the  character  of  engineering,  and  too  many  of  which,  as  Mr.  Luskin  had  described  them,  were  mon- 
strosities of  ugliness.  But  every  architect  in  practice  must  feel  that  there  is  in  the  present  day,  generally 
speaking,  if  not  an  antagonistic,  at  any  rate  an  apathetic  feeling  with  regard  to  art.  Leally  what 
became  necessary  for  the  architect  to  do  now  was  to  get  the  bit  into  his  mouth  and  keep  it  there,  and 
make  his  work  artistic  in  spite  of  such  apathy,  and  then,  when  people  thus  had  put  before  them  an  art 
of  a pleasant  and  genial  character,  they  would  take  pleasure  in  it.  The  few  opportunities  the  public  ha? 
had  of  late  have  been  much  admired — many  of  the  new  buildings  of  Oxford  were  so- — and  men 
thought  and  talked  much  about  them ; and  in  his  opinion  there  were  some  remnants  of  a healthy  feeling 
for  art  existing  which  architects  should  endeavour  to  encourage.  Grounds  though  there  might  be  tor 
Mr.  Luskin’s  desponding  views,  it  was  not  for  them  to  give  way  to  them;  their  clear  duty,  at  any  rate, 
was  to  battle  for  the  right  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and  he  trusted  they 
might  still  count  upon  the  aid  of  Mr.  Luskin’s  eloquence,  which  he  believed  had  proved  of  great 
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practical  value,  and  still  would  do  so,  if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
contest  in  the  manner  which  none  present  could  have  heard,  without  regret,  to  he  his  intention. 

Mr.  Wm.  White,  Fellow,  said  it  was  evident  there  had  been  several  modes  of  understanding  what 
the  lecturer  had  said  this  evening,  and  he  must  say  he  had  understood  him  in  a different  manner  from 
what  had  been  expressed  by  preceding  speakers.  It  seemed  that  the  great  thing  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
endeavoured  to  bring  before  them  and  insist  upon  was,  that  for  vitality  and  progress  in  art  they  must 
go  to  work  ah  initio ; that  they  must  work  up  from  the  very  lowest  organization  both  of  art  and  of 
architecture,  to  the  highest.  They  must  not  fall  back  by  way  either  of  imitation  or  eclecticism  upon  even 
the  finest  specimens  which  they  found  in  mediaeval  or  other  art,  nor  must  they  attempt  to  work  back- 
wards from  these  for  the  production  of  a new  phase  of  art.  That,  he  thought,  would  be  found  to  be  the 
gist  of  the  lecture  as  regards  the  main  branch  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  same  would  almost  apply  to  the 
different  branches  of  art  as  connected  with  engineering.  It  seemed  to  him  most  essentially  true  (with- 
out entering  upon  the  question  how  far  the  two  might  or  might  not  be  combined  in  practice)  that  the 
education  of  engineers,  as  engineers,  must  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  architects  as  architects  : 
the  one  being  based  upon  the  laws  of  forces,  and  the  other  upon  the  laws  of  beauty.  And  it  appeared 
more  especially  in  this  respect  to  be  so,  that  in  all  nature  the  most  beautiful  objects,  as  he  thought  he 
had  learnt  from  Mr.  Ruskin’s  writings,  were  those  which  apparently  were  the  least  to  be  regarded  as 
utilitarian.  He  thought  the  lecturer  had  brought  out  those  several  points  most  admirably,  and  he 
hoped,  as  their  late  President  had  said,  they  would  look  through  them  at  home,  and  consider  them 
quietly  in  their  studies. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  (responding  to  the  President’s  invitation)  said  he  had  been  thinking,  while 
listening  to  the  brilliant  orator  of  the  evening,  how  best  the  sensation  which  had  been  created  in  his 
brain  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s  animated  paper,  could  be  expressed  by  a single  adjective.  He  had  thought 
of  describing  his  own  mind  as  “ overcome,”  “ stupified,”  “ dazzled,”  “ lost,”  &c. ; but  none  of  those 
epithets  would  quite  do,  and  ultimately  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  word  “ ebloui ” 
was  the  only  term  which  could  adequately  define  the  mixed  state  of  surprise,  delight,  and  general  acute 
excitement  in  which  the  fiery  essay  the  meeting  had  just  heard  had  left  him.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
brief  discourse  the  accomplished  lecturer  had  handled  nearly  the  whole  scope  of  human  philosophy,  as 
well  as  of  the  art  which  it  was  their  privilege  to  practise,  tracing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  infinite 
ramifications  which  he  supposed  to  connect  the  material  elements  of  the  successful  practice  of  architecture 
with  our  moral  natures.  He  himself  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  in  the  too  confident  assumption  of 
such  a close  moral  relationship  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  propounding  a practical  fallacy,  and  one  far 
more  confusing  and  deleterious  than  could  result  from  his  supposing  the  bases  of  art  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  poetry,  according  to  the  objection  to  his  views  which  had  been  raised  by  Professor  Kerr. 
He  ( Mr.  1 )igby  Wyatt)  would  willingly  believe,  as  Plato  and  others  had  suggested,  that  there  existed  an 
analogy  between  moral  and  physical  beauty;  and  with  such  a perfect  humanity  as  Shelley  and  other 
poets  had  dreamt  of,  there  might  be  an  identity;  but  in  “these  degenerate  days”  morality  might  be 
perfectly  beautiful  without  its  following  that  beauty  must  necessarily  be  perfectly  moral.  His  own 
faith  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  theory  that  good  men  only  could  do  good — i.  e.,  beautiful — work  in  any  depart- 
ment of  art,  was  greatly  shaken  by  his  recollection  of  the  nature  of  the  lives  of  the  artists — Titian  and 
Correggio — whose  works  had  been  held  forth  as  models  never  to  be  destroyed — never  to  be  less  admired. 
When  he  thought  of  what  those  men  had  left  behind  them,  he  could  scarcely  conceive  that  the  moral 
— i.  c.,  anti-sensual — element  was  so  indispensable  to  the  production  of  even  conventional  beauty  in 
art,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  them  to  believe.  Although  he  thoroughly  endorsed  the  enthusiastic 
advice  to  all  artists  to  be  pure,  and  good,  and  noble,  still  he  did  not  think  the  making  good,  pure,  and 
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noble  men  was  certain  to  eventuate  in  fine  art,  which  had  indeed  flourished  with  peculiar  vigour  in 
periods  when  the  personal  depravity  of  both  patrons  and  producers  was  at  a rare  acme  of  debasement. 
The  art  practised  by  the  members  of  this  Institute  could  not  be  studied  and  mastered  on  moral  grounds 
alone.  It  was  built  up  of  the  natural  wants  and  yearnings  of  fallible  men ; it  dealt  with  material  nature 
in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  physics,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ministered,  and  was  pledged,  to  the 
creation  of  delight  through  form  and  colour,  to  the  displacement  of  painful  association  and  sensations 
altogether.  It  was  an  art  specially  cumulative,  dependent  on  foregone  conclusions,  experiences,  and 
studies  through  hundreds  of  years ; therefore  it  was  that  they  could  not,  with  advantage,  revert  now 
to  an  Age  of  Innocence,  or  put  themselves  back  into  the  position  of  infancy.  For  each  man  to  begin 
ab  initio , as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  White,  would  be  to  waste  life,  and  fall  a victim  in  an  insane 
struggle  with  time.  In  all  the  history  of  art,  every  man  who  had  succeeded  had  taken  up  his  life’s  practice 
at  the  stage  in  which  he  found  it,  and  had  brought  to  bear  upon  that  particular  condition  of  things  the 
interest  and  special  functions  of  his  genius.  It  was  not  by  going  back  into  an  infantine  condition  that 
they  could  hope,  within  the  narrow  scope  of  the  limits,  in  point  of  duration,  of  human  existence,  to  master 
the  principles  that  led  to  success.  The  materials  for  study  which  grew  up  spontaneously  around 
every  man,  were  enormous  alike  in  mass,  confusion,  and  diffusion ; and  the  great  difficulty  which  the 
architect  who  desired  to  do  well  must  feel,  was,  “ How  can  I ever  learn  all  my  lesson  ? ” That  lesson  was 
spread  out  before  him  in  thousands  of  pages.  The  question  was,  Which  were  to  be  scanned — which 
neglected:  which  mastered,  and  which  absorbed  by  him.  He  must  acquire  manual  dexterity  as  an 
artist  on  the  one  hand,  and  cultivate  his  imagination,  while  he  could  not  neglect  science  on  the  other.  If 
he  did  the  latter  he  would  be  hampered  in  practice  by  so  many  and  such  overwhelming  difficulties,  that  he 
would  become  bewildered.  Every  man  who  yearned  to  do  better  than  he  had  previously  done  in  every  way 
could  not  but  long  for  some  strong  hand,  some  potent  voice  of  sympathy  to  help  him  into  some  purer 
atmosphere,  where  he  might  breathe  more  freely,  and  see  his  way  more  clearly.  If  he  (Mr.  Digby  Wyatt) 
could  but  realise  the  verity  of,  and  grasp,  such  help,  feeling  any  reasonable  expectation  that  it  would 
lead  him  into  such  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  material  could  be  subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  and  the 
impure  to  the  pure,  he  would  clutch  at  it  with  delight ; but,  alas  ! lovely  as  had  been  Mr.  Ruskin' s 
picture  of  an  El  Dorado  of  Art,  it  was  too  poetical  to  feel  that  it  had  in  it  any  real  promise  of  hope 
and  success,  at  least  for  architects  with  their  daily  bread  to  earn.  He  was  delighted  by  the  vision  the 
magician  had  raised ; he  was  overpowered  by  his  rhetoric,  his  lofty  eloquence,  and  by  his  affluence  of 
brilliant  imagery.  For  these  at  least,  he  could  feel  great  and  sincere  admiration  and  gratitude ; and  for 
this,  at  least,  and  for  his  generous  sympathy  with  the  studies  and  labours  of  the  architect,  he  would 
most  heartily  second  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  already  proposed  to  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  said  he  rose  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  President, 
who,  being  newly  in  the  chair,  had  exercised  his  authority  with  a little  more  severity  than  probably 
he  would  do  when  he  had  held  that  position  longer.  He  had,  however,  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject 
for  he  was  a stranger  to  architecture,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  so  to  poetry,  and  most  of  all  to  painting. 
He  could  only  respond  to  all  he  had  heard  from  those  who  had  preceded  him  as  to  the  great  admiration 
and  delight  with  which  he  had  heard  the  eloquent  and  burning  words  which  Mr.  Ruskin  had  addressed 
to  them,  and  given  them  food  for  thought  for  a long  time  to  come.  To  point  out  his  individual  feeling 
in  reference  to  what  had  been  said  about  the  grand  effects  produced  by  modern  architecture  in  Paris 
and  other  places,  of  which  also  they  might  see  specimens  in  their  own  city,  he  wished  to  protest  against 
making  great  spaces  to  produce  effect  for  buildings  which  were  never  intended  by  their  architects.  He 
could  not  but  feel  regret  whenever  he  heard  of  new  schemes,  on  a grand  scale,  as  in  this  city,  for  instance, 
and  when  people  said,  “ There  is  a grand  building : it  ought  to  be  brought  forward.”  It  was  placed 
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there  because  the  architect  knew  it  was  not  going  to  be  seen  except  from  a certain  locality.  They  had 
seen  instances  in  which  buildings  considered  large,  and  of  some  importance,  had  been  dwarfed  by  being 
brought  too  prominently  forward.  St.  Martin’ s-in-the-fields  was  a fine  building,  and,  when  cooped  up 
in  a narrow  lane,  came  upon  them  with  a grand  effect. — now  it  was  lost ; and  so  with  respect  to  the 
talk  about  clearing  the  space  around  St.  Paul’s,  there  was  danger  that  a similar  effect  might  be  produced 
as  regards  that  noble  structure. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  remarked  that  there  were  occasions  on  which  gentlemen 
possessing  the  facility  of  speaking  might  be  excused  for  not  saying  a word ; while  there  were  also 
opportunities  on  which  the  expression  or  non-expression  of  an  opinion  became  the  exponent  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  a life-time.  On  the  latter  it  became  absurd  to  avoid 
responsibility  by  the  plea  of  the  insignificance  of  one’s  position ; and  he  therefore  was  anxious  to  record 
a protest  (which  in  far  better  language  than  he  could  summon  to  his  lips  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  M. 
D.  Wyatt  upon  grounds  very  similar  to  some  of  those  which  he  held)  against  several  of  the  opinions 
propounded  by  the  lecturer.  Although  he  fully  believed  that  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
quite  supposed  that  what  he  wrote  was  truth,  yet  as  Mr.  Papworth  had  never  felt  justified  in  giving 
an  unqualified  adhesion  to  those  pages,  and  had  never  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  he  ought 
to  concur  in  that  gentleman’s  doctrines  as  to  the  education  of  artists,  more  especially  of  architects, 
lie  requested  to  be  allowed  to  state  on  his  own  behalf,  and  certainly  on  the  behalf  of  some  members 
not  present,  that  an  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  vote  of  thanks  did  not  imply  approbation  of  all  the 
eloquent  discourse  which  had  just  been  partly  read  and  partly  extemporized  in  such  an  able  manner. 

The  President  said  before  putting  the  resolution  of  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ruskin  he  would 
sum  up  the  discussion  in  a few  words.  First,  in  reference  to  Professor  Kerr’s  spirited  allusion  to  the 
association  of  poetry  with  architecture  he  would  note  that  it  had  been  said  by  some  one  that  “ prose  is 
thought  expressed  in  the  best  words,  while  poetry  is  thought  expressed  in  the  best  words,  and  each 
word  in  the  best  place.”  So  to  apply  that  practically,  he  would  say  engineering  was  the  using  of  the 
best  materials  and  the  best  construction,  and  architecture  was  the  using  the  best  materials  and  the  best 
construction  in  the  best  form.  With  this  parallel  he  left  them  to  draw  the  inference  that  .architecture 
and  poetry  had  a little  more  to  say  to  each  other  than  Professor  Kerr  with  his  strong  common  sense  but 
de-poeticised  imagination  was  willing  to  admit.  Now  to  come  to  the  paper.  Every  one  who  had  spoken 
this  evening  had  characterized  it  as  a wonderful  specimen  of  rhetoric,  a grand  argument  boldly  conceived 
and  well  delivered,  but  he  must  say  there  was  one  under-current  which  their  gifted  friend  would  be  the 
first  to  feel  if  it  were  brought  before  him,  and  which  in  fact  he  had  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  paper,  that  to  his  mind  went  far,  not  indeed  to  destroy  its  effect,  but  to  suspend 
jt>  practical  power  of  usefulness.  This  feeling,  natural  as  it  was  to  a highly  organized  and  sensitive 
mind,  was  yet  one  which  it  was  their  duty  to  combat  against.  In  one  word,  it  was  the  feeling  of  u Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ? ” It  was  a sort  of  “ cnd-of-the-world-is-coming  idea,”  which  ran  through  people’s 
minds  more  than  they  were  generally  aware  of.  For  his  own  part,  taking  a contrary  side,  he  ventured 
to  express  the  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  had  their  part  to  play  in  the  world’s  progress  to 
throw  off  such  feelings,  and  to  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  great  sources  of  hope  and  improvement 
for  the  coming  ages.  Granting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  bad  taste  of  much  of  the  architecture  which 
met  us  up  and  down  our  towns  in  the  buildings  plastered  over  with  leaves  and  beasts,  heads,  and  every 
kind  of  fantastic  incongruity,  yet  they  had  Baker  Street  and  Harley  Street  to  place  in  the  other  scale, 
and  they  might  reasonably  say  that  the  present  bad  architecture  was  the  recoil  from  the  dreariness  of 
the  no-architecture  of  those  doleful  purlieus.  Putting  the  case  in  this  light,  he  called  on  his  friend 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  cheer  up,  and  recollecting  the  defence  of  primitive  ugliness  which  he  had.just  uttered,  to 
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go  into  our  streets  and  strive  to  make  there  the  discovery  that  we  were  after  all,  it  might  be,  in  that 
innocent  and  infantile  state  of  art  where  ugliness  was  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  its  good  intentions  and 
future  promise  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  If  he  would  but  look  at  things  in  this  light  he  would 
recognize  great  prospects  for  his  own  principles  in  the  future,  which  he  was  now  too  modest  and  too 
sensitive  to  recognize  for  himself.  One  protest  more  he  had  to  make  while  otherwise  echoing  the 
applause  so  deservedly  offered  to  that  eloquent  paper.  It  was  a protest  against  one  passage  in  the 
discourse,  which  was  after  all,  he  felt  sure,  only  one  of  those  figures  of  speech  which  great  orators  are 
apt  to  use  without  themselves  believing  in  what  they  say,  or  even  wishing  their  auditors  to  give  their 
own  credence  to  the  brilliant  trope.  Mr.  Buskin  in  one  passage  warmed  up  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
offered  to  throw  over  all  that  age  of  art  since  art  had  become  Christian  which  he  thought  really  good, 
on  condition  that  somebody  else  threw  over  all  those  other  ages  of  art  since  art  became  Christian  which 
he  thought  not  good,  and  for  what?  on  condition  that  all  united  in  limiting  art  education  to  that 
century  and  a half  of  Greek  or  rather  Athenian  refinement,  when  with  all  that  was  lovely  and  graceful  in 
external  forms,  society  had  become  elaborately  corrupt  in  all  its  relations,  hetaerje  ruled  statesmen,  and 
philosophers  went  wildly  astray  in  their  consultations.  He  did  not  believe  that  his  eloquent  friend  really 
meant  what  he  said  when  he  challenged  his  antagonists  with  his  bold  figure  of  speech.  In  conclusion, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  vote  of  thanks  he  had  now  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  meeting  would  be 
received  with  acclamation. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  acknowledging  the  high  compliment  paid  him,  said  he  would  detain  the  meeting 
but  a few  minutes,  but  he  felt  he  ought  to  make  some  attempt  to  explain  what  he  had  inefficiently 

stated  in  his  paper;  for  there  was  hardly  anything  said  in  the  discussion  in  which  he  did  not  concur: 

the  supposed  differences  of  opinion  were  either  because  he  had  ill-expressed  himself,  or  because  of  things 
left  unsaid.  In  the  first  place  he  was  surprised  to  hear  dissent  from  Professor  Donaldson  while  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  some  of  the  changes  which  had  been  .developed  in  modern  architecture. 
There  were  two  conditions  of  architecture  adapted  for  different  climates ; one  with  narrow  streets, 
calculated  for  shade ; another  for  broad  avenues  beneath  bright  skies ; but  both  conditions  had  their 
beautiful  effects.  He  sympathized  with  the  admirers  of  Italy,  and  he  was  delighted  with  Genoa.  He 
had  been  delighted  also  by  the  view  of  the  long  vistas  from  the  Tuileries.  Mr.  Street  had  showed  that 
he  had  not  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  distinction  between  near  and  distant  carving — between  carving  and 
sculpture.  He  (Mr.  Ruskin),  could  allow  of  no  distinction.  Sculpture  which  was  to  be  viewed  at  a 
height  of  500  feet  above  the  eye  might  be  executed  with  a few  touches  of  the  chisel;  opposed  to  that 
there  was  the  exquisite  finish  which  was  the  perfection  of  sculpture,  as  displayed  in  the  Greek  statues, 
after  a full  knowledge  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  object  pourtrayed ; both  styles  were  admirable  in  their 
true  application — both  were  “ sculpture  ” — perfect  according  to  their  places  and  requirements.  The 
attack  of  Professor  Kerr  he  regarded  as  in  play,  and  in  that  spirit  he  would  reply  to  him  that  he 
was  afraid  a practical  association  with  bricks  and . mortar,  would  hardly  produce  the  effects  upon 
him  which  had  been  suggested,  for  having  of  late  in  his  residence  experienced  the  transition  aoi 
large  extents  of  ground  into  bricks  and  mortar,  it  had  had  no  effect  in  changing  his  views ; and 

when  he  said  he  was  tired  of  writing  upon  art,  it  was  not  that  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had 

written,  but  that  he  was  tired  of  writing  in  vain,  and  of  knocking  his  head,  thick  as  it  might  be, 
against  a wall.  There  was  another  point  which  he  would  answer  very  gravely.  It  was  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  was  the  one  point  he  had  mainly  at  heart  all  through — viz.,  that  religion 
and  high  morality  were  at  the  root  of  all  great  art  in  all  great  times.  The  instances  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  did  not  counteract  that  proposition.  Modern  and  ancient  forms  of  life  might  be 
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different,  nor  could  all  men  be  judged  by  formal  canons,  but  a true  human  heart  was  in  the 
breast  of  every  really  great  artist.  He  had  the  greatest  detestation  of  anything  approaching  to  cant  in 
respect  of  art ; but,  after  long  investigation  of  the  historical  evidence,  as  well  as  of  the  metaphysical 
laws  bearing  on  this  question,  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  a high  moral  and  religious  training  was  the 
only  way  to  get  good  fruits  from  our  youth ; make  them  good  men  first,  and  only  so,  if  at  all,  they 
would  become  good  artists.  With  regard  to  the  points  mooted  respecting  the  practical  and  poetical 
uses  of  architecture,  he  thought  they  did  not  sufficiently  define  their  terms ; they  spoke  of  poetry  as 
rhyme.  He  thanked  the  President  for  his  definition  to-night,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  concur  with  him 
that  poetry  meant  as  its  derivation  implied — “ the  doing.”  What  was  rightly  done  was  done  for  ever, 
and  that  which  was  only  a crude  work  for  the  time  was  not  poetry ; poetry  was  only  that  which  would 
recreate  or  remake  the  human  soul.  In  that  sense  poetical  architecture  was  separated  from  all  utilitarian 
work.  He  had  said  long  ago  men  could  not  decorate  their  shops  and  counters ; they  could  decorate 
only  where  they  lived  in  peace  and  rest — where  they  existed  to  be  happy.  There  ornament  would 
find  use,  and  there  their  u doing  ” would  be  permanent.  In  other  cases  they  wasted  their  money  if  they 
attempted  to  make  utilitarian  work  ornamental.  He  might  be  wrong  in  that  principle,  but  he  had 
always  asserted  it,  and  had  seen  no  reason  in  recent  works  for  any  modification  of  it.  He  thanked  the 
meeting  sincerely  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  by  their  invitation  to  address  them 
that  evening,  and  for  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had  heard  him. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  GEORGE  R.  BURNELL’S  PAPER  ON  THE  PRESENT 
TENDENCIES  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  TEACHING 
IN  FRANCE, 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  29th,  1865. 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  said,  what  had  just  fallen  from  Professor  Donaldson  very  fairly  led  the  way  to  this 
discussion.  He  had  pointed  out  the  evils  of  our  hap-hazard  system  of  no  Government  encouragement 
of  architecture,  while  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper,  which  he  had  had  pleasure  in  reading,  had  shown  them  the 
great  dangers  of  a centralized  system  of  architecture. 

Mr.  EDWARD  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Visitor,  said,  when  he  assented  to  the  wish  of  the  meeting,  a month 
ago,  that  he  would  open  the  discussion  this  evening,  he  rather  responded  to  his  enthusiasm,  derived 
from  a residence  in  Paris,  for  French  art,  than  to  the  sense  of  his  ability  properly  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  discussion;  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  explain  that  he  might  have  to  repeat  observa- 
tions that  had  already  appeared  in  print ; for,  as  might  be  known,  he  had  written  much,  during  the  last 
our  or  five  years,  on  the  architecture  and  improvements  of  Paris.  He  could  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
conclusions,  ably  summed  up  by  Professor  Kerr,  and  which  he  thought  were  those  fairly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  viz.  that  the  amount  of  centralization  to  be  observed  in  France  was  altogether 
detrimental  to  art  in  architecture  there.  An  estimate  of  the  French  architecture  must  be  made  con- 
trastedly  with  our  own ; but,  that  the  comparison  might  be  fair,  it  was  necessary  that  conditions  should 
be  clearly  stated.  No  comparison  should  be  drawn  without  a very  careful  study  of  the  architecture  of 
Paris  in  the  French  capital  itself;  and  he  must  be  excused  in  saying,  he  feared  the  great  majority  of  our 
architects  did  not  give  that  amount  of  study  to  the  architecture  of  Pai*is  which  it  deserved.  He  was 
glad  to  except  Mr.  I’ Anson,  and  had  been  happy  to  hear  his  observations ; and  what  Professor  Kerr 
had  said  as  to  the  particular  merits  of  French  architecture,  was  correct.  It  generally  happened,  he 
thought,  that  English  architects  visiting  Paris,  took  it  en  route  to  some  other  place,  as  Italy,  and  only 
spent  two  or  three  days  there.  They  knew  that  the  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol  had  a certain  importance  : 
so  they  visited  it ; but  they  thus  derived  partial  and  therefore  rather  erroneous  impressions.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  because  enormous  areas  of  ground  were  appropriated  to  wide  boulevarts,  there 
were  not  narrow  streets  in  which  there  were  important  architectural  works.  Near  to  the  Church  of 
Ste.  Clotilde,  and  in  the  streets  leading  out  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  out  of  all  the  boulevarts,  there 
were  works  of  merit,  that  he  was  afraid  the  majority  of  English  architects  did  not  see  at  all.  To  omit 
these  from  an  estimate,  would  be  as  great  a mistake  as  would  be  made  by  a Frenchman  were  he  just  now 
to  attempt  to  judge  of  the  architecture  of  London  without  having  seen  Lombard  Street,  or  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  England  without  having  seen  Manchester.  To  treat  the  question  raised  in  the  paper,  they 
must  take  into  account  many  things,  such  as  system  of  government,  race  and  people,  antecedents  and 
history,  climate  and  atmosphere.  In  the  architecture  of  Paris  we  observed  a marked  taste  for  ornament, 
and  for  emblems  and  records  of  military  glory ; and  the  character  of  the  art,  further,  was  affected  by  the 
out-of-doors’  life  of  the  people,  by  the  great  dimensions  of  the  buildings  compared  with  our  narrow 
frontages,  and  by  the  absence  of  basements  lighted  from  street-areas.  Mr.  Hall  then  gave  a resume  ot 
of  the  statements  and  views  in  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper,  characterizing  some  of  them  as  irreconcileable  with 
one  another,  but  approving  of  much  that  Mr.  Burnell  had  said  respecting  deficiencies  of  the  system  oi 
art-education,  as  well  as  of  his  recommendation  of  the  study  of  science,  in  each  country,  as  essential  for 
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the  architect,  even  in  the  point  of  view  of  architecture  as  art.  Before  taking  up  the  statements  seriatim , 
he  adverted  to  some  advantages  that  the  French  practice  of  architecture  had.  Unquestionably  there  was 
in  France  a public  taste  for  art  in  architecture,  far  beyond  that  which  prevailed  in  this  country,  and 
which  was  promoted  by  the  habits  of  the  people  before  alluded  to,  or  the  love  of  looking  at  things  that 
were  decorative  or  interesting.  Questions  of  building-improvement  were  largely  discussed  by  the 
public.  He  had  read  the  French  newspapers  daily ; and  he  had  observed,  when  any  improvement  was 
under  discussion,  that  it  was  not  simply  considered,  as  in  the  case  of  a new  line  of  street,  what  were  the 
best  means  of  getting  from  one  part  of  the  capital  to  another  (though  he  considered  in  that  respect  the 
French  were  vastly  in  advance  of  us),  but  that  the  point  was  also  raised  of  the  probable  art-effect  of  the 
measure,  or  the  loss  or  gain  to  a particular  monument ; whilst  that,  on  such  questions,  the  opinions  of 
architects  were  quoted  and  deferred  to.  He  did  not  think  it  necessarily  followed  that  where  there  was  a 
taste  for  painting,  there  was  the  taste  for  architecture  that  architects  would  wish  to  exist ; but  it  was 
worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  the  critical  notices  of  the  Exhibition  of  our  Royal  Academy  were  limited 
to  four  or  five  numbers  of  The  Times , the  notices  of  the  French  Exposition,  by  M.  Theophile  Gautier, 
were  continued  in  the  Moniteur  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  numbers,  or  long  after  the  Exhibition  itself 
was  closed.  That  tejided  to  show  there  was  a love  of  art  in  France,  and  a public  appreciation,  such  as  we 
had  not  here.  Having  alluded  to  the  advantages  that  the  practice  of  architecture  had,  in  Paris,  for  the 
effect  of  buildings,  in  the  atmosphere  which  allowed  details  to  be  seen  and  appreciated,  and  did  not 
destroy  them,  in  the  magnitude  of  buildings  and  width  of  frontages,  and  in  the  equality  of  heights,  as 
compared  with  our  low  and  lofty  buildings,  side  by  side,  of  narrow  frontages,  he  gave  evidence  showing  that 
the  influence  of  architects  was  in  France  far  greater  than  in  England.  The  writer  of  an  article  in  Bentley’’ s 
Miscellany , of  November,  1861,  intending  to  show  that  the  influence  of  architects  in  new  Paris  was  not  what 
it  should  be,  had  said  : “ The  purely  speculative  nature  of  nearly  all  ” the  building  was  “ further  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  out  of  814  houses  built  in  1854  and  1855,  only  354,”  according  to  the  Revue 
Municipale , “ were  directed  by  architects  : the  rest  were  constructed  by  the  contractors  themselves,  on 
their  own  plans,  to  sell  again.”  Now  he,  Mr.  Hall,  would  ask  whether  the  same  proportion,  or  nearly 
half,  of  architects  employed,  to  structures,  would  be  found  in  England.  In  fact,  wherever  architecture 
could  come  into  play  there  was  an  architect,  as  attached  to  the  bureau , or  to  the  particular  building  or 
monument.  There  was  an  architect  for  the  Luxor  Obelisk ; there  was  one  even  for  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV;  there  was  one,  M.  Hittorff,  for  the  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Thus  when 
anything  required  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  repairs,  it  was  seen  to : whilst,  in  London,  our  public 
statues  were  neglected  ; and  it  had  been  difficult  to  say  who  was  responsible  for  them.  Contrasted  with 
these  favourable  conditions  of  the  French  practice  of  architecture,  the  English  practice  was  under 
disadvantages.  With  us  there  was  no  public  appreciation  of  the  art  in  architecture ; the  thing  appreciated 
was  that  which  was  ancient,  or  had  the  semblance  of  antiquity;  or  quantity  of  mere  work  was  mistaken 
for  art.  The  people  did  not  even  look ; but  praise  or  dispraise  was  given  at  hap-hazard.  He  referred  to 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism  of  the  railway-bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  to  a diametrically  opposite  opinion  in  a 
journal  of  some  position,  as  tending  by  the  fact  of  the  contradiction  to  shew  that  opinions  were  expressed 
iu  the  way  he  had  mentioned.  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under  which  English  architects 
laboured  was  the  siuokc-nuisancc  in  our  towns ; and  there  would  not  be  much  good  architecture  in  the 
Metropolis  till  this  nuisance  was  done  away  with.  It  prevented  our  seeing  the  art-work  that  there  might 
happen  to  be  in  buildings ; it  clogged  up  all  ornamentation ; and  the  result  was  difficulty  in 
getting  art  to  be  practised  as  they  wished  to  see  it  practised,  and  appreciated  as  they  wished  to 
see  it  appreciated  by  the  people.  Now,  whilst  opinions  were  being  expressed  unfavourably  to 
French  architecture,  we  should  pay  some  attention  to  those  by  Frenchmen  on  our  architecture. 
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Whilst  he  was  in  Paris,  in  1861,  there  appeared  in  the  Revue  Europeenne , an  article  by  M.  A.  Legrelle, 
(the  first  of  a series,  he  believed),  entitled  “ A travers  Londres,”  which  gave  some  of  these  impressions. 
And  he  thought  they  should  not  object  to  hear  the  opinions  of  enlightened  Frenchmen,  because 
some  blunder  was  made  as  to  the  importance  of  Leicester  Square,  or,  as  in  calling  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  “ Sir  Wren,”  in  falling  foul  of  our  practises,  which  happened  to  be  exceptional.  The  writer 
entering  London,  coming  from  France,  by  way  of  the  Borough,  said  of  what  he  saw,— “ There  reigns 
everywhere  there  an  uniform  and  implacable  ugliness  ....  Two  rows  of  houses,  exactly  identical,  look 
at  one  another  sadly  right  and  left.  To  speak  truly,,  the  street  is  rather  closed  in  by  two  walls 
pierced  with  windows  than  by  two  rows  of  houses.”  After  mentioning  the  smoke-blackened  brickwork, 
the  windows  a guillotine , and  the  public-houses  at  corners  of  streets,  he  got  to  the  City,  where  still 
he  found  chiefly  occasion  to  speak  of  the  smoke-nuisance,  and  the  part-begrimed  and  part- washed 
appearance  of  St.  Paul’s.  Without  quoting  all  that  the  writer  said  of  the  western  part  of  London,  of 
the  monotony  of  the  squares,  of  the  statues,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  features  of  the 
hero,  who  “ after  having  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  during  his  life,  was  yet  under  the 
necessity  of  enduring  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys  of  his  country  after  his  death,”  and  of  the  absence 
alike  of  variety  and  of  real  beauty  in  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  Mr.  Hall  said  it  would  be 
admitted  that  the  opinions  that  were  reasonably  expressed  of  London,  were  at  least  as  unfavourable 
as  any  that  could  be  expressed  of  Paris.  As  to  favourable  English  opinion  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  latter  capital,  he  might  refer  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  volume  on  the  “ Modern  Styles 
of  Architecture ; ” though  Mr.  Fergusson’s  opinion  was  qualified  more  than  it  might  have  been,  had  he 
consulted  the  admirable  illustrations  of  the  work  of  Cesar  Daly  rather  than  those  by  Calliat.  Mr.  Hall 
now  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  a short  rejoinder  to  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Burnell.  In  the  first 
place,  he  said,  for  the  comparison  and  opinion  to  be  just  and  accurate,  the  foreigner  must  suppose 
himself  in  the  position  of,  and  under  the  same  influence  as,  the  native  of  the  country.  In  the  works  of 
the  present  empire,  Mr.  Hall  said  there  was  a certain  unity  of  character,  or  that  harmony  which  is  served 
by  unity  of  style,  but  not  more  uniformity  than  there  is  in  the  works  of  any  period  of  celebrity ; and 
such  unity  no  more  interfered  with  variety  of  detail,  or  with  art,  than  did  the  style  of  the  English 
thirteenth- century  architecture.  The  assertion  as  to  the  so-called  uniformity,  and  that  as  to  the  being 
“ quite  at  sea,"  seemed  inconsistent.  So  far  as  the  centralization  might  dictate  neglect  or  disregard  of 
the  local  conditions,  as  of  climate  and  materials,  it  would  do  wrong,  and  as  much  so  in  the  art  point  of 
view  as  the  economical ; but  so  far  as  it  might  be  productive  of  a general  harmony  of  character  or  style, 
it  would  both  serve  art,  and  conduce  to  the  appreciation  of  the  art  by  the  public.  Variety  of  mere  style 
was  not  desirable : such  variety  meant  no  more  than  the  contemporaneous  prevalence  of  a multitude  of 
mere  imitations  : the  moment  there  were  distinctions  to  be  observed,  of  style,  the  aim  was  still  to  observe 
those  distinctions ; and  art,  in  which  some  amount  of  invention  was  an  essential  element,  lost  its  due 
importance.  The  obliteration  of  local  peculiarities  of  architecture  was  inevitable ; it  was  a result  of  improved 
means  of  communication ; and  it  might  be  even  to  be  desired.  No  merely  picturesque  or  antiquarian 
yearning  should  interfere  with  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  country  from  the  capital,  or  by  the  capital 
from  the  country.  Materials  brought  by  a railway  might  themselves  alone,  alter  the  physiognomy  of  the 
local  architecture.  Should  Manchester  have  refused  the  stone  that  came  from  Yorkshire  by  the  railways 
when  opened,  and  have  remained  a city  of  brick  ? The  disuse  of  the  mediaeval,  (though  it  was  not  so 
complete  as  would  be  inferred  from  what  had  been  said),  tended  to  show  that  art,  rather  than  reproduction, 
was  the  aim  of  the  French.  The  style  of  M.  Duban,  as  “ introduced  ” in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  was  really  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  Italian  ; and 
that  style  was  not  characterized  by  any  weakness  of  detail : neither  was  there  such  weakness  in  the 
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Bibliotheque  de  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  new  portion  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  was  quite  different  from 
the  old ; and  it  might  deserve  what  had  been  said  of  it ; but  the  general  effect,  there,  had  not  a defender ; 
the  chief  features  of  the  design  were  condemned : yet,  still,  there  were  details  of  great  beauty.  So  far 
from  being  imitated,  and  having  led  the  way  to  anything,  this  late  work  evidently  owed  much  to  the 
influence  of  certain  works  that  had  preceded  it.  As  to  the  influence  of  engineers  upon  architecture,  it  was 
bad,  if  detail  only  were  considered ; and  on  the  whole  it  was  productive  of  much  ugliness : still  it  had 
been  contended,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  useful  lessons  just  now  could  be  derived  from  the 
“ common-sense  principles  ” of  engineers ; who  often  did  well,  or  when  avoiding  details  of  architecture, 
such  as  they  caricatured  only.  Mr.  Burnell  himself  tended  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of  engineers,  as 
shown  by  his  praise  of  the  Station  of  the  Paris  and  Strasburg  Railway.  As  to  the  allotment  of  distinct 
duties,  this  led  to  efficient  performance ; and  might  not  architecture  in  England  be  advanced  by  a similar 
system  in  the  profession, — comprehensiveness,  however,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  aim  in  the  architect’s 
education  ? As  matter  of  fact,  in  Paris,  the  churches  and  street-elevations  were  produced  by  numerous 
architects,  or  not  only  by  those  of  the  municipality.  The  system  of  education  was  always  recognized 
to  be  very  defective.  But  in  England  there  had  been  no  system ; and  it  could  hardly  be  considered 
there  was  one  at  present : albeit,  the  scheme  of  the  examinations,  setting  forth  the  subjects  of  study 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  young  architect,  was  an  immense  gain.  But,  though  the  system  in  France  was 
defective,  the  existence  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  like  institutions,  the  enthusiasm 
cultivated  amongst  the  young  men  in  the  ateliers , the  cheapness  of  books,  and  the  general  atmosphere 
of  art  in  which  the  French  student  lives,  and  the  requirement  of  a course  of  geometry,  constituted 
advantages  which  the  English  student  had  scarcely  yet,  even  not  forgetting  the  South  Kensington 
institution,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Architectural  Association.  He  said,  after  having  paid  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  architecture  in  France  was  more 
satisfactory  than  the  state  in  England.  The  taste  of  the  Prefect  might  be  somewhat  too  much  consulted ; 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  originality.  Mr.  Burnell  had  mentioned  the  names  of  three  or  four  architects  who 
had  done  nothing : he,  Mr.  Hall,  could  mention  the  names  of  hundreds,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
domestic  architecture,  who  had  produced  works  in  abundance,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  beauty.  These 
men  were  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  channel;  and  their  names  were  not  included  in  the  list  of 
corresponding  members  of  the  Institute.  He  thought,  a slight  attention  to  the  subject  would  lead  them 
to  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  French  architecture  as  now  practised,  different  from  those 
that  Mr.  Burnell  had  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  Pennethorne,  Fellow,  said  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper, 
but  had  listened  attentively  to  what  Mr.  Hall  had  said  this  evening;  and  rose  only  to  express  his  firm 
conviction  that  architecture  in  this  country  was  in  a far  more  healthy  state  than  it  was  in  France. 
Every  one  looking  round  London  at  the  buildings  now  being  erected,  as  well  as  at  those  recently  completed, 
must,  he  thought,  come  to  that  conclusion.  Without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  architects,  or  criticising 
the  buildings,  and  beginning  south,  he  might  point  to  the  large  club  houses  in  Parliament  Street,  the 
Bank,  and  Railway  Station  at  Charing  Cross;  in  the  north,  the  building  in  Holborn  and  Carey  Street; 
the  many  buildings  in  Lombard  Street  and  the  City; — to  say  nothing  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool 
and  other  cities; — and  he  felt  sure,  that  as  a whole,  taking  the  like  number  of  buildings  of  the  like 
character  in  France,  they  would  not  equal  those  of  England.  To  refer  to  Gothic  works  was  unnecessary, 
because  they  were  allowed  to  be  superior  to  the  modern  Gothic  works  of  France.  English  architects 
might  have  differences  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  best  style  to  be  adopted,  and  some  young  architects 
might  produce  works  in  their  search  after  novelty  of  neither  one  style  nor  the  other;  but  taking  it 
altogether,  there  was  an  energy  and  an  excitement  about  English  architecture  which  was  certain  at  last 
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to  raise  architecture  in  this  country  to  the  rank  of  a school,  or  rather  two  schools,  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  but  both  perfectly  excellent.  The  one  as  good  and  perfect  as  in  the  times  when  mediaeval 
architecture  flourished ; the  other  he  believed  better  than  the  Italian,  because  it  would  rest  on  the 
principles  established  first  by  the  mathematicians  and  architects  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  In  short,  he 
believed  at  this  moment  architecture  in  this  country  was  in  a very  manly  and  vigorous  state,  and  that 
if  it  continued  to  progress  as  it  had  done  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  English  would  become  the 
best  school  of  architecture  in  Europe. 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  thought  it  was  somewhat  a pity  that  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  the  tu 
quoque  line  of  argument  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  of  no  great  importance  whether  or  not  the  non- 
architectural  portion  of  London  was  worse  than  the  modern  architecture  of  Paris.  It  was  too  sad  a fact 
that  the  majority  of  buildings  here  were  left  to  the  gloomy  devices  of  speculating  builders,  whereas  in 
France  the  services  of  the  profession,  such  as  they  were,  were  generally  employed.  If  a comparison 
were  to  be  made  between  the  recognised  professional  work  in  each  case,  then,  with  Mr.  Pennethome,  he 
did  not  fear  the  result,  and  in  his  opinion  the  conclusions  that  Mr.  Burnell  had  come  to  and  expressed  in  his 
paper  were  correct  ones.  In  examining  any  work  representing  the  buildings  by  modern  French  architects, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  cleverness  exhibited  in  the  plans,  but  this  was,  according  to  his 
own  experience,  always  succeeded  by  utter  disappointment  when  the  elevations  founded  upon  them  were 
considered,  and  by  the  feeling  of  surprise  at  its  being  possible  that  such  opportunities  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  could  be  treated  in  so  bald  and  common-place  a manner : as  to  the  details,  they  were  simply 
classic  or  Renaissance  and  water,  and  were  truly  a caution,  if  to  be  looked  upon  as  a probable  or  necessary 
result  of  an  academical  course  of  instruction.  There  were,  however,  certain  features  about  Parisian 
domestic  buildings  which  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  own,  and  he  doubted  not 
more  would  then  be  made  of  them  by  English  architects  than  had  been  done  in  France.  He  would  instance 
the  treatment  of  the  entrances  and  interior  courts  of  houses,  which  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
pleasant  effect ; indeed,  modern  requirements  were  by  no  means  necessarily  antagonistic  to  picturesque- 
ness, if  such  be  really  sought  for ; but  the  modern  French  architectural  mind  seemed  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  even  appreciating  that  quality  in  the  magnificent  works  which  had  come  down  to  them  from 
Mediaeval  times,  and  it  was  a sight  which  continually  roused  his  indignation,  to  witness  the  manner  in 
which  all  that  was  charming  was  being  ruthlessly  swept  away  from  such  towns  as  Rouen  and  Beauvais, 
to  make  way  for  “ improvements,”  which  bid  fair  soon  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  same  tasteless  monotony 
as  now  reigned  in  modern  Paris. 

Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  Fellow,  remarked,  that  discuss  this  question  as  long  as  they  would,  they 
would  never  agree  which  was  the  best  architecture,  English  or  French.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  one  had 
only  to  walk  from  one  part  of  London  to  another  to  see  huge  houses ; they  saw  the  same  in  France.  It 
was  also  in  vain  to  say  that  English  architects  showed  more  intelligence  than  French ; he  thought  not. 
It  was  a matter  of  opinion  on  which  they  were  not  likely  to  come  to  a conclusion.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  gentlemen  appreciated  French  architecture.  There  was  one  part  of 
Mr.  Burnell’s  paper  not  touched  upon,  which,  in  itself,  afforded  matter  for  a full  evening’s  discussion — that 
was  the  relative  merit  and  value  of  the  education  of  young  French  and  English  architects.  There  was  a 
great  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  year  1863  he  visited  France  in  reference  to  an  education 
scheme  of  his  own,  and  he  went  to  enquire  into  the  system  there;  and  he  found  the  young  men  were 
almost  without  control  from  their  masters ; that  they  were  concentrated  in  the  ateliers,  where  the  chief 
inducement  to  progress  was  the  competition  they  had  amongst  each  other,  the  senior  members  making 
the  juniors  their  fags  or  clerks,  and  all  combining  together  to  work  up  a design;  and  he  understood  in 
that  way  the  juniors  were  looked  after  by  the  seniors  with  more  care  and  painstaking  than  any  master 
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could  bestow ; and  the  result  was  that  they  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  works,  where  they  only 
assisted  as  subordinates,  in  obtaining,  as  they  hoped,  the  prize,  and  as  they  became  more  able 
draughtsmen  they  competed  for  the  prizes  which  were  the  general  incentives  of  the  students.  In  that 
way  he  believed  the  young  French  architects  were  more  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  their  art  than  most 
young  architects  in  London.  They  knew  that  in  the  practice  of  an  English  architect’s  office  there  were 
no  such  inducements.  This  Institute  offered  some  prizes,  but  they  were  not  accompanied  with  that  eclat 
and  public  display  which  distinguish  the  French  associations — which  stimulated  the  energies  and 
ambition  of  the  young  men.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  such  opportunities.  That  was  the  tendency 
of  French  teaching ; he  need  not  dilate  upon  the  tendency  of  the  English  system.  In  that  alone  there 
was  subject  for  a full  evening’s  discussion. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr,  Fellow,  considered  that  the  question  adverted  to  by  Mr.  I’ Anson  was  the  real 
point  for  discussion.  The  Channel  might  be  said  to  divide  two  nations,  as  characteristically  different 
as  might  be  two  fields  of  grain,  although  only  divided  by  a hedge ; and  any  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  one  country,  however  successfully,  was  not  to  be  taken  as  suitable  to  be  imported  into  the  other,  on 
account  of  its  success  in  the  first.  Especially,  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  this  country  French 
centralization  in  the  education  of  architects  would,  in  his  opinion,  fail.  He  therefore  thought  that,  for 
instance,  the  organization  at  South  Kensington,  as  applied  to  architecture,  would  not  succeed.  He  thought 
the  system  adopted  in  their  own  Institute  was  far  preferable ; the  individuality  of  the  efforts  of  students 
being  stimulated  by  their  having  a definite  curriculum  laid  down,  and  an  examination  instituted  upon 
that  basis,  but  no  more.  He  thought  such  a system  was  much  more  to  be  trusted  on  English  ground 
than  any  attempts  to  imitate  the  French  system.  In  proof  of  these  ideas,  he  quite  agreed  with  what 
his  friend,  Mr.  Pennethome,  had  said,  that  English  architecture  was  more  bold,  more  manly,  more 
vigorous,  at  the  present  moment,  than  the  architecture  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that 
English  architects  would  find  much  to  learn  in  a careful  study  of  the  practice  of  French  architecture. 
There  was,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  an  attention  to  detail  worthy  of  imitation  here.  In 
many  other  matters,  as  well  as  in  architecture,  Englishmen  claimed  to  have  more  of  rigour  and  energy, 
and  sometimes  more  of  passion  (in  that  poetic  sense,  which,  for  example,  had  been  instanced  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Institute);  — although  it  might  seem  strange  to  say  that  the  English  possessed  any  such 
enthusiasm  more  strongly  than  the  French,  yet  it  was  so; — but  all  the  while  the  French  had  a sort  of 
steady-going  discipline  in  the  administration  of  the  details  of  art  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  English 
architect  to  endeavour  to  acquire;  and  there  alone,  he  thought,  they  might  imitate  the  French  system. 
In  a word,  he  would  introduce  educationally,  if. possible,  more  careful  and  refined  elaboration  of  detail, 
without  surrendering,  in  general  design,  anything  of  national  English  individuality. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  Cates,  Associate,  said,  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  so  warmly  advocated  the  French  system 
of  education,  that  he  rose  to  express  his  own  hope  that  they  would  never  see  it  adopted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  I Ax  SON,  without  commending  the  system,  he  said,  it  had  produced  good  results  in  France.] 
Mr.  Cates  said,  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  explanation  would,  in  some  degree,  modify  what  he  had  intended 
to  say.  It  appeared  to  him  that  an  academic  system,  such  as  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  explained,  leading  all  the 
young  inen  to  strive  for  honors  in  one  academy — honors — to  gain  which  they  must  be  trained  in  one 
particular  line  of  art,  and  in  one  particular  school — was  one  that  was  detrimental  to  progress.  It  might 
be  adapted  for  France.  It  was  the  result  of  this  system  that  they  saw  in  the  buildings,  recently  published 
m the  work  of  M.  Cesar  Daly,  and  it  was  to  the  absence  of  it,  in  this  country,  that  they  owed  the  freedom 
;in<]  independence  of  English  architecture,  and  the  progress  it  had  made.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
I aper  they  had  missed  the  very  important  point  of  the  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  which 
M:  I Anson  had  spoken  of.  Mr.  Burnell  intended  to  show  that  official  influence  was  not  a beneficial 
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thing  to  architecture,  and  that,  under  such  care,  the  art  did  not  prosper;  and  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Pennethorne  and  Professor  Kerr  shew  that,  in  this  country,  they  had  made  great  progress  without  it. 
He  thought  the  system  of  medals  and  prizes,  and  examination,  adopted  by  this  Institute,  was  one  which, 
if  further  developed,  might  be  highly  beneficial : free  from  any  special  style  or  influence,  it  incited  men 
to  do  their  best  in  every  style,  and  the  best  design  was  sure  to  meet  with  reward.  As  regards  the 
respective  merits  of  the  architects  of  the  two  countries,  they  had  dealt  with  them  as  if  each  were  working 
upon  the  same  data.  The  English  architect  is  blamed  because  he  had  not  produced,  in  street  architecture, 
buildings  as  grand  as  in  France.  Let  those  who  cast  that  blame  look  at  the  difference  of  the  conditions 
under  which  each  worked.  In  the  one  case,  there  was  a large  area  of  ground,  and  valuable  ground, 
requiring  to  be  occupied  with  large  buildings  to  the  best  advantage,  with  exigencies  requiring  a complicated 
arrangement  of  plans,  which,  however  excellent  it  might  be  on  paper,  or  under  the  circumstances, 
frequently  became  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  English  house.  In  London  the  architect  was, 
for  the  most  part,  restricted  to  narrow  frontages;  he  had  the  limited  means  of  individuals,  and  the 
personal  wants  and  caprices  of  individuals  to  study.  He  had  no  demand  or  need  for  the  arrangement 
of  complicated  plans ; no  opportunity  for  broadness  of  effect,  except  in  few  cases.  The  comparison 
between  the  two,  therefore,  if  reduced  to  the  same  data,  would  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  English 
architect.  If  they  consulted  the  elevations  given  by  M.  Cesar  Daly,  beautiful  as  they  were  in  detail,  if 
they  dealt  with  them  as  works  of  architecture,  the  majority  of  them  would  be  found  wanting  in  taste, 
and  they  would  not  compare  with  similar  designs  of  English  architects,  though,  in  details  of  ornamen- 
tation, they  might  be  superior.  He  thought  much  of  the  deficiency  of  feeling  in  French  architecture  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  “ mill,”  through  which  all  their  architects  passed.  It  deprived  him  of  that  freedom 
which  the  young  architect  ought  to  claim  for  himself.  It  held  out  a prize  if  they  succeeded  in  a 
particular  system,  but  it  prevented  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  in  general  design,  which  they  exercised 
in  ornamentation,  but  which  the  English  architect  achieved  in  his  ensemble. 

Mr.  C.  F.  HAYWARD  (Hon.  Sec.,)  said  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  Professor  Kerr  and  others  were 
not  in  favour  of  a centralized  system  of  education  in  this  country,  and  also  to  hear  that  Mr.  I1  Anson  did 
not  approve  of  that  education  which  he  described  as  existing  in  France.  But  he  deemed  it  a most  fortunate 
circumstance  that  they  should  have  had  two  such  papers  as  those  which  had  been  consecutively  brought 
before  the  Institute  : one  by  Mr,  Burnell,  giving  an  entirely  practical  and  scientific  view  of  architectural 
education ; and  the  other  by  Mr.  Ptuskin,  setting  before  them,  in  such  glowing  and  poetic  terms,  the 
higher  anspirations  of  the  architect : — the  one  by  a gentleman  practically  engaged  in  both  engineering 
and  architecture,  and  a writer  full  of  scientific  information  : the  other  by  a most  distinguished  amateur, 
who  had  devoted  immense  personal  labour,  and  most  enthusiastic  and  painstaking  study  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  those  truths  of  art  and  construction  which  were  the  foundation  of  all  good  architecture.  The 
one,  inspired  by  a full  confidence  in  the  principles  of  scientific  research,  tempered  by  a sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties occurring  in  actual  every-day  work — the  other  by  a deep  and  earnest  faith  in  the  artistic  and 
poetic  elements  of  our  art,  untramelled  by  the  deadening  influences  of  dull  details,  and  unbiassed  by 
the  prejudices  contracted  in  daily  official  routine.  Thus  had  they  brought  vividly  before  them  both  sides 
of  the  question  : the  pure  scientific  view,  and  that  higher  artistic  one  to  which  they  ought  to  endeavour 
to  attain.  And  this  served  to  show,  he  thought,  the  position  in  which  the  architect  stood  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  the  engineer.  The  architect  had  to  deal  with  the  scientific  to  a large  extent,  but 
to  a much  greater  extent  with  the  artistic ; and  it  had  been  stated  in  this  room  that  the  less  the 
engineer  had  to  do  with  the  artistic  the  better.  He  differed  from  that  opinion,  but  would  not  say 
anything  on  that  subject  at  present,  except  to  observe  that,  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  even  when 
the  architect  and  the  engineer  were  one  and  the  same  person,  it  was  rather  to  the  detriment  of  the  art 
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than  to  the  benefit  of  the  science.  Agreeing,  as  he  did,  in  the  fullest  manner,  with  those  nobler  sentiments 
as  regards  the  poetic  element  in  architecture,  he  could  not  also  help  feeling,  alas  ! too  much  what  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  had  urged  (though  perhaps  not  quite  so  strongly  as  he  put  it),  that  there  was  a great  deal 
in  daily  practice  which  was  dragging  them  away  from  the  highest  aims  to  the  mere  engineering  and 
non-poetic  principle,  in  a way  which  was,  perhaps,  inexplicable  to  one  not  actually  engaged  in  building 
operations.  He  would  now  draw  attention  to  that  particular  part  of  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper  which  referred 
to  architectural  education,  in  a tone  which  was  indeed  far  from  encouraging.  The  gist  of  that  paper  was 
that  the  system  of  education  in  France,  after  so  much  had  been  said  with  regard  to  it,  had  been  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  producing  a noble  and  artistic  architecture  in  that  country.  Thus  it  came  singularly 
apropos  to  hear  Mr.  Ruskin  recommend  so  earnestly  that  individual  study,  that  high  moral  and 
religious  personal  training,  as  opposed  to  dry  academic  work,  which,  however  desirable  in  other  points 
of  view,  was  non-essential  to  make  them  good  artists.  Schools  of  art,  as  accessorial  to  architecture, 
were  of  use  only  when  there  was  a genuine  love  of  the  art  itself,  and  a genuine  desire  for  that  study, 
which  in  itself  was  enough  without  these  accessories,  but  which  ought  to  be  doubly  prosperous  under 
the  opportunities  which  were  now  offered  on  all  sides  for  the  acquisition  of  architectural  knowledge. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  they  had  had  a very  satisfactory  discussion,  and  he  would  sum  it  up  in  few 
words.  As  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  pointed  out,  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question : there  was  the  artistic 
side  and  the  political  side ; besides  which  there  was  the  educational  side.  It  struck  him  that  the 
difference  between  France  and  England  was  summed  up  in  one  word,  which  the  Frenchman  had  always 
on  his  lips.  It  was  one  which  might  seem  almost  blasphemous  when  applied  to  a human  being. 
Instead  of  a Frenchman  being  “ obliged”  to  you,  you  are  always  his  11  providence.”  A Frenchman 
always  appealed  to  a providence  of  some  sort ; it  might  be  republic,  king,  or  emperor,  for  the  whole 
system  of  French  education  tended  to  the  working  up  to  a centre,  with  inability  for  corporate  action, 
combined  with  great  clearness  and  ingenuity  in  the  individual.  Whether  French  architecture  were 
better  or  worse  than  English,  he  was  satisfied,  in  spite  of  Vestries,  in  spite  of  Boards,  and  all  else  that 
came  to  vex  their  souls,  that  the  architects  of  this  country  would  do  well  to  prefer  the  “ills  they  have  ” 
to  placing  themselves  under  a government  providence.  . 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  ASSIZE  COURTS 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  12th,  1865, 

By  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Fellow. 


The  Manchester  Assize  Courts,  the  building  I have  to  describe  to  you,  has  no  very  remarkable  points 
about  it  to  make  along  account  desirable  or  necessary ; but  I will  endeavour  to  explain  its  arrangement 
and  details,  as  best  and  as  briefly  as  I can.  For  the  ineyitable  prosiness  of  my  paper,  I must  ask  you 
beforehand  to  grant,  not  so  much  pardon,  as  pity,  in  consideration  of  the  hard  task  imposed  on  me  by 
our  Honorary  Secretaries.  It  is  very  uninspiring  to  have  to  speak  of  one’s  own  work.  Its  characteristics 
one  cannot  see  as  they  would  strike  a stranger,  and  criticism  on  it  is  of  course  impossible. 

A Bill  having  been  obtained,  giving  the  county  magistrates  the  necessary  powers  to  erect  Assize 
Courts  for  the  Hundred  of  Salford,  of  which  district  Manchester  is  the  centre,  a site  was  secured  by  them, 
which,  though  not  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  had  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  Victoria  Railway  Station, 
to  which  most  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Courts,  not  being  in  Manchester,  would  come.  If  not  as  open  as 
might  have  been  desired,  nor  with  dignified  surroundings,  the  site,  a plot  of  about  an  acre  and  a quarter, 
has  the  merit  of  facing  a principal  thoroughfare,  and  of  being  on  the  north-east  side  of  it,  so  that  the 
principal  fronts  are  in  sunshine — a point  which  I regret  is  not  more  systematically  insisted  upon  in  the 
choice  of  sites  for  our  public  buildings. 

The  land  was  purchased  in  1858.  Instructions  to  architects  competing  were  issued  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  the  designs  were  received  in  April  1859.  My  design  having  been  honoured  by  the 
selection  of  the  Committee,  the  enlargement  of  some  of  the  rooms  beyond  the  sizes  mentioned  in  the 
printed  instructions  was  determined  upon,  and  while  the  general  design  was  preparing,  the  site  (a  hill- 
side rising  gradually  from  the  street),  was  reduced  to  a level  plateau.  On  one  side,  that  towards  South 
Hall  Street,  it  was  discovered  that  a u dough,”  or  deep  water-course,  since  filled  in  with  rubbish,  had 
formerly  been.  A great  depth  had  in  this  part  to  be  excavated  before  a sound  foundation  was  reached. 

The  greater  part  of  the  walls  stand  upon  the  gravel ; a small  portion  on  red  sandstone.  No 
concrete  was  used  as  a foundation,  except  below  the  inverted  vault  under  the  tower,  but  all  the  walls  were 
built  upon  large  slabs  of  Crawshaw- Booth  flag,  seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  laid  transversely  and 
projecting  some  inches  beyond  the  brick  footings  of  the  walls  on  either  side.  The  rest  of  the  foundation 
walls  were  in  brick,  and  finished  with  a course  of  asphalte,  at  the  level  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
building,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  damp.  This  work  was  nearly  completed,  when  the  contract  for  the 
superstructure  was  let  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bramall,  of  Manchester,  for  the  sum  of  £69,979.  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1860.  The  building  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  July,  1864,  more  than  a year  after  the  appointed 
time,  Mr.  Bramall’s  operations  having  been  hindered  by  several  strikes,  and  by  severe  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  the  period  allowed  him.  I may  as  well  state  that  there  was  no  solemn  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone,  and  so  no  coins  of  the  realm  need  be  sought  for  under  the  ruins  of  the  building  by 
the  antiquarian  New  Zealander  of  the  future  ! 

To  describe  the  chief  divisions  of  the  building,  I may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  consists  of 
two  almost  distinct  parts ; the  main  structure,  containing  the  courts,  public  offices,  and  arrangements 
for  business ; and  the  judges’  residence  or  lodgings,  separated  from  the  former  by  a court  yard  in  front, 
but  connected  with  it  by  a corridor  at  the  back.  The  main  building  is  divided  into  three  storeys,  each 
floor  being  entirely  on  one  level.  The  basement,  the  floor  of  which  is  18  inches  or  2 feet  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  extends  over  the  entire  area  of  the  building,  and  is  14  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
rooms  on  the  principal  storey  fronting  the  street  are  19  feet  high  in  the  clear;  and  those  over  them, 
which  constitute  the  upper  storey  (there  being  nothing  above  the  principal  storey  at  the  back  of  the 
building),  are  about  20  feet  in  the  clear.  Where  there  are  flat  ceilings,  the  spaces  in  the  roofs  are 
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partially  occupied  by  workshops  and  ventilating  trunks.  In  the  basement  are  the  cells  for  prisoners 
under  immediate  order  for  trial ; various  chambers  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  building ; 
kitchens  and  refreshment  rooms.  On  the  principal  floor  are  the  central  hall,  the  Assize  courts  them- 
selves, a subsidiary  court,  called  “ the  Sheriff’s  Court  ” in  the  instructions,  and  the  various  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  the  different  officers  of  the  Courts,  witnesses,  and  jurors. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  situated  the  Chancery  Court  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  the  grand  jury 
room,  magistrates’  board  room,  and  barristers’  mess  room. 

To  describe,  in  the  first  place,  themost  important  parts  of  the  building — all  situated,  as  might  be 
expected,  on  the  principal  floor.  The  Crown  and  Civil  Courts  for  conducting  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Assizes  are  of  equal  dimensions,  viz.,  59  feet  by  45  feet,  exclusive  of  recessed  galleries  opposite  the 
bench,  are  39  feet  6 inches  high,  and  are,  I believe,  among  the  largest  courts  in  the  kingdom.  Behind  the 
bench,  in  both  courts,  are  of  course  the  judges’  retiring  rooms,  which  are  removed  from  each  other  only 
by  a narrow  vestibule  under  the  tower.  The  judges  thus  sit  dos-a-dos,  and  a consultation  if  needful  is 
easily  arranged.  These  courts  have  oak  wainscotting,  up  to  12  feet  6 inches  from  the  floor,  formed  of 
vertical  strips,  with  sunk  moulded  edges  ; above,  the  walls  are  of  Huddersfield  stone,  the  lower  part  being  of 
plain  ashlar  3 feet  high,  and  the  upper  broken  with  a deeply  recessed  arcade.  On  the  north-east  side, 
and  the  end  over  the  bench  in  each  case,  the  arches  are  occupied  by  the  windows,  while  on  the  south- 
west side  the  arcade  is  filled  in  with  plaster  for  wall  painting  in  the  future,  and  the  end  opposite  the 
bench  in  each  court  (the  arcade  being  open)  forms  an  upper  gallery  for  ladies,  recessed  and  slightly 
projecting.  The  chief  intention  of  these  galleries  was,  by  securing  a broken  surface  to  destroy  the  echo 
at  the  ends  of  the  rooms  farthest  removed  from  the  business  part  of  the  court.  Their  deep  shadow  also 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  arcades,  and  they  afford  a view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  The  Civil 
Court  is  divided  into  five  bays  in  length  by  three  in  width  ; the  Crown  Court  into  seven  in  length  by  five 
in  width.  In  the  latter  the  windows  are  of  one  light,  pointed  and  cusped,  with  iron  casements  hung  folding 
below  a fixed  iron  transom.  In  the  Civil  Court  the  windows  are  of  three  lights,  with  traceried  heads. 
The  ceilings  of  both  courts  are  of  plaster,  divided  by  wooden  beams,  and  decorated  in  colour  by 
Mr.  Crace.  In  the  case  of  the  Crown  Court,  the  sills  are  canted  somewhat  like  the  ceiling  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  other,  the  ceiling  is  slightly  coved. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  though  both  the  courts  are  of  precisely  the  same  size,  proportion,  and 
tittings,  lined  with  the  same  materials,  disposed  in  the  same  way,  and  filled  by  the  same  voices,  directed 
in  eacli  case  to  exactly  the  same  points,  the  Crown  Court  is  acoustically  the  better  one  of  the  two,  there 
being  no  echo  whatever  when  the  court  is  moderately  well  filled.  This  can  hardly  be  said  for  the  other 
room,  which  has  required  a thick  cloth  behind  the  arcade  of  its  gallery  to  destroy  its  echo.  The 
difference  I can  only  attribute  to  two  causes,  viz.,  that  the  Crown  Court  is  more  subdivided  into  bays, 
and  that  its  ceiling  is  canted  instead  of  being  coved. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Courts,  the  ordinary  practice  of  placing  the  Bar  opposite  the  Bench  has 
been  followed.  The  jury  is  on  the  judge’s  left  hand,  the  witness  box  on  his  right  and  brought 
close  to  the  Bench.  A passage  has  been  constructed  under  the  Bench  to  give  increased  facility  of 
communication,  particularly  with  the  witness  box,  which  can  thus  be  approached  directly  from  the 
central  hall  through  the  witnesses  rooms,  which  are  under  the  judge’s  retiring  rooms.  The  passage  has 
two  returns  at  right  angles  with  the  Bench,  and  over  these  returns  are  placed  galleries  raised  about 
seven  feet  above  the  lloor  of  the  courts,  intended  on  the  one  side  for  jurors  in  waiting,  being  immediately 
behind  their  box,  and  on  the  other  side  for  visitors,  and  (in  the  Crown  Court,)  for  the  grand  jury. 
Reporters  are  placed  immediately  below  the  jury.  The  seats  for  Queen’s  Counsel  are  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Court,  and  the  seats  behind,  intended  for  the  junior  counsel,  and  those  behind  them  again 
lor  witnesses  in  waiting  and  the  public  generally,  are  arranged  on  an  acoustic  curve,  so  that  (except  as 
regards  distance;  everybody  in  the  Court  has  an  equal  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  proceedings. 
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I ought  to  state  that  “ the  great  unwashed  ” come  in  by  separate  entrances,  at  the  end  of  the 
Courts  opposite  the  Bench,  and  stand  upon  a platform,  their  heads,  when  standing,  continuing  the  curve 
already  described.  All  the  fittings  are  of  oak  ; the  barristers’  seats  are  slightly  hollowed,  and  their  desks 
draw  out  for  the  convenience  of  those  wishing  to  write,  and  can  readily  be  pushed  back  to  admit  of  others 
passing.  In  each  Court  there  is  a dock ; that  in  the  Nisi  Prius  being  taken  to  pieces  or  put  together 
in  a very  short  space  of  time,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Court,  which  sometimes  has  suddenly  to 
enter  upon  criminal  business.  Each  dock  communicates  directly  with  the  cells  below. 

The  small  court  called  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor,  is  principally  used  for 
cases  of  a minor  character  tried  before  counsel.  Its  arrangements  are  of  an  ordinary  character. 

To  each  of  the  large  Courts  there  are  8 entrances,  (not  to  speak  of  two  doors  on  the  upper  floor 
leading  to  the  ladies  galleries  above)  ; one  for  the  judge  from  his  retiring-room  ; another  for  the  grand 
jury  ; another  for  common  jurors,  connecting  their  box  with  their  retiring-room  ; another  for  barristers ; 
another  under  the  Bench,  and  not  shewn  on  the  ground  plan,  for  witnesses ; another  for  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  the  public  and  those  having  business  in  Court,  and  two  others  opposite  the  Bench 
for  those  not  having  any  business  in  Court. 

All  these  entrances,  excepting  those  leading  to  the  retiring-rooms,  are  approached  from  the 
corridors,  which,  diverging  from  the  centre  hall,  run  round  the  building,  and  return  to  the  hall  again. 
The  centre  hall,  therefore,  forms  the  medium  for  communication  with  the  whole  building. 

The  dimensions  of  this  hall  are  100  feet  long  by  48  feet  6 inches  wide,  by  75  feet  high.  The 
roof  seems  at  first  sight  constructed  on  the  hammer-beam  principle,  divided  into  seven  bays,  but  it  differs 
in  one  important  respect  from  ordinary  hammer-beam  roofs.  The  thrust  is  not  outwards  on  the  side 
walls,  but  the  roof  is  supported  at  the  extremity  of  the  hammer-beams  by  two  latticed  timber-trusses 
16  feet  6 inches  deep,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  at  each  side,  and  resting,  with  a 
vertical  pressure,  upon  the  gable  walls,  which  are  buttressed  for  their  reception.  These  lattice  girders 
carry  king-post  principals,  supporting  the  upper  portion  of  the  roof,  while  the  massive  wall-brackets 
are  needed  principally  to  steady  the  girders.  The  spandrils  of  the  wall-brackets  are  filled  in  with  plate 
tracery  pierced  with  a geometric  design,  and  on  their  projecting  ends  are  perched  a row  of  grotesque 
figures,  with  their  backs  against  the  uprights  of  the  latticed  girders,  holding  the  gas  pendants  in  their 
hands.  The  spaces  between  the  rafters  are  in  plaster  coloured.  The  moulds  on  the  curved  ribs  are 
painted  in  black  and  vellum ; a little  Vermillion  and  blue  being  introduced  in  other  places. 

The  floor  of  the  central  hall  is  formed  of  slate,  and  chocolate  and  drab  tiles,  with  encaustic  and 
glazed  black  tiles  introduced  in  small  quantities ; the  whole  forming  a varied  geometric  pattern. 

The  hall  is  approached  from  without  by  three  entrances,  the  heads  of  which  are  pointed  and  filled  in 
with  tracery.  The  south-west  wall,  on  either  side  of  these  entrances,  is  pierced  with  an  arcade  supported 
by  granite  shafts,  and  lighting  the  staircases  which  ascend  to  the  floors  above.  The  sills  of  these 
openings  rake  with  the  stairs,  and  under  these  stairs  are  others,  also  communicating  with  the  hall,  leading 
to  the  refreshment-rooms,  &c.,  in  the  basement.  Opposite  the  principal  entrances  are  three  other 
doorways.  That  in  the  centre,  leading  to  the  vestibule  under  the  tower,  is,  in  fact,  the  way  byt  which 
the  judges  approach  their  Courts ; the  arches  on  either  side,  divided  in  the  centre  by  three  shafts,  set 
one  behind  the  other,  lead,  on  the  one  side,  into  the  lower  galleries  of  the  Courts,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  witness-rooms  below  the  judges  retiring-rooms.  Still  further  to  the  right  and  left  are  arches 
on  either  side  with  recessed  seats.  Above  the  three  central  arches  are  large  traceried  windows,  filled  in 
with  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  personages  whose  statues  are  in  course  of 
execution  for  the  outside  of  the  building,  over  the  main  entrance.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  two  large 
windows,  one  at  either  end.  The  window  looking  north-west  is  32  feet  high  by  18  feet  wide,  and 
consists  of  seven  lights.  This  window  is  filled  with  glass  illustrative  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
containing  the  figures  of  John,  Fitz  Walter,  and  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  their  arms 
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and  those  of  many  others  of  the  barons.  At  the  foot  is  the  following  extract  from  the  Great  Charter 
itself : — “ To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay,  right  or  justice.”  Under- 
neath this  window  is  a flat  segmental  arch  14  feet  wide,  behind  which  is  a general  inquiry-office,  used 
by  newspaper  vendors,  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  the  Post-office,  and  as  a place  for  the  depo- 
siting of  coats,  parcels,  &c.  The  other  end  of  the  hall  has  a six-light  window  filled  in  with  the  arms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  different  towns  within  the  hundred  of 
Salford.  The  walls  of  the  central  hall  are  lined  with  Huddersfield  stone,  except  a space  of  about  4 feet 
from  the  floor,  which  is  lined  with  tiles,  partially  glazed,  of  different  patterns  and  colours,  black,  drab,  and 
chocolate  predominating.  These  tiles  stand  upon  a stone  plinth  about  9 inches  high,  and  are  capped  by  a 
moulded  stone  string,  above  which  the  ashlar  commences.  The  only  further  ornamentation  of  the  hall 
is  the  string  which  runs  round  its  two  sides,  at  the  level  of  the  corbels  supporting  the  roof,  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  extract  from  Magna  Charta  commencing  “ Nullus  liber  homo,”  and  an  arcade  above  this 
string  on  the  south-west  side  filling  the  spaces  between  the  principals,  and  giving  light  to  the  upper 
corridors  behind  it.  This  arcade,  wliicli  somewhat  resembles  a triforium,  has  each  arch  divided  by  a 
granite  shaft  in  the  centre,  with  tracery  above,  and  affords  a good  view  of  the  hall  and  those  within  it 
to  the  curious  above 

The  corridors  are  10  feet  wide.  Their  floors  are  all  fireproof,  and  the  pavement  formed,  like 
that  of  the  central  hall,  of  slates  and  tiles,  the  pattern  not  being  so  rich.  The  walls  are  also,  like  those 
of  the  central  hall,  lined  with  tiles  up  to  a certain  height,  enclosed  by  stone  string  and  plinth ; above 
they  are  finished  in  Martin’s  cement.  The  ceilings  of  those  corridors,  which  have  other  corridors  above 
them,  are  generally  formed  of  brick  arches,  springing  from  transverse  cast-iron  beams,  supported  on 
stone  corbels.  These  arches  are  plastered  for  the  sake  of  reflecting  light.  The  south-east  corridor  is 
groined,  the  moulded  wall  ribs  intersecting  with  the  transverse  ribs  a little  above  the  springing. 
Though  in  these  vaulted  corridors  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  introduce  as  much  light  in  all  places 
as  could  be  wished,  yet  by  contriving  that  there  should  be  either  a window  or  a well-hole  with  a large 
roof- light  above  it,  at  the  end  of  each  length  of  corridor,  there  is  no  gloom  about  them  which  is 
considered  objectionable.  The  well-holes  possess  the  advantage — occurring,  as  they  do,  at  the  corners 
of  the  building,  where  the  corridors  return  at  right  angles — of  lighting  both  floors,  the  upper  corridors 
abutting  against  the  well  and  being  protected  by  a wrought-iron  guard,  and  the  passage  connecting  the 
two  lengths  being  carried  across  obliquely  behind  the  angle  pier  of  the  well. 

The  barristers’  corridor  at  the  rear  of  the  Courts  is  184  feet  long,  and  shut  off  by  glazed  doors  at 
either  end,  so  as  to  keep  it,  as  much  as  practicable,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bar.  Its  polygonal 
roof  is  glazed  in  the  upper  part  with  large  sheets  of  rough  plate  glass,  slightly  stained,  and  with  a 
geometric  pattern  hatched  upon  it  in  dark  brown.  Arched  and  cusped  principals  divide  these  lights 
every  10  feet,  and  are  relieved  in  colour.  On  one  side  of  this  corridor  are  the  Courts — on  the  other 
the  apartments  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Bar. 

The  central  hall  and  corridors  are  approached  from  the  outside  by  two  entrances.  The  main 
entrance,  groined  in  six  compartments,  is  filled  in  with  alternate  bands  of  warm  Huddersfield  and  blue 
Forest  of  Dean  stone.  The  ridge  ribs  rise  towards  the  centre  boss.  The  shafts  of  the  columns,  which 
are  sturdy  in  their  proportions,  being  2 feet  in  diameter,  are  of  Dalbeattie  granite. 

'I'he  inner  pair  of  shafts  illustrate  in  their  capitals  the  different  modes  of  punishment  resorted  to 
in  the  “ good  old  times,”  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  wheel,  the  pillory,  the  scolds’ -bridle,  the 
stocks,  and  other  valuable  institutions. 

Between  the  bases  of  the  outer  shafts  three  wrought  iron  gates  cut  off  access  to  the  outer  porch. 
These  gates  descend  through  the  steps  into  the  air  chamber  below  when  the  building  is  in  use.  The 
lavatories  and  other  conveniences  for  the  public  are  approached  from  recesses  on  either  side  of  this 
entrance  porch,  which  1 considered  a better  arrangement  than  their  opening  from  the  interior.  Just 
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before  coming  to  the  glass  doors  leading  to  the  central  hall,  a long  two-light  window  on  either  side 
presents  a view  of  the  staircases  ascending  to  the  right  and  left.  The  porch  is  40  feet  by  25  feet  in  its 
internal  dimensions,  and  gives  access  by  twenty-eight  steps,  arranged  in  two  flights,  to  the  level  of  the 
principal  floor. 

I have  said  that  the  main  entrance  faces  Great  Ducie  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  south-west 
front..  On  the  south-east  front  of  the  building,  that  nearest  the  city,  is  a side  entrance,  with  a groined 
porch,  12  feet  6 inches  square,  the  vaulting  being  filled  in  like  that  of  the  other,  but  the  vaulting  ribs 
themselves  being  less  richly  moulded.  . Within  the  porch  is  a groined  vestibule,  uniting  with  the 
corridor  running  north-east  in  giving  a more  varied  effect  of  column,  arch,  and  vault  than  is  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  building.  To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  rises  a staircase,  having  the  spandril  wall 
pierced  between  the  two  flights  with  an  arcade.  This  staircase  is  lighted  by  five  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  21  feet  high,  on  the  sides  of  an  octagonal  and  buttressed  tower — a prominent  object  from  the 
street.  This  lantern  is  groined  like  the  corridor  below  it.  The  steps,  like  those  of  all  the  other 
staircases  in  the  building,  are  6 feet  in  width,  and  of  Derbyshire  stone.  There  is  a fourth  staircase  at 
the  north-west  end,  lighted  by  a large  window  of  five  lights,  20  feet  high,  over  the  roof  of  an  adjoining 
consultation  room. 

Opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  seen  through  the  gloom  of  the  archway  under  the  tower,  is  a door 
in  the  barristers’  corridor,  opening  into  the  library,  a room  60  by  25  feet.  The  first  half  is  filled  up 
with  bookshelves,  which  are  divided  into  five  bays  by  massive  oak  storey  posts,  supporting  the  curved 
ribs  which  carry  the  roof.  Over  the  front  of  the  bookshelves  rise  horizontal  lights  filled  with  coloured 
glass,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  different  Inns  of  Court.  The  inner  recesses  are  lighted  by  windows, 
emblazoned  in  the  one  case  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Alexander  E.  Cockburn,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron,  and  of  Sir  William  Erie,  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas ; and  in  the 
other  with  those  of  Lord  Westbury,  and  of  the  five  ex-Chancellors  living  in  1863,  the  year  in  which  this 
part  of  the  building  was  finished.  The  recesses  are  filled  with  easy  seats  and  tables  for  writing  and  study. 

Next  to  the  library  is  the  robing  room,  containing  a separate  wardrobe  for  each  barrister  on  the 
circuit.  Beyond,  and  approached  only  through  the  robing  room,  is  a circular  building,  with  a ventilating 
shaft  in  the  centre.  The  lavatories  and  other  water  appliances  range  round  the  shaft.  It  is  economical 
of  space,  and,  from  its  situation  free  from  all  objection.  The  rooms  of  the  prothonotary  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  indictment  office  also  open  into  the  barristers’  corridor. 

The  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  witnesses,  who  are  classified  as  far  as  possible, 
(there  being  separate  rooms  for  those  required  for  the  prosecution  and  those  for  the  defence,  and  private 
rooms  for  ladies),  to  jurors,  attorneys’  and  barristers’  clerks,  to  the  various  functionaries,  from  the  High 
Sheriff  downwards,  and  to  purposes  of  consultation. 

The  grand  jury  room  is  situated  immediately  over  the  principal  entrance.  It  is  a room  40  feet  by 
25  feet,  with  five  two-light  windows,  three  to  the  front  and  one  on  each  side  in  the  break  formed  by  the 
projection  which  is  given  to  the  central  porch.  Opposite  the  windows  is  a massive  hooded  chimney 
piece.  The  floor  is  of  parqueterie.  The  ceiling  has  its  main  timbers  visible ; boards  pieced  with  quatrefoils 
or  other  simple  geometric  patterns  by  machinery,  with  moulds  above  and  below  them  form  the  cornice 
around  each  bay.  The  ceiling  is  further  relieved  by  light  plaster  moulds  in  geometric  patterns  in  each 
bay.  This  is  the  sort  of  treatment  adopted  generally  in  the  principal  apartments  with  flat  ceilings. 
The  pierced  wooden  cornices  are  of  course  available  for  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  and  serve  better  for 
that  purpose  than  plaister,  which  soon  gets  discoloured,  from  the  dust  drawn  up  by  the  current  of  air. 
The  grand  jury  room  is  furnished  with  a semi-elliptical  table,  on  the  outer  curve  of  which  the  grand 
jurors  sit,  having  the  witness  before  them  at  a point  midway  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipse,  with  his 
face  to  the  light.  The  room  is  entered  from  two  ante-rooms,— -the  one,  for  grand  jurors  only,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  which  lead  by  the  way  of  the  central  hall  to  their  gallery  in  the  Crown  Court,  the 
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other  ante-room  is  the  entrance  for  witnesses.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  each  ante-room  are  retiring 
rooms  and  waiting  rooms. 

At  the  western  angle  of  the  building  is  the  Chancery  Court,  41  feet  by  23  feet,  lighted  from  the 
side  by  windows,  with  retiring  room  for  judge  leading  from  the  bench.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  main 
part  is  the  barristers’  dining  room,  55  feet  by  22  feet,  with  a luncheon  room  opening  out  of  it,  connected 
with  it  by  balanced  doors ; and  behind  this  is  a serving  room,  with  lift  and  hot  closet. 

The  kitchens  are  in  the  basement,  where  the  Bar  has  its  own  cellar. 

The  county  magistrates’  board  room,  with  ante-room  and.  waiting  room  attached,  is  placed  in  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  building,  so  that  its  windows  may  overlook  the  exercising  grounds  of  the  County 
Gaol  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  slope  behind  the  Courts. 

The  basement  floor  contains  in  the  rear  nineteen  cells  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  other 
cells  directly  under  the  Courts  for  prisoners  about  to  undergo  their  trial.  These  cells  communicate 
directly  with  the  docks  of  the  Courts  above  them. 

The  corridors  downstairs  are  lined  with  red  and  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  disposed  in  diapers.  In 
addition  to  the  kitchens  already  described,  there  is  the  porter’s  dwelling,  and  refreshment  rooms,  both 
first  and  second  class,  approached  by  separate  staircases  leading  from  the  central  hall.  And,  besides 
the  large  spaces  occupied  by  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements,  there  are  numerous  other  cellars 
for  storage  and  coal. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Haden  and  Son  of  Trowbridge,  their  plan 
having  been  selected  out  of  many  schemes  for  carrying  out  this  important  work.  Messrs.  Haden’s 
system  is,  I believe,  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Institute,  but  I may  be  allowed  to  mention  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  applied  in  this  case.  The  heating  is  effected  by  a combination  of  the  warm 
water  and  warm  air  systems,  but  principally  by  hot  water.  The  air  is  introduced  into  the  building 
through  large  square  openings,  filled  in  with  stone  tracery,  on  the  sides  of  each  of  the  main  entrances, 
and  in  cold  weather  is  warmed  previous  to  being  admitted  into  the  rooms  and  corridors ; but  that  which 
is  intended  for  the  hall  and  principal  Courts  undergoes  a further  process  in  the  large  cellar  under  the 
chief  porch  facing  Ducie  Street,  into  which  it  first  enters.  In  this  cellar  the  air  is  both  cooled  and  freed 
from  all  dust  by  being  made  to  pass  through  a thick  mist,  very  much  resembling  the  spray  of  a waterfall, 
which  is  caused  by  the  ejection  of  water  at  high  pressure  against  a series  of  perfectly  true  metal 
discs.  The  air  so  cooled  and  purified  passes  through  a vaulted  space  over  the  basement  corridor 
into  two  chambers  under  the  central  hall,  in  which  fan-blowers  are  placed.  These  chambers  are 
connected  with  spaces  immediately  below  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  to  all  parts  of  the  under  surface  of  the  floors.  The  fresh  air  is 
admitted  into  the  Courts  themselves  through  gratings  in  the  risers  of  the  steps  or  other  convenient 
places,  and  is  cither  warm  or  cold  by  a simple  adjustment  of  certain  valves.  When  it  is  desired  that 
the  air  should  be  warm,  a portion  of  the  current  of  cold  air  is  directed  by  means  of  these  valves  through 
a chamber  containing  a system  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  thence  the  heated  air  is  conducted  to  the  space 
below  the  floors,  where  it  mingles  with  the  colder  air,  and  passes  into  the  Courts  at  a satisfactory 
temperature.  Each  Court  has  its  own  system  of  pipes.  The  fan-blowers  are  of  course  only  used  to 
accelerate  the  passage  of  the  air  when  it  does  not  enter  the  Courts  with  sufficient  force  to  keep  them 
fresh.  The  ventilation  of  the  Sheriff’s  Court  is  effected  in  much  the  same  way.  The  vitiated  air  is 
carried  off  from  the  various  rooms  by  extraction  fluoe,  chiefly  in  the  walls  and  ceilings,  these  flues 
being  afterwards  collected  together  and  carried  into  the  tower,  where  it  was  intended,  if  necessary  to 
have  further  means  of  accelerating  the  passage  of  the  vitiated  air.  These  have  not,  however,  been  found 
needful  to  the  extent  anticipated.*  The  corridors  and  hall  are  wanned  principally  by  hot-water  pipes 

* Though  a coil  of  steam  pipes  has  been  erected  near  the  two  opposite  points  where  the  horizontal  trunks  enter  the 
tower  to  givo  the  air  currents  an  upward  tendency,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  neutralize  each  other. 
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under  the  floor  with  gratings  over  them.  Under  the  staircases  are  coils  of  pipes  enclosed  within  open 

metal-work  screens.  Into  every  room  in  the  building,  I believe,  the  air  is  introduced  through  a double 
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grating  placed  in  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  The  openings  for  introducing  fresh  air  are  very  much  greater 
than  those  for  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  current  from  going  the  wrong  way. 
The  hot  water  is  supplied  by  two  large  boilers,  and  a third  boiler  has  been  put  down  to  drive  the  engine, 
which  is  of  eight-horse  power  and  propels  the  blowers.  The  fans  and  steam  engine  are  placed  in  the 
basement  immediately  below  the  central  hall.  In  addition  to  this  system  of  ventilation  most  of  the 
rooms  have  open  fire-places,  tiles  being  introduced  as  much  as  possible  into  both  grates  and  hearths. 
I must  do  Messrs.  Haden  the  justice  to  say  that  then*  system  of  warming  and  ventilation  has  answered 
thoroughly  well.  The  windows  of  the  Courts  have  been  made  to  open,  not  because  in  my  opinion 
there  was  any  real  necessity  for  it,  but  in  case  the  judge  liked  the  look  of  an  open  window  in  very  warm 
weather.  This  was  done  in  opposition  to  Messrs.  Haden’ s wishes,  who  considered  the  temperature  could 
be  kept  lower  with  the  windows  closed.  On  a very  hot  day  during  the  first  Assizes  that  were  held  in  the 
building,  one  of  the  judges  complained  of  the  heat  of  his  Court,  and  requested  that  the  windows  might 
be  opened.  After  the  windows  had  been  opened  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  thermometer  stood  5°  higher 
than  it  had  previously  done,  from  the  outer  air  being  so  much  warmer  than  that  which  had  been 
syringed  below.  The  sight  of  the  open  windows,  however,  satisfied  his  Lordship. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  judges,  called  in  true  circuit  fashion  the  “ lodgings,”  is  three  stories  high 
in  the  front,  and  four  at  the  back.  I have  kept  it  purposely  lower  than  the  main  building,  and 
endeavoured  to  give  it  a more  domestic  character.  The  lodgings  are  approached  from  the  street  level 
by  a small  groined  porch  leading  into  an  enclosed  court  yard.  A little  vestibule  on  one  side  of  the 
porch  opens  into  a hall  20  feet  square.  This  has  a large  open  fireplace,  and  is  separated  by  a 

stone  screen,  one  of  James  O’Shea’s  best  bits  of  work,  from  the  staircase,  which  is  made  of  pitch- 

pine,  and  has  a balustrade  of  geometric  design,  with  carved  heraldic  figures  surmounting  the  newels. 
The  staircase  shows  its  construction  throughout.  On  the  basement  floor  are  the  kitchen,  larders,  and 
other  offices.  The  dining  room,  drawing  room  and  ante  rooms,  are  on  the  first  floor,  as  are  also  a small 
smoking  room,  the  rooms  of  the  steward  and  house-keeper,  and  judge’s  clerk’s  room.  The  drawing 
room  is  40  feet  by  20,  and  has  an  oriel  window  looking  out  upon  Ducie  Street.  The  dining- 
room is  35  feet  by  20,  and  has  a serving  room  at  its  rear,  with  lift  from  the  kitchen  below.  All 

the  windows  of  entertaining  rooms,  looking  north-west  into  the  side  street,  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  to  obscure  a very  indifferent  prospect.  Up  above  are  the  bed  rooms  of  the  judges  and  their  suite, 
in  which  considerable  additional  height  of  ceiling  is  given  by  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  principals, 
and  using  latticed  girders  running  from  gable  to  gable,  to  the  under  side  of  which  the  cross  braces 
are  secured. 

The  judges,  as  I have  before  remarked,  pass  easily  from  their  entertaining  rooms  to  the  retiring 
rooms  behind  their  courts  by  a corridor  which  looks  into  the  court  yard,  which  court  yard  is  shut  oft 
from  the  public  approach  by  a screen  wall  and  gateway.  This  screen,  through  which  the  judges 
enter  their  court  yard,  I have  dedicated,  as  it  were,  to  King  Solomon.  The  finial  of  this  gable  represents 
a vine  and  fig-tree  entwined — emblems  of  the  peace  ensured  by  justice  wisely  administered ; and  the 
capitals  in  the  arcading  illustrate  in  their  foliage  plants  written  of  by  the  king,  who  was  learned  in  all 
trees,  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall.  Over  the  arch  of  entrance,  a circular  block  of  stone  is 
reserved  for  Mr.  Woolner  to  adorn  with  a bas-relief  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gable  on  either  side  are  sitting  figures  of  the  two  women  who  claimed  possession  of  the  living  child — 
the  one  tenderly  caressing  it,  the  other  neglecting  hers  in  drunken  heedlessness.  Under  the  oriel  ot  the 
judge’s  drawing  room  are  words  from  the  Psalm  for  Solomon,  “ He  shall  judge  thy  people  with 
righteousness,  and  thy  poor  with  judgment.” 

For  the  outermost  corner  of  the  “ lodgings,”  Mr.  Woolner  is  preparing  a statue  of  Mercy,  while 
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over  the  people’s  entrance,  on  the  other  side,  a sitting  figure  of  Justice  is  to  be  placed,  not  the 
conventional  blindfolded  woman  with  scales ; but  a stern  king  sitting  on  his  throne.  Whether  the . 
multitude  will  be  warned  by  the  one,  or  the  judges  softened  by  the  other,  is  perhaps  a moral  rather  than 
aesthetic  question. 

I have  purposely  postponed  saying  much  about  the  exterior  of  the  Courts,  because  I think  the 
perspective  drawing  which  is  before  you  may  give  a better  idea  of  the  building  than  any  description  in 
words.  The  mouldings  and  details  are  thirteenth  century  in  their  general  character ; but  wherever  I 
thought  that  the  particular  object  in  view  could  not  be  best  attained  by  a strict  adherence  to  precedent, 

I took  the  liberty  of  departing  from  it.  The  total  length  of  the  Ducie  Street  front  is  360  feet,  of  which 
the  main  building  occupies  about  256 ; and  the  depth  along  South  Hall  Street  is  166  feet.  Of  the 
three  storeys,  the  lowest  has  flat,  square  headed  windows,  deeply  recessed  with  detached  shafts  in  the 
centre.  The  principal  floor  has  pointed  windows,  with  geometric  tracery  in  the  upper  part.  These 
windows  open  as  casements  in  metal  frames ; and  the  stone-work  internally  runs  up  square,  the  spandrils 
being  filled  in  either  with  arms  or  foliated  ornament ; and  a wooden  architrave  encloses  the  stone-work 
with  a square  head  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Between  the  windows  are  sunk  panels,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  different  towns  within  the  hundred  of  Salford,  which  send  their  prisoners  for  trial  to  this 
building.  Above  the  string  course,  already  alluded  to,  are  the  windows  of  the  upper  floor.  These  are 
more  deeply  sunk  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  storeys.  The  window  frame  is  1 foot  9 inches  behind 
the  face  of  the  wall ; and  the  windows  themselves,  instead  of  having  splayed  jambs,  are  the  exact  width  of 
the  openings  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  the  otherwise  plain  reveal  is  broken  up  by  a deep  recess  about 
6 inches  in  front  of  the  window  frame,  the  part  of  the  jamb  in  front  of  the  recess  forming  the  respond, 
which  with  the  coupled  Dalbeattie  granite  shafts  standing  before  the  centre  mullion  carry  the  cusped 
front  arches.  Some  of  the  salient  angles  of  these  recessed  reveals  are  simply  left  as  bold  rolls,  others 
are  cut  into  varieties  of  dog  tooth  and  other  continuous  enrichments.  I believe  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Scott  for  a hint  or  two  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  windows,  of  which  I may  therefore  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I consider  them  the  most  effective  portions  of  the  exterior.  Above  the  relieving 
arches  over  them  comes  an  enriched  cornice  surmounted  by  an  open  parapet.  Between  every  bay  I 
have  put  a gargoyle,  not  simply  for  ornament,  but  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  gutters 
whenever  by  mischance  a down  spout  is  stopped  up,  and  so  to  give  timely  warning  to  the  plumber. 
These  gargoyles  are  supported  at  the  salient  angles  of  the  building  by  figures  typifying  in  all  their 
ugliness  the  vices,  such  as  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  theft,  which  lead  to  the  necessity  for  criminal 
law.  The  pinnacles  over  the  gargoyles  take  the  form  of  heraldic  figures  supporting  the  arms  of  the 
towns  in  the  Hundred.  I may  mention  here  that  the  bosses  terminating  the  labels  of  the  principal  floor 
windows  are  heads  of  the  different  sovereigns  of  these  realms  chronologically  arranged,  from  Alfred  the 
Great  to  Victoria.  The  coupled  windows  of  the  grand  jury  room  over  the  principal  entrance  are  rather 
richer  than  those  on  either  side,  and  have  their  columns  set  one  behind  the  other  instead  of  abreast. 
Between  these  windows  are  niches  for  eight  statues,  only  one  of  which  is  at  present  in  its  place,  viz., 
that  of  Edward  I.  The  other  seven  will  represent  Alfred  the  Great,  Glanville,  Henry  II.,  Gascoyne, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Coke,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  These  are  now  being  executed  from  models  supplied 
by  Mr.  Woolner.  The  figure  of  Moses  surmounting  the  central  gable  is  also  from  Mr.  Woolner’s  studio; 
the  model  is  now  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  The  same  sculptor  has  executed  for  the  interior  of  the 
building  alto  relievo  heads  of  Bacon  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  latter  as  having  been  once  a leader  on 
the  northern  circuit. 

The  main  faeade  of  the  building  stands  back  more  than  100  feet  from  the  centre  of  Great  Ducie 
Street,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  measures  about  60  feet  from  base  to  parapet.  Through  the  open 
tracery  of  the  parapet  and  above  it  the  steeply  pitched  roofs  appear,  rising  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
angles  to  points  of  considerable  altitude,  and  covered  with  Welsh  slates  of  two  colours.  Above  this 
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the  ventilating  tower  is  seen  to  tolerable  advantage.  It  is  20  feet  square,  and  rises  to  a height 
including  the  vane  of  210  feet.  At  frequent  intervals  it  is  bonded  with  large  slabs  of  hard  stone  running 
right  through  the  walls,  into  which  chain-bond  has  been  inserted  at  three  different  heights.  The  lower  part 
is  a plain  panelled  shaft,  terminating  in  a corbel  table  and  double  string.  Above  are  deeply  recessed 
two-light  windows,  flanked  by  over-sailing  angle  turrets,  and  surmounted  by  a gabled  and  slated  spire. 
This  tower  serves  as  an  upshaft  for  the  vitiated  air,  and  as  a station  from  whence  to  view  the  city,  at  an 
elevation  of  about,  150  feet,  up  to  which  point  a substantial  stone  staircase  going  all  round  the  tower 
ascends.  It  was  originally  intended  if  needed  to  carry  up  a central  metal  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  vitiated  air  out  of  the  building  and  ejecting  it  through  the  circular  openings,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  each  gable.  Actual  experiment  however  proved  that  there  was  no  need  for  this.  The  tower 
is  therefore  left  entirely  open.  The  tower  foundations  were  set  in  blue  lias.  By  two  spurs  at  each 
angle  their  base  was  spread  as  much  as  possible.  The  upper  part,  as  in#  fact  all  the  walls  above  ground 
of  the  entire  building,  was  set  in  Warmsworth  or  Weldon  Wood  lime,  which  makes  a most  tenacious 
mortar. 

A spacious  yard  is  provided  at  the  back  for  the  setting  down  and  taking  up  prisoners  within 
the  walls,  with  a van-house  and  a two-stall  stable  attached.  A turret  staircase  on  the  north  side  leads 
to  the  external  gutters,  any  part  of  which  can  be  easily  reached  from  this  point,  as  the  gutters  behind  the 
parapet  are  carried  across  the  main  gable  for  that  purpose.  In  the  front  of  the  building  is  a low  parapet 
wall  about  3 feet  6 inches  high,  broken  with  piers  at  intervals,  on  which  lamps  are  about  to  be  placed. 
The  exterior,  faced  with  Darley  Dale  stone  from  Mr.  Whitworth’s  quarries,  is  relieved  in  places  with 
Stypherson  or  Forest  of  Dean  stone  of  a greenish  or  bluish  grey.  This  is  introduced  in  the  alternate 
voussoirs  of  the  arches,  and  in  the  bands  of  groining  as  before  stated.  Dalbeattie  granite  (polished ) 
has  been  used  for  all  external  detached  shafts,  and  for  certain  bands  in  the  upper  part  of  tower,  and  at 
first  was  used  for  the  inlay  in  the  broad  string  running  round  the  building  at  the  level  of  the  upper  floor. 
I found,  however,  that  the  grey  granite  was  most  ineffective  in  such  small  quantities,  contrasting  with 
the  ground  of  Darley  Dale  stone,  so  the  granite  was  replaced  with  maroon  coloured  tiles,  and  was  itself 
used  afterwards  in  combination  with  maroon  tiles  as  a border  to  the  flag  pavements  of  the  upper 
corridors,  where  I think  the  effect  is  satisfactory. 

The  foliage  carving,  of  which  there  is  a considerable  quantity,  was  most  of  it  executed  by 
Messrs.  O’Shea  and  Whelan,  or  under  their  immediate  direction.  Great  credit  is,  I think,  due  to  them 
for  some  of  their  work,  which,  taken,  by  itself,  is  generally  very  spirited  and  original.  The  fact, 
however,  that  much  of  their  carving,  in  common  with  other  peoples,  looked  much  better  when  half 
worked,  induces  me  to  believe  that  if  our  allies,  the  stone-carvers,  would  put  more  thought  and  less 
work  into  their  foliage,  architecture  would  be  greatly  the  better  for  it,  and  their  own  art  would  be 
more  highly  appreciated  accordingly.  Whether  our  foilage  be  natural  or  conventional  seems,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  to  be  of  less  importance  than  that  each  leaf  should  appear  to  grow  from  the  bell,  or 
mould  so  as  perfectly  to  accord  with  its  surroundings.  Its  curves  should  be  made  an  object  of  anxious 
study,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  form  intended  by  the  architect.  Its  foliage  should  be  vigorous  and 
severe,  and  especially  should  a wiry  character  and  a deep  undercutting  be  avoided.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  employ  sculpture  and  polychromy  on  our  buildings,  but  our  utmost  exertions  are  needed  to 
prevent  these  handmaids,  invaluable  when  kept  in  their  right  place,  from  endeavouring  to  outshine 
instead  of  serving,  their  mistress. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  a word  or  two  about  those  who  carried  out  the  works.  For  the 
foundations  Mr.  Robert  Niell  was  the  contractor,  and  for  the  superstructure  Mr.  Samuel  Bramall,  whose 
recent  death  I sincerely  deplore. 

I feel  that  no  small  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bramall,  not  only  for  the  way  in  which  the  work  generally 
was  done,  but  also  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  allowed  me  to  reconsider  the  details  ot  the 
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building  as  it  progressed.  Though  all  the  detail  drawings  were  made  before  the  work  commenced,  I believe 
there  was  hardly  one  that  was  carried  out  in  the  way  it  was  originally  intended.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work,  it  became  evident  that  many  things  which  I thought  had  been  carefully  considered  before- 
hand,  would  bear  modification  with  improvement,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with  mouldings  and 
matters  of  detail. 

The  furniture  was  mostly  made  from  my  own  sketches,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Messrs.  Doveston, 
Bird,  and  Hull,  of  Manchester,  and  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Co.  of  Leeds.  For  other  minor  matters — 
such  as  dinner  services,  letter-boxes,  & c. — designs  were  furnished,  with  a view  to  make  the  whole  as 
much  in  keeping  as  possible. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  building,  including  all  fixtures,  fittings  and  decorations,  boundary  walls  and 
approaches,  but  exclusive  of  architects’  commission,  was  about  £ 110,000.,  or  nearly  9d.  per  cube  foot. 
The  furniture  came  to  about  £ 10,000.  more. 

I have  before  alluded  to  Mr.  Woolner,  as  the  artist  engaged  upon  the  figure  sculpture.  I much 
regret  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sketch  for  one  of  the  women  over  the  Judge’s  gateway,  I have 
nothing  to  show  of  this  gentleman’s  work.  All  the  other  sketches  are  in  Manchester,  except  a very 
grand  figure  of  Glanville,  and  another  (not  quite  finished)  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  are  still  in  the 
clay,  and  therefore  immoveable.  Mr.  Imhoff  carved,  I think  very  creditably,  the  heraldry.  Messrs. 
Skidmore  and  Co.  did  the  metal-work,  including  the  gas  fittings.  The  stained  glass  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler  and  Bayne ; and  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  of  London ; and  Messrs. 
Edmundson  and  Sons,  of  Manchester.  The  decorations  were  executed  by  Mr.  Crace,  whose  work  is  in 
thoroughly  good  keeping,  everywhere  bringing  out  rather  than  concealing  form,  which  is,  I think,  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  colour  in  architecture.  I have  already  spoken  of  Messrs.  Haden’s 
successful  system  of  heating  and  ventilation.  Mr.  H.  Littler  was  the  very  efficient  Clerk  of  Works. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  I feel  I owe  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  ready  and  efficient  assistance. 

Professor  DONALDSON,  Past  President,  said,  the  author  of  the  paper  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
enter  fully  into  a description  of  this  building,  and  they  were  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  practical 
lesson  he  had  given  with  regard  to  the  very  admirable  arrangements  and  complete  accommodation,  which 
these  law  courts  afforded.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  he  was  then  so  much  struck  with  the  plans,  the  conveniences,  and  the  dignified  appearance  of 
the  structure,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  in  his  then  capacity  of  President  of  the  Institute,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  favour  the  Institute  with  a view  of  the  drawings,  accompanied  by  a 
description  from  him  of  the  building  itself.  He  had  now  to  congratulate  the  members  present  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  both  those  objects ; and  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  was  in  contemplation  a 
large  project  of  the  like  nature  in  the  metropolis,  it  was  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  valuable  experience,  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  so  generously  brought  before  them. 
The  combinations  of  courts  of  law  required  great  study.  There  were  different  classes  of  persons  to  be 
accommodated  ; not  merely  the  washed  and  unwashed,  but  the  judges,  barristers,  jurors,  officers,  and 
witnesses.  Here  the  arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  was  of  the  first 
character,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a friend,  a gentleman  of  the  Bar,  state,  that  he  had 
never  been  in  any  courts  where  the  comfort  of  the  Bar  had  been  so  well  studied,  and  so  completely 
provided  for;  and  the  amplitude  of  the  arrangements,  even  to  the  minutest  parts,  showed  a noble  and 
liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  county  by  whom  this  building  had  been  erected.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
would  not  fall  short  of  the  example  set  by  Manchester,  but  that  they  would  carry  out  the  courts  of 
law  they  were  likely  to  have  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  the  same  spirit;  that  the  accommodation  would  not  be 
niggardly ; that  the  ventilation  would  be  properly  attended  to,  and  a large  space  afforded  instead  of  the 
minimum  required  for  these  important  purposes.  He  might  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
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in  the  case  of  Manchester  the  unusual  circumstance  occurred  of  the  necessity  of  a Chancery  Court 
being  provided  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  learned  a valuable  lesson  from  the  generous  contribution  of  their  talented  Fellow, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  to  whom  he  begged  now  to  propose  they  should  present  their  best  thanks  for  the 
paper  with  which  he  had  favoured  them. 

Mr.  C.  FOWLER,  Junr.,  Fellow,  rose,  with  great  pleasure,  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Waterhouse  for  his  interesting  paper.  That  gentleman  had  described  so  carefully  all  the  parts  of 
the  building,  that  he  would  only  ask  him  to  favour  them  with  a little  more  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  of  the  great  hall,  in  describing  which  he  used  a term  which  seemed  rather  startling. 
He  spoke  of  a certain  system  of  bracing  which  was  shown  in  the  model  as  forming  longitudinal  girders 
resting  on  the  end  gable  walls.  He,  Mr.  Fowler,  should  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  if  he  would  tell 
them  whether  he  contemplated  the  use  of  that  construction,  which  he  spoke  of  as  girders,  in  order  to 
support  the  principal  weight,  and  that  the  curved  ribs  of  the  principals  served  as  corbels  only, 
or  whether  the  main  construction  was  that  of  the  hammer-beam  roof.  He  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  why  that  elaborate  construction  should  have  been  adopted  if  the  other  was  the  real  construction ; 
and  if  the  hammer-beam  trusses  were  the  real  construction,  he  could  scarcely  understand  why  Mr.  Water- 
house  had  used  the  expression  longitudinal  girders  with  reference  to  the  diagonal  bracing  between  the 
trussed  principals. 

Professor  DONALDSON  remarked  that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fowler  respecting  these  latticed 
girders  opened  a curious  question  as  to  the  mode  of  supporting  roofs  by  that  sort  of  girder.  He  had 
met  with  instances  in  Northamptonshire  in  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  support  the  roof 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lattice  rib  from  one  gable  end  to  the  other,  and  from  which  the  roof  was 
hung.  It  was  on  account  of  not  getting  sufficient  strength  in  the  side  walls  to  carry  the  roof.  But 
Mr.  Waterhouse  avoided  this  by  putting  in  two  lattices — one  on  each  side.  It  was  a principle  of  recent 
introduction,  and  was  a subject  well  worthy  investigation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  relied 
upon  as  a sound  system  of  construction.  In  the  present  case  the  lattices  supplied  the  place  of  purlins. 

Mr.  WATERHOUSE,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Seddon,  observed  that  the  trusses  while  on 
the  ground  could  not  be  tested  effectually  from  their  immense  size.  It  occurred  to  him  that  as  the 
hammer-beam  had  so  often  given  by  thrusting  out  the  walls,  or  buckling  sideways,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  additional  security  , by  throwing  some  portion  of  the  weight  vertically  upon  the  end  walls,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  lateral  rigidity  to  the  hammer -beams ; therefore  these  latticed  girders  were 
constructed.  Mr.  Fowler  had  rightly  said  they  were  latticed  girders  running  from  end  to  end ; in  fact, 
they  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  purlins  of  immense  depth,  only  that  on  them  rest,  instead  of 
rafters,  king-post  principals  which  support  the  upper  part  of  the  roof.  The  ends  of  the  hammer-beams 
are  seemed  to  their  lower  edge.  The  wall  braces,  on  the  other  hand,  give  them  rigidity,  and  if  they 
were  to  sag  a little  in  the  centre  would  take  the  weight,  and  throw  it  upon  the  side  walls.  The 
drawings  were  made  originally  for  a hammer-beam  roof  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  it  was  only 
after  most  of  the  masonry  had  been  built  that  this  modification  was  adopted. 

Mr.  DlGBY  Wyatt,  Fellow,  remarked  that  in  this  construction  the  thrust  must  depend  upon  the 
continuity  of  the  tie.  How  did  Mr.  Waterhouse  preserve  that  through  the  truss? 

Mr.  WATERHOUSE  replied, — by  scarfing  the  upper  and  lower  beams,  forming  the  heads  and  sills 
of  the  trusses. 

Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  had  been  under  the  impression  that  there  might  not  be  that  continuity  in 
the  timbers  which  would  constitute  the  framing  really  a lattice  girder ; but  that  question  was  now  set  at 
rest.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  this  must  seriously  affect  the  integrity  of  principle  of  the  hammer- 
beam  truss.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  primary  idea  no  doubt  would  be  simply  to  place  hammer-beam  trusses  at 
intervals ; thus  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  tie  these  together  by  means  merely  of  ci'oss  bracing , with  head 
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and  sill ; then  he  had  improved  upon  this  idea  by  constituting  these  cross-bracings  in  themselves  trellis 
girders.  It  seemed  to  be  an  original  idea,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  it  was  successful.  He  had  himself 
many  times  preferred  trussed  purlins  to  principal  trusses.  The  general  practice  in  designing  a roof  was 
first  to  design  a trussed  'principal ; and  the  architect  thought  he  had  then  done  all  that  could  be  done ; 
but  generally  speaking  it  would  be  found  that  these  trussed  principals  might  be  largely  dispensed  with ; 
he  did  not  mean  in  such  works  as  churches  and  halls,  but  more  particularly  in  ordinary  houses.  By  the 
trussed  principal  they  threw  an  enormous  weight  upon  one  particular  point  of  the  side  walls ; whereas, 
with  trussed  purlins  they  divided  the  same  weight  between  several  points  of  the  cross  walls,  and  left  on 
the  side  walls  only  a share  of  the  weight  of  the  common  rafters  throughout.  One  question  occurred 
to  him : if  really  and  truly  these  trellis  girders  carried  the  weight  of  the  roof  (which  must  be 
very  great),  where  were  the  supports  for  the  trussed  girders?  [Mr.  Waterhouse,  referring  to  his 
drawings,  explained  that  such  supports  were  specially  provided  in  the  form  of  certain  abutment  walls.] 
Professor  Kerr  considered  the  explanation  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  contrivance  a very  ingenious 
one.  Another  question  might  be  raised,  whether  the  hammer-beam  trusses  were  any  longer  necessary 
at  all,  it  might  be  except  for  ornamental  effect?  However,  he  would  prefer  to  compliment  Mr.  Water- 
house  upon  his  ingenuity  in  another  way.  He  had  at  least  a double  support  for  his  roof,  without 
obvious  waste.  If  he  relied  upon  his  transverse  principals  primarily,  these  he  steadied  and  assisted  by 
his  longitudinal  lattice  work ; if  he  depended  rather  upon  his  trellis  girders,  these  he  steadied  and 
assisted  by  his  transverse  trusses ; in  either  case,  his  construction  was  a legitimate  combination  of  cross 
trussing,  for  which  he  deserved  great  credit. 

The  President  said  the  conversation  on  this  interesting  paper  had  terminated  unexpectedly,  but 
to  their  great  edification,  with  a discussion  on  a very  important  point  of  construction.  In  the  meantime 
they  had  the  pleasurable  duty  before  them  of  recording  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  a most 
able  and  interesting  description  of  his  really  grand  building.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  before 
it  was  finished ; merely  the  shell  had  been  completed.  He  went  there,  knowing  of  course  it  was  a 
large  structure,  knowing  also  that  it  had  been  very  carefully  built;  but  yet  devoid  of  that  half 
knowledge  which  makes  the  visitor  to  be  beforehand  pleased  or  not  pleased.  He  went  to  it  with  at 
least  a dispassionate  mind,  and  he  could  assure  them  he  came  away  much  pleased — surprised  as  well 
as  delighted  at  the  grandeur  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  lightsomeness  of  the  building.  He  was 
particularly  struck  with  that  arrangement  which  he  ventured  to  term,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
English  name  for  the  great  hall  of  a pile  of  judicial  buildings  the  Salle  des  pas  perdus , which 
formed  a novel  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  building.  The  staircases,  -without  covering  too  much  space, 
were  yet  grand ; and  he  was  likewise  particularly  struck  with  the  barrister’s  corridors,  in  which  the 
treatment  of  skylights,  broken  as  they  were  by  the  recesses  of  cross  arches,  had  solved  with  a skilful 
and  artistic  success  the  problem  of  roof-lighting  in  Gothic.  In  a word,  although  this  was  not  the  most 
sumptuous  part  of  the  building,  yet  for  originality  of  design  and  general  arrangements,  this  corridor 
was  not  the  least  part  of  the  building.  As  to  the  courts,  their  conveniences  spoke  for  themselves.  He 
agreed  with  Professor  Donaldson  that  if  the  Palace  of  Justice,  which  we  are  about  to  erect,  was  not 
only  as  good  as  this,  but  larger  and  grander  in  proportion  as  London  is  larger  and  grander  than 
Manchester,  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  metropolis,  a disgrace  to  England,  a disgrace  to  the  architects 
of  the  country,  and  still  more  to  the  Government  which  had  fostered  such  a structure.  He  anticipated 
their  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  high  compliment  paid  to  him,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ALTERATIONS  AND  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 

GUILDHALL,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


By  Horace  Jones,  Fellow. 

Read  a’t  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  26th,  1865. 


Every  one  may  well  feel  strongly  interested  either  in  one  or  another  in  many  facts  and  histories 
relative  to  the  Guildhall  of  London.  Dedicated  as  it  has  been  to  three  distinct  and  separate  purposes, 
it  has  at  times  been  the  theatre  of  important  acts.  First,  in  the  meeting  of  citizens,  whether  for  the 
election  of  the  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  or  Burgesses  in  Parliament,  or  as  a general  place  of  assembly  for  petitions, 
discussions,  &c.  Secondly,  in  the  very  important  character  of  a Court  for  the  dispensing  of  justice. 
Thirdly,  as  a banqueting  hall,  where  have  been  entertained  many  crowned  heads  and  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  their  time,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  nations.  Necessarily  I must  ask 
your  indulgence  to  enable  me  to  allude  to  the  intimate  connections  between  this  edifice  in  its  present 
state  and  the  edifices  that  formerly  stood  upon  its  site,  and  the  city,  of  which  in  a great  measure  it  may 
be  considered  the  heart  or  centre. 

London,  or  Llyn-din,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  B.c.  54.  Ostorius 
Scapula  founded  a Roman  colony  here  after  having  driven  out  the  Trinobantes  A.D.  49.  It  is  first 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Londonium  by  Tacitus,  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Britons  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was  at  this  time  famed  for  trade,  A.D.  61.  The  first 
fortification  or  wall  built  around  the  city  was  in  306.  From  this  time  London  appears  to  have  rapidly 
increased  both  in  wealth  and  public  buildings.  Westminster  Abbey,  begun  by  Sebert  in  604,  and  in 
664  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  was  erected.  After  suffering  from  fire,  which  destroyed  part  of  the  city  in 
801,  it  was  captured  by  the  Danes,  839.  They  fortified  the  river  wall,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a large  army ; 
but  in  884  King  Alfred  came  to  the  relief  of  the  citizens,  and  retook  the  city,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
rebuilt  almost  the  entire  city.  King  Edmund,  knowing  the  importance  of  getting  the  assent  of  the  citizens, 
held  a Witena-ge  mote  (or  Meeting  of  Parliament)  for  establishing  a code  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the 
city  in  945.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  totally  consumed  by  fire  in  961.  A communication  with  the 
town  of  Southwark  became  so  important  to  the  citizens  that  a wooden  bridge  was  erected  over  the 
Thames  (London  Bridge)  in  993.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  first  charter  to  the  city  in  1067, 
confirming  the  laws  of  Edward  I,  and  permitting  each  child  to  be  his  father’s  heir  after  his  father’s  day. 
Ludgate  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  consumed  by  fire  1086.  In  1087  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow  was 
erected.  This  church  bore  four  lanterns  upon  the  tower,  in  order  to  guide  the  persons  over  the  ferry  at 
Queenhithe.  London  still  increasing,  and  the  building  being  considered  very  insecure  and  particularly 
adapted  for  continuing  a fire — the  principal  materials  being  wood — Fitz  Elwyne,  the  first  Lord  Mayor, 
in  1189  promulgated  his  celebrated  assize  of  buildings,  directing  stone  to  be  used  instead  of  wood,  and 
also  good  party  walls  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  and  that  the  houses  should  be  covered  with  slates 
and  tiles  instead  of  a thatch,  and  each  house  to  have  a proper  rain  gutter.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1209, 
London  Bridge  was  began  to  be  built  with  stone,  and  in  1211  the  city  walls  were  almost  rebuilt.  Many 
religious  houses  sprang  up  soon  after  this  time,  and  erected  fine  spacious  buildings. 

The  name  Gild  or  Guild,  or  Geld,  primarily  meaning  a payment  or  tax  levied  by  the  fraternity  or 
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company  combined  together  for  mutual  protection.  The  Guilds  were  at  first  for  political  purposes, 
afterwards  for  trade.  The  House  Merchants  of  Easterlings  settled  in  London  in  the  year  964.  The 
principal  factory  was  in  Downgard  (or  Dowgate),  and  their  ancient  house  was  called  Gilhalda  Teutoni 
corum.  The  English  Guilds  are  spoken  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  they  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  enmity  of  the  king  for  not  first  getting  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  as  we  find  in  Maitland  that  they 
were  opprobriously  called  Adulterine  Gilds , and  fined  by  the  king  for  their  illegal  and  presumptuous 
proceedings.  The  Gilda  Aurifabrorum,  goldsmiths ; the  Gilda  Peregrinorum , travellers,  &c.  Up  to 
the  year  1226  the  Companies  had  no  power  in  the  Corporation.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had, 
however,  a certain  control  over  them,  and  in  course  of  time  certain  privileges  were  given  to  them  in  the 
choosing  and  election  of  Mayor  and  Sheriffs. 

The  Guildhall,  or  Hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  Guilds,  is  of  very  early  date.  The  first  entry  I have 
been  able  to  find  is  in  the  year  1212,  14th  of  John.  It  is  in  a roll  of  the  Husting  Court  which  was 
held  here.  The  building  must  have  been  a very  large  one,  from  the  number  of  people  stated  to  have 
been  present.  1244,  the  28th  of  Henry  III,  a meeting  of  the  Livery  was  held  for  the  election  of  Sheriffs, 
when  objection  was  taken  to  the  election  of  the  notorious  Nicholas  Bat.  At  Hocktide,  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter,  a case  of  Dower  was  tried  in  the  Husting  of  the  Guildhall,  1246.  1256,  Henry 

de  Ba,  the  Justiciar,  came  to  the  Guildhall  of  London,  bringing  a Writ  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  from 
His  Majesty  the  King,  directing  them  to  hold  an  Assize  of  Wine.  At  a meeting  held  here  in  1257,  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  being  present,  Michael  Zovery  and  Adam  De  Basing  were  sent  by  the 
king  to  restore  confidence  to  the  citizens,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  would  preserve  all  their  rights  and 
privileges  unimpaired.  An  Assize  of  Bread  was  held  in  the  Hall  before  the  Justiciar  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  in  1258.  In  1281-2  a meeting  of  great  importance  was  held  in  this  Hall  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Roger  Northwood,  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Justices  of  the  Jews,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  original  Guildhall,  or  little  cottage,  spoken  of  by  Fabyan,  Grafton,  Stow,  and 
other  historians.  “ The  old  Berry  Court  or  Hal  continued,  and  the  Courts  of  the  Maier  and  Aldermen 
were  continually  holden  there.”  They  had  an  entrance  from  Aldermanbury.  This  we  will  call  the  first 
Guildhall. 

The  second  Guildhall,  according  to  an  entry  in  the  Corporation  records,  was  built  in  1326,  20th 
Edward  II,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  de  Breton : “ Timber  and  lead  granted  for  the  building  of  the 
“ Guildhall  and  Chapel;”  and  in  1379,  3rd  of  Richard  II,  John  Hadlee,  Mayor,  directions  were  given 
to  use  the  surplus  timber  and  stone  from  the  new  Hall  in  the  building  of  the  Chapel.  A part  of  the 
crypt  of  this  building  still  exists,  although  much  defaced  by  fire  ; some  of  the  columns  and  the  capital  are 
visible.  This  extends  to  half  the  present  Hall,  and  adjoins  the  present  crypt,  being  divided  by  a stout 
brick  wall.  We  might  reasonably  infer  from  this  evidence  that  the  second  building  was  a part  or 
occupied  a part  of  the  present  site.  In  Aggas’s  Map  of  London  in  1560,  there  is  a representation  of 
tlie  old  entry  from  Aldermanbury.  The  present  front,  although  being  erected,  was  covered  from  sight 
bv  the  building,  and  there  was  no  entry  for  carriages,  or  even  an  opening  into  Gresham  Street,  as  now. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  or  third  Guildhall.  “ The  Guildhall,”  says  Robert  Fabian, 
“was  begunne  to  bee  budded  new  in  the  year  1411,  the  twelfth  of  Henry  the  fourth,  by  Thomas 
“ Knoles  then  Maior,  and  by  his  brethren  the  Aldermen,  and  the  same  was  made  of  a little  cottage  a 
*•  large  and  great  house,  as  now  it  standeth ; towardes  the  charges  whereof  the  companies  gave  large 
‘ benevolences,  also  offences  of  men  were  pardoned  for  summes  of  money  towardes  this  worke,  and 
there  was  extraordinarie  fees  raised,  fines,  amer  cementes,  and  other  thinges  imployed  during  seaven 
“ years,  and  a continuation  thereof  for  three  years  more,  all  to  bee  imployed  to  this  building.” 
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There  are  several  entries  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  for  the  building  of  the  same.  In  1411, 
12th  Henry  IY,  “ Ordinances  for  the  susteyning  of  the  New  Works  at  Guildhall.”  In  1422  fees  for 
the  Deeds  and  Testaments  were  increased  in  order  to  raise  a fund  for  building  the  New  Hall,  and  in 
the  same  year  William  Myddleton  gave  sixty  pounds  towards  the  new  works. 

In  1424,  4th  Henry  YI,  the  Issues  touching  Apprentices,  Fines,  Charters,  enrolment  of  Wills  and 
Letters  under  the  Mayor’s  Seal,  was  to  be  applied  for  one  year  to  the  New  Works ; and  in  1427  the 
same  was  extended  for  two  years  longer. 

u The  first  yeare  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  1422,  John  Coventrie  and  John  Carpentar,  Executors 
“ to  Richarde  Whitington  gave  towards  the  paving  of  this  Great  Hall  twentie  pound,  and  the  next 
u yeare  fifteene  pound  more  to  the  saide  pavement,  with  harde  stone  of  Purbecke,  they  also  glased  some 
“ windows  thereof,  and  of  the  Maior’s  Court,  on  every  which  window  the  armes  of  Richard  Whitington 
u are  placed.  The  foundation  of  the  Maior’s  Court  was  laide  in  the  third  year  of  the  raigne  of  Henry 
“ the  Sixt,  1424,  and  of  the  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maior’s  Court  in  the  fourth  of  the  saide 
“ king.  Then  was  builded  the  Maior’s  Chamber  and  the  Counsell  Chamber,  with  other  roomes  above 
u the  staires ; last  of  all  a stately  porch  entering  the  Great  Hall  was  erected,  the  front  thereof  towards 
“ the  south  being  beautified  with  images  of  stone.  Divers  Aldermen  glased  the  Great  Hall  and  other 
“ courts,  as  appeareth  by  their  armes  on  each  window.  William  Hariot  Draper,  Mayor,  1481,  gave 
“ 40  pounds  to  the  making  of  two  lovers  in  the  said  Guildhall,  and  towards  the  glasing  thereof.” 

“ The  kitchens  and  other  houses  of  office  adjoyning  to  this  Guildhall  were  builded  of  later  time, 
“ to  wit,  about  the  yeare  1501,  by  procurement  of  Edmond  Shaw,  Goldsmith,  Mayor,  since  which  time 
“ the  Mayor’s  Feasts  have  beene  yearely  kept  there,  which  before  time  were  kept  in  the  Taylor’s  Hall 
“ and  the  Grocer’s  Hall.” 

“ Nicholas  Alwin,  Grocer,  Mayor  1499,  deceased  1505,  gave  by  his  testament  for  a hanging  of 
“ tapestrie  to  serve  for  principal  daies  in  the  Guildhall,  seventy-three  pounds  6s.  8d.” 

The  building  suffered  much  from  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  when  the  open  oak  roof  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  of  the  principal  front  seriously  injured,  and  amongst  other  things  “ that  night 
“ (Tuesday,  Sept.  4th,  1666)  the  sight  of  Guildhall  was  a fearfull  spectacle,  which  stood  the  whole  body 
“ of  it  together  in  view  for  several  hours  together,  after  the  fire  had  taken  it,  without  flames  (I  suppose 
“ because  the  timber  was  of  such  solid  oake)  in  a bright  shining  coale,  as  if  it  had  been  a pallace  of 
“gold,  or  a great  building  of  burnished  brass.”  The  Hall  was  repaired  in  1669,  and  the  top  row  of 
windows  added,  and  the  late  flat  roof  erected,  it  is  said,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but 
of  this  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence,  and  I doubt  whether  the  reparations,  so  barbarous  in  taste, 
were  the  work  of  that  great  architect.  The  present  mongrel  front,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Saracenic 
Gothic,  was  erected  by  George  Dance,  the  city  architect,  in  1789.  It  is  a bad  specimen  of  that 
gentleman’s  style. 

The  Guildhall  has  been  used  for  various  ceremonies  and  entertainments.  Amongst  them,  in  1357, 
John,  King  of  France,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  received  and  entertained  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner  by  the  Mayor  and  citizens,  May  24.  Again,  in  1419,  King  Henry  V entertained  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  Guildhall,  when  it  is  reported,  after  the  entertainment  the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  the  King 
by  burning  the  bonds  for  money  lent  to  that  Monarch  to  the  value  of  £60,000.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham attended  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  by  command  of  Richard  III,  and  addressed  a great 
multitude  of  Liverymen  assembled  in  the  Common  Hall,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  bastardy  of  King 
Edward  V,  and  endeavoured  to  show  them  that  a youth  of  such  tender  years  was  not  fitted  to  protect 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  City  of  London  like  one  so  skilled  in  diplomacy  as  Richard  Plantagenet. 
The  Duke  was  most  successful,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  citizens  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
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and  requested  him  to  accept  the  crown,  Tuesday,  24th  June,  1483.  This  scene  is  depicted  in  Shake- 
speare’s Richard  III,  Act  III,  Scene  5. 

Glo.  Go  affer,  after,  Cousin  Buckingham, 

The  Mayor  towards  Guild  Hall  hies  him  in  all  post ; 

There,  at  the  modest  vantage  of  the  time, 

Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward’s  children. 

Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a citizen, 

Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
“ Heir  to  the  Crown.”  Meaning,  indeed,  his  House, 

Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 

And  again — 

BucTc.  I go ; and  towards  three  or  four  o’clock 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guild  Hall  affords, 

In  Pepys’s  Diary,  under  date  11th  Feb.  1659-60,  he  records  the  reception  of  Gen.  Monk  at  the 
Guildhall.  In  later  times,  King  Charles  II,  after  being  entertained  by  the  City,  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  in  great  state  in  the  large  hall,  Oct.  29,  1675,  not  to  mention  here  more  modern  enter- 
tainments. 

The  Court  of  Hustings,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  Saxon  Folk- 
mote,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Hustings  Court;  the  word  Hustings  in  Saxon  signifies  the  House  of 
Causes , a general  Council  or  Court.  The  Court  was  considered  the  highest  Court  of  Judicature.  The 
presiding  Judges  are  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  The  proceedings  were  in  some  measure  similar  to 
the  County  Courts,  with  the  addition,  anciently,  of  the  enrolment  of  deeds  and  wills,  &c.  The  following 
entries  are  from  the  English  Chronicle,  and  show  the  uses  the  Hall  was  put  to  in  the  holding  of  this 
Court.  In  1441  Maister  Roger  and  Master  Thomas  were  tried  in  the  Guildhalle  of  Londoun  for  tresons 
and  sorcery.  On  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  Maister  Roger  Bollyngbrooke  was  arreymed 
for  tresonn  agens  the  Kyngis  persone,  and  thereof,  by  XII  men  of  Londoun,  he  was  founde  guilty.  Lord 
Say  (Saye)  was  brought  out  of  the  Tour  unto  Guyldehalle  to  be  tried,  Saturday,  July  4,  1450. 

The  following  entries  are  from  the  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  Citizen  and  Merchant  Taylor  of 
London: — In  1550-1,  the  xiiij  day  of  Marche  was  rayned  at  the  Yeld-halle  a C (hundred)  mareners  for 
robyng  on  the  see,  and  the  Captayne,  belying  a Skott,  was  cared  to  Nugate  the  same  day,  and  certen 
cast  (condemned).  In  1552,  the  vij  day  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  dyvers  of  the 
Kynges  Consell  sat  at  Yeld-hall  to  hear  certen  causys,  and  toke  up  my  Lord  Mayre  and  his  brodurne 
for  vetell,  because  he  lokyd  not  to  it,  and  for  sellyng  of  the  same,  and  oder  causys.  In  1559,  the  furst 
day  of  December,  was  raynyd  at  the  Yeld-hall,  Master  Grymston,  Captayn. 

The  Porch. — The  Hall  is  approached  by  a porch  consisting  of  two  divisions,  formed  by  an  arch 
ami  columns  crossing  in  the  centre;  the  wall  on  either  side  is  subdivided  into  smaller  compartments, 
with  trncery  and  quatrefoil  turns.  The  groined  roof,  with  stone  ribs  springing  from  the  sides,  are 
intersected  in  the  centre  with  sculptured  bosses  with  various  devices  of  the  arms  and  bearings  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  Crypt. — The  Crypt  of  this  building  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  ancient  and  finest  super- 
structure of  this  kind  now  existing  in  London.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  perfect  condition  of  all  its 
members,  columns,  arches,  and  groins,  this  applies  solely  to  the  eastern  crypt.  It  is  separated  into 
three  ailes  of  equal  width,  by  two  rows  of  piers  and  arches.  The  piers  are  a cluster  of  four  small  pillars, 
have  plain  capitals  from  which  the  arches  and  groins  spread  over  the  roof.  At  each  intersection  of  the 
i/ruin-  is  a boss,  some  are  very  large,  bearing  shields  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  City 
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arms  and  the  rest,  well  sculptured  roses.  This  crypt  was  lowered  to  its  original  depth  in  1851,  and 
thoroughly  repaired.  The  Queen  was  entertained  here  in  1851.  The  western  crypt  is  evidently  the 
earliest,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  Guildhall ; it  is  entered  by  a 
pointed  door  from  the  western  end,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a substantial  wall  of  masonry. 
There  are  still  visible  in  the  side  wall  shafts  and  a springer ; one  aisle  runs  through  the  centre. 

The  GUILDHALL  Chapel.— -This  ancient  appendage  to  the  Guildhall  was  founded  by  Peter 
Fanlove,  Adam  Francis,  and  Henry  Frowick,  citizens,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  all 
Saints,  and  called  London  College,  in  1299.  In  the  records  of  the  Corporation  of  the  date  of  1326, 
there  is  an  account  of  timber  and  lead  granted  for  the  building  of,  and  in  1379  the  surplus  materials 
not  used  in  the  building  of  the  Guildhall  was  given  for  the  same  purpose. 

1413. — In  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  vol.  Ill,  p.  56,  there  is  the  following  entry : — “ He  (Richard 
“ Whittington)  also  builded  for  the  ease  of  the  Maior  of  London,  his  brethren,  and  the  worshipful 
u citizens,  on  the  solemne  days  of  their  assemblie,  a Chapell  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall,  to  the  intent  that 
“ before  they  entered  into  any  of  their  worldlie  affaires,  they  should  begin  with  prayer  and  invocation 
“ to  God  for  his  assistance.” 

In  the  mayoralty  of  John  Welles,  grocer,  it  was  rebuilt,  1431. 

From  Machyn’s  Diary. — “ The  vj  day  of  May  (1554)  was  a goodly  evyng  song  at  Yeldhall  Colege, 
by  the  Masters  of  the  Clarkes  and  ther  felowshyppe  of  Clarkes,  with  syngyng  and  playing,  as  youe  have 
hard.  [The  morrow  after  was  a great  Mass  at  the  same  place,  by  the  same  fraternity,  when  every 
Clerk  offered  a halfpenny.  The  Mass  was  sung  by  divers  of  the  Queen’s  Chapel  and  children].  The 
xxvij  day  of  May  (1555)  was  the  Clarkes  prossessvon  from  Yeldhall  College,  and  a goodly  Masse  he 
hard  (or  has  been  heard),  and  evere  Clarke  havying  a crosse  and  garland,  Avith  C.  (hundred)  shewers 
borne,  and  the  whettes  (waits)  playing  round  Chepe,  and  so  to  Ledynhall  (unto  St.  Albro  Chyrche) 
(Ethelburga),  and  there  they  putt  off  their  gayre  (gear),  and  there  was  the  blessyd  Sacrament  borne 
with  torche  light  abowt,  and  from  thens  unto  Barbur-hall  to  dener.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kneesworth,  late  Mare  of  London,  repaired  by  John  Bullok,  xvij  of  June,  1562.” 

This  Chapel  suffered  greatly  by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666 ; but  was  not  so  much  injured  (nor  has 
been  subsequently  altered  by  repairs)  as  to  lose  its  architectural  features,  retaining,  both  externally  and 
internally,  the  chief  of  them.  It  consisted  of  a main  and  side  aisle,  the  latter  of  which  is  to  the  north, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  regular  communication  with  the  former,  and  is  quite  plain.  The 
west  had  a large  window  with  tracery  entire,  and  beneath  it  a handsome  pointed  arch  entrance, 
under  a square  architrave,  having  sculptured  capitals  with  quatrefoils  and  shields  with  anus  in  the 
spandrills : against  the  windows  were  three  niches,  large  and  heavy.  They  contained  good  figures 
of  King  Edward  VI ; Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a Phoenix  under  her ; and  of  Charles  I,  treading  upon  a 
globe,  sculptured  by  Stone ; the  spaces  of  wall  on  each  side,  and  under  the  window,  were  ornamented 
with  panels.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  it  was  purchased  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty, 
and  used  as  the  Court  of  Requests.  It  was  taken  down  in  1822  to  make  way  for  the  present  Courts  of 
Law.  The  window  is  preserved  in  the  Chamberlain’s  office.  The  remains  of  the  crypt  still  remain, 
with  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Chapel. 

Copies  of  the  views  of  this  building,  by  J.  C.  Buckler,  I have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
Institute. 

LIBRARY. — Holinshed’s  Chronicle  : “ In  1413  Richard  Whittington  builded  for  the  Citie  a Librarie 
of  stone  for  the  custodie  of  their  records  and  other  books.”  John  Carpenter,  Common  Clerk  or  Town, 
Clerk,  left  by  his  will,  dated  1441,  8th  March,  some  good  and  rare  books  to  this  Library.  “ I will  and 
“ bequeath  that  these  books  be  placed  by  my  executors  and  chained  in  that  Library,  under  such  form  that 
“ the  visitors  and  students  thereof  may  be  the  sooner  admonished  to  pray  for  my  soul.”  These  books 
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were  taken  away  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  “ These  books  (as  it  is  said)  were  in  the  raigne  of  Edward 
“ the  VI  sent  for  by  Edward  Duke  of  Sommerset,  Lord  Protector,  with  promise  to  be  restored  shortly; 
“ men  loaded  from  thence  three  carriers  with  them,  but  never  returned.” 

In  the  Hall  and  Library  used  to  hang  the  portraits  of  the  various  Judges,  and  amongst  others  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  his  ten  cotemporaries,  who  were  employed  in  adjusting  the  disputes 
between  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  roof  and  its  general  construction  better  than  any  lengthy 
description  possibly  can,  but  the  following  dimensions  may  be  useful.  The  fair  average  width  of  the 
Hall  is  49  ft.  6.  The  clustered  shafts  project  about  2 ft.  on  each  side,  and  their  height  to  springing  of 
arch  ribs  is  34  ft.  The  height  from  the  present  pavement  to  the  underside  of  ridge  is  89  ft.  The 
total  length  is  152  ft.,  and  there  are  eight  bays  and  seven  principals.  The  length  of  the  collar  between 
the  queen-posts  is  29  ft.,  and*  was  cut  out  of  timber  about  2 ft.  8 square.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
construction  of  the  roof  is  that  there  is  a double  lining,  one  of  2 in.  oak,  and  another  of  1|-  in.  deal 
On  this  latter  the  slates  are  laid. 

In  conclusion,  for  this  evening,  I have  to  express  my  belief  that  there  are  still  many  interesting 
circumstances,  and  much  that  would  easily  afford  a field  for  archaeological  criticism,  antiquarian,  and 
architectural  study,  not  only  in  this  Guildhall  but  in  the  surrounding  buildings,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  other  parts  of  this  City.  It  would  afford  me  a great  pleasure  to  lay  before  you,  when  more  leisure 
would  perhaps  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  some  further  facts  and  illustrations,  could  I obtain 
your  permission  to  offer  them.  I will  now  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  the  tracings  of  the 
sketches  of  Guildhall  Chapel  that  I have  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  short  and  incomplete  essay. 


The  Chairman,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  V.  P.,  said  they  must  all  be  extremely  gratified  to 
iind  that  the  City  Architect  had  the  courage  to  put  aside  that  feeling  of  official  reserve  which  sometimes 
characterised  public  officers,  and  to  tell  his  fellow  members  at  the  Institute  all  he  knew  about  the  very 
interesting  work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  saw  before  him  several  gentlemen  who  were  well 
qualified  to  offer  suggestions  upon  this  subject  and  amongst  them  his  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  who  he 
hoped  would  favour  the  meeting  with  some  observations  upon  it. 

Mr.  John  Henry  PARKER,  Hon.  Member,  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  through  being  obliged, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  to  reside  on  the  continent  during  the  winter,  he  had  been  prevented 
from  attending  any  of  the  previous  meetings  of  the  Institute.  With  respect  to  the  Guildhall,  he  would 
express  his  pleasure  at  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent  hall  of  that  edifice  in  a manner  so  consistent 
with  the  original  design  of  the  building,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been  well  carried  out.  It  had  always 
been  an  interesting  building,  and  as  he  had  frequently  regretted  the  state  in  which  it  was  allowed  to 
remain,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  authorities  of  the  city  had  at  length  the  good  taste,  first  to 
appreciate  a fine  Mediaeval  structure,  and  in  the  next  place  to  restore  it  properly.  He  wished  the  same 
taste  prevailed  in  other  countries.  We  had  gone  ahead  in  that  respect,  and  other  countries  were 
gradually  following,  lie  hoped,  in  our  steps.  He  alluded  more  particularly  to  Rome,  where  he  was  sorry 
to  say  the  spirit  of  architecture  in  the  present  day  was  as  bad,  in  his  idea,  as  could  be. 

Mr.  Jennings,  Fellow,  rose  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  of  the  evening. 
It  was  very  desirable  that  architects,  who  have  works  in  hand,  should  give  as  much  information  as  they 
< ould  respecting  them;  and  they  had  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  for  his  information  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  not  strictly  of  an  architectural  character.  He  must  differ  from  some  portions  of  the  paper,  for 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  trade  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  guilds.  He  believed 
they  were  originated  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  which  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  present 
guilds  of  the  City  was  older  than  the  charter  of  the  City  itself,  and  persons  belonging  to  that  guild  were 
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entitled  to  trade  in  the  City  though  they  were  not  free  of  the  City.  He  alluded  to  the  Weaver* 
Company,  which  was  instituted  previous  to  the  granting  of  the  Royal  Charter  to  the  City.  He 
conceived  the  commercial  classes  of  the  City  were  composed  of  the  various  guilds,  and  that  the  Guildhall 
was  the  place  of  common  use  and  resort  by  those  guilds;  but  he  was  not  aware  till  now  that  the 
Guildhall,  as  well  as  St.  Paul’s,  was  built  up  partly  upon  the  sins  of  the  people.  He  was  aware  that  a 
portion  of  old  St.  Paul’s  was  built  with  funds  supplied  from  the  delinquencies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diocese,  but  not  that  this  system  was  applied  also  to  the  construction  of  Guildhall.  There  was 
considerable  interest  connected  with  the  old  Chapel,  and  if  he  recollected  right  it  existed  when  Blackwell 
Hall  was  pulled  down.  The  window  and  front  formed  a very  interesting  elevation.  He  recollected  that 
building  when  it  was  used  as  a Court  of  Requests,  but  not  directly  connected  with  the  Corporation ; for 
when  a lad  he  went  there  with  his  father,  who  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  though  he  was 
never  a member  of  the  Corporation.  There  was  a very  curious  entrance  to  Blackwell  Hall,  and  he 
should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  noticed  in  connection  with  this  subject.  It  was  a very  handsome 
doorway,  and  oil  one  occasion,  the  royal  state  carriage  passing  through  it,  the  crown  on  the  top  was 
broken  off,  which  at  that  time  was  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  an  ill  omen  to  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales;  however,  he  kept  his  crown  to  the  day  of  his  death.  According  to  the  plan  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Guildhall,  he  observed  that  it  was  intended  to  remove  the  buildings  in  order  to  obtain  such  a 
fa9ade  as  was  designed  facing  King  Street.  If  so,  a much  larger  frontage  would  be  obtained,  and 
portions  of  other  buildings  must  come  down.  It  was  a question  of  removing  sufficient  of  the  side 
buildings  to  get  s\ich  a view  as  was  projected.  He  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  Guildhall  the  handsome 
building  it  ought  to  be,  and  a proper  view  of  it  obtained. 

Mr.  HORACE  Jones  said,  the  buildings  were  a considerable  distance  from  the  present  Hall,  and 
some  of  the  buttresses  were  built  into  the  adjoining  work  as  closets.  The  buildings  referred  to  only 
touched  the  eastern  end  of  the  Hall,  and  formed  no  portion  of  the  Hall  itself. 

Mr.  CHARLES  BAILY,  Visitor,  said,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  works 
from  the  commencement.  During  the  pulling  down  of  the  upper  story,  which  was  modern,  and 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the  great  fire  of  1666,  he  had  discovered  a large 
number  of  moulded  stones,  which  he  considered  had  formed  portions  of  the  stone  principals  of  the 
ancient  roof ; he  informed  Mr.  Roberts  of  this  discovery,  but  that  gentleman  called  at  the  Guildhall 
when  he  (Mr.  Baily)  was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  did  not  see  the  mouldings  referred  to,  but 
some  vaulting  mouldings  of  small  size,  which  had  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  groinings  of  the 
now  destroyed  crypt  under  the  western  half  of  the  Hall.  He  (Mr.  Baily)  thought  he  could  prove 
that  the  old  roof  consisted  of  a series  of  stone  principals  or  arches  from  column  to  column,  seven 
in  number,  dividing  the  length  of  the  Hall  into  eight  bays.  [In  reply  to  Professor  Donaldson, 
Mr.  Baily  stated  that  these  moulded  stones  were  found  in  the  modern  walls  said  to  be  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.]  Between  the  columns  on  the  sides  of  the  Hall  there  did  exist  an  ancient  stone 
cornice,  and  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  the  spaces  were  filled  up  with  modern  brickwork,  except  in 
one  instance,  in  which  some  of  the  stone  mouldings  were  found  occupying  their  original  position,  the 
sections  of  the  mouldings  were  of  enormous  size  : placing  the  stones  together  they  measured  at  least  four 
feet  across.  It  would  be  admitted  that  such  ribs  as  these  could  not  belong  to  a vaulted  ceiling ; but 
they  exactly  corresponded  in  section  with  the  great  arches  over  the  large  windows  at  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  Hall,  and  which  arches,  supposing  it  were  a stone  roof,  would  form  the  half  or 
wall  principals  at  the  ends  of  the  Hall.  The  mouldings  were  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  stones, 
showing  they  were  complete  ribs,  side  for  side.  Where  then,  he  would  ask,  could  such  stone  mouldings 
have  been  used  ? The  two  windows  were  complete  to  the  present  day.  When  he  first  discovered  these 
large  stone  ribs,  he  thought  there  were  enough  of  the  stones  to  build  three  or  four  of  the  stone 
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principals.  He  thought  that  any  practical  architect,  looking  at  the  section  of  the  Guildhall,  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  was  a roof  formed  of  stone  arched  principals  from  side  columns  to  side  columns,  and 
so  far  resembling  the  roof  of  Mayfield,  in  Sussex.  Then  there  were  the  immense  buttresses  of  the 
walls,  which  it  must  be  admitted  were  intended  to  support  a roof  with  a great  lateral  thrust,  such  as  the 
roof  he  had  described  would  have  had.  If  they  took  the  extreme  width  from  the  outside  of  the  buttresses, 
and  divided  the  whole  space  into  five,  they  might  take  two  spaces  for  the  buttresses  and  walls,  and  the 
remaining  three  for  the  void  occasioned  by  the  interior  of  the  Hall.  He  had  forgotten  to  state  that 
the  buttresses  had  originally  been  carried  up  above  the  lines  of  the  wall  plate,  as  if  there  had  originally 
been  pinnacles,  the  weight  of  which  would  assist  in  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  stone  roof.  There 
never  could  have  been  a hammer-beam  roof,  nor  a groined  ceiling,  for  the  line  and  position  of  the 
original  rafter  had  been  discovered,  and  this  was  so  close  down  upon  the  arch  of  the  end  windows  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  either.  One  of  the  most  important  restorations  which  had  been  made  was  the 
opening  of  the  side  windows  of  the  Hall : these  have  a very  fine  effect.  He  must  object  to  the 
opinion  that  a large  amount  of  lateral  thrust  existed  in  the  new  hammer-beam  roof  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Guildhall ; he  maintained  there  was  no  more  lateral  thrust  than  there  would  have 
been  with  a roof  with  a tie  beam.  The  portion  above  the  collar  beam  was  a very  strong  king-post 
truss,  which  suspended  the  great  arch  in  the  lower  piece  of  framing  by  its  being  firmly  attached 
to  it  by  means  of  bolts  to  the  collar.  Looking  at  one  half  of  the  lower  piece  of  framing,  what  was 
it  but  a perfect  queen-post  truss,  in  which  the  great  arched  trace  became  a tie  beam  ? The  hammer- 
beam  and  the  upright  wall  puncheon  became  queen  posts,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  principal  rafter 
of  the  great  roof  became  the  collar.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  for  such  a roof  to  spread  and  thrust 
out  the  walls?  Referring  to  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  the  flying 
buttress.  In  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke’s  account  of  that  Hall,  in  the  “ Archasologia,”  it  was  stated  that  there 
are  in  some  cases  spaces  between  the  corbels  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  great  rib  sufficiently  wide  to 
pass  the  hand  between,  and  if  that  were  so  there  could  not  be  the  immense  pressure  upon  the  walls 
which  had  been  stated. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  rose  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  Guildhall  roof  was  not 
,'imilar  to  that  at  Mayfield.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  called  in  by  the  Guildhall  Improvement 
Committee,  and  had  reported,  with  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  on  the  design  of  Mr.  Bunning.  In  pulling 
down  some  portions  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  built  after  the  fire,  some  arch  stones  were  discovered 
which  were  said  to  be  evidence  of  a roof  like  that  at  Mayfield.  He  made  a point  of  examining  them  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Myers  and  the  foreman  of  the  works,  and  he  found  the  materials  of  the  upper  story 
of  the  building  were  of  all  periods,  and  of  many  kinds  of  stone,  and  he  concluded  that  they  were  the 
t/ebri'  of  many  other  buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire.  He  found  the  arch  stones,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  spanned  the  Guildhall,  were  rebated  out  at  the  upper  sides,  and  there  were  four-way  keystones. 
If  these  stones  were  used  in  the  building  it  must  have  been  for  a vaulted  roof,  which,  though  it 
agreed  with  the  wish  of  the  last  speaker,  was  certainly  not  the  case.  As  far  as  he  knew  (and  every 
known  record  had  been  searched),  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  roof  of  the  Guildhall  was  ever  other 
than  a timber  one.  All  the  writings  about  the  period  of  the  great  fire  went  to  show  the  roof  to  have 
I u rn  of  wood,  and  he  regarded  the  restoration  of  the  roof  in  that  material  as  a proper  and  consistent  one. 

Mr.  Hovkn'DEN  Hendry,  Associate,  asked  whether  the  roof  of  the  Guildhall  had  stood  without 
spreading,  and  submitted  that  all  the  evidences  were  in  favour  of  the  original  roof  having  been  a stone 
groined  roof,  and  not  a wooden  one. 

Mr.  BURGES,  Fellow,  said  that  during  the  progress  of  the  works  at  the  Guildhall  Mr.  Jones  had 
not  only  shown  him  the  drawings  but  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  carefully  inspecting  the  works 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  his  clerks.  He  was  then  told  that  the  original  roof  was  thought  to  be  of 
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the  Mayfield  construction.  This  at  first  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  doubt,  but  a careful  inspection  of 
some  remaining  fragments  of  the  great  stone  arches,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  enormous 
projection  of  the  buttresses,  eventually  induced  him  to  come  round  to  that  opinion.  It  would  be 
observed  that  the  projection  of  the  buttresses,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  projection  of  the 
inside  pillars  would  make  up  an  abutment  on  either  side  of  little  less  than  one  quarter  the  span.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Jones,  however,  it  should  be  remarked  that  all  the  timber  was  already  sawn  out  for  a very 
hideous  design,  which  had  been  contracted  for  in  the  first  instance,  before  his  plans  were  made.  It  was 
entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Jones  that  they  had  the  present  • roof,  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  City 
Architect  having  been  very  opportunely  made  in  relation  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  remarked  that  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  presented  an  instance 
of  a wooden  arch  of  two  centres,  and  it  was  as  near  the  form  of  the  Mayfield  arch  as  possible.  He 
believed  it  was  made  with  the  intention  of  being  loaded  on  the  same  principle  as  a stone  rib.  They  had 
deviated  from  that  system  of  construction  almost  ever  since  Westminster  Hall  was  built,  and  had  failed 
in  modem  works  to  recognise  the  original  object  of  these  wooden  arches.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
William  of  Wykham  was  the  originator  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
imitate  and  supersede  the  use  of  such  stone  gables  as  were  found  at  Mayfield  and  other  places. 

Mr.  J.  H.  PARKER  remarked  that  it  was  a matter  of  indifference  whether  the  principals  were  made 
of  stone  or  wood,  and  they  had  examples  both  ways.  An  instance  occurred  at  the  Mote,  Ightham, 
Kent,  where  they  were  alternately  of  wood  and  stone,  and  by  the  mere  view  in  a drawing  one  could  not 
tell  which  was  which.  If  good  timber  was  at  hand  they  made  them  of  timber ; if  stone  was  the 
readiest  material  they  used  stone.  The  same  buttress  was  required  to  carry  the  one  as  the  other.  The 
new  roof  of  the  Guildhall  was  a very  good  one,  consistent  with  the  architecture  of  the  period  and  the 
style  of  the  building,  and  he  did  not  think  the  question  of  stone  or  wood  principals  affected  the 
character  of  it  in  any  way.  Stone  principals,  or  arches  in  place  of  principals,  are  common  in  some 
parts  of  France,  especially  across  the  ailes  of  churches,  as  in  the  Isle  de  France  and  in  the  church  of 
Montmartre  in  Paris.  There  are  also  many  examples  of  this  arrangement  over  halls  in  England,  as  in 
Conway  Castle,  and  several  others  whose  names  he  did  not  remember  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  Fellow,  mentioned  that,  in  a History  of  London  by  Allen  and  Wright, 
there  was  a note  stating  that  a Col.  Smith,  formerly  Deputy- Governor  of  the  Tower,  had  a painting, 
representing  London  after  the  great  fire,  in  which  about  one-third  of  the  roof  of  Guildhall  appeared 
standing,  showing  a gable  roof;  and  that  in  Hollar’s  View  of  London,  circa  1647,  the  roof  appears  with 
two  lanterns  arising  from  it.  If  this  painting  could  be  traced,  doubtless  something  might  be  discovered 
therein  of  interest,  and  perhaps  decide  the  question  of  wood  or  stone. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  said  that  some  of  the  remarks  just  made  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a few  words  upon  a subject  which  he  felt  strongly,  viz.,  the  principles  and  rides 
for  restoration  which  were  issued  by  the  Institute  about  twelve  months  since.  He  protested  against 
their  being  considered  as  having  gone  forth  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Institute.  He  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  they  came  to  be  issued  at  all.  He  considered  it  was  the  act  of  a committee 
stealing  a march  on  the  body ; and  it  was  a question  with  him  whether  he  should  not  move  that  those 
instructions  should  be  withdrawn,  or  that  they  should  be  advertised  as  not  to  be  taken  as  representing 
the  views  of  the  Institute  generally.  With  respect  to  the  subject  now  before  them,  he  wished  to  ask, 
looking  at  the  lithographs  and  the  drawings,  where  the  centres  for  the  great  arch  of  the  roof  were 
situated,  as  the  lithograph  especially  seemed  to  show  a deficiency  of  curve. 

The  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  by  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
the  author  of  the  paper. 
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Sick  Rooms. 
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Masters  Retiring  Room. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  FETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

By  David  Bryce,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  24th,  1865. 


BEFORE  proceeding  to  a description  of  the  building,  the  plans  and  specifications  of  which  are  now  laid 
before  the  Institute,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  shortly  to  the  history  of  its  endowment,  and  the  especial 
objects  which  the  founder  had  in  contemplation. 

The  late  Sir  William  Fettes,  Bart.,  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  *1836,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
six  years.  A native  of  Edinburgh,  he  commenced  business  there  as  a wine  merchant  and  under-writer, 
in  both  of  which  branches  he  was  eminently  successful.  Interested  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  native 
city,  he  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Town  Council,  and,  rising  from  one  post  of  honour  to  another,  was 
in  1800  unanimously  elected  Lord  Provost  of  the  city.  He  retained  the  office  for  a period  of  two  years, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  other  three,  during  which  he  was  created  a Baronet,  was  again  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  for  1805  and  1806.  Retiring  from  business  in  the  year  1800,  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  the  different  landed  estates  of  which  he  had  become  the 
purchaser;  continuing,  however,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  town  of  birth. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1836,  pre-deceased  by  his  wife,  and  by  the  only  fruit  of  their  marriage,  a , 
son.  Architect  of  his  own  fortune,  he  left  property  behind  him,  estimated  at  that  date  at  about 
£166,000.  sterling  in  value.  He  had,  in  1830,  executed  a trust  disposition  and  settlement,  and 
thereafter  appended  to  it  several  codicils,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  9th  of  March,  1836.  He  thereby 
disponed  his  whole  estates,  heritable  and  moveable,  to  and  in  favour  of  certain  trustees  for  certain 
purposes.  His  wife  having  pre-deceased  him,  the  main  purpose  of  the  trust,  after  paying  certain 
legacies  and  annuities  of  no  great  value,  is  thus  expressed : — “ That  the  residue  of  the  whole  estate 
should  form  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance,  education  and  outfit  of  young  people  whose  parents 
have  either  died  without  leaving  sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose,  or  who,  from  innocent  misfortune 
during  their  own  lives,  are  unable  to  give  suitable  education  to  their  children.” 

Large  discretionary  powers  were  given  to  the  trustees  in  the  application  of  the  funds  thus  entrusted 
to  them;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1863,  they  entered  into  contracts  for  the  erection  of  “the 
Fettes  College,”  having  previously  obtained  from  me  the  designs  now  lying  before  the  Institute. 

In  preparing  those  designs  I had,  of  course,  primarily  to  keep  in  view  the  wishes  of  the  testator, 
and  to  comply  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  trustees  in  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  them  in 
Sir  William’s  trust  disposition  and  settlement.  These  regulations  provide  that  the  site  of  the  building 
should  be  the  grounds  of  Comely  Bank,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  forming 
part  of  the  trust  property.  It  is  further  provided  that  the  building  is  to  be  surrounded  by  at  least 
twenty  acres  of  land  “ laid  out  as  garden-ground  or  play-ground.”  Fifty  boys  are  to  be  admitted  on 
the  foundation  and  be  maintained  and  educated  in  the  College  at  the  expense  of  the  endowment,  and 
other  fifty  are  to  be  received  as  day  scholars.  The  latter  are  to  dine  daily  with  the  foundationers. 

I may  explain  here  that  the  College  is  intended  to  supply  the  pupils  with  a very  high  class 
education  ; and,  although  there  are  to  be  fifty  boys  upon  the  foundation,  the  building  is  arranged  for  an 
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educational  establishment  suitable  for  the  higher  classes,  and  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  great 
English  schools. 

The  site  of  the  College  is  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Queensferry  Road,  and  the 
building  faces  the  south,  having  a fine  view  of  the  Castle  and  the  ridges  of  the  Old  and  New  Town. 
It  is  situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  city,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth. 

A glance  at  the  ground  plan  of  the  building  will  show  that  I have  avoided  the  quadrangular  form 
so  frequently  employed  in  similar  institutions,  as  I have  found  it  to  be  objectionable  here  on  the  ground 
of  its  exclusion  of  the  sun  and  its  tendency  to  create  dampness  and  restrict  ventilation.  In  its  stead,  I 
have  adopted  the  form  of  the  capital  letter  H,  leaving  all  sides  equally  sheltered,  and  admitting  alike 
both  sun  and  air. 

The  front  portion  of  the  building,  facing  the  south,  is  occupied  as  what  I may  term  the  educational 
portion  of  the  establishment,  and  as  dormitories  for  the  foundationers.  The  connecting  limb,  or  central 
portion,  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  dining  hall  and  chapel  above  it,  while  the  portion  to  the  north,  or 
back  limb,  is  occupied  by  apartments  for  the  domestics,  with  the  head-master’s  or  house-governors 
residence  forming  the  west  wing.  The  south  portion,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  is  under  the 
centre  of  the  main  tower,  and  between  which  and  either  wing  extends  a piazza,  contains  in  the  east  and 
west  wings  play  and  work  rooms,  gymnasium,  lavatories,  bath  rooms,  &c.,  the  remaining  portion  being 
occupied  by  porters’  accommodation,  and  such  like. 

As  before  stated,  the  dining  hall  is  situated  in  the  connecting  limb,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  is 
connected  with  the  kitchen  by  a service  room.  It  is  approached  on  all  sides  by  spacious  passages,  and 
by  doors  on  either  side  from  the  play-grounds.  The  walls  of  the  hall  will  Ije  finished  with  oak  panelled 
lining,  and  will  support  a panelled  timber  ceiling.  The  kitchen  will  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern 
culinary  improvements,  and  there  will  be  hoists  for  the  service  of  the  dining-rooms  on  the  floor  above. 
The  apartments  immediately  behind  the  kitchen  consist  of  sculleries,  pantries,  larders,  and  other 
requisite  conveniences.  The  east  portion  of  this  north  limb  is  devoted  to  the  laundry  department,  with 
the  women-servants’  rooms  above ; and  the  corresponding  wing  to  the  west  is,  as  I have  already 
observed,  occupied  by  the  head  master’s  residence.  Owing  to  the  northward  slope  of  the  ground,  and 
the  free  space  it  affords,  the  steam  boilers,  heating  apparatus,  coal  and  other  cellars,  have  been  placed 
under  the  kitchen  department. 

The  first  pair  floor  is  reached  by  a principal  staircase  in  the  centre,  and  one  in  either  wing  for  the 
boys.  The  centre  portion  of  this  floor  is  appropriated  to  a room  for  the  governors,  a visitors’  room, 
house-governor’s  room,  and  masters’  retiring  room,  with  three  large  class  rooms  at  either  end.  The 
whole  of  those  are  connected  by  a main  corridor.  Above  the  dining  hall,  and  entering  from  the  central 
staircase,  is  the  chapel.  It  has  an  open  timber  roof.  Above  the  service  room,  &c.,  are  placed  the 
upper  servants’  dining  room,  the  remainder  of  the  cross  limb  and  back  wing  being  used  as  matron’s  and 
women-servants’  apartments.  For  the  house-governor’s  use,  a private  door  from  his  house  on  this  floor 
communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  that  lie  can  have  easy  and  ready  communication  at  all 
times. 

The  south  portion  of  the  second  pair  floor  is  reached  by  the  staircases  at  either  end,  and  is  devoted 
principally  to  dormitories  and  lavatories.  The  central  portion,  however,  is  intended  to  contain  a 
museum,  library,  conversation  and  reading  rooms.  In  either  end  of  this  part  of  the  building  are 
situated  a master’s  parlour  and  bed  room,  thus  giving  the  masters  a direct  superintendence  over  the 
boys.  The  arrangement  of  the  dormitories  on  this  floor  is — I believe,  at  least — different  from  that 
usually  adopted  in  educational  institutions.  Each  foundationer  on  admission,  being  then  between  eight 
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and  ten  years  of  age,  is  accommodated  in  “ Dormitory  Number  One,”  where  he  occupies  a mere  cot,  and 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a warder.  Dormitory  Number  Two  is  for  boys  somewhat  older,  where 
their  beds  are  placed  within  separate  compartments,  which  are  divided  by  panelled  and  framed  divisions, 
and  which  have  curtains  in  front,  thus  giving  them  each  a small  apartment.  In  Dormitories  Nos.  3 
and  4,  when  still  more  advanced,  they  are  accommodated  in  small  apartments,  formed  by  panelled 
divisions,  which  are  closed  with  doors.  For  the  sake  of  better  ventilation,  these  divisions  are  carried 
no  higher  up  than  7 ft.  9 in.  Before  leaving  the  College,  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  be  lodged  in 
small  parlours,  or  bed  rooms,  which  are  situated  in  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  three  pair  floor.  The 
central  portion  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the  infirmaries  or  sick  rooms,  the  convalescent  room,  nurses’ 
apartments,  &c.,  and  these  can  only  be  reached  by  a stair  leading  to  them  and  the  doctor’s  room  from 
the  basement  floor. 

Ventilation  flues,  coloured  red  and  yellow  upon  the  plans,  are  carried  from  every  apartment  to  a 
main  shaft,  which  is  rarefied  by  a hot-water  tank  placed  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  octagonal  towers  at  the 
side  of  the  chapel.  The  kitchen  and  other  apartments  in  that  part  of  the  building  are  ventilated  by 
means  of  a shaft,  through  which  a cast-iron  smoke  flue  is  led  from  the  steam  boilers. 

In  the  construction  of  the  floors  and  roofs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sections  and  plans  of  floor  and 
roof  timbers,  malleable  iron  couples  and  girders  have  been  mainly  used.  Where  the  joisting  enters  the 
walls,  and  at  the  level  of  each  floor,  a levelling  is  made,  on  which  fire-clay  glazed  sockets  are  built  for 
the  insertion  of  the  joists  and  keeping  them  clear  of  the  lime  and  damp,  as  the  joisting  only  will  be 
wedged  in,  and  leave  a free  open  space  for  air  all  round.  The  spire  or  roof  of  the  main  centre  tower  is 
also  constructed  with  iron,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  securing  it,  iron  rods  have  been  carried 
down  the  centre  of  the  walls,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  lightning-conductors,  are  carried 
down  to  the  foundation. 

The  building,  on  the  exterior,  is  to  be  executed  with  irregular  ashlar,  dabbed  on  the  face,  while  the 
mouldings  will  be  polished.  The  stone  is  obtained  from  Callalo  Quarry,  in  Fife.  This  quarry,  although 
made  much  use  of  at  one  period,  has  in  latter  years  been  shut ; but  it  is  now  re-opened  specially  for  this 
work.  The  present  contracts  amount  to  £73,000.  sterling;  and  altogether,  in  building,  in  addition, 
lodges,  stables,  racquet  court,  and  enclosures,  the  trustees  propose  to  expend  about  £100,000. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

AT  ROME. 

Communicated  by  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member. 


Having  only  recently  returned  from  Rome,  Mr.  Parker  took  this  opportunity  of  offering  a few  remarks 
relating  to  his  visit  to  that  city.  At  the  present  moment  the  Pagan  style  was  the  fashion  in  Rome ; 
and  some  of  the  best  antiquaries  there  said  they  considered  every  work  in  Rome  after  the  fifth  century 
as  modern ; from  which  it  follows  they  esteem  nothing  but  what  is  Pagan.  From  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Peter’s  to  the  present  time  that  style  has  always  been  and  still  is  in  fashion.  That  which  is  now 
going  on  under  the  name  of  restoration  is,  in  fact,  utter  destruction.  The  ancient  architects  restored 
their  churches  century  after  century,  but  fortunately  without  doing  much  harm : — generally  the  exteriors 
remained  to  a great  extent  as  originally  built — till  the  advent  of  Pio  Nono,  under  whose  rule  churches 
were  restored  by  levelling  them  to  the  ground.  This  had  been  too  much  the  case  in  our  own  country 
also  until  recently,  so  that  we  must  not  throw  too  many  stones  at  others ; but  he  might  mention  that 
one  of  the  master  pieces  of  Christian  art,  the  splendid  mosaic  picture  behind  the  altar  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction  this  summer : — more  room  being  wanted  for 
the  singers  they  were  going  to  pull  down  the  old  choir  and  aisle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  put  up 
a new  and  larger  one. 

During  the  last  winter  the  remains  of  Christian  architecture  and  art  in  Rome  had  been  subjects  of 
study  and  of  endless  interest  and  amusement  to  him.  No  book  on  Rome  that  he  was  acquainted  with  gave 
any  account  of  the  Christian  architecture  of  Rome.  It  might  be  divided  into  two  distinct  phases — during 
the  first  millenium  of  the  Christian  era  the  gradual  decline  of  Pagan  art — with  however  a slight  revival 
in  the  ninth  century — but  still  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  a gradual  decline  till  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  only  building  remaining  of  that  period  is  as  low  in  art  as  it  well  could  be,  and  the  construction  is  as 
low  in  character  as  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland.  The  only  building  known  of  the  eleventh  century  is 
of  herring-bone  work.  During  the  second  millenium,  or  from  the  eleventh  century,  the  grand  revival 
of  art  began,  and  it  is  to  this  period  only  that  Christian  art  properly  belongs.  This  real  Renaissance 
began  at  the  extremities,  Rome  followed  a century  behind,  and  in  that  position  she  still  remains. 
Some  works  in  Rome  of  the  Mediaeval  period  were  unrivalled,  but  they  were  distinct  copies  of  English 
and  French  works  of  a century  before,  with  this  advantage,  that  they  were  enriched  with  the  everlasting 
Roman  mosaics  instead  of  painting.  These  mosaics  are  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  executed  partly  in 
glass  and  partly  in  stone.  But  this  ancient  art  is  not  appreciated  by  the  modern  Romans.  In  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  lie  had  seen  the  only  porch  which  the  Cosmeti  family  erected,  (with  its  elegant 
nude  or  detached  shafts  ornamented  with  mosaics,)  utterly  destroyed  from  the  mere  caprice  of  the 
architect;  even  the  door  itself  is  now  walled  up,  and  the  monks  complain  that  they  are  obliged  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  church  for  every  service,  in  all  weathers,  because  the  architect  had 
blocked  up  the  door  near  to  their  cloister.  When  lie  first  saw  this  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  after  the 
restoration,  (falsely  so  called),  fragments  of  the  arcades  with  the  mosaic  ornaments  were  lying  strewn 
about  the  pavement  of  the  cloister.  He  (Mr.  Parker)  having  indulged  in  his  usual  habit  of  talking  too 
much  and  speaking  his  mind  too  freely,  these  interesting  fragments  very  soon  after  disappeared.  He 
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had  ordered  photographs  of  them,  but  in  that  he  was  disappointed.  Another  instance  of  disappointment 
from  his  talking  too  much,  occurred  in  reference  to  the  earliest  Christian  church  in  Rome — the  church 
of  Santa  Pudentiana.  It  is  called  the  mother  of  all  churches,  and  known  as  the  earliest  foundation  in 
Western  Europe.  Till  recently  few  persons  were  aware  that  this  early  church  still  exists  as  a crypt 
under  the  present  church.  It  was  to  English  people  a church  of  exceeding  interest,  having  been 
consecrated  by  Pius  I,  being  at  that  time  a portion  of  the  baths  of  Novatus,  who  according  to  the 
annals  of  Barmius  had  made  baths  in  the  house  of  his  father  Pudens.  Thus  evidence  is  afforded  that 
this  first  Christian  church  was  made  in  the  house  of  Pudens,  and  it  still  exists  under  the  present 
church,  but  filled  up  with  loose  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  doors  and  arches.  Though  the  church  had  been 
made  out  of  the  chambers  of  the  baths,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  nave  and  aisles.  One  of  these 
chambers  also  remains,  evidently  made  in  a house  previously  existing,  the  brickwork  of  the  original  part 
being  that  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  plastering  of  the  walls  upon  both  the 
original  work  and  the  alterations,  with  the  painting  upon  it,  corresponding  with  the  character  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

With  respect  to  this  church  constructed  in  the  baths,  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  only  very  imperfect 
information,  and  also  imperfect  plans  and  drawings ; and  those  he  had  sent  to  the  “ Illustrated  London 
News,”  as  affording  the  best  medium  for  their  world-wide  publication.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  it 
should  be  known  that  this  early  church  exists,  and  that  His  Holiness  the  Pope  refused  his  permission 
to  explore  it,  and  withheld  his  signature  from  the  necessary  official  sanction  to  do  so,  which  had  been 
obtained.  Unfortunately  in  this  case  again  he  gave  too  free  utterance  to  his  feelings,  and  His  Holiness 
was  angry  at  the  notion  of  an  Englishman  pretending  to  make  a discovery,  which  His  Holiness  said 
was  no  discovery  at  all- — he  had  known  it  years  ago.  He  (Mr.  Parker)  had,  however,  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  most  distinguished  antiquaries  of  Rome,  none  of  whom  were  aware  of  it,  and  in 
none  of  the  books  to  which  he  referred  could  he  find  any  mention  of  this  early  Christian  church  as  still 
existing ; but  on  his  return  to  London,  in  the  library  of  the  Athenaeum,  on  referring  to  the  Annals  of 
Barmius  he  found  a notice  in  two  or  three  lines  stating  that  a considerable  part  of  the  house  of  Pudens 
and  the  original  church  of  S.  Pudentiana  was  still  existing  in  his  time.  The  conclusion  he  drew, 
therefore,  was  that  His  Holiness  was  the  only  person  in  Rome  who  had  read  and  remembered  this  passage 
in  Barmius.  As  he  had  already  stated  this  church  was  filled  up  with  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  arches. 
He  found  those  arches  to  be  of  the  second  century,  made  in  a house  of  the  first  century ; and  above 
ground  the  apse  of  the  existing  church  on  the  level  of  the  street  is  made  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  house 
of  Pudens,  in  which  the  early  Christians  of  Rome  met  for  worship  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  This  hall  is 
on  a level  with  the  street,  and  was  made  into  a church  in  the  fourth  century,  the  primitive  church  being 
then  made  into  the  crypt.  At  the  end  of  the  upper  church  behind  the  altar  is  an  apse  with  a fine 
mosaic  picture  of  the  fourth  century.  None  of  the  early  Christian  churches  in  Rome  were  in  so  perfect 
a state  as  this ; but  it  would  seem  that  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  all  the  churches  were  underground, 
and  after  that  period,  when  the  Christians  could  venture  openly  to  show  themselves,  other  churches  were 
built  over  the  original  ones. 

In  further  describing  this  church,  Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  beyond  the  apse  was  a plain  flat  wall, 
of  great  height  and  fine  brickwork  of  the  fourth  century,  with  three  large  hall  windows.  These  windows 
had  been  bricked  up,  which  he  had  little  doubt  was  done  when  the  hall  was  made  into  a church,  the 
apse  having  been  made  immediately  within  them.  [Professor  Kerr  inquired  whether  by  an  apse 
Mr.  Parker  meant  a chancel.]  Mr.  Parker  replied  he  meant  the  apse  of  the  chancel ; yet  it  was  hardly 
what  one  would  call  a chancel.  The  apse  was  behind  the  altar.  The  nave  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  again  in  the  eighteenth,  but  the  apse  with  the  altar  portion  was  preserved  from  the 
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old  church.  At  that  time  they  showed  a greater  regard  for  the  mosaics,  but  at  the  present  time  but 
little  respect  was  shown  for  them. 

Another  remarkable  example  to  which  he  would  refer  was  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  built  in 
a portion  of  the  Palace  of  the  Empress  Helena,  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  Rome,  surrounded  by 
fortifications.  Considerable  remains  of  the  great  hall  of  this  palace  exist,  and  Constantine  built 
buttresses  to  support  the  wall,  which  had  been  injured  by  an  earthquake.  The  church  has  been  made 
out  of  the  Praitorium  or  Hall  of  Justice,  which  had  consisted  of  a parallelogram,  nearly  square,  with 
arches  all  round,  which  were  still  to  be  traced.  At  one  end  an  apse  was  added  by  Constantine,  and 
against  that  there  was  one  side  of  the  cloisters  of  the  tenth  century,  the  only  building  of  that 
century  he  had  ever  met  with  in  Rome.  There  were  traces  of  forty  or  fifty  churches  belonging  to  the  first 
millenium  of  the  Christian  era.  The  interiors  had  been  spoilt  and  modernized,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
vilest  taste,  but  the  exteriors  had,  generally,  been  let  alone,  the  usual  construction  of  which  was 
concrete  of  great  thickness,  faced  with  brick,  and  plastered  inside.  This  was  also  the  construction  of 
the  principal  eminent  buildings  of  Rome,  including  the  Pantheon,  the  walls  of  which  are  30  feet  thick, 
and  are  composed  of  a mass  of  concrete  faced  with  brick-work,  with  a number  of  arches  to  bind  in  with 
the  concrete  behind  them.  He  found  this  concrete  to  be  formed  of  very  excellent  lime  and  the  roughest 
material  they  could  get.  In  that  way  a concrete  was  made  which  was  literally  everlasting,  for  these 
buildings  had  stood  under  earthquakes  and  all  the  other  tests  of  time  to  which  they  had  been  submitted. 
Wall  and  vaults  together  stood  like  a natural  concrete  rock. 

Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  wished  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Parker,  for  what  he  had  told  them  was 
exceedingly  interesting.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  he  considered  the  church  in  the  House  of 
Pudens  established  the  fact  that  in  the  first  century  Christian  churches  there  was  an  altar.  His  reason 
for  asking  the  question  was,  because  some  people  differed  in  the  application  of  the  term  “ Pagan  ” to 
the  early  churches.  They  might  regard  the  history  of  the  Christian  Churches  thus : that  in  their 
earlier  days  they  were  very  simple  in  form,  corresponding  very  much  to  the  simplest  forms  of  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England ; that  as  Christianity  became  more  and  more  fashionable  it  became  more  and 
more  Paganised,  till  at  the  period  of  Constantine  it  was  sufficiently  Paganised  to  be  made  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Mr.  Parker  replied,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other;  but  that  these  early 
churches  contained  an  altar  he  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  altar  was  low  and  narrow, 
behind  which  the  priest  stood  and  officiated,  and  administered  the  elements  to  the  people.  The  altars  of 
these  earlier  churches  consisted  of  solid  stone  tables,  or  rather  tombs,  with  tables,  altars,  or  slabs  upon 
them : they  were  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  the  priest  officiating  over  them,  looking 
towards  the  east,  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  Christian  notions  that  the  rising  sun  is  an  emblem  of 
the  resurrection.  There  was  one  circumstance  he  would  mention,  as  showing  that  a spirit  of  economy 
prevailed  at  that  period  as  now.  The  churches,  prior  to  the  sixth  century,  were  built  with  very  wide 
naves,  but  when  works  of  repair  were  undertaken,  and  at  a period  when  the  expense  of  timber  was 
increased,  the  old  nave  was  divided  into  two  or  three  portions,  either  nave  and  one  aisle  or  nave  and 
two  aisles ; acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  old  timbers  would  do  again  by  cutting  off  the  unsound 
ends.  'Ilie  proportions  both  of  aisles  and  nave  were  thus  curtailed.  Instances  of  this  were  frequent 
in  Rome.  The  early  churches  were  very  plain,  because  they  were  mostly  underground  chambers,  fitted 
up  in  the  houses  previously  existing;  and  among  the  churches  of  Rome  were  a number  of  Pagan 
temples  made  into  churches.  He  knew  of  no  example  of  an  original  Christian  church,  built  as  a church, 
before  the  time  of  Constantine.  As  he  had  carefully  examined  the  history  of  every  church  in  Rome,  he 
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could  safely  say  there  is  not  one,  and  never  was  one,  for  Anasterius,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  records 
the  original  foundation  of  all  the  churches,  and  he  (Mr.  Parker)  had  examined  the  remains  ot  every 
one  of  them. 

He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  a moment  to  one  other  subject.  Previous  to  his 
illness  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  he  was  requested  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  this  Institute  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  drawings  and  give  a description  of  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne, 
at  Caen.*  He  thereupon  wrote  to  M.  Bouet,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  those  drawings;  and 
within  the  last  day  or  two  he  had  received  about  fifty  drawings  of  different  parts  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  during  his  absence,  including  details  of  the  towers,  spires,  and  chancel,  and 
the  principal  Gothic  portions.  He  would  add,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out  the  date,  from  the  history 
of  the  abbey,  and  from  a comparison  with  Bayeux  and  Lisieux,  that  he  thought  these  Gothic  portions 
belonged  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  twelfth  and  the  first  ten  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  did 
not  know  of  more  beautiful  spires.  They  could  trace  the  gradations  from  the  Romanesque  nave, 
(which  he  had  before  described,) — the  rebuilding  beginning  with  the  choir,  and  getting  more  and  more 
Gothic,  till  the  decided  Gothic  prevailed,  and  was  amongst  the  earliest  and  best  Gothic  which 
remained. 


* Upon  the  earlier  portions  of  this  building  Mr.  Parker  has  already  favoured  the  Institute.  See  Sessional  Papers, 
1862-63,  Part  II,  No.  2,  with  many  illustratrations. 
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Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  November  6th,  1865. 


Gentlemen, — It  is  a relief  to  your  President  to  feel  that  the  Address  of  1865  follows  upon  a year 
of  rest — a year  which,  while  it  has  not  given  birth  to  any  particular  reason  for  exultation,  had,  up  to 
three  weeks  since,  been  equally  devoid  of  any  remarkable  cause  for  sorrow  and  condolence.  If  there 
has  been  a Great  Exhibition  this  year,  it  was  one  which  was  parted  from  us  by  St.  George’s  Channel 
and  the  Race  of  Holyhead ; and  the  exigencies  of  a huddled-up  session,  followed  by  a general  election, 
have  kept  the  collective  wisdom  of  Parliament  off  from  the  fascinations  of  any  art  crusade,  or  of 
any  art  harray — things  which  sometimes  run  somewhat  closely  up  into  each  other.  This  lull, 
temporary  as  it  may  prove,  may  be  used  by  us  as  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  calmly  and  fearlessly  the 
position  of  this  Royal  Institute,  as  the  general  exponent  and  mouthpiece  of  English  architecture,  and 
for  considering  the  condition  of  our  national  architecture  itself  as  it  may  be  mended  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  this  Institute  acts  with  unity,  vigour,  and  wisdom. 

I am  ambitious  for  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the  Institute,  and  as  the  result  of  this  ambition 
I decline  to  rest  where  we  are.  We  are  all  doing  our  best,  and  yet  the  Institute,  with  its  ample 
prerogatives,  its  Royal  Charter,  and  Royal  Medal,  its  powers  of  examination,  and  its  various  prizes, 
with  the  distinguished  names  that  belong  to  it,  and  the  vast  mass  of  most  interesting  architectural  lore 
which  it  has  conveyed  to  the  world,  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  summit  of  its  duties  and  of  its  pretensions. 
The  Institute  ought  to  be,  without  rival,  and  without  demur,  the  central  regulating  areopagus  of 
architecture, — of  architecture  as  a science,  and  architecture  as  an  art;  of  architecture  as  practised  by 
its  professional  votaries,  and  as  studied  by  the  amateur, — as  loved  by  both, — throughout  this  imperial 
realm.  The  time  should  come  when  the  absence  of  those  letters  which  denote  some  grade  in  the 
Institute  from  the  name  of  any  one  who  practises  architecture  should  be  as  much  cause  for  enquiry  as 
the  absence  of  academic  distinction  from  that  of  the  clergyman  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
“literate.”  Do  not  mistake  me,  and  imagine  that  I am  the  mouthpiece  of  any  policy  of  aggression; 
least  of  all  that  I wish  to  crush  the  free  art-life  which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  other  architectural 
and  semi-architectural  societies,  all  instinct  with  the  energy  which  the  pure  love  of  science  and  beauty 
inspires,  and  many  of  them  further  nerved  up  by  the  conviction  of  a mission  to  fulfil  and  a dogma  to 
teach.  I wish  them  all  prosperity  and  all  liberty ; at  the  same  time  I desire  that  they  should  all  act 
as  members  of  one  system,  moving  harmoniously  round  one  centre,  co-operating  as  the  volunteer  forces 
of  - the  great  architectural  army,  looking  up  to  this  Institute,  not  as  the  tyrant  whom  they  are  pledged 
to  bring  low,  but  as  the  Alma  Mater , ready  to  give  all  fostering  care,  at  the  cheap  price  of  unsus- 
picious confidence. 

We  must  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  realization  of  such  an  idea. 
I believe  that  in  accepting  it  we  should  have  to  extend  our  borders,  and  to  create  one  or  more  fresh 
classes  of  membership  for  the  proficients  in  arts  related  to,  but  not  identical  with,  architecture.  This 
enlargement  would  of  course  entail  increase  of  labour ; but  as  it  would  involve  increase  of  members  also, 
more  backs,  no  doubt,  would  be  found  broad  enough  and  willing  enough  to  bear  the  honourable  burden. 
There  is  in  particular  and  emphatically  one  phalanx  which  I earnestly  desire  to  see  absorbed  into 
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our  body  in  larger  proportions  than  they  have  as  yet  been.  These  are  the  architects  who,  because  the 
buildings  which  they  construct  are  pre-eminently  massive,  because  they  are  buildings  mainly  devoted  to 
the  developement  of  the  grand  material  interests  of  the  nation,  because  their  measurement  may  be 
the  furlong  and  not  the  yard,  therefore  abjure  the  name  of  architect  to  borrow  the  incongruous 
appellation  of  engineer.  Do  not  mistake  me,  and  imagine  that  one  single  thought  derogatory  to  the 
grandeur  of  those  constructions  or  to  the  genius  of  the  men  who  planned  them  crosses  my  mind  while  I 
pen  these  sentences.  The  man  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Englishman  who  was  not  proud 
of  them.  All  that  I say  is  that  I demur  to  the  appellation  under  which  their  constructors  have  pro- 
duced them.  What  is  an  engineer?  I look  to  Johnson,  and  he  tells  me:  u Engineer,  (1)  one  who 
manages  engines;  (2)  one  who  directs  the  artillery  of  an  army,”  with  a reference  to  Shakspeare’s 
engineer  hoisted  on  his  own  petard.  I seek  further  help  from.  Richardson,  but  he  only  provides  me 
with  an  illustration  borrowed  from  South  : “ In  like  manner,  as  skilful  an  engineer  as  the  Devil  is,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  play  his  engines  to  any  purpose,  unless  he  finds  something  to  fasten  them  to.” 
We  all  know  and  we  all  admire  what  our  great  civil  engineers  have  done,  and  we  lump  all  their 
grand  works  under  one  term,  and  call  it  “ engineering.”  But  it  is  surely  just  as  incorrect  to 
designate  every  thing  that  Stephenson  or  Brunei  accomplished  engineering,  as  it  would  be  to  call 
all  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  architecture,  or  painting,  or  sculpture.  Michael  Angelo  was  great 
in  all  constructive  and  plastic  arts,  but  the  versatility  of  his  greatness  did  not  bring  those  arts  nearer 
together  in  themselves  than  they  were  before.  So  the  patriarchs  of  modern  engineering  have  mapped 
the  roadways,  invented  the  rolling  stock,  and  designed  the  buildings,  all  of  which  in  different  ways 
go  to  make  up  a working  railroad,  just  as  an  old  architect  might  have  built,  painted,  and  carved 
a cathedral  or  public  hall.  The  old  architect  thus  showed  himself  to  be  architect,  painter,  and 
sculptor.  So  the  civil  engineer  proved  himself  to  be  a surveyor,  in  laying  out  the  line ; an  engineer, 
properly  so  called,  in  constructing  the  engines;  and  an  architect,  in  designing  viaducts  and  stations. 
The  name  surveyor  has  no  doubt  gone  out  of  fashion  as  applicable  to  the  person  who  plans  any  very 
large  works,  and  if  the  world  prefers  to  substitute  the  designation  engineer,  I do  not  object.  My 
immediate  point  is  that  the  world  should  not  continue  to  deceive  itself  with  the  belief  that  Stephenson 
ini  Brunei  were  not  architects — self-made  architects,  it  may  be,  just  as  the  mathematician  Wren  and 
tli>'  physician  Perrault  were  self-made  architects,  but,  like  those  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
gnat,  architects.  The  notion  that  because  to  them  architecture  came  without  the  usual  training,  there - 
• iv  tli"  engineer  is  for  the  future  to  dispense  with  the  trained  and  learned  architect  for  the  construction 
; buildings  whose  monumental  elevation  gives  its  colour  to  our  age,  is  a wrong  on  our  whole  craft  of 
architecture,  against  which  it  is  right  to  make  an  earnest  protest.  But  you  will  ask,  what  is  this 
pretest  worth,  and  what  is  the  practical  remedy  with  which  you  wish  to  follow  it  up  ? How  will  you 
mi  nd  the  state  of  tilings  by  inducing  a number,  more  or  fewer,  of  our  civil  engineers  to  join  this 
lii'titui'  ? Be  assured  that  I propose  no  such  trivial  palliative.  I wish  the  world,  eager  enough  as  it  is 
In  gem  ml  for  subdivision  of  labour,  to  sec  that  in  its  creation  of  the  new  profession  of  civil  engineer  it 
ha  - been  false  to  its  own  principles,  by  overweighting  the  responsibilities  of  a calling  which,  growing  as 
t ha-  done  with  the  growth  of  modern  science,  may  be  almost  called  a new  discovery,  with  those  of  the 
dd  time-honoured  one  of  architect.  The  mischief  of  this  course  is  only  making  itself  evident : — 

“ Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.” 

Tlv  i'  :tt  engineers  overwhelmed  us  with  the  rough  grandeur  of  their  huge  style;  able  but  less  eminent 
ii-  -i  - or-,  may  but  stifle  us  under  the  weight  of  heavy  disproportion  and  unscholarly  nakedness  of 
detail. 

The  question  of  architect  or  engineer  is  not  a mere  fight  of  words.  There  are  engineers  who  will 
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build  commendable  structures,  and  architects  whose  works  may  be  contemptible.  But  men’s  merits  do 
not  affect  the  value  of  principles.  Architecture  is  the  calling  which,  next  to  that  of  poet,  dives  deepest 
back  into  the  young  world’s  gulf  of  ages.  As  it  moves  on  it  spins  out  as  part  of  itself  that  golden 
chain  of  association  which  ties  together  the  ancient  and  the  new,  the  foreign  and  the  home-born,  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful.  So  an  architect’s  education  should  be  based  on  the  broad  foundation  of 
history,  science,  and  imagination.  The  liberal  languages  and  the  literature  of  other  lands  and  times 
should  be  storehouses  out  of  which  he  may  bring  the  treasures  with  which  he  makes  his  handiwork 
loveable  and  true.  Engineering  repudiates  the  past,  or  .uses  it  to  point  a self-exalting  contrast.  I do 
not  say  that  engineers  themselves  do  so,  but  this  repudiation  is  the  necessary  price  at  which  the  con- 
structive part  of  the  engineer’s  business  can  any  longer  be  formally  divided  from  architecture. 

Is  it  not,  then,  more  necessary  for  us  to  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  believe  that  our  engineer- 
ing friends  will  bear  to  hear  that  truth.  We  attack  no  vested  interests,  we  depreciate  no  living  man’s 
work,  when  we  say  that  the  vast  monumental  structures  of  this  glorious  nineteenth  century  ought  pre- 
eminently to  be  designed  by  men  who  have,  as  architects,  learned  how  past  great  architects  grappled 
with  bigness,  men  who  have  studied  Egyptian  Thebes  and  the  Colosseum,  the  Pont  Du  Card,  the 
Castle  and  Bridge  of  Avignon,  Conway  and  Durham  Minster.  Let  it  be  our  office  to  revindicate  for 
architecture  all  works  of  piled  material,  either  containing  chambers  or  else  cast  in  architectural  forms, 
whether  they  be  of  arched  or  trabeate  construction.  The  engineer  legitimately  claims  the  level  and  the 
gradient,  the  earthwork,  the  roadway,  the  culvert,  and  the  breakwater. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  a topic  which  ought  on  its  merits  to  be  faced  within  the  Institute, 
the  relation  of  the  society  with  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  delicate,  but  I see  nothing  delicate  about  it,  if  it  be  handled  in  candour  and  good  temper.  I 
approach  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  utmost  good  will  towards  the  Academy,  although  believing  that  I best 
show  my  good  will  by  declaring  myself  a believer  in  the  desirability  of  certain  reforms  within  that 
distinguished  body,  which  I desire  to  see  always  filling  the  exalted  position  to  which  it  has  the  means 
of  doing  justice,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  realize  that  rank  and  wealth  involve  responsibility  with 
corporations  no  less  than  with  men.  The  dualism  involved  in  a Royal  Institute  of  Architects  such  as  I 
have  forshadowed,  alongside  of  a Royal  Academy  of  Arts  including  architecture,  is,  I freely  grant,  at 
first  sight,  puzzling ; but  I flatter  myself  that  I see  the  way  of  reconciling  with  advantage  to  each  other, 
and  to  pure  architecture,  as  well  as  to  the  mixed  arts  dependent  on  it,  the  continuous  co-existence  and  the 
progressive  developement  of  the  two  great  societies.  Consider  the  broad  differences  which  respectively 
mark  off  the  constitutions  of  the  two  bodies.  Both  are,  speaking  generally,  elective ; but  the  election  at 
the  Academy  means  the  choice  of  one  distinguished  man  from  out  of  many ; while  with  us  it  is  little 
more  than  the  safeguard  against  improper  nomination.  Otherwise  the  Institute  is  in  theory  the 
collective  body  of  all  architects ; the  Academy  a selected  council  of  artists,  among  whom  architects  only 
form  a certain,  and  I venture  to  add,  too  small  a portion.  But  then  we  may  be  told,  let  the  number  of 
architect  Academicians  and  Associates  be  augmented,  and  then  the  Institute  might  be  suppressed. 
Emphatically  no.  The  Academy  is  a great  advantage  to  architecture — what  that  advantage  is  I shall 
proceed  to  point  out ; but  the  Institute  is  a necessity.  I have  just  been  revindicating  for  architecture 
much  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  engineering ; but  this  revindication  strengthens  the  fact  that,  while 
architecture  is  an  art,  it  is  also  what,  for  want  of  a better  term,  I must  call  a business  or  craft.  " It  is 
this  perpetual  combination  of  the  utile  and  the  dulce,  the  perpetual  necessity  of  adapting  style,  ornament, 
and  proportion  to  construction,  and  of  so  manipulating  construction  that  it  shall  not  sin  against  beauty 


* Profession  applies  to  the  person  who  professes,  and  not  to  the  thing  professed,  and  will  not,  therefore,  serve  my  turn. 
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of  detail  or  mass,  which  makes  architecture  the  peculiarly  complicated  and  scientific  thing  which  it  is — 
an  art,  and  something  more  than  an  art.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  so  fascinating  to  those  who  are 
really  embraced  by  its  spirit ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  deters  so  many  amateurs,  who  find  it  very 
much  easier  to  set  up  as  connoisseurs  of  painting  and  sculpture  than  to  risk  being  discovered  as 
incapable  of  apprehending  the  mechanical  exigencies  of  building.  Again,  the  architect  has  also,  as  a 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  charged  with  care  for  the  life,  health,  and  convenience  of  its  various 
members,  to  make  himself  at  home  with  sundry  legal  matters  of  which  an  Academy  of  Arts  could  have 
no  cognizance,  but  which  are  the  legitimate  function  of  an  architectural  corporation. 

Of  this  mixed  craft  and  art  then  the  Institute  can  be  the  efficient  regulator,  as  the  Royal  Academy, 
a purely  artistic  body,  cannot  be.  On  the  other  hand,  something  like  the  Academy  is  just  what  is 
wanted  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  being  so  for  these  two  arts  it  was  seemly  that  it  should  also 
include  architecture,  otherwise  the  exclusion  would  have  seemed  like  a denial  of  its  claim  to  be  a 
liberal  art.  Nay  more,  at  the  time  when  the  Academy  was  founded  and  architectural  art  in  this  country 
was  passing  though  a time  of  great  depression,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  step  was  eminently  salutary. 

1 proceed  further,  and  say  that,  even  now,  when  architecture  occupies  in  every  way  a very  different 
position  from  what  it  did  in  the  early  times  of  George  III,  we  are  more  likely  to  be  the  better  than  the 
worse  for  the  Ephorship  of  the  Academy.  Still,  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  what  the  Academy  can 
do,  and  what  it  cannot.  It  cannot  handle  the  many  professional  matters  which  constantly  come  before 
us.  It  can  give  lectures  on  the  theory  of  architecture;  it  can  teach  a school  of  students  on  the  art  side 
of  architecture;  it  can  give  prizes.  We  can  also  do  all  this,  and  we  do  a great  deal  of  it.  We  shall 
do  more  when  oiu-  School  of  Technical  Teaching,  on  behalf  of  which  a mixed  Committee  was  organized, 
gets  fairly  to  work,  as  I trust  it  may  do  this  session.  Moreover,  the  Academy  can  and  does  specially 
do  two  things,  neither  of  which  we  are  so  capable  of  carrying  out.  The  first  of  them  is  not  a part  of  its 
specially  architectural  functions,  but  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  architect.  The  Academy 
possesses  a life  school,  in  which  even  the  architectural  student  can  acquire  that  power  of  drawing  the 
live  figure,  which  I am  convinced  ought  for  many  reasons,  direct  and  indirect,  to  form  a portion  of  the 
-• urriculum  of  every  one  who  desires  to  master  architecture  as  an  art  and  not  as  a business. 

The  next  thing  which  the  Academy  can  and  does  do,  is  to  hold  an  Exhibition.  No  doubt  if  we  had 
as  large  an  income  relatively  as  the  Academy,  we  could  hold  our  Exhibition,  and  no  doubt  if  the  gallery 
in  which  we  held  it  were  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  London,  we  could  make  it  a milch  better 
• exponent  of  architecture  than  the  Royal  Academicians  have  ever  made  theirs.  It  would  be  affectation  not 
t"  say  what  we  all  feel,  that  the  architectural  portion  of  the  great  annual  display  fails  in  doing  justice  to 
architecture.  The  best  evidence  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Academy  is  to  be  found  in  the  independent 
Architectural  Exhibition,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  with  so  much  zeal,  and  has  for  a 
considerable  time  been  held  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  which  lodges  us.  Still  we  must  all 
confess  that  this  independent  Exhibition  does  not  in  itself  completely  fulfil  the  requirements  involved  in 
an  annual  London  display  of  architectural  progress.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
the  promoters  of  that  Exhibition.  Imperfect  as  our  representation  in  Trafalgar  Square  may  be,  it  still 
stops  the  way  ; it  has  prestige  and  antiquity,  and  so,  while  defective  in  itself,  it  keeps  the  younger 
enterprise  from  filling  the  void.  Accordingly  wc  say,  let  the  Royal  Academy,  while  seeking  a new 
habitation,  bear  in  mind  that  it  can  win  both  honour  and  popularity  by  making  its  Architectural  Exhibition 
a h year  a vigorous  reality,  alike  for  the  general  visitor  and  for  the  student.  I am  sure  if  it  embarked 
thi - course,  it  would  find  no  heartier  co-operators  anywhere  than  within  the  walls  of  this  Institute. 

In  the  evidence  which  I gave  before  the  Commission  which  sat  in  18(53,  to  enquire  into  the  condition 
• f the  Royal  Academy,  1 urged  its  aggregating  to  itself  associates  out  of  the  ranks  of  working  artists. 
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If  it  should  take  any  such  step,  we,  I am  sure,  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry,  would  also  consider  how  we  might 
enlarge  our  ranks,  so  as  to  admit  the  members  of  such  professions  into  some  regulated  membership. 

I have  adduced  instances  of  the  peculiar  work  which  we  might  wisely  leave  to  the  Academy.  Let 
me  now  refer  to  two  fields  of  labour  of  our  own,  in  which  we  especially  can  do  much  good,  but  which 
would  be  quite  beside  the  scope  of  the  Academy.  Air  and  light  have  an  importance  at  once  legal, 
sanitary,  and  architectural.  That  the  Institute  should  have  had  a Committee  sitting  on  this  question  is 
a matter  of  unmixed  congratulation.  Only  let  me  offer  one  caution — be  not  content  with  simply 
making  a report,  once  for  all,  on  a matter  which  must  be  continuously  watched  through  its  many 
ramifications. 

The  conservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  on  which  also  we  have  a Committee  appointed,  is  happily 
a responsibility  which  is  now  universally  recognized.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  and  another  to 
perform.  A former  generation  destroyed  without  shame  and  without  consciousness.  Our  present  gene- 
ration is  too  often  in  the  habit  of  changing  and  spoiling  and  bedizening,  and  then  of  asserting  with  a 
complacent  smile  that  it  has  only  been  restoring.  Some  of  us  have  had  our  attention  lately  called  to 
the  painful  fact  that,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  the  authorities  of  Lincoln  Minster  have  lately  been 
flaying  alive  the  surface  of  that  noble  structure.  Professor  Willis,  at  the  late  Archaeological  Congress 
at  Dorchester,  laid  down,  in  discoursing  of  Sherborne  Minster,  the  true  and  exact  law  of  treatment  to 
which  churches  ought  to  be  subjected — conservative  alike  of  the  fabric,  and  yet  regardful  of  the  solemnity 
and  the  exigences  of  their  still  living  use.  The  paper  put  out  by  our  Committee  takes  up  the  same 
position.  Neither  this  paper  nor  the  Professor  handled  the  restoration  of  secular  buildings;  and  so 
I hope  we  shall  not  pause  midway,  but  instruct  the  Committee  to  give  the  possessor  of  every 
castle,  every  hall  and  manor  house,  and  every  grange,  practical  and  straightforward  advice  how 
to  live  and  let  live,  without  damage  either  to  his  own  health  and  comfort  or  to  his  archaeological 
allegiance.  No  doubt  this  is  a much  more  delicate  problem  than  that  of  church  conservation,  where  the 
fabric  is  either  restored  within  its  original  unchanged  walls,  or  else  merely  enlarged  by  aisle  or  transept, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  motif \ while  house  conservation  is  complicated  by  ever  varying  neces- 
sities of  family,  and  social  station,  of  ventilation,  drainage  and  smoke,  for  which  no  law  can  be  laid  down 
which  can  systematize  the  amount  of  necessary  alteration,  and  therefore  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
some  code  of  general  principles  should,  if  possible,  be  provided.  The  necessity  has  become  more 
apparent,  since,  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio,  farm-houses  situated  in  counties  proximate  to  the  capital, 
or  to  chief  towns,  are  snapped  up  if  near  railroads  and  turned  into  villas.  These  houses  are  frequently 
interesting  specimens  of  Mediaeval  or  seventeenth  century  architecture,  sometimes  perfect  and  some- 
times disguised,  which  the  judicious  restorer  would  preserve  and  enlarge,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  builder  they  would  be  doomed  to  hopeless  destruction. 

This  sketch  of  the  relations  of  the  Institute  to  external  powers  would  not  be  complete  if  I did  not 
comment  upon  that  Ministry  of  Public  Works  which  has  gradually  grown  up  out  of  the  old  office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  It  has  from  time  to  time  been  argued,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  vacillations  and 
inconsistencies  seemingly  inherent  in  a fluctuating  change  of  chiefs,  there  ought  to  be  a permanent  head 
of  the  department  of  works.  I am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  arrangement.  Not  only  is  a permanent 
head  to  a great  department  antagonistic  to  our  political  instincts  and  traditions,  but  I believe  that  in  this 
case  the  innovation  would  defeat  its  own  object.  The  man  who  is  originally  appointed  must  have  some 
art-notions  or  other  of  his  own,  or  else  he  is  palpably  unfit  to  get  the  place  at  all.  These  notions  may 
be  good  or  they  may  be  bad.  Anyhow,  if  he  is  irremovable  they  will  be  ineradicable,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  all  opposing  schools  of  thought.  At  best  we  should  perpetuate  sameness  and  tameness,  at  worst 
ever  recurring  clique  and  manoeuvring.  Besides,  those  who  argue  for  the  permanent  chief,  forget  that 
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in  all  public  offices  there  is  an  element — often  an  overpowering  one — of  permanence  in  the  irremovable 
second  man.  My  own  remedy  would  be  based  on  the  opposite  principle,  of  exalting  the  attributes  of 
the  Minister  of  Works,  treating  his  post  as  a necessary  component,  not  merely  of  the  administration,  but 
of  the  cabinet,  increasing  his  responsibilities,  multiplying  his  inducements  to  do  well,  and  withal  hedging 
him  round  with  such  constitutional  safeguards  as  a perpetual  oversight  by  the  Institute  and  the 
Academy,  not  to  mention  the  still  more  severe  and  formal  one  of  Parliament  itself. 

The  Commissioner  of  Works  is  sometimes  in  the  cabinet  and  sometimes  not,  and  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  cabinet  he  is  in  theory  only  a subordinate  of  the  Treasury.  This  is  plainly  wrong,  for 
it  pulls  down  the  importance  of  the  office,  and  consequently  checks  young  men  who  are  going  into 
public  life  from  really  studying  art  questions  as  a channel  of  political  advancement,  not  much  inferior,  in 
its  openings,  to  heavy  statistics  or  colonial  grievances.  Then  modern  educational  developements  have 
accumulated  a large  amount  of  mutual  responsibilities,  more  or  less  referable  to  architectural  art  and 
its  cognate  pursuits,  between  the  State  and  the  people,  which,  if  imposed  upon  the  Minister  of  Works, 
would  fill  the  hands  of  the  office  and  of  himself,  and  justify  the  suggested  increase  of  his  dignity. 
But  by  some  freak  the  wise  men,  who  busied  themselves  a few  years  ago  in  re-arranging  the 
public  service,  passed  over  the  First  Commissioner,  and  instead  created  an  anomalous  semi-minister, 
under  the  ambiguous  name  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  divide  his  time  between 
high  art  at  South  Kensington,  and  parochial  school  squabbles  in  general  over  the  remaining  kingdom. 

I give  nothing  but  praise  to  the  noble  collection  at  South  Kensington,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I say 
that  its  wants  have  no  relation  to  the  department  of  state  under  which  it  is  placed,  and  I claim  that  this 
museum,  with  the  appendent  art  schools,  would  more  congruously  be  made  a function  of  the  Minister  of 
Works  than  of  the  Vice-President  of  education.  Let  the  departments  be  thus  re-distributed,  and  the 
need  for  the  latter  never  very  well  understood  nor  popular  office  falls  to  the  ground.  For  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  really  educational  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  President  himself,  rid  of  his  art 
responsibilities,  would  want,  and  ought  to  have,  a Parliamentary  under-secretary,  but  that  official  need 
not  lie  of  weightier  calibre  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  If  the  Minister  of  Works 
were  expanded,  as  I propose  he  should  be,  into  an  undoubted  and  constant  member  of  the  cabinet, 
In  diould  also  have  assigned  to  him  a Parliamentary  under-secretary,  to  move  estimates  and  make 
e\planations ; and  then  the  department  of  works  might  be  filled  by  a peer,  if  the  fitting  man  turned 
up  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  should  know  how  we  stood  towards  such  a minister,  as  we  do  not 
with  respect  to  the  actual  First  Commissioner.  It  would  then  be  our  duty,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  to  see  that,  in  the  remodelling  of  the  office,  a definite  standing  should  be  given  to 
those  great  societies,  as  the  perpetual  Attorneys -General  and  referees  of  architecture  at  the  bar  of  the 
administration.  Thus  the  liability  of  the  office  holder  to  be  changed  would  check  clique,  and  the  fixity 
of  his  standing  council,  would  obviate  fickleness  and  inexperience. 

Let  me  now  say  a few  words  upon  a detail  of  considerable  importance  to  architecture, — the 
International  Exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  held  in  Paris  in  1867.  Many  here  present 
to-night  no  doubt  recollect  the  trouble  that  wTas  taken  in  this  Institute,  and  elsewhere,  to  secure  an 
adequato  recognition  of  architecture  as  the  great  material  symbol  of  civilization  at  the  London 
Exhibition  ot  1862.  The  result  was  not  all  that  could  have  been  wished  for;  nevertheless  much  was 
achieved  on  the  British  side, — the  only  side  with  which  we  had  to  do.  Not  only  a highly  interesting 
.md  overflowing  gallery  of  architectural  designs  was  furnished,  but  at  various  points  of  the  ground 
tloor,  notably  in  three  special  courts,  and  all  up  the  nave,  such  large  fragments  of  buildings  in  jarogress 
i were  noteworthy  by  reason  of  form  or  detail,  and  even  smaller  buildings — like  drinking  fountains — in 
In  dr  integrity,  were  exhibited.  Compendiously  architecture,  as  architecture,  made  itself  felt  on  the  British 
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side  of  the  Exhibition,  as  it  would  not  have  done  if  the  professors  and  the  lovers  of  architecture  had  not  in 
time  bestirred  themselves.  I turned  accordingly  with  anxiety  to  the  prospectus  of  the  French  Exhibition, 
which  has  just  been  re-printed  and  circulated  from  South  Kensington,  to  see  if  it  indicated  progress  or 
retrogression  since  1862  in  respect  of  the  due  recognition  of  architecture  as  an  elemental  idea  in  the  general 
arrangement.  It  is  my  duty  to  report  that  I am  filled  with  grave  apprehensions  that,  if  that  programme 
is  to  be  acted  upon,  we  shall  find  that  recognition  even  less  complete  than  it  was  in  1862.  Of  course 
allowance  must  be  made  in  reading  this  document  for  that  love  of  playing  at  scientific  arrangement, 
which  among  foreigners  sometimes  tends  towards  something  not  very  unlike  pedantic  fussiness.  In  one 
respect  I am  glad  to  say  that  the  Exhibition  of  1867  is  a marked  improvement  upon  its  predecessors — it 
will  be  truly  universal — by  breaking  down  the  geographical  divisions  which  converted  its  predecessors 
into  what  a man  given  to  playing  upon  words  might  have  called  a map  of  the  world  upon  Mercator's 
projection,  and  by  ranging  class  against  class  in  direct  cosmopolitan  competition.  Here,  however,  I 
must  pause  in  my  praise,  looking  at  the  programme  with  an  architectural  eye.  The  prospectus  ranges 
the  exhibition  in  ten  groups,  subdivided  into  ninety-five  classes.  What  an  architect  might  have 
marshalled  together  under  the  great  group  of  architecture  is  dotted  up  and  down  the  list  as  follows : 
Group  1 is  entitled  “Works  of  Art,”  and  divided  into  five  classes,  of  which  No.  4 is  headed 
“ Architectural  Designs  and  Models,”  to  be  placed  in  the  first  gallery  of  the  building,  and  is  thus 
epitomized : — “ Sketches  and  details  ; elevations  and  plans  of  buildings  ; Restorations  based  upon 
existing  views  or  documents.”  I should  have  mentioned  that  in  a previous  class  termed  “ other 
paintings  and  drawings”  occur  “ Cartoons  for  stained  glass  and  frescoes,”  while  there  is  another  class 
of  “Sculpture  and  die  sinking”  which  may  cover  architectural  sculpture,  which  has  otherwise  no 
distinct  place.  Class  9,  in  group  2,  introduces  us  to  photographs  of  buildings.  The  third  group  is 
headed  “ Furniture  and  other  objects  for  the  use  of  dwellings,”  and  includes  thirteen  classes,  which 
in  their  turn  include  a mass  of  miscellaneous  articles,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  could  not  be 
better  subdivided.  The  “ Upholstery  and  decorative  work”  class  starts  with  “ Bed  furniture  and  stuffed 
chairs,”  and  closes  with  “ Furniture,  ornaments  and  decorations  for  the  service  of  the  church.”  The 
next  class  is  designated  “ Chrystal,  fancy  glass,  and  stained  glass,”  and  also  runs  from  the  secular  to 
the  sacred,  from  “drinking  glasses”  to  “stained  glass  windows,” — the  cartoons  for  such  windows 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  ever  so  many  classes  back.  After  exhausting  other  materials  the  classifier 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  time  for  metal  had  arrived,  and  with  a time  system-monger’s  instinct  he 
begins  from  the  beginning  with  a class  of  “ cutlery — knives,  pen-knives,  scissors,  razors,  &c. — cutlery 
of  every  description,”  and  goes  on  to  recapitulate  in  subsequent  classes  “ church  plate,”  “plate  for 
the  dining  table,”  and  “ statues  and  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  cast  iron,  zinc,  &c.”  I am  sure  you  will 
admire  the  philosophic  rigour  of  the  classification,  which  ranges  “ razors  and  bronze  statuary”  side  by 
side,  and  calls  them  both  furniture.  The  anti-climax  of  the  furniture  group  is  a class  of  leather  work 
and  wicker.  A long  sweep  brings  us  to  the  eightieth  class  of  “ Civil  engineering,  public  works- 
and  architecture,”  (architecture  you  will  note  coming  after  civil  engineering)  in  the  large  group 
of  “ Apparatus  and  processes  in  the  common  arts,”  in  which  a miscellaneous  catalogue  tails  off 
with  “ Models,  plans,  and  drawings  of  public  works,  bridges,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  drains,  canal  bridges, 
&c.,  lighthouses,  and  public  buildings  for  special  purposes,” — as  if  there  could  be  a public  building 
without  a special  purpose! — “buildings  for  civil  purposes;  mansions  and  houses  for  letting ; lodging 
houses  for  the  working  classes,  &c.”  I ask  you,  as  men  of  common  sense,  if  this  elaborate  catalogue, 
coming  where  it  does,  and  contrasted  with  the  vague  generalities  of  the  so-named  architectural  class  in 
group  1 does  not  indicate  the  subordination  of  pure  architecture  to  so-called  engineering  ? Another 
Jump  brings  us  to  the  last  class  but  two,  No.  93,  which  it  seems  is  to  be  placed  in  the  “ Park,”  and  is 
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termed  11  Examples  of  dwellings  characterized  by  cheapness,  combined  with  the  conditions  necessary 
for  health  and  comfort,”  and  is  divided  into  two  heads;  “ Examples  for  dwellings  for  families,  suitable 
to  the  different  classes  of  workmen  in  each  country,”  and  “ Examples  of  dwellings  suggested  for 
factory  hands  in  cities  or  in  the  country.” 

We  shall  be  but  guests  at  Paris,  and  so  neither  courtesy  nor  possibility  allow  us,  I suppose,  to 
make  any  formal  opposition  to  a scheme  already  so  elaborately  prepared  and  officially  published.  We 
'■an  only  bear  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  As  your  President  I have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
British  Commissioners,  and  I need  hardly  tell  you  that  my  most  strenuous  exertions  shall  be  devoted  to 
furthering  the  good  cause  of  Architecture.  I should  advise  the  formation  here  at  as  early  a date  as 
convenient  of  an  Exhibition  Committee.  This  Committee  ought  to  originate  within  the  Institute;  but, 

I think  yon  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  might  well  contain  an  addition  of  co-operators  from  the  cognate 
societies.  If  such  were  formed  it  would  he  my  constant  duty  and  pleasure  to  be  the  representative  of  its 
wishes  at  the  Commission.  In  any  case,  let  every  British  architect,  let  every  British  architectural 
sculptor,  metal  worker,  wood  carver,  glass  painter,  and  ceramist,  gird  himself  up  for  a victory  upon 
a foreign  soil. 

I must  now  offer  a few  remarks  upon  that  which  is  even  more  important  than  the  details  of 
architectural  administration,  namely,  the  condition  among  us  of  that  art  in  whose  behalf  alone  this 
administration  possesses  any  value.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  a hopeful  tone,  and  I am  glad 
that  the  improvement  which  prompts  that  tone  is  one  upon  which  I can  insist  without  trenching  on  that 
impartiality  which  the  position,  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  demands.  To  whichever  side  the  victory 
in  the  battle  of  styles  may  verge,  this  much  is  certain  that  the  truth  of  architecture  has  been  made 
more  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  her  fertility  of  resources  has  been  enhanced  in  consequence  of  the  conflict. 
All  sides  are  now  agreed  that  material  ought  to  be  real,  and  all  sides  are  anxious  to  enlarge  the  list  of 
real  materials.  Variety  of  colour  and  variety  of  material  in  the  same  building  has  by  this  time  become 
i I nestion  merely  of  degree ; the  sky  line  is  appreciated  and  studied,  the  catalogue  of  plants  available 
fm-  the  working  artist’s  chisel  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  acanthus  and  the  honeysuckle.  Finally — The 
i outer  and  the  sculptor  are,  as  in  great  old  days,  both  of  them  welcomed  as  brethren  of  the  architect, 
.ii i' I ci (-operators  in  the  broad  idea  of  the  completed  construction — not  merely  as  the  parasites  who  are 
to  fasten  on  the  finished  pile. 

No  doubt,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  recognition  of  the  sky  line,  the  acceptance  of  these 
im  i'i  lit  - does  not  amount  to  the  demonstration  of  improvement  in  that  which  is  of  the  chief  importance 
in  architectural  art, — composition.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  world’s  noblest  design  carried  out 
in  ■ im  nt,  while  the  vilest  nightmare  might  be  embodied  in  a fagade  of  marble  and  serpentine,  bristling 
with  M idpture,  and  bedaubed  with  gold  mosaic.  Yet,  indirectly,  the  consciousness  of  variety  in  his 
im  rials,  and  in  his  permitted  details,  and  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  him  to  make  his  use  of 
ill,  must  stnngthen  the  heart  and  heighten  the  intellect  of  the  composer,  for  opportunities  make  men, 
i-  often  at  least  as  men  make  opportunities.  As  far  also  as  truthfulness  of  material  comes  into 
jU'  -tiuii,  a tender  conscience  in  avoiding  shams  will  also  breed  a manly  truthfulness  in  the  composition 
i the  mass;  for  it  is  untrue  to  nature  that  the  man  who  sees  no  vice  in  palming  off  plaster  for 
1 1 me  and  marble,  and  graining  for  oak,  should  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  proportions  of  the  mass, 

, ,r  tli'1  purity  of  his  details,  should  he  see  a short  and  easy  way  open  to  vulgar  popularity  through  the 
lavish  employment  of  gaudy  and  meretricious  forms. 

If  what  I have  said  be  true,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  fullest  proofs  of  the  improvement  in  London 
and  other  large  towns.  Of  the  condition  of  London  architecture,  1 am  willing  to  think  more  favourably 
■ ; anxious  to  speak  more  hopefully  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  in  some  quarters.  Undue  depreciation 
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is  as  little  clever  or  original  as  undue  laudation,  while  it  is,  if  possible,  even  easier.  No  man  is  more 
conscious  than  I am  of  the  infinite  amount  of  lost  opportunities  which  have  to  be  made  up  in  London, 
or  of  the  ineffectual  manner  in  which  these  opportunities  have  too  often  been  taken  in  hand.  But  of 
late  years,  at  all  events,  London  has  been  shaping  itself  into  that  form  of  beauty,  of  which  alone,  from 
many  reasons,  foremost  of  them  our  civil  liberty,  she  is  at  present  capable— the  beauty  I mean  of 
picturesque  variety.  We  know  how  under  different  political  circumstances  foreign  cities  are  forfeiting 
their  old  picturesqueness  in  order  to  don  the  aspect  of  official  regularity.  London,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
growing  out  of  an  irregularity  of  plan  in  which,  speaking  generally,  there  was  no  architectural  character 
into  one  in  which  irregularity  has  become  picturesque.  Of  course  a vast  number  of  the  new  London 
buildings  will  not  stand  criticism.  But  in  which  of  the  large  old  picturesque  cities  do  we  find  the 
majority  of  the  houses  really  good  architectural  composition?  It  is  the  ensemble,  and  not  alone  the 
merit  of  each  component,  which  gives  the  general  effect  to  cities,  such  as  Bruges  or  Amsterdam. 

The  first  feeling  of  the  stranger  who  comes  unexpectedly  upon  the  sumptuous  palaces,  which  are, 
for  example,  growing  up  in  that  dingy  and  narrow  thoroughfare,  Lombard  Street,  is  probably  regret  that 
they  should  have  been  dropped  down  into  a corner,  which  seems  to  preclude  the  appreciation  of  their 
merits.  On  second  thoughts  he  may,  however,  pluck  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  it  was  in 
narrow  thoroughfares  like  Lombard  Street  that  the  buildings  which  give  their  fame  to  cities,  such  as 
Verona  or  Genoa,  were  planted,  and  that  the  picturesqueness  which  the  traveller  finds  to  admire  in 
them  is  in  no  little  degree  enhanced,  whether  truly  or  in  imagination,  I do  not  now  concern  myself  to 
ask,  by  the  narrowness  and  irregularity  of  the  ancient  streets  of  these  cities.  Perhaps  in  coming  time, 
when  London  shall  house  by  house  have  been  rebuilt,  as  we  are  now  rebuilding  it,  and  when  a little  of 
the  mellowing  of  time  shall  have  passed  over  those  buildings,  the  curious  traveller  from  the  antipodes 
may  visit  London,  not  to  sit  upon  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  but  to  drink  in  notions  of  old 
world  picturesqueness  from  the  houses  of  Lombard  Street  and  Mincing  Lane. 

In  what  I have  been  saying  I have  confined  myself  mainly  to  the  development  of  domestic 
architecture  upon  existing  lines  of  streets.  If,  for  example,  I were  to  speculate  upon  the  razzias  and 
rebuildings  which  follow  on  the  importation  of  railroad  termini  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  I should 
engage  you  in  a maze  of  conjecture  of  which  I feel  that  I have  no  time  to  seek  the  clue.  The 
architectural  future  of  the  Thames  Quay  is  a problem  which  ought  to  fill  us  with  anxiety : the  material 
advantage  of  the  great  enterprise  is  beyond  a peradventure ; the  artistic  gain  which  may  be  made  of  it 
remains  to  be  gauged.  It  is  a curious  reminiscence  that  when  the  Thames  Quay  was  first  advocated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  some  forty  years  ago  by  Sir  Frederick  Trench-— a name  to  be  always  had  in  honour 
for  the  courageous  and  constant  zeal  with  which  its  possessor  continued  to  advocate  an  improvement 
which  he  was  not  destined  to  see  completed — it  should  have  been  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
interest  of  the  streets  running  down  to  the  Thames,  and  supported  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Were  I to 
enter  upon  the  new  phase  through  which  religious  art  is  passing  in  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I 
should  have  still  more  to  say,  which,  however,  I think  it  is  better  not  to  say.  Were  I further  to  talk 
of  that  feeling  of  respect  for  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  metropolis,  which  has  prompted  so  general 
a restoration  of  them,  my  anticipation  of  London’s  architectural  worth  would  be  still  further  enhanced. 
The  epoch  which  witnesses  simultaneously  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
of  the  under-croft  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  the  restoration  of  the  Tower,  and  Guildhall,  of  the  Temple, 
Austin  Friars,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Churches,  and  the  Savoy  Chapel,  and  the  resurrection  of  Charing 
Cross,  is  one  in  which  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  old  forms  of  beauty  must  be  abroad. 

Next  year  the  Archaeological  Institute  holds  its  congress  in  London.  It  is  well  that  we  should  be 
able  to  meet  it  with  a confident  spirit  in  a city  which  has  not  been  untrue  to  its  inheritance  of  ancient 
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buildings.  The  pursuits  of  this  society  are  to  a great  extent  parallel  with  our  own,  and  I am  sure  we 
shall  cordially  welcome  a gathering  of  which  a main  object  is  the  complete  investigation  of  the 
monuments  of  architectural  antiquity  in  and  around  London. 

I have  been  the  more  anxious  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  architectural  condition  of  London, 
because  next  session  will  in  all  probability  decide  whether  the  capital  is  to  be  enriched  with  a great 
public  building  of  undoubted  excellence,  or  afflicted  with  one  of  costly  mediocrity.  The  nation  is  going 
to  rebuild  its  Law  Courts,  and  mass  them  in  one  pile.  I do  not  now  question  the  site  selected.  This 
is,  according  to  the  modern  phrase,  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  area  chosen 
is  one  well  suited  for  a magnificent  and  commodious  structure.  I say  nothing,  though  I might  say 
much  about  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  selecting  the  architect.  I do  not  claim  to  dictate  the  style,  for 
I trust  that  whatever  style  may  be  chosen,  architectural  truth  will  not  be  sacrificed.  If  the  building  is 
to  be  classical,  classical  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  a modem  house,  with  floors  below,  and  chimney 
pots  above,  ill  concealed  by  barricades  of  pillars,  fencing  off  light  and  air  from  the  unhappy  occupants. 
If  it  is  to  be  Gothic,  Gothic  must  not  be  handled  as  the  style  which  enforces  narrow  casements  and 
diamond  panes,  turrets  that  lead  to  no  where,  and  gurgoyles  that  spout  no  water.  Under  any  condition 
we  claim  a building  which  shall  tell  the  tale  of  its  own  destination,  and  indicate  the  puissance  of  the 
nation  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  raised.  We  claim-- what  Manchester,  out  of  merely  a county’s 
resources,  has  so  generously  provided — a palace  in  which  the  disposition  of  parts  and  the  ornamentation 
spring  from  the  destined  use ; in  which  the  law  courts  and  the  great  hall  shall  stand  out  from  the 
general  structure ; in  which  the  corridors  shall  be  lofty  and  wide,  the  staircases  easy  and  dignified,  the 
subsidiary  chambers  many  and  accessible ; acoustics,  light,  and  warmth,  and  ventilation  all  well 
attended  to,  and  after  all  these  utilitarian  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  in  which  proportion  and 
material  shall  all  be  of  the  choicest ; in  which  form  and  colour,  sculpture  and  painting,  shall  combine 
to  beautify  the  pile  and  leave  it  a living  chronicle  of  the  great  growth  of  that  sublime  spectacle — the 
world’s  wonder  and  envy — English  law,  fearlessly  and  solemnly  administered  by  English  judges  without 
spite  and  without  favour,  unbiassed  by  Crown  or  mob,  or  armed  battalion.  If  the  building  shall  fall 
short  of  this  ideal,  great  will  be  the  scandal  and  the  misfortune,  on  whomsoever’ s back  may  lie  the  blame 
of  the  miscarriage. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  proximate  erection  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  next  season  would  be  an  impor- 
tant one  to  us.  But  in  this  age  of  changeful  activity  it  is  not  needful  to  look  to  any  one  incident  as 
the  text  on  which  to  preach  more  vigilance,  greater  exertion.  We  are  all  proud  of  our  Institute;  we 
all  acknowledge  its  importance ; we  all  are  conscious  of  what  it  has  done,  and  of  what  it  might  do 
which  it  has  not  done.  Let  all  of  us  then,  laying  aside  self-seeking  and  mutual  jealousy,  sloth  and  fear, 
unite  with  one  heart,  cheerfully  and  magnanimously  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  architecture  as  a 
science  and  as  an  art,  and  to  build  up  this  Institute  as  a guarantee  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that 
architects  shall  respect  and  the  public  acknowledge  the  just  claims  and  genuine  character  of  that  science 
and  that  art. 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson,  Past-President,  rose  and  said:  After  the  manner  in  which  the  President’s 
discourse  had  been  received  by  those  present,  he  should  not  presume  to  offer  one  word  in  eulogy  of  the 
various  topics  introduced,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated,  or  of  the  interest  they  possessed 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  listened  to  them.  The  President  had  handled  the  several  subjects  in  a 
broad  and  distinct  way,  with  much  instruction  to  the  members,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  to  all  a 
stimulus  through  the  coming  session  to  carry  out  the  principles  so  ably  laid  down.  There  were  one  or 
two  matters  which  lie  (Prof.  Donaldson)  regarded  as  of  peculiar  importance,  on  which  he  would  venture 
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to  say  a very  few  words,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  Architecture  in  reference  to  Science  and  scientific 
associations,  and  Architecture  in  reference  to  Art,  and  its  connexion  with  art  institutions.  In  the  first 
place  the  President  had  alluded  to  engineers,  so  called,  as  essentially  forming  a part  of  the  architectural 
body.  That  was  quite  true.  The  difference  between  the  two  professional  bodies  had  arisen  from  various 
circumstances,  but  the  science  of  engineering  had  taken  so  large  a development,  and  assumed  so  much 
importance  in  the  present  day,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  and  just  to  those  who  cultivated  that  special 
branch  of  science',  that  they  should  be  recognised  as  of  a distinct  class,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  which  should  be  called  by  a separate  term.  The  term  “ architect”  was  honorably  recognised 
by  engineers.  They  found  that  naval  architecture  formed  a portion  of  the  establishment  of  the  Admiralty. 
There  was  in  existence  an  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  showing  that  the  science  of  conception,  the 
science  of  invention  and  combination  of  parts,  was  one  of  very  high  value,  and  sufficient  for  them  to 
claim  the  title  of  Naval  Architects.  It  had  long  been  his  feeling  to  combine  in  the  architectural  body 
all  who  had  produced  works  having  reference  to  architectural  beauty,  in  size  of  architectural  importance, 
or  which  possessed  any  architectural  sentiment  at  all ; and  from  the  very  origin  of  this  Institute  he  had 
been  desirous  to  get  in,  as  members,  those  engineers  who  had  erected  buildings,  which  might  be  called 
monumental  edifices.  They  might  be  defective  in  one  part  or  other,  in  the  mass  or  in  detail ; but  still 
there  were  large  masses  of  railway  stations,  magazines  in  the  dockyards,  and  workshops  in  the  Govern- 
ment establishments  which  evinced  considerable  architectural  ability.  The  buildings  erected  by  Sir 
John  Rennie  in  Plymouth  dockyard,  in  particular,  might  be  referred  to  as  being  of  a fine  architectural 
character,  and  if  left  as  fragments  of  a past  century,  would  be  looked  upon  as  remarkable  erections  of 
the  period.  Therefore,  whether  it  was  engineering  in  the  civil  service — whether  marine  engineering  or 
military  engineering — whatever  it  might  be,  to  them  the  name  ought  to  be  worthy,  and  the  question  they 
should  ask  themselves  was,  “ Has  that  man  produced  an  architectural  work  worthy  of  placing  him  in 
the  position  of  being  a member  of  this  Institute?”  Away  with  jealousy  as  to  terms  ! They  should 
recognise  that  man  as  worthy  who  had  done  a worthy  work  ! There  was  another  consideration  to  which 
the  President  had  called  attention,  that  was  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Academy  especially.  It  was 
to  him  (Prof.  Donaldson)  matter  of  deep  regret  that  architects  had  not  sufficiently  looked  upon  their 
position  as  artists,  and  that  they  should  wish  to  disassociate  themselves,  so  much  as  they  had  done, 
from  the  Royal  Academy.  When  a young  man  he  passed  three  years  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  a very  happy  period  of  his  life.  He  formed  connections  and  associations  then,  and 
he  believed  gained  knowledge  in  art  from  being  connected  with  young  men  of  that  period,  who  had  since 
distinguished  themselves  as  painters  and  sculptors.  If  was  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  most  desirable  that 
the  young  members  of  their  profession  should,  by  associating  in  their  studies  with  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  acquire  knowledge  as  artists,  beyond  mere  technical  knowledge  as  architects. 
He  felt  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  academia  artis , where  art  should  be  taught 
in  its  very  highest  culture.  In  this  Institute  they  encouraged  the  study  of  architecture,  and  gave 
premiums  and  rewards  for  drawings  of  designs,  but  they  had  no  pretensions  as  a school  to  teach  students 
how  to  compose,  how  to  draw,  and  how  to  improve  themselves  as  artists.  The  meetings  of  the  Institute 
were  periodically  held,  and  the  students  had  the  privilege  of  having  practical  papers  read,  and  also  the 
discussions  that  took  place  upon  them ; but  an  academia  artis  they  certainly  were  not.  It  was  most 
desirable,  as  the  President  had  said,  that  they  should,  if  possible,  draw  to  them  and  associate  themselves 
with  members  of  other  kindred  bodies,  as  the  best  means  by  which  the  young  members  could  raise  them- 
selves to  the  heights  of  their  profession.  He  quite  adopted  the  views  of  the  President,  that  they  should 
consider  those  two  subjects  in  the  view  he  had  expressed  in  his  address,  and  he  was  sure  their  own 
profession  and  that  of  the  engineers  would  be  great  gainers  thereby.  Another  subject  mentioned  by  the 
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President  was  that  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition  held  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
(Prof.  Donaldson)  had  always  regretted  that  that  architectural  exhibition  had  ever  been  established  at 
all.  It  had  never  been  successful,  supported  only  by  eleemosynary  aid  to  supplement  the  entrance  fee 
paid  by  visitors.  He  was  sorry  the  Academy  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  hold  out  sufficient  inducement 
and  afford  proper  space  for  that  exhibition,  the  absence  of  which  had  no  doubt  partly  contributed  to  the 
failure  there  of  a display  worthy  the  profession.  He  was  also  sorry  that  architects  themselves  had 
neglected  even  the  scanty  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  had  not  sent  their 
works  in,  so  as  to  have  forced  the  Academy  to  give  a locality  worthy  of  the  productions  they  sent.  This 
was  an  important  matter.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  ought  to  have  vitality  in  order  that 
the  profession  might  be  well  represented.  It  should  show  them  as  being  artists  as  well  as  men  of 
science.  It  behoved  the  profession  to  rouse  themselves,  that  some  steps  might  be  taken,  that  more 
justice  might  be  done  to  their  art  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of  Trafalgar  Square — that  the  public  should 
hold  them  more  in  esteem — that  the  benefits  of  the  funds,  with  which  the  Academy  was  endowed,  should 
be  distributed  amongst  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  with  a greater  consideration  to  the  former 
than  had  hitherto  been  bestowed,  and  by  that  means  the  Academy  would  entitle  itself  more  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  public.  Another  topic  of  great  importance  touched  upon  by  the  President  was  that 
of  the  French  International  Exhibition  of  1867.  He  hoped  the  plan  that  had  been  proposed  of 
forming  a special  committee  of  this  Institute  would  be  carried  out  soon ; the  duties  of  which  committee 
would  be  to  receive  designs  intended  for  exhibition,  to  eliminate  those  which  were  worthy  of  our 
School,  and  forward  them  to  Paris.  On  the  last  occasion  there  was  a similar  committee  established, 
consisting  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  one  or  two  others,  and  himself ; and  he  recollected  anterior 
to  that  a similar  process  was  followed,  and  they  had  great  gratification  in  sending  a collection  of 
drawings  well  worthy  of  the  profession.  Every  drawing  could  not  of  course  be  sent.  Some  men  had 
high  ambition  and  little  talent,  and  if  they  were  mistaken,  it  was  a great  point  that  the  Committee 
should  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  very  important  that  they  should  send  proper  examples  of  what 
English  architects  could  do.  He  hoped  this  Committee  would  be  established  soon,  and  that  our 
architects  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  that  great  international  contest,  which  they  would  have  to 
sustain  against  the  architects  of  the  whole  world.  He  trusted  the  English  Architects  would  show 
themselves,  as  before,  worthy  of  the  position  they  ought  to  take  in  the  face  of  the  whole  universe.  The 
learned  Professor  concluded  by  moving  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  able  and 
instructive  discourse  with  which  he  had  favoured  them  that  evening. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  Fellow,  begged  leave  to  second  the  proposition,  and  would  so  in  a dozen 
words — half  of  them  being  for  the  expression  of  his  gratification  and  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
very  catholic,  eloquent,  and  useful  discourse,  for  which  they  must  all  feel  exceedingly  obliged, — the 
other  half  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  saw  public  reporters  again  in  that  room.  As  a very 
old  member  of  the  Institute,  he  must  congratulate  his  brother  members  on  what  he  considered  to  be 
a step  back  from  a mistaken  policy  towards  that  policy  of  publicity  to  which  the  Institute  owed  much 
of  its  position,  and  by  means  of  which  it  was  beginning  most  effectually  to  interest  the  public  in  the 
welfare  of  the  art.  Ho  had  no  desire  to  say  more,  and  lie  seconded  most  cordially  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr,  Fellow,  begged  to  add  the  expression  of  his  gratification  at  the  address  with 
which  they  hail  been  favoured.  What  happened  most  forcibly  to  strike  him  individually,  was  the  sound 
1 r.i  t i.  al  value  of  the  hint  that  the  architect  and  the  engineer  ought  to  be  more  drawn  together.  It 
might,  perhaps,  he  a good  plan  for  this  Institute  to  enter  into  a sort  of  negociation  with  the  Institution 
«.f  Civil  Engineers,  whereby  each  Society  should  admit  a certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  other  as 
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Honoraiy  Members  or  otherwise.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  architects  were  at  present  not  eligible 
as  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  except  as  Associates ; indeed,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Institute,  who  was  at  that  moment  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  was  only  an  Associate ; and  of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  members  of  this 
Institute  generally,  of  such  standing  as  that  gentleman,  or  even  considerably  less,  would  submit  them- 
selves for  election  as  Associates.  He  had,  however,  risen  chiefly  to  express,  on  behalf  of  what  might  be 
called  one  particular  class  of  the  meeting,  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  he  was  sure  every  one  of 
them  had  listened  to  the  discourse  of  the  President. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  remarked  that  he  had  been  much  pleased  to  hear  the  view  taken 
by  the  President  and  by  Professor  Donaldson,  with  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  a closer  connection 
between  architects  and  engineers ; and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  that  there  should  be  a proper 
understanding  as  to  whether  engineers  were  admissible  as  members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
if  so,  in  what  capacity,  as  he  himself  was  acquainted  with  some  Civil  Engineers  whose  works  would 
fully  entitle  them  to  such  distinction. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  said  that  he  had  intended  to  offer  on  this  evening  no  opinion 
upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  President’s  address,  but  merely  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
logical  character  of  that  document.  He  felt,  however,  forced  to  take  the  immediate  opportunity  of 
requesting  that  there  might  not  be  any  such  precipitate  attempt  to  carry  out  one  of  the  views  propounded 
by  the  President,  or  rather  to  go  beyond  it,  as  was  indicated  by  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Seddon. 
There  seems  to  be  a great  inconvenience,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  in  the  difference  between  the 
regulations  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; and  until 
this  can  be  abolished,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  such  fusion  of  membership  in  the  two  bodies  as 
appears  to  be  desired  with  the  best  intentions  by  Mr.  Seddon.  That  gentleman  must  see  there  would  be 
great  absurdity  in  asking  the  Institute  to  elect,  either  as  a Fellow  or  an  Associate,  any  naval  or  military 
engineer  or  architect,  whose  merits,  although  recognized  by  everybody,  would  only  place  him  in  the 
rank  of  Associate  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  There  would  be  similar  absurdity  in  asking 
that  Institute  to  elect  as  a Fellow  any  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  so  long  as  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  not  received  in  the  equivalent  class  of  the  Institution.  Either  of  these 
absurdities  would  be  perfectly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  independence  advocated  in  the  address  just 
delivered  by  the  President,  whose  ideas  upon  the  subject  evidently  demanded  careful  consideration,  due 
not  more  to  the  position  of  their  author  than  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  Perhaps  much  unpleasant- 
ness would  be  prevented  and  all  personality  hereafter  would  be  obviated  by  declaring  on  the  present 
occasion  that  if  there  were  any  proposal  for  the  election  into  the  Institute  of  any  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  classes  mentioned,  he  (Mr.  Papworth)  would  think  it  desirable  to  follow  the  course  which  in  two 
previous  instances  he  had  taken — namely,  to  recommend  the  candidate  not  to  proceed  to  the  ballot. 

The  question  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having  been  put  to  the  meeting  by  Professor 
DONALDSON,  and  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  President  rose  and  said,  I can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a great  honor,  gratification, 
and  relief  to  me  that  this  address,  which  I felt  was  one  touching  matters  of  great  importance  and 
delicacy,  should  have  been  so  well  received.  It  is  the  result  of  my  own  honest  thought,  helped  by  no 
one,  written  within  the  solitude  of  my  own  room  in  the  country,  and  sent  to  press  without  my  having 
taken  the  opinion  of  any  one  upon  it.  There,  gentlemen,  it  stands  as  I have  read  it  to  you.  The  way 
in  which  one  or  two  points  which  I have  thrown  out,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  French  Exhibition,  have  been  commented  on  by  Professor  Donaldson,  has  much  gratified  me.  The 
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question  as  to  the  closer  connection  between  ourselves  and  the  engineers  is  a very  broad  one,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  commit  ourselves  at  this  moment  to  anything  upon  it.  We  must  leave  it  to 
bombinate  in  our  heads  and  in  those  of  our  engineering  friends  for  some  time  to  come.  But  as  to 
the  more  immediate  question  of  the  French  Exhibition  I am  glad  to  state  now  what  I could  not  do 
earlier  in  the  meeting — that  it  has  already  come  before  the  Council  this  evening : it  was  unanimously 
and  cheerfully  taken  up  in  the  sense  in  which  you  have  regarded  it,  and  it  stands  on  the  agenda  for 
this  day  fortnight  to  bring  it  into  a formal  state. 


IRONWORK:  ITS  LEGITIMATE  USES  AND  PROPER  TREATMENT. 

By  William  White,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  November  20th,  1865. 


It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I come  before  you  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  legitimate  uses,  and 
the  proper  treatment,  of  ironwork.  My  diffidence  arises  from  no  consciousness  of  unformed  views  upon 
the  matter,- — from  no  sense  of  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  I shall  take, — from  no  lack  of  conviction 
as  to  the  strength  of  my  case, —but  only  from  the  knowledge  that  the  subject  has  been  already  ably 
handled  here, — that  so  many  of  those  whom  I address  must  have  already  formed  their  own  judgment 
upon  it,  and  in  a more  mature  manner  perhaps  than  myself. 

But  though  with  diffidence,  and  at  the  risk  of  informing  you  of  a great  deal  that  you  are  already 
well  acquainted  with,  it  will  be  with  pleasure  that  I place  before  you  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
have  myself  arrived;  for  it  is  a subject  in  which  I have  long  taken  an  active  interest,  and  which  does 
not  fail  to  interest,  often  in  an  unexpected  degree,  a class  of  men  too  frequently  looked  upon  as  amongst 
the  most  mechanical  and  plodding  of  their  generation,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  art  impressions. 

I have  once  before  treated  of  this  subject,  as  it  was  represented  to  the  English  public  in  the  great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862.  I then  endeavoured  to  criticise,  in  a cursory  sketch  of  the  chief  objects 
displayed,  the  especial  failings  and  imperfections  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  successes,  so  far  as  obtained, 
on  the  other,  commonly  attendant  upon  the  treatment  of  metal  work  at  the  present  day.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  those  criticisms  that  I have  been  now  called  upon  to  set  forth,  in  a more  general  way, 
that  which  then  attracted  my  attention  only  to  a limited  set  of  specimens.  I know  that  many  will  have 
made  up  their  own  mind  as  to  what  is  legitimate  use,  and  what  is  proper  treatment.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  every  one  here  will  have  arrived  in  each  instance  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself, 
or  would  give  consent  to  all  that  will  be  advanced.  I do  not  think  I would  desire  even  that  they  should. 
I know  too  well  the  danger  of  thought  running  in  a single  groove,  whether  it  is  the  thought  of  an 
individual,  or  of  a body  like  this,— whose  aim  is  the  one  single  and  persistent  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
whole  truth  on  the  many  questions,  whether  of  science  or  of  art,  relating  to  architecture.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  several  members  of  our  fraternity  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  view  which  I take 
as  regards  the  use  and  the  treatment  of  ironwork  in  some  respects.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
opposition  may  serve  to  call  forth  latent  truth,  which  would  continue  dormant  but  for  the  effort  of 
thought  necessary  to  meet  the  objections  raised.  Some  such  objections  I shall  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  you. 

No  one  who  has  striven  to  obtain  in  his  own  designs  a fairly  artistic  treatment  in  the  manipulation 
of  this  material,  can  have  failed  to  find  at  times  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  getting  his  intentions 
thoroughly  or  even  correctly  understood  by  the  workman.  Much  less  has  he  been  able  to  get  his  ideas 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  without  much  personal  application  to  the  details  of  the  work  itself  as  it  comes 
from  beneath  the  workman’s  hammer.  Perhaps  too,  at  times,  he  has  felt  the  difficulty  of  accommodating 
the  treatment  of  the  design  itself  to  the  capacities  of  this  metal  for  representing  it,  or  to  the  proper 
and  fitting  mode  of  dealing  with  a material  so  ductile  and  yet  so  stern  and  resisting  and  unrelenting  in 
its  character. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is  as  to  the  fitness  of  iron  for  all  pm-poses.  This  by  some 
is  made  the  stand-point  for  argument  upon  its  merits  or  capabilities.  I maintain  that  iron  ought  to  be 
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used  only  for  its  proper  purposes.  “ This  is  begging  the  question,”  say  they.  u Proper  purposes  are 
those  for  which  it  can  fairly  compete  with  brick,  or  stone,  or  other  ordinary  building  material.  There 
is  no  limit  to  its  fitness  or  capabilities  ; but  architects  who  have  not  learned  its  true  artistic  treatment 
for  general  building  purposes  will,  of  course,  decry  its  use  rather  than  proclaim  their  own  incompetence 
to  deal  with  it.  They  persist  in  the  use  of  the  old  materials,  merely  because  they  will  follow  none  but 
the  ancient  forms,  and  are  determined  to  exhibit  them  still  just  as  they  formerly  existed,  but  under 
entirely  different  requirements  from  those  which  now  govern  our  art.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  if  iron 
may  be  used  for  columns  and  girders,  no  legitimate  reason  can  be  alleged  against  the  wholesale  adoption 
of  it  in  everything  where  it  can  be  successfully  applied.  It  is  only  because  proper  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  material;  but  the  time  will  come  for  its  universal  use  in  ordinary  houses,  in  walls  and 
windows,  roofs  and  floors,  and  for  every  purpose  in  fact,  whether  of  construction  or  of  ornamentation, 
in  which  brick,  or  stone,  or  wood  hitherto  have  been,  but  no  longer  will  be,  the  generally  recognised 
materials.”  And  we  are  further  told,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  we  are  fallen  upon  degenerate  days ; 
that  art  declined  to  zero  at  the  end  of  the  last  century ; that  now  indeed  we  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon ; that  in  truth  the  last  quivering  of  the  pulse  is  still ; art  has  utterly  failed ; its  life  is  fled ; 
“ sculpture  and  painting  have  ceased  to  have  any  marked  ^influence  upon  mankind.”  And  why?  It  is, 
so  far  as  I can  understand  what  is  urged,  because  the  age  of  other  materials  has  passed  away,  and  the 
age  of  iron  has  set  in.  The  remembrance  of  the  past  will  be,  and  must  be,  crushed  out  of  us,  if  we 
would  rise  to  higher  things  than  mere  antiquated  imitations  of  old  types.  We  must  throw  ourselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  new  state  of  civilisation,  we  must  work  out  a new  style,  and  set  up  our  standard 
in  the  indomitable  stronghold  of  an  iron-architecture.  For  iron  must  be  as  capable  of  artistic  treatment 
as  any  other  material.  It  is  only  ignorance  of  its  adaptability  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  universal  use. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  some  amongst  us  who  have  taken  it  up  as  their  specialty.  I say,  however, 
that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  it  really  is  begging  the  question.  Granting,  as  all  must  do,  its 
capability  of  artistic  treatment  in  its  proper  place,  what  has  this,  I would  ask,  to  do  with  its  universal 
adoption,  or  its  universal  fitness  for  every  species  of  architectural  use?  So  far  as  I am  concerned  it 
may  predominate  in  Utopia,  but  until  we  reach  that  golden  shore  we  must  be  content  to  limit  our  views 
as  to  the  use  of  iron  for  every  purpose.  So  long  as  it  helps  us  on  our  road  we  will  take  it  by  the 
hand ; but  when  it  becomes  a drag  we  may  fairly  leave  it  to  others  to  bring  after  us.  Iron  must  be 
only  a servant  to  architecture,  not  its  lord;  and  if  ever  it  should  usurp  the  power  of  a despotic  tyrant, 
woe  to  the  art  which  will  be  enslaved  by  it. 

Some,  indeed,  have  taken  a very  advanced  step.  They  maintain  that  under  the  use  of  iron  “purity 
of  outline,  with  almost  total  absence  of  ornament,  might  gradually  be  made  to  pervade  everything  from 
our  buildings  to  our  tea  spoons.”  Let  this  be  said  as  regards  any  fitting  material,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true.  But  it  is  singular  and  noteworthy,  that  as  regards  iron  it  is  simply  and  absolutely  false.  The 
very  compactness  and  density  of  its  substance  in  proportion  to  its  strength  render  it  unfitting  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  bulk,  and  so  of  proportion,  to  a very  large  extent;  and  its  hardness  and 
hardiness  of  texture  render  it  still  more  unfitting  for  such  articles  of  household  use  as  would  indicate 
such  a refinement  of  civilisation  or  such  a development  of  art.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  shew  the 
fallacy  of  the  proposition.  But  more  than  this;  so  long  as  brick,  and  stone  and  wood  exist,  that  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,  these,  and  these  alone,  will  be  the  staple  material,  the  true  and  universal 
media  for  the  expression  of  art  in  forms  essentially  and  strictly  architectural.  This  I say  fearlessly  is 
a truth  almost  too  simple  to  be  argued  upon,  although  I shall  give,  in  passing,  good  reason  for  my 
assertion.  Do  1 therefore  ignore  the  use  of  iron,  and  say  that  it  is  incapaole  of  artistic  treatment? 
By  no  means.  In  its  degree,  and  in  its  proper  fashion,  it  is  capable  of  high  artistic  treatment  as  other 
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material  is,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  And,  as  I have  just  said,  for  the  expression  of  bulk,  upon 
which  the  proportion  of  all  true  architecture, — irrespectively,  I mean,  of  any  particular  phase  of  it, — 
to  so  great  an  extent  and  so  materially  depends,  it  is  utterly  inefficient.  For  the  highest  class  of  art, 
again,  namely,  for  the  representation  of  the  human  form,  and  for  other  followings  of  nature,  it  can  never 
compete  with  stone  or  marble,  with  silver  or  gold,  or  even  with  bronze.  In  the  higher  forms  of  art  the 
hardest  of  materials  oftentimes  are  chosen,  in  spite  of  their  hardness,  either  for  their  intrinsic  value,  or 
for  their  capability  of  manipulation,  or  for  their  fitness  to  exhibit  in  a durable  and  striking  manner  the 
spirit  and  the  precision  of  the  artist’s  hand,  and  the  power  of  his  conception.  In  every  one  of  these 
respects  iron  is  far  behind  all  the  other  materials  which  I have  named.  I am  at  a loss  to  discover,  for 
such  purposes,  its  single  redeeming  quality.  Its  final  destination  I can  foresee.  In  after  ages,  when 
the  granite  or  the  gold,  the  marble  or  the  bronze,  shall  be  treasured  up,  valuable  works  of  art,  the 
material  which  will  the  most  quickly  and  the  most  surely  find  its  way  to  the  furnace  happily  will  be — 
the  old  iron.  Its  very  incapability  of  being  cut  or  tooled  into  shape,  after  casting  or  moulding,  and  its 
inevitable  oxidization  when  old,  will  effectually  prevent  its  being  commonly  used  for  any  such  high 
purposes.  It  is  in  such  works  as  these  that,  most  of  all,  the  skill  and  the  feeling  of  the  workman 
himself  must  be  impressed  upon  the  otherwise  inanimate  material.  And  hence  I say  it  is  not  a material 
of  the  highest  class,  in  its  relation  to  architecture  as  an  art. 

In  constructional  or  mechanical  branches  of  architecture,  however,  iron  henceforth  exists  as  a 
subsidiary  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with — which  we  would  not  dispense  with  if  we  could.  In  extensive 
works,  to  be  built  with  vast  accommodation  and  at  moderate  cost,  or  within  a short  limited  space  of 
time ; in  engineering  works,  and  such  as  are  more  strictly  utilitarian  or  constructional,  rather  than 
architectural,  properly  so  called,  iron  will  hold  its  just  and  undisputed  sway.  And  no  one  will  grudge 
it  its  high  dignity.  But  let  it  not  intrude  itself  as  an  equal  into  the  society  of  its  betters,  except  in 
the  garb  which  best  befits  its  station,  after  long  and  painful  submission  to  the  hammer  and  anvil  of  the 
artist-smith.  For  it  is  true  in  this,  as  in  all  art,  that  it  is  not  in  the  utilitarianism  of  a thing  that  its 
beauty  consists,  as  some  perversely  and  perseveringly  maintain.  Utilitarianism  may  be  one  element  of 
beauty  amongst  many,  more  important  ones ; for  a thing  must  be  fitting  for  its  intended  use ; it  must 
present  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  fitness.  But  its  beauty  lives  in  a far  higher  element ; for  the 
maximum  of  beauty,  in  kind  no  less  than  in  degree,  is  found  mostly  with  the  minimum  of  utilitarianism ; 
and  even  in  things  utilitarian,  it  is  something  superadded  to,  or  growing  out  of,  the  utilitarian  basis, 
which  imparts  that  sense  of  pleasure  which  beauty  gives ; and  this  something  is  not  obtainable, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  a low  and  a limited  degree  by  any  mechanical  process  ; and  the  construction  of 
iron  on  a large  scale  is  essentially  mechanical,  as  will  appear  presently. 

The  main  argument  for  iron,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  is  its  thorough  utilitarianism  and  its  general 
adaptability  to  such  extensive  works  as  I have  referred  to.  It  has,  however,  been  admitted  that,  at 
present,  it  is  useless  as  compared  with  brick  and  mortar  for  walls  of  warehouses  for  the  stowage  of 
combustible  material ; and  in  regard  to  durability,  it  has  got  to  stand  the  test  even  of  a century.  It  does 
not  promise  well  for  the  prospects  of  iron  that  no  effectual  protection  has  been  found  for  it,  of  a 
permanent  description ; whether  for  its  external  surfaces,  or  for  those  portions  of  inner  surface  which 
are  subject  to  the  friction  and  wear  of  bolts  and  bands.  But  when  these  objections,  amongst  others, 
have  been  obviated  by  future  invention,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  iron  as  of  a material  strictly 
Architectural  in  the  sense  in  which  brick  and  stone  are  so.  Its  very  nature  forbids  it.  If  used  for 
common  building  purposes,  the  very  necessity  for  its  exact  reproduction  and  vast  reduplication  in  large 
and  prevailing  forms,  its  uncompromising  resistance  to  any  modification  of  outline,  or  of  treatment  in 
detail,  puts  it  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  architectural  art.  I will  not  even  bring  against  it  the  difficulty 
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of  consistently  ornamenting  an  iron  construction,  lest  I should  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted; — • 
seeing  that  there  may  be  high  architectural  merit  nearly  or  entirely  without  ornament,  popularly  so 
called.  But  this  I will  say : it  is  not  even  a question  of  equal  availability  with  brick  and  stone  for 
building  purposes,  but  a question  of  equal  availability  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  an  equal  capacity  for 
giving  expression  to  form. 

Again ; architecture  is  a line  art.  It  is  not  pretended  by  the  advocates  for  iron  that  anything  but 
rust  or  rolled  work  can  be  used  on  a large  scale.  Forged  work  would  be  useless  in  the  main  structure. 
It  could  be  introduced  only  in  the  subsidiary  ornamental  details.  Expense  alone  would  forbid  it,  were 
it  not  already  excluded  by  the  necessities  of  the  material  itself.  And  the  stern  multiplying  process  of 
machinery  never  can  be  applied  to  art  as  a fine  art.  There  may  be  great  art  as  there  must  be  great 
science  called  into  play  in  the  process,  but  still  it  cannot  class  as  a fine  art.  Its  class  jnust  ever  remain 
that  of  a lower  order,  more  nearly  analogous  with  such  works,  for  instance,  as  those  of  photography  and 
lithography  in  connection  with  pictorial  art.  There  is  great  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
artist  who  produces  the  negative  or  the  block ; but  the  print  from  either  of  them  is  not  and  cannot  be 
equal  to  the  enduring  touch  of  the  artist’s  own  hand  upon  the  panel  or  the  paper.  The  amount  of  the 
individual  mind  exhibited  in  the  means  employed  may  be  of  the  highest  order,  but  its  full  power  will  be 
over-balanced  by  the  presence  of  a mechanical  result. 

For  the  main  constructional  portions  of  domestic  or  ecclesiastical  buildings  or  of  public  civic 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  monuments  of  art,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  good  sense  or  the  good  taste 
of  the  country  being  so  changed  as  to  adopt  the  universal  use  of  iron.  And  the  minimum  of  bulk 
already  referred  to,  which  iron  presents,  at  once  places  it  beyond  the  pale  for  church  architecture 
especially.  It  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  temporary  churches,  until  fabrics  more  substantial 
in  appearance  as  veil  as  in  reality  can  be  raised  in  their  place.  Its  very  facility  for  removal  from  its 
old  site,  when  its  use  has  been  superseded  by  something  better,  and  for  reconstruction  on  a new  site 
'.here  a fresh  population  has  started  up  too  quickly  for  its  wants  to  be  otherwise  supplied,  will  often 
render  it  not  only  available  but  desirable  for  such  temporary  purposes.  For  places  of  worship  of  non- 
i ■ i . 1 1 1 hr  m i s t denominations  it  is  not  for  me  as  a churchman  to  dispute  its  applicability,  for  I do  not  know 
the  exact  limit  or  the  extent  of  their  requirements.  But  I know  that  generally  they  altogether  ignore 
in  their  buildings  any  symbolical  connection  of  things  temporal  with  things  spiritual;  of  outward 
. xpre>.'ion  with  hidden  meaning,  and  any  embodiment  in  the  material  fabric  of  that  which  alone  is  true 
and  enduring.  And  at  all  events  they  have  no  such  enduring  tradition  to  perpetuate,  as  the  church 
maintains,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  or  even  of  mere  outward  expression  of  dogmatic  teaching, 
descending  down  from  generations  past  to  generations  yet  to  come.  But  it  may  be  that  iron  not 
inaptly  r>  presents  certain  modern  developments  of  belief,  or  modes  of  modern  thought;  it  may  possibly 
. vhibit  to  perfection  the  power  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  oratory,  or  the  passing,  or  even  more 
permanent  emotions  which  it  calls  forth;  but  it  can  never  display  the  stability  or  the  repose  which  is 
formed  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  old  and  enduring  institution  such  as  the  church,  with  all  her  vicissi- 
tudes and  trials,  lias  been  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Iron  may  exhibit  lightness,  and  a certain  amount  of  elegance,  but  it  never  can  impress  us  as  repre- 
senting the  more  sterling  characteristics  which  bulkier  materials  from  their  very  nature  are  capable  of 
picturing  to  our  imagination.  Nor  do  1 anticipate  the  time  when  the  allusions  embodied  in  the  fine  old 
hvinn  “ Angularc  Fundamcntum,"  still  in  constant  use  amongst  us,  shall  become  obsolete,  or  when  that 
'■imposition  will  be  superseded  by  some  effusion  which  shall  bring  before  us  a corner  column  of 
resounding  metal. 

Still  I can  readily  believe  that  to  him  who  ignores  or  denies  all  connection  of  poetry  with 
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architecture  and  all  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other, — out  of  whom  what  little  poetry  he  may  once 
have  had  has  been  driven  by  the  dry  and  practical  business  of  city  life,  iron  might  become  a staple 
material.  And  if  we  accept  the  saying  of  Coleridge,  that  poetry  is  antithetical  not  to  prose  but  to 
science,  we  can  understand  how  easily  a man  may  suffer  from  increasing  contact  with  the  every  day 
world ; how  his  ideas  may  become  cramped  and  his  imagination  dwarfed ; how  his  perception  of  the 
real  will  embrace  only  the  busy  street,  or  the  still  more  busy  office,  and  at  length  how  sceptical  he  may 
become  of  the  existence  of  anything  higher  and  purer  than  that  which  meets  his  outward  eye.  But  is 
this  an  end  to  be  desired  by  those  that  aim  at  raising  architecture  from  the  dust  to  what  it  once  was  ? 
If  I thought  so,  art  to  me  would  lose  its  charm.  If  it  were  so  indeed,  many  of  us  would  no  longer 
hesitate  to  embrace  the  more  purely  scientific  and  constructional  branch  of  it,  irrespectively  of  other, 
and  as  many  deem,  higher  considerations,  even  if  it  involved  a more  complete  carrying  out  of  an  iron 
system. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject  I would  observe  that  this  view  of  the 
legitimate  use  of  iron  opens  up  the  whole  field  of  a discussion,  which  seems  likely  to  command  attention 
for  some  time  to  come, — the  relation  of  architecture  to  civil  engineering,  and  of  architects  to  civil 
engineers.  In  all  probability  the  next  few  years  will  bring  this  question  more  prominently  forward,  and 
if  others  feel  as  strongly  as  myself  upon  it  parties  may  run  high.  I have  no  wish  to  promote  that  strife. 
At  the  same  time  I should  but  do  you  as  well  as  myself  injustice  if  I did  not  declare  plainly  and 
unequivocally  my  conviction  and  the  side  which  I must  take.  From  what  I have  already  said  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  my  inclination  to  regard  the  two  branches  as  more  thoroughly  distinct  than  it  is  now 
becoming  the  custom  for  the  advanced  school  to  consider  them.  But  there  is  one  point  which  I would 
commend  to  the  especial  notice  of  our  late  most  esteemed  and  worthy  President.  He  well  knows  that 
there  is  an  established  term  applied  to  great  and  enduring  works  of  architecture.  They  are  popularly 
called,  and  deservedly  so,  “ Monuments  of  Art;”  monuments  wherein  Art  and  its  memories  continue 
to  live  embodied,  ages  after  the  spirit  which  called  them  into  being  has  passed  away.  I look  forward 
to  the  day  when  another  term,  not  instead  of  this,  but  side  by  side  with  it,  shall  have  been  equally  and 
as  substantially  recognised,  namely,  “ Monuments  of  Science.”  Their  birth  into  the  world  has  been 
already  celebrated ; and  their  names  are  even  now  too  many  to  enumerate.  You  will  have  anticipated 
my  intention  of  classing  amongst  the  foremost  of  “ Monuments  of  Science”  of  the  present  age,  such 
works  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  sheds  of  various  railway  stations,  and  the  bridges  or  viaducts  of  Crumlin 
and  Saltash,  Menai  and  Hungerford ; and  it  is  advisedly  that  I mention  sheds  of  stations,  and  not  the 
station-houses  themselves.  But  are  such  amongst  the  monuments  of  art  quoad  art,  and  to  be  classed  in 
the  same  architectural  category  with  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  the  Town  Hall  at  Liverpool,  or  the 
Manchester  Assize  Court  ? If  any  think  so,  I must  range  myself  amongst  the  opposition,  I cannot 
side  with  them. 

Possibly  there  may  be  something  to  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ; and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  two  arts  of  engineering  and  architecture  do,  to  a very  great  extent,  so  run  together  and 
intertwine  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  exactly  to  define  their  point  of  contact  or  of  separation. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  real  elements  of  the  two  are  entirely  distinct,  the  one  consisting  in  the 
science  and  art  of  construction, — the  other  in  the  science  and  art  of  composition  and  design,  properly  so 
called.  To  say,  however,  that  the  civil  engineer  ought  to,  or  can,  or  does  so  ignore  composition  and 
design  as  to  disregard  the  effect  of  his  work  upon  the  eye  when  finished  would  be  as  gross  a calumny 
upon  his  branch  of  work  as  it  would  be  upon  architecture  to  say  that  an  architect  as  such,  need  know, 
or  does  know,  nothing  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  construction ; perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  each 
knew  a little  more  of  the  other’s  branch  than  is  sometimes  evident  at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless, 
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I feel  sure  that  I never  can  bring  myself  to  acknowledge  that  the  two  branches  ought  to  be,  or  can  be 
to  any  great  extent  combined  in  the  same  person,  much  less  body  of  persons,  excepting  in  a manner  as 
well  as  in  a degree  which  shall  be  highly  detrimental  to  both.  In  practice  they  may  be  occasionally 
combined,  but  in  theory  they  are  essentially  distinct.  Here  it  is  that  I take  my  stand.  I do  not  deny 
the  advantages  that  might  be  gained  by  each  member  of  either  branch  taking  a degree,  it  may  be,  in 
the  other’s  specialty,  supposing  there  to  be  schools  of  art  in  each  department,  as  there  ought  to  be,  and 
some  day  will  be.  But  shall  this  therefore  be  the  signal  for  the  rise  of  petty  jealousies  and  party  strife 
between  the  two?  Heaven  forbid.  Shall  it  not  rather  be  the  ground- work  of  more  close  combination 
and  intercourse,  whereby  each  may  stir  up  and  instruct  the  other,  so  to  say,  in  the  special  branches  in 
which  they  may  severally  be  deficient  ? Let  us  look  at  an  analogous  art.  Physic  and  surgery  are  said 
by  some  to  be  so  interwoven  in  their  natures  that  each  practitioner  may  well  combine,  and  ought  to 
combine  the  two.  It  is  true  that  they  are  interwoven  to  such  an  extent  that  every  one  who  practices  in 
the  one  branch,  must  of  necessity  know  more  or  less  of  the  other.  But  what  do  we  find?  Not  only 
are  the  colleges  for  the  two  distinct,  but  the  practice  of  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  day  naturally  falls 
into  the  one  especial  line  for  which  they  have  a predilection  or  talent,  and  to  which  they  have  in 
consequence  directed  their  studies,  although  it  is  true  a considerable  number  professedly  practise  in  both 
lines.  Yet  the  broad  distinction  remains,  broadly  and  distinctly  defined,  and  ever  will  remain,  between 
the  surgeon  and  the  physician.  The  one  devotes  himself  especially  to  the  general  construction  of  the 
human  frame,  with  its  various  forces  and  movements,  the  other  to  the  general  physique  of  that  same 
frame  as  bearing  more  directly  upon  the  circulation,  and  the  assimilation  of  those  substances  which 
maintain  life,  and  upon  which  health  mainly  depends.  Time  forbids  me  to  pursue  this  comparison,  else 
it  would  be  interesting  to  observe,  as  illustrating  the  same  truth,  the  different  ramifications  in  detail  in 
either  instance,  to  which  the  especial  attention  of  the  individual  is  devoted,  even  down  to  the  more 
minute  and  inferior  parts  of  our  organisation ; exactly  as  in  architecture  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  all  the  plastique  arts,  are  severally  followed  by  their  respective  devotees;  as  also  in 
like  manner,  in  civil  engineering,  the  various  branches  are  separately  practised,  although  all  these,  in 
either  case,  are  properly  included  in  the  general  pursuit  of  the  profession.  We  cannot  now  follow  this 
further,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  whole  analogy  holds  good  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  new  theory  of  a fusion  of  the  two  is  unnatural  and  impossible,  although  a fraternal 
n lation  might  be  established  with  mutual  advantage  to  both. 

Having  now  vindicated  the  cause  of  iron,  as  well  in  its  legitimate  use  as  from  its  growing  abuse, 

I must  e ndeavour  to  sum  up  the  chief  of  the  different  modes  of  treatment,  and  the  several  processes, 
which  can  or  cannot  be  justified  by  a strict  observance  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  material.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  dogmatic  and  unerring  rules  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  principle;  or  always  to 
,:iv  whether  such  rules  are  infringed  or  not  in  a given  instance.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  generally,  that 
proper  treatment  for  wrought  iron  (Figs.  1 to  4)  is  exemplified  in  that  which  best  exhibits  the  power  of 
the  workman’s  hand  in  the  forging  of  it;  and  it  is  in  design  and  fashion  such  as  to  preclude  the 
probability,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  its  having  been  cast  or  impressed, — whether  by  its  delicacy  of  form, 
,,r  its  vigour  of  finish.  Even  in  works  of  massiveness  or  strength  some  evidence  will  appear  of  the  yet 
nr  wo  overpowering  force  which  has  bent  the  strong  metal  to  its  will,  whether  it  be  by  hand-drawing  or 
tapering,  or  by  some  little  playful  conceit  which  the  workman  indulges  in,  thus  stamping  it  as  his  own. 

Cast  work,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  more  soft  and  superficial  in  its  treatment ; it  must  be  such 
as  to  bear  strict  evidence  of  its  impressment;  it  must  appear  in  forms  such  as  to  bo  capable  of,  and 
well  fitted  for,  repetition;  such,  in  fact,  as  could  scarcely  be  wrought  even  by  great  skill  or  by 
i,. 'b  fat i able  labour;  such  as  to  exhibit  chiefly  surface  work;  such  as  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
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scroll'  or  curl  or  tortuous  bend,  or  other  little  refinements  and  dexterities  which  can  be  displayed 
to  perfection  only  by  the  hand  of  the  individual  workman.  The  distinctive  difference,  indeed,  between 
the  true  art-treatment  of  wrought  and  cast  metal  is,  that  the  former  must  display  its  ductility  and 
vigour ; the  latter  its  impressibility  and  passiveness.  It  is  from  the  denial  or  neglect  of  these  qualities 
that  failure  commonly  commences  in  either  case.  But  there  is  a third  description  of  work  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  treatment  of  that  which  is  called  malleable  iron,  so  called  not  because 
it  is  hammered  out,  but  because  after  it  has  been  cast  or  pressed  into  a die  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
without  fracture  a certain  amount  of  hammer  labour.  Not  that  it  does  receive  this,  excepting  perhaps 
in  minute  proportions,  and  in  rare  instances ; but  it  is  a name  which  appears  in  published  price  lists  as 
a sort  of  sign-post  to  misguide  an  uninitiated  and  unsuspecting  public  to  the  idea  that  it  is  not  only 
malleable,  but  actually  worked  by  the  hammer.  And  if  only  casting  or  pressing  be  used  in  its  production, 
wherein  is  it  better  than  common  cast  or  pressed  metal  ? Its  superiority  consists,  say  its  advocates,  in 
its  texture  and  strength,  which  are  allowed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  those  of  wrought  iron.  And  I am 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  here,  even  in  iron,  is  a material  capable  to  some  extent  of  high  art 
treatment,  if  only  it  is  used  for  such.  But  let  it  not  be  degraded  to  the  common  level  of  other  moulded 
metal.  Let  it  be  designed  suitably  to  impressed  work ; let  it  be  worked  up  dexterously  and  vigorously 
into  something  that  shall  be  worthy  of  its  use.  Let  not  the  forms  be  followed  of  a quasi-forged  and 
drawn-out  construction  in  its  manipulation,  but  let  it  be  cast  and  worked  to  the  highest  pitch  of  smithy 
skill ; let  its  treatment  tell  the  true  tale  of  its  high  artistic  development.  Then  call  it  malleable  iron 
if  you  will, — but  till  then  let  it  not  be  ashamed  of  its  proper  name.  The  term  “ annealed  cast  iron  ” 
would  much  more  fitly  express  its  known  nature  and  qualities.  But  let  its  treatment  justify  its 
superiority,  without  having  recourse  to  an  unworthy  subterfuge,  almost  as  base  as  that  of  marbling  a 
plaster  cast  to  give  it  the  dignity  and  the  character  of  a genuine  and  valuable  work  of  art. 

Having  now  briefly  outlined  the  several  kinds  of  iron,  and  their  respective  treatment,  the  all- 
important  question  presents  itself  as  to  the  means  available,  both  in  regard  of  the  use  of  machinery 
and  of  the  position  and  province  of  the  workman  employed  upon  it.  In  considering  this  branch  of  our 
subject  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  truth  that  in  forged  work  there  is  genuine  art  to  be  displayed.  There 
is  room  for  delicacy  of  expression,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  the  forger’s  power,  which  is  not  possible  in 
a mechanical  process,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  very  element  distinguishing  art  from  mere  mechanism. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  great  skill,  together  with  great  knowledge  and  experience,  is  required 
in  the  fitting  of  castings,  or  of  machine  cut  details  ; and,  when  well  done,  skill  is  evidenced  in  the  absence 
of  imperfection  and  irregularity  rather  than  in  the  presence  of  any  element  of  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  display  of  the  workman’s  individuality.  Whereas  in  such  forged  work  as  comes  properly  under 
this  denomination,  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  imperfection,  or  of  irregularity,  which 
pleases  the  eye,  but  the  presence  of  a living  power  which  has  made  itself  felt  upon  the  otherwise 
inanimate  metal,  bending  it  to  its  will,  and  giving  evidence  of  its  reality  in  spite,  perhaps,  of  great 
imperfections,  or  of  still  greater  irregularities. 

Again,  in  a proper  treatment  of  forged  work,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect,  great  regard 
must  be  paid  not  only  to  the  implements  used  but  to  the  mode  of  using  them.  One  prevalent  failing 
in  such  modern  work  is  that  it  is  so  intensely  tame  and  shoppy  in  its  finish.  The  cold  chisel,  the 
scissors,  the  file,  are  made  to  supersede  the  hammer  and  the  tongs.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  file, 
indeed,  has  given  rise  to  a false  taste  in  metal  work  very  much  akin  to  that  of  scraping  of  the  stonework 
of  the  noble  minster  fonts  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester.  Let  me,  however,  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  that  I object  to  the  use  of  the  file ; but  as  I have  upon  another  occasion  observed,  so  I would  now 
again  take  the  opportunity  of  repeating — “ the  file  must  be  used  only  as  a means  to  an  end,  instead  of 
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being,  as  is  too  commonly  tlie  case,  tlie  end  to  which  all  metal  surfaces  must  be  brought  before  they  will 
pass  muster  with  a misguided  public.  The  file  may  be,  nay,  must  be  used  for  fitting  and  jointing,  and 
the  perforation  of  plates  and  other  fine  work  such  as  the  hammer  could  not  touch  ; but  the  use  of  the  file 
for  finished  surfaces  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  has  to  be  abandoned  before  the  forger  can  assert  his 
rightful  claim  to  our  regard.  Such  treatment  of  surface  is  of  the  highest  consideration  in  all  art  works, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  In  soft  fabrics  it  is  imparted  by  texture.  In  hard  wares  it  is  to  a great 
extent  given  by  implement  and  manipulation.  A high  polish  presents  one  kind  of  beauty,  and  a rippled 
or  broken  surface  another.  A merely  crude  and  neglected  surface  does  not  satisfy  the  eye.  Labour  of 
some  sort  must  be  bestowed;  but  only  in  a proportion  to  the  pretensions  of  the  work  in  other  respects. 
But  carving  in  stone  or  wood  ought  commonly  to  show  the  marks  of  the  chisel  or  tool,  and  if  these  are 
scraped  or  filed,  or  sand-papered  away,  the  play  of  light  upon  the  surface  is  dissipated,  its  character  is 
impaired,  and  its  surface  measure,  so  to  speak,  over  which  the  eye  has  a pleasure  in  travelling,  is  actually 
diminished  in  effect.  So,  too,  forged  work  ought  to  show  the  hammer  marks,  and  wherefore  should  the 
roughness  of  the  fire  marks  be  filed  down,  when,  by  cold  hammering,  its  surface  can  be  greatly 
hardened  and  its  tone  deepened,  its  play  of  light  increased,  and  a polish  of  a totally  different  but  far 
superior  sort  imparted, — a polish  not  of  mechanical  labour,  but  of  handiwork  ? And  wherefore  destroy 
the  evidences  of  hard  and  well  earned  labour  for  what  might  be  effected  by  the  merest  apprentice  or  a 
human  machine  ? ” 

But,  say  the  great  wholesale  iron-workers,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  view  of  art  in  iron-work,  you 
would  have  all  the  workmen  to  be  artists,  whereas  under  our  present  system  we  find  one  artist  sufficient 
to  afford  employment  for  a large  number  of  ordinary  workmen.  I would  have  no  such  thing.  I only 
ay,  do  not  bestow  the  term  “ high  art”  upon  work  produced  by  machinery,  and  fitted  by  a mechanist. 
In  order  to  have  high  art  as  distinct  from  mechanism  the  hand  of  the  individual  must  so  far  predominate 
.is  to  throw  into  insignificance  the  mechanical  process  by  which  any  of  the  subsidiary  forms  may  have 
been  produced.  This  evidence  of  the  hand  of  the  forger  in  the  execution  of  his  work  being  needful, 
ms  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  is  in  his,  opens  up  a large  field  of  enquiry  with  which  we  are  at  the  present 
moment  scarcely  concerned,  further  than  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  importance,  which  our 
present  T resident  has  so  often  and  so  ably  urged  in  other  places,  of  promoting,  by  all  the  means  which 
we  can  command,  the  education  and  the  recognition  of  a class  which  has  till  within  these  few  years 
i Ini'  st  entirely  disappeared  from  the  community — the  class  of  artist- workmen. 

The  mechanic,  as  commonly  he  is  in  nature,  no  less  than  in  name,  has,  in  taking  the  place, 
altogether  usurped  the  province,  of  the  artist-workman.  There  is  room  for  both;  there  is  need  of  both; 
but  at  present  we  are  reduced  almost  to  the  one.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  the  relative  position 
and  the  distinctive  employment  of  the  two  distinct  classes. 

I have  found,  in  the  great  iron  districts  of  the  North,  a mistaken  idea  prevails  that  there  is  no 
ival  difference,  and  ought  to  be  none,  between  hand-work  and  machinery  as  regards  effect  when  finished. 
It  i>  a mere  mercantile  calculation  as  to  whether  machinery  or  hand  labour  shall  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  a given  work,  and  as  to  how  far  it  will  pay  to  produce  fresh  machinery,  dies,  or  gauges  to 
reduce  the  work  to  its  requisite  state  for  finishing  and  fitting,  leaving  as  little  as  possible  for  hand 
labour  in  the  completion  of  it.  And  the  amount  of  art  displayed  is  measured,  so  to  say,  by  the 
immunity  of  the  machinery,  and  by  the  success  which  the  article  has  in  pleasing  the  public  and  effecting 
;i  dc.  It  is  considered  unworthy  of  the  age  to  put  to  hand-labour  that  which  machinery  is  capable  of 
• ■M'cuting, — and  this  as  a matter  not  merely  of  economy,  but  of  art.  Articles  so  produced  are  classed 
with  the  fine  arts  as  nearly  on  a par  with  stained  glass  and  sculpture;  and  certainly  with  forged  iron. 
And  no  doubt  there  is  great  art  in  the  invention  of  the  requisite  machinery  for  the  facture  of  such 
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iron-work, — machinery  which  performs  all  sorts  of  operations, — cutting,  piercing,  rolling,  stamping,  and 
pressing, — machinery  of  such  power,  and  adjusted  withal  to  such  accuracy,  as  to  crack  a nut,  and  yet 
not  crush  the  kernel,  with  a force  of  twenty  tons.  And  it  is  not  without  some  show  of  reason  that  the 
impression  arises  of  the  day  of  hand-labour  being  past  beyond  recall.  Am  I therefore  finding  fault  with 
this  state  of  things  ? By  no  means.  On  the  one  hand  I know  the  day  of  hand-labour  is  not  past ; 
and  on  the  other  I am  too  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dicta  of  the  political  economist  not 
to  see  that  a vast,  population  must  have  vast  supplies  at  a reasonable  cost ; that  machinery  is  an  untold 
blessing  to  poor  as  well  as  to  rich ; although  the  change  must  bear  heavily  at  first  upon  those  whom, 
for  the  time,  it  deprives ‘‘of  labour. 

There  are  people,  however,  even  now  who  deprecate  the  use  of  machinery,  not  for  its  injury  to  art, 
though  partly  on  this  account,  so  much  as  for  its  drudgery,  and  for  its  degrading  influence  upon  the 
men  who  have  to  spend  their  lives  in  working  it.  It  is,  say  they,  the  weary  round  of  one  unchanging 
operation  which  tends  to  limit  the  mechanist’s  mental  growth  and  to  make  him  the  creature  of  one 
idea.  Now  it  is  from  the  best  authority  that  I speak  when  I affirm  that  the  case  is  really  quite  the 
contrary.  There  is  no  drudgery  so  great,  no  degradation  so  low,  as  in  those  branches  of  manufacture 
requiring  large  reproductions  of  one  form,  or  vast  repetition  of  one  process,  to  which  as  yet  machinery 
has  not  been  extended.  In  physical  health,  in  moral  condition,  in  general  intelligence,  the  whole  of 
the  community  is  in  a lower  position.  Machinery  is  not  only  a necessity  of  the  age  we  live  in,  but  also 
one  of  its  greatest  blessings.  The  converting  of  a man  into  a human  machine,  which  has  been  tauntingly 
attributed  to  machinery,  is  more  truly  and  more  universally  attributable  to  the  lack  of  it.  Then,  says 
another,  if  machinery  is  such  a civilising  invention,  how  in  the  world  can  you  j ustify  your  assertion  that 
the  day  of  hand  labour  is  not  past,  or  how  depreciate  the  value  of  machinery  to  your  working  smith  ? 
Simply,  I say,  because  HE  is  an  artist.  His  true  work  lies  not  in  a pattern  to  be  reproduced  a thousand 
times,  but  rather  in  the  impression  of  his  own  individuality  on  every  single  form  that  he  takes  in  hand. 
Here  is  the  touchstone  of  the  working  artist.  The  magnet  never  wavers  from  this  point,  from  whatever 
direction  it  is  applied. 

And  in  so  far  as  we  are  content  with  the  lowlier  forms  of  beauty,  let  us  use  machinery  by  all  means. 
But  if  we  would  aspire  to  the  loftier,  we  must  have  the  force  of  arm  and  the  power  of  mind  necessary 
for  their  production.  It  is  very  easy  for  others  again  to  say,  then  let  us  adopt  simpler  forms  and  do 
without  machinery  ; but  neither  will  this  do  ; as  I have  just  said,  we  want  wares  for  the  million  : and, 
in  manufacturing  for  the  million,  we  do  not  want  the  highest  class  of  art,  or  a cheap  and  nasty 
reproduction  of,  or  substitute  for,  that  which  ought  to  be  costly,  and  must  be  so  if  it  is  to  have  the 
effect  first  designed  for  it.  We  do  not  want  the  poorest  description  of  that  which  aspires  to  be  of  the 
highest  order ; but  rather  we  want  the  best  of  its  kind  in  everything,  even  in  that  which  is  of  the 
lowest  order  of  manufacture.  For  example ; if  iron  or  pewter  spoons  are  wanted  for  our  cottages,  or 
for  our  kitchens,  we  do  not  require  them  to  aim  at  the  more  ornate  patterns  employed  in  spoons  ot 
silver,  or  of  gold,  even  supposing  the  pattern  to  be,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  easily  manufactured  as 
the  other.  'We  would  have  them  to  appear  useful  rather  than  ornamental,  to  avoid  ugliness  rather  than 
to  ape  art.  Otherwise  true  taste  will  be  offended  instead  of  gratified,  and  a love  of  finery  instead  ot 
refinement  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Simplicity  is  wedded  for  ever  to  utility ; that  which  is  less 
necessary  may  reasonably  be  more  ornamental.  The  less  necessary  member,  indeed,  is  the  proper 
receptacle  for  ornament.  We  want  a handle  for  holding.  It  must  not  bristle  with  ornament  so  as  to 
cut  our  fingers.  But  let  the  plate  which  merely  covers  the  joining  of  the  handle. be  as  ornamental  as 
you  please,  and  the  severest  critic  cannot  complain. 

But  with  regard  to  the  process  to  be  employed,  it  is  urged,  again  and  again,  that  surely  it  must  be 
not  only  legitimate  but  right  on  every  account  to  use  the  most  available  means  at  our  disposal  to  obtain 
the  result  required ; that  if  we  require  work  of  a certain  form,  no  matter  to  us  whether  the  material  is 
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cast  or  wrought,  cut  or  stamped,  or  whether  it  is  laboriously  beaten  out  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;* 
and  that  it  is  hard  if  a man  may  not  execute  a given  work  in  his  own  way,  and  derive  all  the  benefit  he 
deserves  from  his  intelligence  in  executing  it.  The  fallacy  lurking  beneath  this  specious  argument  is 
two-fold ; and  withal  there  is  in  what  is  urged  enough  appearance  of  truth  to  mislead,  if  unopposed 
and  unexplained.  One  part  of  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  implied  supposition  that  the  design  itself  is,  or 
can  be,  such  as  to  admit  of  treatment  equally  successful,  equally  good,  whether  executed  in  cast,  in 
rolled,  or  in  wrought  metal.  As  matter  of  fact  or  of  use,  it  may  be  no  matter  to  us  personally, — in  so  far 
as  another  man’s  actions  may  be  beyond  our  control  or  our  regard ; but  in  the  interests  of  art  it  does 
matter  to  us  if  its  simplest  dictates  are  to  be  set  aside  for  the  untruth  which  this  involves.  The  other 
part  ol  the  fallacy  consists  in  the  idea  that,  even  with  the  best  intentions  and  endeavours,  as  good  a 
result  really  can  be  obtained  in  any  art-work  whether  the  right  or  the  wrong  method  be  pursued.  This, 
unhappily,  is  a fallacy  which  has  a great  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  It  is,  however,  so  manifest  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  refuting.  And  we  may  take  it  as  a maxim  that — in  spite  of  what  we  are  told  as  to  the 
relative  prices  of  such  wares  in  the  modern  illustrated  catalogues — it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  not  quite 
so,  for  any  design  having  pretensions  to  art  as  well  as  to  construction  to  be  fairly  capable  of  a rendering 
in  that  manner  by  an  alternative  process,  or  in  an  alternative  manner.  But  I may  add  one  illustration, 
amongst  many  that  might  be  brought  forward,  of  a similar  principle  in  another  branch  of  art.  One 
can  readily  understand  the  fabrication  of  woven  tapestry  of  various  different  materials,  whether  of  silk, 
worsted,  or  cotton,  to  the  same  design,  at  relative  prices.  But  what  would  or  could  be  said  of  the  value 
of  a hanging  or  an  altar  cloth  with  a graduated  price  according  to  whether  it  has  been  executed  in  a 
loom,  or  by  a sewing  machine,  or  by  hand  ? It  would  be  absurd.  If  the  design  is  such  as  to  be  readily 
and  effectively  executed  by  machinery,  and  is  capable  of  reproduction,  and  would  bear  it,  why  should  we 
go  to  the  needless  labour  of  plying  the  needle  for  every  stitch  that  covers  the  fabric  ? But  if  it  be  such 
as  to  display  delicacy  and  particularity  of  manipulation,  surely  it  would  be  equal  folly  to  go  the  cost  of 
machinery,  which  would  deprive  the  work  of  its  character,  and  actually  make  it  more  costly  than  if 
every  stitch  were  worked  by  hand;  even  then  to  fail  of  the  especial  effect  aimed  at.  Yet  woven 
materials  have  their  value.  But  that  value  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  compared  with  that  of  embroidery 
as  upon  the  same  level.  A gorgeous  woven  pattern  may  be  vastly  superior  in  workmanship,  as  in 
material,  to  a bad  piece  of  embroidery  of  poor  material.  But,  cceteris  paribus,  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  woven  work  and  true  embroidery.  The  one  can  be  produced  at  so  much  a yard ; the 
other  must  be  wrought  by  capable  hands  in  such  a manner  as  to  inspire  us  with  a sense  of  the  loving- 
care  which  has  been  employed  upon  it. 

We  mu  st  now  pass  on  to  a few  details  of  the  processes  which  may  or  may  not  be  truthfully  and 
properly  employed  in  the  execution  of  ironwork.  It  would  be  undignified  and  uncourteous,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous,  to  say  anything  here  as  to  the  general  merits  or  rather  demerits  of  shams,  or  of  their 
degrading  influence  upon  high  art,  before  a body  of  men  who  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  have 
already  and  for  ever  repudiated  them.  But  it  is  needful  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  insidious  way 
in  which  shams  do  creep  into  the  manipulation  of  modern  metal  work;  and  in  order  to  make  my  position 
clear  let  me  give  an  instance,  not  us  instructing  you,  but  only  as  illustrating  my  meaning.  All  are 
acquainted  with  the  universal  mode  of  twisting  a square  bar  of  iron.  This  process  is  said  to  increase  its 
stiffness  or  rigidity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  enriches  its  surface.  It  is  essentially  a process  of  the 
forge.  Not  only  is  a certain  degree  of  heat  for  the  operation  requisite,  but  a firm  hand  and  a ready  eye 
in  the  operator — el^e  the  twist  will  be  anything  but  ornamental.  And  what  do  we  find?  This  twist, 
telling  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  a sparing  degree,  is  actually  reproduced  in  cast  iron  by  the  foot, 
"in-  may  almost  say  by  the  mile  ; and  this  even  by  some  who  aim  at  leading  in  the  van  of  high  metallic 
irt  I say  the  sooner  they  go  to  the  rear  the  better,  the  better  for  themselves  and  the  better  for  us, 
mid  flu*  better  fur  art.  One  mode  of  forming  a twist  by  machinery  there  certainly  is,  which  may  be 
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legitimate  for  work  merely  decorative,  not  constructive  or  quasi-constructive.  This  mode  is  properly 
applicable  to  brass  only,  and  not  to  iron.  It  is  the  forcing  of  a tube  through  a spiral  die,  which 
produces  the  twist  clean,  sharp  and  regular.  But  when  these  tubes  are  used  as  apparent  supports  to 
arches  or  to  entablatures,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  how  far  they  represent  legitimate  treatment,  even 
though  they  form  but  the  casing  to  cast  iron  columns  which  do  the  real  work  for  them.  Again,  I do 
not  see  how  a constructive  arch  of  iron,  whether  wrought  or  cast,  can  be  called  defensible  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature. , An  arch,  as  such,  implies  a constructive  process,  such  as  of  brick  or  stone  in  its 
erection.  Or  once  again  ; what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  reproduction  in  cast  iron  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  caps  and  bases,  cornices  and  plinths,  moulded  and  cut  after  the  fashion  universally  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  a stone  construction.  Yet  I have  been  gravely  told  that  such  narrow  views  as 
mine  would  set  aside  one  great  principle  of  mediaeval  metallurgy,  namely,  its  comprehensiveness,  which 
found  employment  for  every  description  of  manipulative  detail,  such  detail  often  following  in  its  orna- 
mental features  the  constructive  forms  suggested  by  other  materials.  In  no  way  does  my  objection 
militate  against  this  principle.  For  suppose  the  artist  to  invent  or  to  select  from  some  such  other 
extraneous  source  the  form  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  the  smith  will  not  reproduce  it  as  stone,  or  as 
brick,  or  as  other  material,  but  will  produce  only  some  general  idea  of  the  form,  rather  than  a leading 
and  constructive  characteristic  of  that  which  he  followed ; much  less  will  he  aim  at  a direct  imitation  or 
reproduction  of  it,  and  no  matter  from  whence  a form  comes,  so  that  that  form  is  good  and  suited  to  its 
purpose.  The  cast  column,  even,  might  be  used  and  then  covered  with  plates  of  finer  material,  so  that 
these  be  not  made  as  independent  cases  or  cloaks  to  give  an  air  of  construction  to  that  which  is  only 
decorative,  and  yet  withal  very  legitimately  is  decorative.  Nothing,  however,  can  approach  to  the 
deliberate  perpetration  of  a cast  iron  cresting,  such  as  that  of  which  I give  an  illustration.  In  this  we 
have  not  only  pretentious  cusps  and  braces  of  a wrought  construction,  but  even  the  apparent  rivets  with 
which  it  is  pretended  they  are  fastened  together.  I would  not  add  a word  upon  the  unpardonable 
parodies  uttered  in  the  shape  of  would-be  hinge  bands ; but  that  every  time  a protest  or  a warning  is 
uttered  it  may  chance  to  fall  upon  some  ear  which  it  has  not  yet  reached  and  which  may  yet  profit 
by  it.  And  unhappily  this  is  a delusion  still  practised  upon  those  who  know  no  better,  through  the 
catalogues  of  manufacturers  of  such  wares,— the  delusion  that  a cast  iron  hinge-band  adds  one  whit  to 
the  architectural  effect  of  a door,  and  does  not  rather  destroy  all  that  might  otherwise  be  good  about  it. 
The  “ small  cost”  is  used  to  justify  an  expenditure  which  would  be  much  better  saved  altogether.  The 
small  cost  would  be  much  better  expended  on  sending  them  again  to  the  furnace ; for  such  work  becomes 
a species  of  trickery  which  is  quite  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  art. 

The  great  aim  of  art  is  not  directly  to  imitate  but  to  image.  Not  to  deceive  the  eye  of  an 
intelligent  being,  but  to  present  or  re-present  to  his  imagination  an  idea  which  is  worth  reproducing  or 
perpetuating.  If  the  means  used  are  opposed  to  or  inadequate  to  the  end,  the  imagination  takes  offence 
at  the  deserved  failure.  And  if  such  poor  artifices  are  used,  the  taste  becomes  depraved ; and  I believe 
it  to  be  quite  possible  for  the  artist  to  get  into  a way  of  living  upon  fallacies,  as  the  opium  eater  upon 
his  drug,  till  his  art-life  becomes  a morbid  state  of  existence,  rather  than  an  existence  of  energetic 
enjoyment  of  its  realities.  These  amongst  many  prevailing  instances  of  a state  of  sham  pervade  our 
modern  iron  work,  and  hinder  its  rising  so  rapidly  as  it  might  to  the  position  in  art  which  it  ought  to 
occupy.  And,  although,  as  I said,  I do  not  find  fault  with  the  state  of  things  as  regards  machinery 
and  its  necessary  application  to  all  useful  purposes  of  daily  life,  yet  I do  object  most  seriously,  most 
strongly,  to  the  system  so  largely  adopted  of  imitating  forged  work  on  a large  scale  by  the  bending, 
gauging,  cutting,  screwing  together  by  hands  which  move  as  mechanically  as  machinery  does,  work 
which  is  disappointing  and  insulting,  from  its  tame  and  lifeless  character,  whilst  it  promises  and  pro- 
fesses at  first  sight  to  lay  claim  to  our  respect  as  a genuine  work  of  art. 

And  such,  alas,  is  the  practice  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  monopolists  of  so  called  mediaeval  metal 
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work.  The  intelligent  working  artist  takes  in  hand  a corona  or  a grille,  which  shall  impress  people 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  forged  by  the  hand  of  the  expert  smith.  The  work  is  completed.  The  popular 
voice,  expressed  with  all  sincerity,  u how  pretty,  how  neat,  how  exquisitely  finished,”  prepares  us  for 
the  evidence  of  its  having  been  mechanically  cut,  bit  by  bit,  from  plate  or  bar,  as  the  case  may  be, 
pressed  into  form  by  stamp  or  die,  folded,  bent,  crumpled,  filed  up  and  fitted,  and  finally  put  together 
with  nuts  and  screws,  by  a process  of  mental  machine  work,  such  as  might  do  credit  to  the  professed 
manufacturer  of  cast  and  machine-made  wares.  But  the  living  working  artist,  where  is  he  ? He  is 
degraded  from  his  post  of  honour.  He  is  become  again  a mere  mechanist,  just  when  he  began  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  was  rising  to  the  rank  of  artist  in  his  profession.  Let  us  leave  him  there, — for  he  can 
scarcely  come  forth  again  to  higher  aspirations.  Let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  this  sad,  this  humiliating 
picture. 

The  mode  of  manipulation  in  old  work  even  till  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  very 
different.  Look  at  the  wrought  gates  of  our  country  mansions,  or  even  at  the  ironwork  which  still 
graces  many  a house  not  yet  a century  old  in  London.  Look  again  at  the  fine  mediaeval  hinge  bands  as 
an  illustration  of  proper  treatment  adapted  to  the  several  parts.  The  ornamental  bands  were  forged  and 
finely  wrought,  and  bent  to  proper  shape,  but  the  terminations  sometimes  were  stamped  and  cut  with 
tool  and  die  made  for  the  purpose.  Both  of  these  processes  required  equally  the  hand  of  the  skilled 
workman  to  use  them.  The  terminals  sometimes  were  apparently  first  cast  in  a mould,  and  then  worked 
up  and  fastened  on  in  their  respective  positions  ; and  they  consisted  only  of  such  surface  treatment  as 
could  be  stamped.  In  none  of  their  stamped  work  did  they  ever  aim  at  tortuous  bends,  or  other  forms, 
such  as  properly  could  be  carried  out  by  forging  alone.  But  there  are  some  who,  at  the  present  day, 
would  not  scruple  to  reverse  the  process,  to  forge  the  terminations  and  to  cast  the  scrolls,  if  we  may 
judge  of  them  by  what  they  do  and  say  in  other  ways. 

One  mode  of  manipulating  an  ornament  in  early  work  was  by  the  cutting  of  the  cold  iron  with  a 
hardened  tool  and  hammer  (Fig.  7),  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  portion  cut  to  curl  up  and  form  a scroll. 
We  all  know  not  only  the  old  picture  illustrating  this  process,  but  also  specimens  of  hinges  ornamented 
evidently  by  it.  It  gives  a sharpness  and  crispness  of  finish  to  the  metal  which  could  not  be  got  by 
other  means,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  our  following.  But  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  iron 
required  for  this  process,  as  in  fact  for  all  good  work.  Much  of  the  iron  is  very  inferior  for  such 
purposes  at  the  present  day.  Modern  improvements  in  smelting  have  increased  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  and  expedited  its  manufacture  at  the  expense  of  toughness  and  ductibility;  and  such  iron  is  all 
but  useless  for  the  forging  of  fine  work.  It  breaks  away  under  the  process  of  hammering  or  of  bending, 
in  the  forging  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  in  which  cast  iron  comes  before  the  multitude  is  in  that  of  the 
>trai  lit  bar  enclosing  the  area  of  every  ordinary  dwelling  house  in  this  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns  ; and  the  question  naturally  arises  how  far  that  form  is  justifiable.  In  answering  this  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  expense  cannot  be  entirely  set  aside,  however  much  we  may  desire  it;  and  that  the 
difference  between  wrought  and  cast  for  the  purpose  referred  to  would  be  perhaps  some  three  hundred  per 
n-nt.  in  favour  of  cast.  Are  we  then  reduced  to  the  dire  alternative  either  of  doing  a great  wrong  to 
art,  by  abandoning  our  principles,  or  of  incurring  an  unjustifiable  expense.  I think  not.  Only  if  this 
cast  iron  pretends  to  be  wrought,  it  is  an  egregious  sham;  for  instance,  if  it  presents  the  spicous  point 
>r  the  leafy  scroll  which  ought  to  be  turned  out,  and  properly  can  be  turned  out,  from  the  forge,  and  the 
forge  alone.  What  would  he  said  by  a brave  warrior  of  old,  could  he  now  see,  bristling  on  all  sides  of 
him,  the  common  but  contemptible  device  of  a cast  iron  spear  with  a cast  iron  tassel  drooping  from  its 
head,  set  side  by  side  by  the  neck  to  line  the  footway ; with  mimic  urns,  it  may  be  for  the  standard  ends? 
WV  may  well  hope,  however,  that  the  day  for  this  is  past.  One  mode  of  obviating  this  objection  to  the 
upright  bar  is  to  have,  instead  of  the  bar  at  all,  some  impressed  pattern  of  genuine  cast  iron  design, 
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which  in  itself  will  be  more  artistic  and  more  ornamental.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  the 
main,  I may  almost  say  the  sole  reason,  why  a long  straight  bar  instead  of  an  ornamental  pattern  to  a 
London  area  is,  in  many  cases,  indispensable  is  as  a mere  matter  of  security.  Anything  which  would 
afford  easy  foothold,  as  all  or  nearly  all  cast  perforated  patterns  must  do,  would  afford  facilities  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  those  whom  area  railings  are  chiefly  designed  to  keep  effectually  out.  But  this 
seems  no  reason  why  the  upright  bar  should  be  of  the  common  round  or  square  section  of  wrought  form, 
rather  than  of  a-  flattened,  patterned,  design  (Figs.  5 and  6) ; nor  why  the  top  of  the  bar  should  not 
be  cast  in  some  such  form  as  to  show  evidence  of  its  impressment,  instead  of  imitating  that  of  a kindred 
branch  of  trade.  We  must,  in  such  cases,  meet  the  case  fairly  and  upon  its  merits,  and  we  shall  find  that 
so  far  from  our  art  suffering  degradation  by  making  use  of  available  means,  it  will  be  in  reality  exalted 
and  ennobled;  for  then  we  shall  have  to  contend  with  those  only  who  are  afraid,  or  ashamed,  of  the  truth. 

In  conclusion  I must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I fear  I may  have  spoken  more  strongly  on  several 
points  than  some  may  approve ; but  not  more  strongly  than  I have  felt.  And,  having  had  my  say,  I am 
equally  ready  to  listen  patiently  to  all  that  can  be  said,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  said,  on  the  other 
side.  There  is,  perhaps,  room  for  much  discussion  and  for  much  difference  of  opinion.  All  present 
know  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  agreement  on  theories  of  art  chiefly,  on  account  of  art  definitions. 
In  my  remarks  this  evening  I have  aimed  at  two  things ; the  first,  to  make  myself  clearly  understood ; 
the  second,  to  avoid  fighting  an  imaginary  foe.  If  the  latter  appears  to  you  to  have  been  my  fault,  I 
shall  set  down  my  failure  as  due  to  my  failure  in  the  former,  and  I hope  that  any  disagreement  on 
your  part,  from  my  conclusions,  may  be  traced  only  to  that  common  source  of  discord, — the  difficulty  of 
fully  realising  the  aspects  of  art,  no  less  than  of  events,  from  another’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  would  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  paper  which  they 
had  just  heard  read  with  very  great  interest.  He  would  not  go  into  the  great  question  therein  treated, 
viz.  the  fusion  of  the  two  forms  of  art  and  science  as  presented  in  the  professions  of  architecture 
and  engineering;  because  his  opinions  on  the  subject  had  been  so  recently  expressed  in  the  room: 
but  he  would  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  technical  points  more  especially  touched  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  address  just  delivered.  On  one  point  it  seemed  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  forgotten 
a great  portion  of  the  principle  therein  propounded ; and  something  might  be  said  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  architects,  for  a very  long  period,  had  not  been  so  absurd  as  to  require  the  corrections, 
with  which  it  was  threatened,  regarding  the  usual  railing  to  an  area  in  a street.  The  common 
railing,  made  of  bars  or  rods  confined  at  bottom  in  the  curb,  and  at  top  by  a flat  rod,  is  really 
faulty  only  at  the  bottom : and,  when  the  rods  are  round,  this  form  of  defence  is  the  simplest, 
and  therefore  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best,  that  can  be  devised  for  the  special  purpose ; no 
person  has  a right  to  erect  as  a protection  to  his  property  anything  which  wfill  cause  unnecessary 
damage  to  any  person  coming  honestly  in  contact  with  it ; and  the  area  railing  of  London  is  quite 
dangerous  enough  without  being  treated  in  such  a manner  as  represented  in  the  illustration  exhibited 
by  Mr.  White.  There  each  upright  bar  has  the  edges  of  its  face  engrailed  or  brought  to  faint  cusps 
about  five  inches  apart ; and  it  would  be  more  easy  to  fancy  what  Mr.  White  would  think,  than  what  he 
would  say,  if  he  were  to  slip  and  strike  his  own  temple  on  one  of  these  engrails.  Mr.  Papworth 
preferred  the  usual  top  rail  to  that  shown  in  the  same  drawing.  When  a piece  of  half-inch  cast  iron, 
three  inches  wide,  is  employed  for  such  a purpose  in  lengths  that  are  not  braced,  the  rail  is  properly 
laid  on  its  bed  as  usual,  and  not  on  its  edge  as  proposed  by  Mr.  White ; the  reason  of  course 
being  that  the  flat  rail  has  much  more  power  than  the  upright  rail,  to  resist  pressure  from  the  street. 
Mr.  Papworth  confessed  to  having  in  early  life  attempted  to  depart  from  the  usual  system  of  such 
defences,  but  had  found  that  spikes,  especially  the  cusps  of  foliation,  were  intolerable  in  thoroughfares ; 
in  short,  nothing  in  a railing  that  would  catch  a lady’s  dress  was  creditable  to  its  designer. 
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Mr.  Papworth  thought  that  the  spear-heads  and  tassels  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  condemned 
by  Mr.  White,  were  quite  as  legitimate  ornaments  as  the  serpent’s  heads  and  halberts  of  the  fourteenth 
century  for  a railing.  Another  subject  which  Mr.  Papworth  would  touch,  because  the  number  of 
students  at  present  in  the  room  seemed  to  justify  him  in  asking  attention  to  it,  consisted  of  the  manner 
of  rivetting  adopted,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  illustrations  exhibited  by  Mr.  White ; instead  of  the  bands 
or  clips  fastened  either  hot  or  cold  (too  often  cold)  which  were  formerly  used,  although  not  perhaps  a 
very  legitimate  way  of  composing  ironwork,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  gentleman  had  determined  to  ignore 
the  principles  which  governed  the  smiths  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  manufacture  of  their  wrought  iron- 
work, so  far  as  regarded  the  junctions  of  various  pieces.  In  the  drawings  shown  by  Mr.  White  there 
seemed  to  be  many  places  where  the  rivets  would  have  to  be  pinched  into  their  place  rather  than  have 
the  heads  properly  formed  by  direct  blows.  Furthermore  Mr.  Papworth  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  a difference  which  existed  in  works  of  the  early  mediaeval  period  and  the  present  day  from 
that  of  the  best  period  of  ironwork.  In  such  best  period  the  rivets  were  superseded  by  clips  or  bands, 
and  the  meeting  would  acknowledge  in  the  several  comparative  sketches  he  now  made  on  the  board,  the 
poverty  and  the  richness  in  appearance  of  the  two  modes  ; in  the  same  period,  if  a tendril  joined  a stem, 
its  additional  thickness  was  taken  into  account,  and  was  even  continued  from  the  clip  to  the  base  of  the 
stem ; that  was  a law  of  nature  observed  by  some  of  the  smiths  of  the  thirteenth  century ; but,  as  shown 
in  the  comparative  sketches  which  he  now  made,  was  neglected  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  as 
much  as  in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  Fellow,  said  that  when  he  saw  the  announcement  of  this  paper  he  wondered 
whether  Mr.  White  was  about  to  appear  as  a champion  for  the  general  application  of  iron  to  building 
purposes,  but  having  great  confidence  in  that  gentleman’s  good  sense  he  could  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  so,  and  he  was  sure  it  must  have  been  observed  that  the  paper  just  read  was  full  of  good  sense  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  a great  pleasure  to  him  to  have  heard  it,  as  it  contained  many  high  principles, 
much  suggestive  matter,  and  a good  deal  of  didactic  teaching  very  useful  to  all.  He  expected  that  a 
larger  reference  would  have  been  made  to  good  and  bad  works  that  have  been  executed,  but  time  would 
not  suffice ; yet  a good  many  instances  might  have  been  given  as  means  of  comparison  which  would 
have  told  greatly  on  the  subject.  He  felt,  however,  that  they  were  not  going  backward,  but  were  going 
forward  in  the  matter  of  ironwork,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  many  excellent  works  that  have  been 
produced,  and  when  we  think  of  the  rich  screens  of  Lichfield  and  Hereford  we  need  not  fear.  The 
malleable  cast  iron  to  which  Mr.  White  had  alluded  he  considered  to  be  an  objectionable  material,  and 
the  hinge  fronts,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  so  largely  made  of  it,  was  an  evidence  of  this  by  the 
great  facility  thus  given  for  an  absurd  application  of  them  to  doors,  on  which  they  are  no  part  of  the 
hinge  at  all. 

Mu.  JOHN  P.  Seddon,  lion.  Sec.,  remarked  that  the  exposition  in  Mr.  White’s  paper  of  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  treatment  of  ironwork  had  been  most  admirable  and  exhaustive. 
The  great  difficulty  which  architects  felt  now-a-days  was,  however,  to  get  their  designs  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  point  of  detail, — in  fact,  to  find  that  myth  of  which  Mr.  White  had  spoken — an  artist 
workman  ! The  truth  was  that  such  a creature  at  present  did  not  exist,  and  how  to  get  one  seemed 
in  be  an  insuperable  difficulty,  unless  it  were,  perhaps,  in  the  class  of  carvers.  Carvers  were  a class  of 
men  who  had  been  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  think  a little  for  themselves;  yet  the  difficulty  of  getting 
anything  respectable  in  that  branch  was  immense,  and  in  metal  work  there  was  very  little  indeed  that 
wns  decent.  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nash,  there  was,  doubtless,  great  excel- 
lence, but  that  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Skidmore  was  himself  an  artist,  and  had  devoted 
much  study  and  personal  superintendence  to  the  work,  but  that  gentleman  had  recently  stated  to  him 
that  bo  had  completely  failed  in  obtaining  or  educating  a single  artist  workman.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  supply  good  designs;  in  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result  there  should  be  such  a treatment  of  the 
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work  as  to  show  that  the  hand  which  wielded  the  hammer  had  some  feeling  in  it.  The  truth  was  that 
all  modern  ironwork  was  exceedingly  slovenly  done,  the  object  being  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  effect 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  means.  The  most  elaborate  designs  of  architects  in  metal  work  were  thus 
foiled  in  every  point  in  the  execution.  That  which  in  their  design  they  had  intended  to  be  hammered 
was  turned  out  in  some  other  way.  He,  Mr.  S.  had  lately  experienced  in  the  matter  of  carving  the 
annoyance  of  not  being  able  to  get  a single  leaf  thoroughly  worked  out — properly  drawn  so  to  speak, 
instead  of  doing  this  which  seemed  so  simple,  the  sole  object  aimed  at  was  to  get  the  appearance  of 
something  like  a leaf  at  a distance.  The  workmen  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  one  good  thing, 
in  their  hurry  to  produce  a quantity  of  indifferent  ones ; and  when  in  despair  of  either  getting  them  to 
carry  out  well  either  his  designs  or  their  own,  he  had  resorted  to  clear  and  simple  old  examples,  to 
endeavour  to  get  them  to  copy  them  as  an  experiment,  yet  even  in  their  copies  of  these  scarcely  a line 
was  truly  drawn ; still  he  thought  that  good  must  eventually  result  from  such  a training,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  if  architects  would  turn  their  attention  more  to  these  matters,  and  insist  upon  accuracy 
in  points  of  detail,  and  if  they  only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  lead  to  their  getting  a few  leaves  properly 
hammered  out,  it  would  be  a considerable  step  towards  correcting  the  present  state  of  things. 

Mr.  J.  W.  PAPWORTH  had  intended  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  pleasure  of  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr  White  for  his  paper;  but  the  remarks  just  made  by  Mr.  Seddon  encouraged  him  to 
say  a word  or  two  more.  First  of  all  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  White  considered  to  be  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  iron,  both  inside  and  outside  of  buildings ; a great  deal  of  trouble  had  been 
taken  by  members  of  the  Institute  with  regard  to  stone,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  have  some  information 
in  the  case  of  ironwork.  A further  object  in  rising  again  was  to  congratulate  himself  and  the  members 
generally  on  what  Mr.  Seddon  had  stated.  For  his  (Mr.  Papworth’s)  part  he  repudiated  the  idea  of 
the  art-workman  as  he  was  now  pictured  to  us,  and  did  not  wish  to  hear  much  of  him,  even  under 
better  appearances.  Mr.  Papworth  prided  himself  upon  being  able  to  make  such  a drawing  as  would 
show  precisely  what  he  intended  or  required,  and  he  did  not  want  the  thoughts  of  the  art-workman  to 
be  put  in  the  place  of  his  own.  He  did  not  wish  the  art-workman  to  say  that  the  work  would  look 
better  if  made  of  a different  pattern,  or  if  worked  in  a different  style,  or  if  finished  in  a different  way. 
He  had  suffered  very  much  from  such  attempted  improvements  in  a great  deal  of  work  : some  at  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  had  to  be  re-worked,  because  it  had  been  spoilt  by  the  way  in  which  the  carver 
insisted  upon  finishing,  for  the  carver  was  an  art-workman  who  must  think  for  himself,  or  must  be 
allowed  to  consider  himself  ill-used ; in  such  cases  a more  mechanical  hand  would  be  best.  In  the 
interest  of  the  art-workman  himself  Mr.  Papworth  did  not  want  to  have  to  deal  with  a class  of  workmen 
who  were  required  to  find  art  upon  the  wages  of  labourers.  He  required  either  the  assistance  of  an 
artist,  properly  remunerated  as  his  colleague,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  suppose  that  the  views  of 
the  designer  of  the  work  must  predominate ; or  else  the  service  of  a workman  who  would  understand 
drawings  so  clear  as  those  that  Mr.  Papworth  took  care  to  furnish,  and  would  execute,  as  faithfully  as 
he  could,  the  details  entrusted  to  him,  without  grumbling  at  his  work  being  altered  by  the  architect  s 
own  hand  to  put  those  touches  which  the  architect  required,  and  perhaps  could  not  express  even  in 
words.  The  way  in  which  a large  class  of  workmanship  had  been  destroyed  within  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century,  through  the  idea  of  art-workmanship,  was  perfectly  frightful ; and  if  he  were  to  be  in 
practice  twenty-five  years  hence  he  did  not  know  at  what  cost  he  should  have  to  put  bad  work  in  the 
price  book.  It  was  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  builders  themselves  that  scarcely  a dozen  firms  in 
London  equalled  the  best  work  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  This  arose,  as  he  believed,  to  a great 
extent,  because  some  practitioners  required  everything  to  be  done  out  of  hand ; and  consequently  as  their 
work  had  not  the  advantage  of  preparation  and  study,  they  were  obliged  to  say  that  anything  would  do, 
if  it  were  only  done  somehow.  In  some  measure  this  resulted  also  from  the  existence  of  a number  of 
so-called  architects  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pretty  little  sketches,  but  who,  not  possessing  the 
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power  of  enlarging  them,  nor  of  correcting  the  models  in  the  clay,  became  the  slaves  of  art- workmen 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  them  out.  He  begged  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White  for 
his  paper,  which  he  believed  would  do  good ; and  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  better  appreciated 
when  read  at  home  with  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  it,  than  at  the  moment  of  delivery  from  the  reading  desk. 

Mr.  Seddon  took  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  in  order  to  say  a few 
words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Papworth,  though  he  was  afraid  they  would  never  agree.  He  (Mr.  Seddon) 
did  want  a man  who  could  think  for  himself.  They  were  talking  about  art-work,  and  though  he  would 
give  place  to  no  one  in  taking  pains  to  furnish  designs,  with  detail  drawings  or  models  sufficient  to  secure 
the  proper  execution  of  such  designs,  yet  he  found  that  if  life  were  wanted  in  the  work,  it  was  necessary 
not  to  trammel  the  workman  too  much,  but  rather  to  lead  him  into  one’s  own  train  of  thought,  than  to 
think  entirely  for  him.  A short  time  since  he  had  been  riveted  by  the  quaint  fancy  shown  in  an  ancient 
iron  handle  to  a church  door,  which  the  workman,  by  two  or  three  strokes,  which  no  drawing  could 
have  taught,  had  made  into  a dog’s  head  in  the  most  spirited  manner.  Now  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  did  want 
to  see  workmen,  while  following  the  type  of  work  given  them  to  do,  yet  able  to  grasp  the  idea,  to 
model  it  thoroughly,  and  to  give  it  a character  and  life  of  their  own,  which,  depend  upon  it,  was  the 
only  life  possible  to  be  infused. 

Mr.  White,  Fellow,  in  reply  upon  the  foregoing  discussion,  wished  to  say  that  he  took  up  this 
subject  chiefly  as  bearing  upon  the  principles,  without  professing  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  details 
of  the  question  than  was  necessary  for  illustration,  otherwise  he  should  have  occupied  two  hours  of  their 
time  instead  of  one.  He  felt  sure  that  if  Mr.  Papworth  had  understood  the  plan  and  section,  and 
construction  of  the  cast  railing  which  was  given  as  an  illustration,  he  would  not  have  made  those 
objections  to  it;  but  his  observations  were  more  true  as  to  the  construction  of  the  medieval  scroll  work, 
although  even  here  he  evidently  had  not  looked  closely  enough  into  the  drawing  to  see  that  the  band  he 
referred  to  was  divided  in  plan,  and  not  in  elevation ; and  therefore  his  remark  did  not  apply.  But 
Mr.  Papworth  had  denounced  the  art-workman,  and  deprecated  all  attempt  to  revive  him,  on  the  ground 
t hat  by  thinking  for  himself  and  exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  carried  out  his  own  ideas  instead  of 
Mr.  Papworth’s.  He  (Mr.  White)  contended  that  was  not  because  the  artist-workman  thought  for 
himself,  but  because  he  had  not  been  taught  how  to  think  rightly  for  himself,  or  in  any  way  to  throw 
himself  into  the  thoughts  of  the  architect  who  might  direct  him.  He  was  afraid  his  friend  was  rather 
looking  to  arrive  at  the  golden  shore,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  paper,  without  undergoing  the 
toil  needful  for  its  attainment.  It  was  not  that  we  did  not  want  the  artist- workman.  True  he  did  not 
want  a man  who  would  think  in  his  own  way,  regardless  of  the  thoughts  of  him  by  whom  he  was 
employed;  but  he  wanted  a man  to  learn  and  take  in  his  way  of  thinking  instead  of  his  own.  It  was 
not  from  the  little  sketch  that  he  put  into  his  hands  that  he  wanted  him  to  work;  that  system,  of  which 
there  was  a great  deal  too  much,  only  unfitted  the  workman  for  proper  learning;  but  it  was  the  large 
ami  full-sized  detail  that  he  wished  him  to  reproduce:  not  in  the  “shears  and  file  and  cold  chisel ” 
manner  lie  had  spoken  of,  not  by  the  mere  cutting  out  of  bands  from  the  bar,  or  of  leaves  from  the 
plate,  however  accurately  he  might  therein  follow  the  outline.  Mr.  Papworth  wanted  an  exact  following 
,f  his  drawing,  neither  more  nor  less;  he  (Mr.  White)  knew  that  manner  and  finish  were  things  that 
r.,uld  not  be  shown  by  drawing,  and  hence  the  need  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  artist-workman. 
It  was  at  the  present  day  considered  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  smith’s  work,  to  acquire  the  power  of 
*•  drawing”  quickly  and  accurately  a bar — say  from  an  inch  each  way  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  each  way, 
by  the  hammer  and  hand  alone.  A man  who  could  do  that,  would  be  able  to  do  nearly  all  they  required. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  I.’ Anson,  Fellow,  remarked  that  he  would  not  say  more  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  brought  before  them  this  evening,  than  to  express  his  conviction  that  both  wrought  and  cast 
i ron  were  proper  vehicles  for  art  and  architecture. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White  having  been  carried  unanimously,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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By  James  K.  Colling,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  4th  December,  1865. 


All  foliated  ornamentation  of  whatever  period  or  nation ; whether  it  be  of  carved  stone,  marble,  or 
wood ; or  whether  it  be  of  paint,  inlay,  or  of  any  other  form  of  decoration,  can  all  be  clearly  traced  as 
having  been  originally  taken  from  natural  foliage.  Nature  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  the  great 
store-house  from  which  those  beautiful  forms  of  conventional  art,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
have  been  drawn.  But  it  has  been  rendered  at  different  times  and  by  various  people  in  a very  different 
manner.  Thus  we  have  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian,  the  more  natural  manner  of  the 
Assyrian,  the  beautifully  conventional  treatment  of  the  Greek,  and  the  full  and  overloaded  foliage  of 
the  Roman.  From  these  sprung  the  later  developments  of  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque,  out  of 
which,  again,  arose  the  Gothic.  The  early  Medieval  styles  were  essentially  foliated  in  their  character, 
as  in  the  early  French,  and  in  England,  perhaps,  no  architectural  foliage  has  ever  excelled  that  of  the 
early  English  period ; for  purity  of  line,  boldness  of  treatment,  and  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade,  it 
stands  pre-eminent.  It  is,  however  very  conventional,  and  in  the  present  day  there  is  great  danger  in 
foliage  becoming  too  highly  conventionalized — it  gets  reduced  to  certain  set  forms,  and  similarity  in  the 
manner  of  treatment.  Nature  becomes  at  length  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  then  the  artist  falls  into 
repetition.  The  early  English  foliage  is  very  beautiful,  but  too  conventional  for  the  purposes  of  modern 
art ; it  is  engrafted  with  and  forms  a portion  of  fhe  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century ; we  can, 
therefore,  only  use  it  in  the  nineteenth  as  a resuscitation  or  a revival,  but  it  can  never  form  a part  of 
the  architecture  of  the  present  age.  The  artists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  appear  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  their  ornamentation  becoming  too  conventional, 
and  resolutely  went  forth  again  to  seek  the  aid  of  nature.  During  the  short  period  which  followed, 
therefore,  and  which  has  been  called  the  Early  Decorated,  foliage  was  taken  more  directly  from  nature ; 
but  it  was  scarcely  developed  before  it  became  overloaded  with  light  and  shade,  and  elaborate  undulations 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  lest  ornamentation  should  become  too  conventional,  for  it 
leads  to  the  same  form  being  too  often  repeated,  and  let  it  be  ever  so  beautiful,  it  at  length  descends  .to 
mannerism,  and  nature  becomes  entirely  lost  sight  of.  This  is  seen  in  the  foliage  of  the  Perpendicular 
period.  Much  of  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  mannerism  of  the  time  is  seen  everywhere,  producing 
monotony  and  sameness.  The  hand  of  the  workman,  by  constant  reproduction  of  the  same  form, 
becomes  machine-like,  and  there  are  no  fresh  and  distinctive  features  in  his  work,  which  associate  it 
with  the  variety  and  ever-varying  forms  of  the  original  types  in  nature.  Foliage  may  either  be  too 
conventional  or  too  natural — the  happy  medium  is  the  most  preferable.  That  which  is  wrought  in  this, 
the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  imbued  with  nature,  and  not  be  a copy  of  any  particular  style  or 
period ; for,  if  it  be  a reproduction  of  that  which  is  past,  let  it  be  ever  so  successfully  copied,  it  is  but 
speaking  to  the  present  generation  in  a dead  language. 

In  the  treatment  of  foliage,  for  the  purpose  of  art,  it  must,  more  or  less,  always  be  made  geome- 
trical, and  arranged  with  symmetry  in  accordance  with  its  situation  and  purpose.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  studied  is  the  arrangement  of  the  branches  which  constitute  the  leading  lines.  These  form 
the  skeleton  upon  which  the  whole  is  formed,  and  they  should  be  made  such  as  will  best  harmonize  or  con- 
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trast  with  the  architectural  or  other  lines  which  surround  the  composition.  In  the  second  place,  the  forms 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  to  be  considered,  and  to  be  altered  or  adapted  from  nature  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  In  the  third  place,  and  one  of  the  most  important  points,  requiring  great  study 
and  consideration,  is  the  effective  arrangement  of  the  light  and  shade.  Then  there  is  the  position  it  is 
intended  to  occupy,  whether  internally  or  externally ; whether  it  has  to  be  placed  close  to  the  eye,  or  at 
a height ; and,  lastly,  the  material  in  which  the  ornament  has  to  be  executed. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  “ beautiful  ” in  nature,  for  all  our  ideas  and 
notions  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  must  be  founded  upon  nature ; but,  although  everything  is  beautiful  in 
some  way  or  other,  yet  we  draw  an  immense  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  beauty.  One 
object  is  beautiful  for  one  thing,  and  another  for  another.  Other  objects,  again,  we  denominate  “ very 
ugly,”  but  it  is  only  so  by  comparison.  In  some  respects  they  will  be  beautiful.  Everything  in  nature 
has  some  redeeming  feature. 

° £ 

It  is  not  so  in  art.  A work  of  art  depends  more  upon  one  kind  of  beauty— beauty  in  one  direction 

only — and  its  powers  of  pleasing  are  limited,  and  should  it  miss  the  one  object  or  intention,  it  becomes 
an  unmeaning  and  useless  work,  and  not  a work  of  art.  It  therefore  behoves  us  to  be  extremely  careful 
in  selecting  from  nature,  and  the  eye  must  be  educated  by  constant  study  and  examination  of  the  best 
works  of  the  old  artists,  so  that  it  may  become  facile  in  appreciating  that  which  is  in  nature  suitable  for 
the  purpose  required.  The  difficulty  is  to  seize  upon  the  beauty  which  we  recognise  and  accept  as 
beauty  in  nature,  and  so  adapt  it  to  our  purpose  that  our  sculptured  ornaments  may  not  only  tell  their 
own  tale,  but  add  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  work  when  they  are  in  position.  Ornament  may  be 
very  good,  but  it  may  be  thrown  away  by  being  either  put  in  the  wrong  place,  or  its  not  being  fit  and 
suitable  for  its  situation.  The  height,  therefore,  at  which  work  is  intended  to  be  placed  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view.  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  an  ornament,  if  intended  to  be  placed  30  feet 
high,  should  have  fewer  lines,  and  should  be  more  simple  in  composition  than  when  arranged  to  be 
placed  near  the  level  of  the  eye ; and,  if  intended  for  a greater  height,  should,  of  course,  be  of  greater 
simplicity  still. 

In  the  study  of  any  definite  subject  it  is  always  necessary  to  go  back,  if  possible,  to  all  first 
attempts,  for  in  these  we  often  see  a vigour  and  an  amount  of  thought  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  later 
developments.  In  these  early  works  we  see  clearly  what  those  first  workers  thought,  and  what  they 
attempted  to  express.  In  almost  all  late  work,  we  have  but  too  often  mere  second-hand  variations  upon 
that  which  was  done  by  the  earlier  craftsmen,  and  by  far  too  finished  representations  of  the  original 
thought,  which  was  usually  stamped  with  vigour  and  decision,  although  the  mere  execution  might  be 
rough.  Most  late  work  shows  a wonderful  advance  in  skill,  but  not  in  art.  We  should  strenuously 
endeavour  to  avoid  this  pitfall.  Let  us  henceforth  appeal  more  to  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  chisel, 
rather  than  to  glass-paper  and  finish  ! Let  us  have  sharpness  and  decision,  in  preference  to  smoothness 
and  minutiae ! — the  vigour  of  life  and  thought  and  not  the  tameness  or  pallid  beauty  of  death  ! 

In  nearly  all  periods  of  art  animal  form  has  entered  largely  into  every  species  of  decoration,  and 
has  been  closely  interwoven  with  forms  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  are  various  modes  of 
rendering  these  forms  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  them  to  their  several  uses  and  positions,  and  a research 
into  the  principles  which  guided  the  artists  of  old  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  conventional  rendering  of  the  lion — what  numerous  types  it  assumed ; first  in  the  Egyptian,  then 
the  Assyrian,  afterwards  followed  by  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  so  on,  age  after  age,  through  the 
Romanesque  and  Mediaeval  periods,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  each  age  stamping  upon  it  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own  art  feeling,  often  teeming  with  ideal  fancy,  and  yet  imbued  with 
sufficient  natural  character  to  establish  its  identity. 
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One  mode  of  rendering  animal  and  vegetable  form,  which  is  of  the  very  earliest  origin,  and  yet, 
more  or  less,  running  through  every  period  of  art,  is  in  the  flat ; that  is,  representing  them  merely  by 
the  aid  of  two  colours  in  painting  and  inlay,  or  two  surfaces  in  sculpture,  leaving  the  thing  to  be 
represented  in  its  simple  block  form,  trusting  entirely  to  its  outline  for  expression.  Simple  as  this  early 
mode  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  extraordinary  what  a vast  amount  of  character  and  force  may  be  obtained 
by  it,  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  subordinate  ornamentation  and  enrichment  of  surface.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian,  the  Eoman  mosaic  pavements,  the  “ wall  veil  ” inlays  of 
Italian  art,  to  the  early  tapestry  and  woven  tissues,  or  to  our  own  Mediaeval  tiles,  brasses,  wall 
paintings,  heraldry,  or  manuscripts,  we  shall  invariably  find  the  flat  representation  of  objects,  more  or 
less  at  all  times  adhered  to,  and  as  a principle  never  lost  sight  of. 

The  first  enrichment  of  surface  was  by  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  in  the  flat,  as  in  the  Egyptian. 
With  what  force  and  decision  the  character  of  the  vulture  (Fig.  1),  and  other  birds 
and  animals  are  rendered  by  them  merely  by  the  aid  of  their  block  form.  There 
is  a wonderful  strength  and  purity  of  line  in  Egyptian  ornamentation,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  In  the  Assyrian  we  see  with  what  delicacy 
of  feeling  flatness  is  again  rendered  by  the  low  relief  of  their  wall  sculptures ; 
although  the  sculptures  themselves  are  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  finish,  and 
without  omitting  a line  which  is  necessary  to  their  composition ; but  as  if  fearing 
that  the  principle  should  in  any  way  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  excess  of  finish,  a band 
of  arrow-headed  characters  was  wrought  through  the  whole,  to  accentuate  and 
thereby  retain,  as  it  were,  the  actual  flatness  of  surface. 

Perhaps  no  people  have  more  beautifully  idealized  the  vegetable  world  than  the 
Egyptians.  True,  the  sources  from  which  they  chose  to  draw  art  were  few,  but 
those  they  translated  with  beauty  and  simplicity.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
the  very  elegant  treatment  of  the  lotus.  There  are  two  on  the  walls  (Figs.  2 and  3), 
one  of  which  probably  shows  the  calices  of  the  flowers  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
off.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  of  a centre  and  sides  answering  to  each  other, 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Anthemion 
Fig' 3'  ornament.  On  an  Assyrian  bronze  bowl  in  the  British 

f Museum  is  found  a small  engraved  ornament.  It  consists  of 
a triple  arrangement  of  what  is  probably  intended  for  the 
lotus  growing  out  of  the  water,  and  from  the  centre  flower 
spring  five  other  flowers,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
branches  of  the  Greek  lotus,  in  the  Anthemion  ornament, 
spring  out  of  the  centre  husk  (Fig.  4).  A great  similarity 
of  form  is  to  be  observed  between  the  Assyrian  palm  trees  as 
sculptured  on  their  bas-reliefs,  and  a border  ornament  from 
the  Assyrian  pavement  in  the  British  Museum;  which,  again,  bears  a very 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  honey-suckle  enrichment  upon  the  cornice  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens ; so  much  so,  that  it  would  almost  appear  that 
the  palm  tree  was  the  true  origin  of  the  Greek  honey-suckle.  One  thing  at  least 
is  certain,  that  the  Anthemion  arrangement  is  much  earlier  than  the  Greek.  In  the 
Assyrian,  we  see  another  development  of  the  Greek  form  of  ornament,  connected 
by  the  scollop  or  semi-circle,  taken  from  an  Assyrian  ivory  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  a fully  expanded  flower  alternating  with  a circular  bud  or  pomegi 
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The  highest  class  of  foliated  sculpture  is  that  which  expresses  some  thought  or  idea  beyond 
the  mere  combination  of  leaf  form — not  exactly  by  a representation  of  the  thing  itself,  but  by 
adopting  some  form  of  expression  which  will  be  symbolical  of  that  which  is  to  be  pictured  forth, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  rendered  sufficiently  clear  and  expressive  to  those  who  attempt  to  look 
beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  language  by  symbolic 
ornamentation  should  be  now  so  much  neglected ! — that  we  should  be  content  with  copying 
and  recopying  foliage  which  is  not  only  bad  in  form,  but  utterly  meaningless  in  its  application  ! 
\ et  the  symbolic  form  is  the  most  ancient  mode  adopted  by  mankind  to  express  their  thoughts, 
and  the  symbolic  form  of  ornamentation  followed  as  the  most  natural  means  of  decorating 


their  works.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  meaning  and  force  of  expression  in  some  of  the  iftost 

ordinary  of  the  Egyptian  ornaments.  As,  for  instance, 
in  an  ornamental  border  from  a mummy  case  (Fig.  5). 
Here  the  closed  bud  of  the  lotus,  the  sacred  lily  of  the 
Egyptians,  are  represented  as  appearing  through  the  con- 
ventionally expressed  water,  while  the  fully  expanded  flower 
speaks  of  the  waters  having  receded.  The  Egyptian  cast 
his  bread  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  hoping  to  find  it 
after  many  days,  and  the  plentiful  appearance  of  the  lotus 
told  of  the  lowering  of  the  waters,  and  gave  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  The  lotus,  therefore,  was  the  welcome 
harbinger  of  plenty,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  faith,  speaking  of  a happy  land,  where  this 
worshipped  flower  would  henceforth  bloom  eternally.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that  all  such  symbolic  form  of  orna- 
mentation is  useless  in  our  age — that  we  have  a compre- 
hensive written  language,  which  will  express  our  thoughts 
much  clearer  and  more  perfectly  than  by  any  such  means. 
True,  but  symbols  are  the  poetry  of  form,  as  verse  is  the 
poetry  of  language,  and  we  are  not  so  rich  in  poetic  feeling 
that  we  can  afford  to  give  up  this,  humble  as  it  may  be. 
It  is  a language  that  all  ages  may  translate,  if  they  do  but 
search  for  the  thread  which  leads  to  its  unravelment. 

Mediaeval  artists  speak  to  us  of  the  Trinity  by  then- 
triple  foliage  and  other  triune  arrangements  of  form,  and 
of  their  faith,  by  the  loving  way  in  which  they  dwelt  upon 
; 1 1 1 ■ i 'Fwinpcd  so  many  beautiful  forms  of  the  cross.  Heraldry,  again,  was  a language  of  symbols  of 
tli-!  luo't  interesting  character,  and  heraldic  symbolism  entered  very  largely  into  mediaeval  decoration. 
It  is  .-till  useil  t<>  a limited  extent,  but  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  more  studied,  and  its  forms  introduced 
anion  v tie-  ornamentation  of  domestic  and  other  buildings.  Monograms,  also,  if  judiciously  treated,  and 
too  oftm  repeated,  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  ornamentation.  There  are  several  drawings  on  the 
vail-  in  which  a symbolic  meaning  has  been  sought  to  be  given.  As  the  parable  of  the  Lilies  of  the 
I M,  rendered  somewhat  after  the  Egyptian  manner;  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  Tares,  as  well  as 


that  of  the  Good  and  Dad  d rees. 

Wall  surface  forms  the  plain  ground  to  architecture,  as  the  canvas  forms  the  ground  to  a painting, 
. lei  it  reoiiircs  various  modes  of  treatment  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  architecture  which  it 
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accompanies.  We  too  often  treat  it  as  a mere  uniform  plain  surface  of  stonework;  but  of  late  years 
we  have  acknowledged  the  value,  in  most  of  our  modern  churches,  of  following  the  old  examples,  by 
putting  wrought  quoins  and  dressings,  and  filling  in  the  remaining  wall  surface  with  rougher  and 
smaller  stones  of  a different  tone  of  colour.  The  advantage  of  this  was  pointed  out  by  Pugin,  in  his 
“ True  Principles ; ” and  architects  have  followed  his  advice  ever  since.  It  is  a species  of  enrichment, 
by  the  aid  of  stone  lines  and  colour,  of  the  plain  surface  of  the  walling.  Some  architects  have  run  to 
most  outrageous  lengths,  and  have  striped  up  their  wall  surfaces  with  violently  contrasted  brickwork 
and  other  materials.  This  is,  however,  all  working  in  the  same  direction,  to  gain,  tone,  colour,  and 
enrichment  upon  plain  surfaces,  although  it  is  often  done  without  much  judgment. 

The  early  medieval  artists  decorated  many  of  their  wall  surfaces  with  sculptured  or  painted 
diapers,  which  were  frequently  introduced  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  The  classic  architects  felt  the 
same  want  as  the  medieval— the  necessity  of  treating  ornamentally  some  of  the  plain  surfaces  of 
their  walls ; but,  with  the  exception  of  their  beautiful  treatment  of  the  figure  for  wall  surfaces  in 
friezes,  they  arrived  at  a much  less  happy  result.  The  early  Italian  architects  appear  to  have  recognized 
the  value  of  rough  walling  in  giving  tone  and  colour  to  their  surfaces,  and  in  imitation  of  this  they 
proceeded,  in  their  more  finished  works,  to  mark  the  joints  of  their  stonework  by  strongly  indented  lines. 
This  has  come  to  be  termed  “ Rustication,”  and  the  channels,  “ Rustics.”  The  surfaces  of  the  stones, 
also,  were  often  left  rough  to  gain  more  tone  and  colour.  This  was,  however,  nothing  more  than 
another  mode  of  gaining  a diapered  surface  for  plain  walling.  In  later  work,  the  artists  frequently 
picked  out  the  surface  of  their  quoins  in  senseless  imitations  of  rockwork  or  vermiculated  work,  instead 
of  which  how  much  more  elegantly  they  might  be  filled  with  foliated  designs,  either  incised,  or  the 
ground  sunk,  leaving  the  ornament  flat. 

The  foliage  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  is  remarkable  for  great  vigour  and  expression.  It 
frequently  contains  the  most  clever  developments  of  elegant  lines  combined  with  great  simplicity  of 
light  and  shade.  The  happy  manner,  too,  in  which  the  animal  form  is  united  to  the  foliated  is  very 
graceful.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  the  sculpture  of  this 
period,  although  acknowledged  to  possess  some  merit,  to  be,  nevertheless,  rude  and  barbarous.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  of  our  Norman  buildings  which  do  not  cont  ain  much  sculpture  beyond  zig-zags, 
beak-heads,  billet  mouldings  and  cushion  capitals ; but  there  are  parts  in  others  which  indicate 
a wonderful  amount  of  art  feeling,  and  will  amply  repay  the  most  careful  study.  Among  the  Norman 
doorways,  especially,  there  are  sculptured  portions  remaining  which  evince  the  highest  artistic  spirit  and 
power.  The  sculpture  of  this  period  is  not  highly  finished.  The  trace  of  the  tool,  used  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  may  still  be  seen  in  many  examples,  evidently  showing  that  the  sculptor  used  it  as  the 
true  artist  would  the  brush — feeling  only  its  value  as  a means  of  expressing  his  own  mind,  of  creating 
those  forms  which  he  loved  to  pictui’e  forth,  and  not  using  it  to  give  only  smoothness  and  finish.  We 
cannot  help  being  struck,  when  looking  at  one  of  these  works,  that  these  men  possessed  a something — - 
an  artistic  mind  and  hand — beyond  what  we  possess  at  the  present  day.  How  is  this  ? We  have 
progressed  in  nearly  everything,  but  in  the  true  artistic  feeling  in  architecture  we  appear  to  have 
retroceded.  It  is  of  no  use  blinking  the  matter,  but  such  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  ground  of  their  carved  work  shews  in  what  spirit  these  old  sculptors 
worked.  It  was  not  made  smooth  and  all  of  one  uniform  depth,  but  as  deep  again  in  one  part  as  it  was 
in  another,  according  to  the  intensity  of  shadow  required,  thus  showing  that  they  valued  it  simply  as  a 
background  to  their  picture.  We  too  often  are  only  anxious  to  produce  a neat  and  uniformly  smootli 
and  even  ground,  sometimes  taking  more  trouble,  and  giving  more  thought  to  the  ground  than  the 
carving  itself,  forgetting  that  the  sole  use  of  the  ground  is  to  produce  shadow  as  a setting  to  the 
sculpture,  in  the  same  way  that  a dark  background  is  made  to  heighten  the  artistic  effect  of  a painting. 
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As  a general  rule  we  are  afraid  of  recessing  the  ground  to  our  carving,  not  appreciating  its  value  in 
developing  the  beauty  of  form,  or  of  adding  brilliancy  to  certain  parts  by  intense  shadow.  Instead  of 
seeking  for  the  light  and  shade  upon  the  surface  of  the  carving  itself,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  the 
ground  should  be  driven  back,  without  the  slightest  compunction,  until  the  necessary  contrast  is  obtained. 

Very  little  undulation  of  surface  is  necessary  in  the  sculptured  representation  of  leaves ; but  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  recessed  for  shadow,  so  as  to  give  value  and  brilliancy  to  their  radiating  or 
other  forms,  which  would  be  marred  by  too  much  light  and  shade  upon  their  surfaces.  This  is  a point 
specially  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  beauty  of  form  when  it  has  been  once  secured,  either 
by  making  the  form  too  detailed,  or  putting  too  great  an  intricacy  of  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  it.  Simplicity  of  composition,  both  in  form  and  light  and  shade,  is  a point  at  which  the  artist 
should  most  strenuously  aim.  It  is  far  easier  to  get  into  minute  complication  and  subdivision  than  it 
is  to  adhere  to  simplicity.  Complication  is  a power  which  is  very  attractive,  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
beauty,  and  it  is  one  which  is  not  easy  at  all  times  to  avoid.  It  is  a fault  which  even  nature  is  some- 
times led  into  by  the  cultivating  hand  of  man,  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  original  and  most  beautiful  forms. 
This  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  cultivated  garden  forms  with  the  simple  and  original  wild  ones. 

We  see  thousands  of  beauties  in  nature  on  every  side  of  us,  and  if  we  only  knew  how  to  apply 
them  to  our  own  purposes,  we  should  be  able  to  create  a new  world  of  art  beauty.  But  that  is  what  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves.  How  can  we  apply  these  elegant  forms  and  subtle  combinations?  We  are 
puzzled  and  amazed  at  their  wonderful  intricacy  and  perfection — and  yet  how  imperfect!  We  attempt 
to  analyze  the  beauty  of  natural  lines — but  how  often  they  upset  all  our  own  laws  of  beauty ! If  we 
are  tracing  the  intricate  network  of  a leaf,  we  are  delighted  at  the  elegance  of  the  curves ; but  all  at 
once  we  come  to  a most  awkward  turn — a wilful  kind  of  vagary  that  entirely  disagrees  with  all  our 
notions.  We  cannot  see  why,  nor  wherefore,  but  are  obliged  to  give  up  our  search  and  return  to  our 
own  beaten  path — our  time-honoured  way  of  producing  what  we  term  “ the  beautiful.”  We  smooth  all 
down  to  our  own  tangential  curves  and  lines.  We  see  nature  literally  revelling  in  all  kinds  of  odd 
corners  and  junctions,  without  two  forms  being  alike,  “kicking  over  the  traces”  in  every  direction; 
and  yet  all  is  beautiful ! Beautiful  without  effort — it  seems  even  beautiful  without  being  able  to  help 
being  beautiful ! We  see  the  beauty,  we  acknowledge  it  and  appreciate  it;  but  how  can  we  apply  it? 
We  seize  upon  it,  we  work  upon  it,  and  we  think  we  have  it  securely  and  firmly  at  last,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  somehow  flies  from  our  own  grasp,  and  nothing  is  left  under  our  hands  but  a dull  dead  form. 
We  may  have  been  very  near  success,  and  yet  have  failed  time  after  time.  The  life  and  the  vigour 
which  should  stamp  our  works  with  beauty  are  not  there. 

How  often  will  such  thoughts  as  these  occur  to  those  artists  who  closely  and  ardently  study  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  its  forms  to  art!  But  this  should  not  produce  discouragement;  for,  with 
steady  perseverance  and  study,  at  last  will  come  a sudden  thought,  created,  it  may  be,  by  a happy  state 
of  mind,  or  by  some  new  point  of  view,  which  will  quicken  our  every  day  forms,  and  enable  us  to  add 
that  life  to  our  works,  without  which  all  our  efforts  are  of  little  value.  Often  may  we  have  walked  over 
the  same  country,  or  have  examined  the  same  flower,  without  our  being  able  to  detect  anything 
uncommon  in  it ; but  something  may  happen  to  draw  our  attention  to  certain  features,  which  will  cause 
us  to  see  beauties  of  which  we  were  before  totally  unconscious.  It  suddenly  becomes  an  old  friend  with 
a new  face.  We  are  then  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  our  fresh  views  for  the  purpose  of  art: — 

“ But  still  must  needs  confess 

That  ’tis  a thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul’s  desires; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain.” 

Wordsworth. 
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To  adapt  nature  successfully  to  art  purposes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  study  it  intensely  and 
constantly,  and  while  it  is  in  full  vigour  and  life.  It  will  not  do  to  draw  only  the  dead  inanimate  form. 
Nature  should  be  watched  and  examined  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  viewed  in  different  positions. 
Every  part  of  a plant  should  be  carefully  drawn  that  strikes  the  eye  as  elegant, — the  beautiful  little 
leaf-buds  as  they  unfold  themselves,  giving,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  energetic  lines 
that  can  be  conceived ; the  leaves,  with  their  form  and  modelling,  their  mode  of  springing  and  clasping 
the  stem ; the  construction  of  flowers ; and  then  the  seed  vessels  and  fruit.  Every  part  requires  to  be 
examined  with  attention,  often  with  the  aid  of  a powerful  magnifying  glass,  and  carefully  drawn  to  form 
a store  for  future  use  in  designing  for  ornamental  art. 

Strong  decided  lines  and  freshness  of  form  are  so  frequently  contained  in  leaf-buds  and  all  young 
developments  of  plant  growth,  that  they  offer  an  extensive  field  for  all  who  are  in  search  of  elegant 
form.  The  folded  and  half-expanded  leaves,  also,  give  frequent  charming  suggestions.  The  fresh  and 
delicate  colour  of  leaf-buds,  and  their  contrast  with  the  older  and  more  sombre  parts,  is  in  itself  a study 
which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  results,  if  pursued  with  an  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  of  contrast 
and  the  harmonious  combinations  of  self  colour.  Their  arrangement  and  delicate  plaiting  is  sometimes 
highly  symmetrical  and  regular,  throwing  out  strong  powerful  angles,  which  appear  almost  as  if  standing 
ready  for  the  adaptation  of  the  carver. 

Buds  issue  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaf-stalk  as  shown  by  ths  buds  of  dog-wood  (No.  1,  pi.  I).  The 
old  leaves  having  been  shed  in  the  autumn,  and  the  young  buds  commenced  to  grow  on  the  return  of 
spring.  When  the  leaf  falls  off  in  autumn  the  young  bud  is  protected  from  the  frost  by  numerous 
scales  and  envelopes,  which  burst  and  fall  off  in  spring  as  the  bud  opens,  as  shewn  by  the  bud  of  the 
horse  chestnut  (No.  2,  pi.  i).  The  scar  left  by  the  old  leaves  is  plainly  seen  in  the  horse  chestnut  long 
after  the  leaf  is  gone.  Opposite  or  cruciform  growth,  with  firm  fleshy  leaves,  is  seen  in  the  wild 
mint  (No.  3,  pi.  I).  The  smaller  example  (No.  4,  pi.  i)  shews  how  a bud  may  be  frequently  studied  to 
advantage — that  is,  by  dissection.  It  has  one  of  the  outer  leaves  removed,  shewing  the  inner  bud 
reposing  in  the  hollow  of  the  leaf.  Others  may  be  drawn  in  this  way,  after  the  outer  leaves  have  been 
stripped  off,  and  shewing  the  very  embryo  of  the  bud,  but  should  be 
thirty  times  their  natural  size.  Delicate  little  forms,  of  the  most 
exquisite  grace  and  beauty,  may  thus  often  be  found  which  would 
otherwise  totally  escape  notice.  The  innermost  recesses  of  nature 
must  be  brought  forward  to  the  light,  and  nothing,  if  possible,  left 
unobserved  and  unnoted.  Unless  gone  into  in  this  manner,  and  with 
an  intense  determination  to  study  every  part,  whether  large  or  small, 
one  can  hardly  say  that  he  has  been  observing  nature  in  search  of  the 
beauty  of  form.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  minute  ivy-buds 
(Nos.  5 and  15,  pi.  I)  contained  such  graceful  lines  as  they  do  ? I had 
looked  at  them  many  times  before  I discovered  what  they  were  like, 
but  when  I had  found  them,  carefully  drawn  them,  and  saw  the  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  forms  that  they  presented,  I considered  myself 
amply  repaid  for  my  trouble.  I have  not  yet  applied  them  to  my 
satisfaction,  still  there  is  an  elegance  in  them,  of  which  others,  probably, 
will  be  able  to  make  more  fortunate  use.  Look,  also,  at  the  minute 
buds  of  the  common  garden  rue  (Nos.  12  and  13,  pi.  i).  What  classic 
forms  can  be  more  truly  elegant  ? Compare  it  with  the  graceful  pen- 
cilling of  the  colour  on  the  petal  of  a white  geranium  (Fig.  6).  How 


magnified  perhaps  to  twenty  or 
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symmetrical  and  yet  unsymmetrical ! It  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  what  particular  purpose  they 
would  be  applicable,  yet  surely,  if  the  mind  is  stored  with  such  forms  as  these,  their  application  will 
certainly  follow. 

For  vigorous  lines  look  at  the  wild  rose-bud  (No.  6,  pi.  I),  or  the  marsh  marigold  (No.  10,  pi.  i) 
with  its  elegant  little  flower  buds  nestling  in  the  hollows  of  the  leaves.  Then,  also,  observe  the  quaint 
form  of  the  horsetail  (No.  9,  pi.  I),  with  its  peculiar  frills  upon  its  stem.  Holly-buds  (No.  8,  pi.  i)  have 
much  the  character  of  the  Greek  scolloped  foliage,  and  the  little  buds  of  endive  (No.  7,  pi.  I)  put  one 
in  mind  of  sheaths  in  early  acanthus  foliage.  The  ground  ivy  (No.  11,  pi.  I)  appears  as  if  it  might  be 
wrought  into  a piece  of  ironwork,  while  the  dead  nettle  (No.  14)  looks  as  if  suggestive  as  the  lower 
portion  of  a finial. 

Fern  fronds,  again,  more  especially  when  in  their  young  state,  when  they  first  issue  from  the 
ground  in  the  most  minute  and  delicate  spirals,  are  very  beautiful  and  highly  suggestive  for  orna- 
mentation. The  lines  that  the  common  brake  assumes  in  different  stages  is  frequently  very  elegant, 
and  there  are  many  other  ferns  which  are  extremely  suggestive,  as  in  the  perfect  fiddle-head  form  of  the 
polypody,  the  twisted  spirals  of  the  little  maiden  hair  fern,  or  the  quaint  form  of  the  lady  fern,  almost 
reminding  one  of  a carved  arm-rest. 

Ferns  gave  the  motif  to  the  old  carvers  to  much  of  their  foliage,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  very 
easily  to  be  recognized,  as  they  purposely  avoided  direct  imitation.  The  brake,  however,  is  to  be  traced 

in  the  foliage  of  our  Anglo-Norman  period  as  in  the  example  (Fig.  7)  from 
one  of  the  capitals  from  the  crypt  of  York  Minster.  There  is  also  a capital 
in  Shoreham  Church,  Sussex,  which  is  clearly  taken  from  the  fern  tribe.  A 
series  of  stout  fronds  are  springing  from  the  necking,  with  the  voluted  heads 
turning  over  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell,  and  a smaller  partially  expanded 
frond  below.  The  brake  is  also  evidently  the  type  of  the  characteristic  curled 
leaf  of  the  Norman  period,  but  one  part  of  the  leaf  was  made  to  turn  outwards, 
instead  of  the  whole  curling  in  upon  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  nature.  The  crochet 
of  the  early  French  capitals  were  probably  suggested  by  the  spirals  of  fern 
fronds,  combined  with  the  head  of  the  classic  leaf  or  the  angle  volutes  of  the 
Corinthian  or  composite  capitals. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  explain  the  different  forms  of  leaves. 
They  vary  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated,  and  embrace  some  of 
the  most  elegant  forms  which  can  be  imagined. 

The  modelling  of  the  surface  of  leaves  is  a point  of  very  great  importance,  requiring  careful  study, 
and  is  secondary  only  to  the  form  of  the  leaf  itself.  In  fact,  the  form  depends  very  much  upon  the 
judicious  and  harmonious  modelling  of  the  surface,  for  bad  modelling,  or  coarsely-cut  lines  on  the 
surface,  will  interfere  with,  and  destroy  the  form  of  the  leaf,  be  it  ever  so  beautiful.  We  see  in  nature 
irreat  abundance  of  the  hollow  leaf,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  leaf  is  to  collect  the 
rain  and  carry  it  by  its  channels  to  the  plant  itself.  Convex  modelling  can,  however,  be  equally  well 
studied  from  nature  by  observing  the  backs  of  leaves.  As  a rule,  carving  should  never  be  over-modelled 
, ,n  the  surface,  but  kept  simple,  and  with  just  sufficient  flow  to  prevent  its  looking  stiff  and  formal. 
There  should  also  be  variety,  as  in  nature.  Unfortunately,  modern  carvers  cannot  understand  simplicity 
,,f  modelling,  and  they  ruin  their  leaves  by  lines  and  deep  shadows. 

The  Gothic  sculptors  of  the  decorated  period  generally  adopted  the  rounded  bulb  in  the  centres  of 
th<  ir  leaves,  which  was  repeated  in  each  of  the  lobes,  often  giving  such  an  amount  of  sharp  light  and 
hade  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  beauty  of  their  outlines.  In  the  Classic,  foliage  is  frequently  carved  with 
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deep  lines  or  channels  running  to  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  leaves — no  division  scarcely  ever 
appearing  without  its  channel.  In  the  early  Greek  the  modelling  was  much  more  simple,  being  worked 
into  a slight  Y section  (Fig.  8),  and  the  outline  of 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves  partook  very  much  of  a 
zig-zag  line,  and  the  eyes  separating  the  lobes 
were  circular.  The  foliage  from  the  Monument  of 
Lysicrates  is  of  much  the  same  character,  and  the 
Y section  is  preserved ; but  the  lines  are  more 
flowing,  the  outline  is  more  spiky , and  the  work  has 
apparently  a very  high  degree  offinish.  The  foliage 
shewn  in  Fig.  9,  is  part  of  the  husk,  out  of  which 
spring  the  very  beautiful  scrolls  on  the  roof  of  the  monument.  If  these 
two  last  examples,  which  present  the  type  of  the  Greek  acanthus  foliage, 
are  compared  with  the  natural  leaf  of  the  Acanthus  mollis  (No.  6,  pi.  II), 
from  which  this  foliage  is  said  to  be  taken,  the  likeness  will  not  be  found 
very  striking.  It  is  like  several  kinds  of  foliage,  without  being  a copy  of 
any  one  example  in  particular.  Compare  it  with  the  thistle  (No.  2),  which  appears  to  have  much  of  the 
zig-zag  outline.  We  have  the  sharp,  spiky  lobes  again  in  the  Grevillea  Acanthifolia  (No.  7),  an 
example  obtained  from  Kew  Gardens,  but  from  what  country  it  comes  I am  not  at  all  aware.  In  the 
sea  holly  (Nos.  3,  4,  and  5)  the  head  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  as  it  turns  over  in  leaves  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals,  is  seen  to  be  a perfectly  natural  formation.  These  examples  serve  to  shew  that  the  Greeks 
adopted  certain  principles  in  nature,  and  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  a servile  imitation  of 
any  particular  leaf  or  plant. 

The  sharp  foliage  of  the  Gfeek  is  never  found  in  Roman  foliage.  What  is  called  the  acanthus  leaf 
Fig.  io.  of  the  Romans  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the 

acanthus  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Roman,  all  the 
lobes  are  rounded,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  moulding 
of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  extremely  violent. 

The  part  in  which  the  eye  occurs,  forming  the 
main  divisions  of  the  leaf,  being  sometimes  worked 
up  almost  like  a pipe ; as  in  the  leaves  from  the 
capitals  of  Mars  Ultor  (Fig.  10)  and  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome  (Fig.  11).  Now  these,  with  the 
Greek,  form  two  very  distinct  and  separate  types 
of  what  is  called  classic  acanthus  foliage. 

There  is,  however,  another  variety  of  foliage 
in  the  Roman,  some  of  which  is  said  to  be  of 
Greek  workmanship.  I allude  to  the  very  rich 
friezes  from  the  Trajan  Forum  at  Rome,  and  the  ill 
frieze  and  pilaster  preserved  at  the  Villa  Medici,  and  other  examples 
of  the  same  class.  This  foliage  appears  to  be  taken  from  soft  lobe 
leaves,  such  as  the  chrysanthemum  (No.  8,  pi.  Il),  and  the  yellow-horned  poppy  (No.  1).  The  lobes 
are  not  exactly  round,  but  the  points  are  obtuse  and  soft,  and,  like  the  natural  chrysanthemum  leaf, 
each  lobe  has  sub-lobes,  besides  other  still  more  minute  divisions.  There  are  thus,  two  principal  antique 
types  of  the  acanthus — the  sharp  and  spiky-lobed  foliage  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  round  and  soft-lobed 
of  the  Romans. 


Fig.  11. 
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In  the  styles  which  arose  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  ancient  Greek  appears 
to  have  been  the  type  followed  for  the  foliage  of  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  art,  while  the  Roman  gave 
its  colouring  to  the  foliage  of  the  Romanesque  or  Western  art.  In  the  foliage  from  Santa  Sophia  and 
the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Constantinople,  which  were  probably  erected  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the 

similarity  to  the  ancient  Greek  foliage  is  plainly  seen,  as 
in  the  example  (Fig.  12)  from  the  Church  of  St.  John. 

The  Byzantines  also  erected  churches  at  Jerusalem, 
under  Justinian,  but  of  which  little  more  than  one 
fragment  is  supposed  to  be  remaining,  known  as  the 
Golden  Gateway.  This  has  been  ably  illustrated  and 
described  by  Comte  de  Vogue,  in  his  work  lately 
published,  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  A diagram  of 
one  of  the  leaves  from  this  work  is  given  (Fig.  13), 
which  is  evidently  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  and  has 
a strongly  marked  Greek  character. 

In  the  Early  architecture  which  followed  the  Roman, 
the  foliage  retained  the  round  lobe,  although  there  are 
many  cases  where  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
Byzantine  influence  acting  upon  it.  This  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  our  own  Norman  foliage,  where  the 
V section  of  the  Greek  is  continually  made  use  of.  In  the  early  French  capitals  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Centuries  we  see  clearly  the  classic  type  of  the  Roman  foliage.  In  the 
foliage  of  the  choir,  and  Trinity  Chapel  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  is 
precisely  of  the  same  character  as  the  early  French,  and  without  almost  a single 
exception,  the  foliage  will  be  found  to  be  round  lobed.  The  example  (Fig.  14) 
from  a capital  in  the  South  transept  of  Canterbury,  is  precisely  of  the  same 
character  as  the  leaves  from  Mars  Ultor  at  Rome. 

But,  to  leave  the  subject  of  leafage,  I would  say  a few  words,  in  conclusion, 
upon  flowers  and  fruits.  Of  all  things  which  exist  in  nature,  flowers,  perhaps, 
are  the  most  universally  allowed  to  be  beautiful.  The  variety  of  their  bright 
and  lovely  colours,  with  their  great  difference  and  elegance  in  form,  united  to 
the  exquisite  odours  which  many  of  them  possess,  have  recommended  them  from 
time  immemorial  to  our  senses.  Where  can  we  see  a scale  of  colours  such  as  we 
find  in  flowers  ? Colours  of  the  brightest  hues,  as  in  the  scarlet  geranium,  or  of 
the  most  exquisitely  soft  and  subdued  tones,  as  in  the  tea  rose.  Then,  again, 
we  have  the  most  charming  mixtures,  combinations,  and  contrasts,  as  the  yellow, 
purple,  and  white  of  the  gilia  tricolor ; the  purple,  orange,  and  green  of  the 
woody  nightshade ; and  many  others.  How  beautifully  the  greens  of  the  leaves 
of  plants  are  made  to  harmonise  with  the  colours  of  their  flowers?  The  bright  green  leaves  of  the 
yellow  flowers,  the  dull  neutral  greens  of  the  blue  flowers,  and  the  reddish-green  leaves  of  the  red 
flowers,  all  show  from  what  consummate  palette  the  various  combinations  have  proceeded.  It  would 
amply  repay  any  one  who  would  study  the  subject  of  colour  in  flowers,  and  no  doubt  it  would  add  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  use  of  colour  in  art,  if  the  subject  were  carefully  explored.  The  forms  of  flowers 
arc  very  various,  but  they  are  mainly  divided  between  those  which  radiate  from  a centre,  as  in  the 
common  daisy,  and  those  which  are  symmetrical  or  alike  on  each  side  of  a centre  line,  such  as  the  pea 
ami  bean.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  the  radiating,  are  the  flowers  which  are  mostly  used  in  art 
decoration.  Flowers  which  radiate  from  a centre  arc  often  formed  upon  the  triangle,  as  the  lily,  shewn 
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by  the  diagram  (Fig.  15),  suggesting  the  form  of  the  six-pointed  star  or  double 
triangle.  The  triple  arrangement  is  seen  again  in  the  wood  anemone,  with  its 
involucre  of  three  leaves  below  the  flower ; also  in  the  iris  or  fleur-de-lis,  which 
has  three  petals  turning  up  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  while  the  other  three, 
alternating  with  them,  turn  downwards  in  a very  elegant  and  graceful  manner. 

This  flower  was  the  type  of  many  of  the  conventional  forms  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  and  Early  English  foliage.  Flowers  of  four  petals  are  not  numerous  : 
but  the  minute  flower  of  the  rue  is  a beautiful  example  arranged  upon  the  square 
form.  The  bud  of  the  flower  shows  the  four  petals  folded,  and  the  next  figure 
gives  the  flower  fully  expanded,  and  shows  its  perfect  cruciform  arrangement, 
with  the  edges  folded,  and  in  the  hollows  lie  four  of  the  stamens.  In  profile  one  of  the  petals  is  shaped 
almost  like  a Gothic  crocket.  Although  so  minute,  and  so  utterly  insignificant  to  the  naked  eye,  yet 
when  looked  into  and  examined  with  a powerful  glass,  it  is  one  of  the  most  quaint  and  interesting  flowers 
which  can  be  met  with.  The  seed  vessel,  when  dry,  opens  into  an  elegant  little  quatrefoil. 

The  cruciform  arrangement  of  leaves  and  flowers  was  used  at  an  early  period  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, in  square  diaper  work,  and  from  the  convenient  form  it  assumed,  the  square  flower,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  remained  a favourite  to  the  latest  period  of  mediaeval  art.  Its  type  in  nature  is  more 
clearly  seen  in  plants  and  trees  bearing  opposite  leaves,  when  looking  upon  the  extremity  of  the  branch, 
as  in  the  lilac  and  maple. 

The  most  common  number  of  petals  in  flowers  is  five,  as  in  the  common  dog  rose,  primrose,  cinque- 
foil, and  many  others.  In  the  garden  convolvulus  the  pentagonal  form  is  very  beautifully  developed, 
and  the  scarlet  five  pointed  star  is  charmingly  inlaid  on  the  rich  purple  ground.  The  pilewort  crowfoot 
has  eight  petals  with  a triple  calyx,  and  the  coreopsis  also  has  eight  petals,  each  with  triple  ends.  The 
comfrey  and  heliotrope  grow  in  a spiral  form,  offering  a beautiful  suggestion  for  decorative  treatment. 
The  cuckoo  pint,  or  arum  maculatum,  has  a very  peculiar  flower.  It  has 
no  corolla,  but  the  stamens  stand  up  within  the  spathe  or  hood  in  an 
oblong  oval  spike,  and  the  ovary  is  concealed  below.  This  plant  is  said 
by  Monsieur  Viollet-le-Duc,  “ to  have  inspired  our  sculptors  from  a very 
early  epoch.”  I have  not,  myself,  observed  any  indications  of  its  intro- 
duction in  early  work  in  this  country,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  later  work — 
the  fifteenth  century — it  formed  the  motif  of  many  of  their  flowers,  as  in 
the  example  (Fig.  16)  from  S waff  ham  Church,  Norfolk.  There  are  many 
other  flowers  in  “perpendicular”  work  of  the  same  type,  consisting  of  a 
large  seed,  surrounded  and  growing  out  of  foliage,  and  which  were 
probably  taken  from  the  arum. 

In  the  Renaissance  and  Italian  styles  it  was  common  to  introduce 
large  bunches  and  massive  swags  of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  strung  together  with  leaves  in  the  most 
artificial  and  inartistic  manner.  Unfortunately,  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  good  taste  and  natural 
feeling  in  foliage,  the  same  form  of  decoration  is  still  very  largely  pursued  in  numbers  of  our  modern 
buildings,  both  in  England  and  France.  It  is  far  better  to  introduce  fruit  as  naturally  belonging  to  the 
foliage  that  it  accompanies,  and  for  its  beauty  and  opposition  of  form. 

In  mediaeval  decoration  fruit  is  not  much  introduced  among  foliage.  The  maple  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  its  winged  seeds,  and  the  thorn  by  its  berries.  The  oak  is  frequently  shown  with  its 
acorns,  and  the  vine  with  its  grapes,  sometimes  also  nuts  are  introduced  with  the  hazel.  Beyond  this, 
fruit  is  seldom  seen ; but  there  can  be  no  reason,  if  the  fruit  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  work,  why 
it  should  not  be  introduced  more  frequently. 


Fig.  16. 
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As  a general  rule  all  carved  ornamentation,  placed  upon  a surface,  whether  it  be  of  leafage,  flowers 
or  fruit,  should  be  carved  out  of,  or  within,  the  surface  itself.  There  are  exceptions ; as,  for  instance, 
when  extreme  boldness  is  required,  parts  of  the  ornament  may  be  advanced  far  beyond  the  line  of 
surface.  Still  the  ground  from  which  it  springs  should  be  recessed  or  sunk  ; that  is,  the  subject  should 
be  laid  in  a panel.  It  gives  truthfulness  to  the  work,  and  avoids  that  stuck-on  appearance  so  commonly 
practised  in  modern  architecture,  which  appears  to  be  constantly  looking  out  for  projections  upon  which 
to  place  ornamentation.  As  upon  pediments,  cornices,  key-stones,  and  other  parts  projecting  beyond 
the  general  surface  of  the  work — not  at  all  taken  out  of  the  surface,  but  added  to  it — they  become  parts 
stuck  upon  the  structure.  The  ornamentation  is  placed  outside,  hanging  frequently  in  festoons  over  the 
surface  to  be  decorated,  resting  upon  it  or  added  to  it,  instead  of  being  formed  within  it,  and  becoming 
a portion  of  the  work  itself.  Architecture  becomes  a mere  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  fancies  of  the 
decorative  artist,  whose  object  is  to  cover  up  the  architecture  wherever  he  can  extend  his  ornamentation — 
a system  which  must  lead  architecture  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  for  ornamentation  thus  appears 
to  be  endeavouring  to  usurp  its  place — a vicious  principle  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  expressed  his  hope  that  this  most  excellent  and 
interesting  paper  would  not  pass  away  without  giving  rise  to  a discussion,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
points  raised  deserved  consideration  and  debate. 

Air.  Wh.  White,  Fellow,  said,  having  been  much  interested  in  following  Mr.  Colling’s  paper, 
through  all  its  details,  he  would  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  subject  which  had  been  brought  before 
them.  Mr.  Colling  had  explained  to  them  some  of  the  systems  of  outline,  modes  of  dealing  with 
ornament,  and  so  forth,  in  early  work  ; but  he  went  on  to  lament  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  originality 
of  thought  and  feeling,  somehow  or  other,  in  modern  or  even  in  late  mediseval  works.  Mr.  Colling  did 
not,  as  far  as  he  understood,  pretend  to  say  how  it  was  that  character  and  feeling  had  been  lost,  but  he 
lamented  the  loss.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper  it  appeared  to  him  Mr.  Colling  had  himself  supplied 
an  answer  to  the  very  question  which  he  afterwards  raised.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
cause  of  that  degeneracy  had  arisen  almost  entirely  from  the  increasing  practice  of  a mere  imitation  of 
the  outward  expression  of  the  form,  rather  than  the  following  of  the  systematic  and  symbolical  and 
poetical  treatments  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  the  earlier  periods.  He  said  this, 
because  it  was  in  those  earlier  periods,  as  Mr.  Colling  had"  observed,  the  greatest  power  and  the  greatest 
feeling  were  displayed  in  the  foliage.  And  it  was  found  that  in  those  times  they  did  give  prominence 
in  all  their  works  to  the  botanical  and  organic  construction  of  the  plants,  and  followed  a systematic  and 
symbolical  and  poetical  arrangement  in  all  that  they  did.  He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  present 
day  for  many  to  say,  “ It  is  all  very  well  to  profess  to  follow  a symbolical  arrangement,  but  what  is  the 
good  of  symbolism  if  it  can  be  read  by  none  bnt  by  those  who  are  initiated  or  instructed  in  all  its 
interpretations?”  lie  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  everyone  exactly  to  interpret  all  that  had  been 
t'xpresscd  therein  ; but  it  was  evident  that  where  any  such  essentially  systematic  and  intelligent  arrange- 
ment had  been  followed,  there  they  would  find  the  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  expressions  in  art, 
which  appealed  to  them,  not  because  the  exact  mode  or  nature  of  their  arrangement  was  evident  to  the 
popular  eye,  but  because  it  was  there, — pervading  the  work.  Reference  had  also  been  made  to  the 
subject  of  the  colouring  of  flowers.  Colour  was  a subject  which,  he  (Mr.  White)  had  studied  to  some 
little  extent,  from  his  own  intense  delight  in  colour  itself.  And  Mr.  Colling  had  referred  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  foliage  and  tlowcrs  of  all  plants,  diverse  though  they  were  in  their  several  kinds, 
thoroughly  harmonized  throughout.  It  was  a fact,  though  perhaps  not  generally  known  to  those 
present,  that  if  they  picked  to  pieces  the  stem  and  leaves  of  any  plant,  they  would  often,  by  the  naked 
eye  alone,  and  invariably  by  a careful  microscopic  examination,  find  traces  of  the  colours  of  the  petals 
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and  flowers  in  those  leaves  and  stems.  He  said  this  was  a fact  which  they  would  do  well  to  take  up  and 
work  out  for  themselves, — a little  more  scientifically  than  was  commonly  the  custom  now-a-days  to 
pursue  such  studies, — and  it  might  be  followed  out  by  illustrations,  drawn  perhaps  to  a large  scale,  in 
order  to  test  the  effects  of  such  treatment  in  the  general  harmonizing  of  colours, — introducing  similar 
minute  fibres  of  different  colours  within  the  other,  which  should  show  how  and  to  what  extent  those 
harmonies  existed.  There  was  one  other  point,  as  to  fruit  not  being  so  commonly  used  in  mediaeval 
work  as,  it  was  alleged,  it  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  might  be.  He  thought  there  was  good  reason  for 
that.  He  thought  the  chief  botanical  elements  of  construction  and  organization  were  much  more  visible 
in  all  the  parts  of  flowers — in  the  leaves,  buds,  petals  and  other  parts — than  they  were  in  the  full  fruit, 
and  the  botanical  elements  of  the  fruit  itself  were  only  to  be  seen  when  it  was  dissected ; and  fruit  was 
intended  rather  to  be  enjoyed  by  dissection  of  another  sort — in  the  eating — than  in  its  representation  in 
wood  and  stone.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colling  for  this  very 
interesting  paper,  and  he  hoped  some  others  would  also  express  their  views  upon  it,  from  which  they 
might  pick  up  a few  further  ideas. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  Fellow,  said,  that  following  up  the  remarks  which  had  been  made,  he  would 
observe  that  no  special  notice  had  been  taken  this  evening  with  regard  to  the  geometrical  forms  of 
flowers,  which,  in  fact,  possess  an  immense  variety  of  mathematically  geometrical  forms.  Taking  the 
very  familiar  thing — the  ivy  leaf — it  is  found  that  many  of  the  leaves  are  composed  of  double  triangles, 
and  this  was  only  one  of  numerous  instances.  Architectural  foliage  usually  requires  geometrical 
arrangement,  especially  in  surface  ornamentation,  as  Mr.  Colling  so  well  shows  by  the  numerous  and 
very  beautiful  designs  which  he  has  produced.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Colling. 

Mr.  DlGBY  Wyatt,  Fellow,  had  much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  a point  of  great  merit  in 
Mr.  Colling’ s contribution  to  their  entertainment  and  instruction.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  scant 
honour  had  been  done  to  that  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  really  noble  industry  he  had  displayed  in 
providing  such  copious  and  beautiful  illustrations  to  his  paper.  Mr.  Colling  had  not  only  studied  and 
thoroughly  elaborated  his  essay,  but  he  had  brought  before  them  tangible  and  graphic  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  his  theme  alike  to  the  student  and  professor.  Mr.  Wyatt  thought  that  there  was  one 
point  which  had  a little  slipped  from  Mr.  Colling’s  attention  in  dwelling  upon  the  various  special 
conditions  which  generally  served  in  practice  to  determine  the  artistic  treatment  of  foliage, — that  was 
the  process  of  execution  or  manufacture  by  which  the  required  ornament  had  to  be  produced.  Upon 
this, — upon  the  character  of  the  material  in  which  the  decoration  had  to  be  wrought, — and  upon  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  points  of  vision,  and  the  sources  of  illumination,  were  to  a great  extent 
dependent,  not  only  the  form  of  all  well  designed  ornament,  but  its  relative  intricacy  or  simplicity, 
together  with  the  mode  in  which  its  leading  lines  and  parts  required  to  be  set  out,  both  on  the  surface 
and  in  section.  Another  extensive  branch  of  investigation  might  take  its  point  of  departure  from  the 
paper  the  meeting  had  just  been  favoured  with,  viz.,  the  questions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  direct 
imitation  of  nature  might  be  carried  in  ornamentation  with  successful  results  under  varying  conditions  ; 
and  under  what  circumstances  a purely  conventional  treatment  of  form  became  indispensable.  Direct 
imitation  of  nature  had  been  frequently  introduced  into  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  as 
was  well  known,  with  the  best  effect  at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  art;  while  in  what  the  world 
had  concurred  in  recognising  as  master-pieces  in  architecture,  it  had  also  been  occasionally  introduced 
ornamentally  with  very  happy  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  educated  eye  was  constantly  falling  upon 
direct  imitation  of  nature  used  for  structural  embellishment  in  forms  which  appeared  most  repugnant 
to  good  taste.  It  behoved  the  designer,  therefore,  to  study  the  conditions  which  made  natural  imitation 
beautiful  in  one  case,  and  displeasing  in  another.  Important  canons  for  the  guide  of  their  practice 
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might  thus  be  eliminated.  Good  writers  on  imitations  in  the  fine  arts  had  never  fully  treated  the  subject 
of  the  limits  under  which  the  architect  specially  had  to  work  in  this  respect ; though  some  of  the  dicta 
of  such  writers  as  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Winckelman,  Dyce,  Eastlake,  Owen  Jones,  and  Ruskin  were 
worthy  of  careful  notice.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Colling’s  paper,  which  so  amply  illustrated  the  unerring 
beauty  of  nature,  forcibly  reminded  the  speaker  of  a passage  which  occurred  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  White, 
read  at  the  preceding  meeting.  Mr.  Wyatt  regretted  he  had  not  been  present  on  that  occasion,  or  he 
should  certainly  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  a respectful  protest  against  such  a sentiment  as  was 
enunciated  in  the  following  passage: — “Utilitarianism  maybe  one  element  of  beauty  amongst  many 
more  important  ones  ....  Beauty  lives  in  a far  higher  element ; for  the  maximum  of  beauty , in  kind  no 
less  than  in  degree , is  found  mostly  with  the  minimum  of  utilitarianism .”  Now,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  that  this  was  a most  dangerous  article  of  faith ; because  if  they  considered  what  really  was  the 
maximum  of  beauty  in  “ kind,"  they  would  instinctively  be  led  to  recognise  it  in  Divinity,  and  the  purest 
abstract  moral  qualities.  In  these  they  would  find  the  highest  attributes  of  utilitarianism,  in  a beneficent 
adaptation  to  man’s  necessities,  combined  with  that  which  was  the  great  prototype  of  the  most  ethereal 
and  symbolical  beauty.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  turned  to  the  question  of  degree,  they  would 
find  that  all  those  subtle  beauties  of  nature,  upon  which  Mr.  Colling  had  so  well  dilated,  were  generally 
referable  to  some  direct  use, — some  utilitarian  end, — essential  either  to  the  structure  and  purpose  of  the 
object,  or  to  man’s  enjoyment  of  it.  Unless  a lofty  view  of  utilitarianism  was  taken  and  maintained, 
they  would  always  be  liable  to  misapprehend  the  wonderful  harmony  between  useful  purpose  and 
exquisite  form  which  the  divine  will  had  apparently  ordained  should  pervade  creation ; and  which  he 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  certainly  thought  the  architect,  more  than  any  one  else,  should  systematically  endeavour 
to  emulate. 

Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  was  anxious  to  support  most  cordially  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colling, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  excellent  and  instructive  drawings  which  were  exhibited  as 
illustrations.  One  thing  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  would  be  that 
question  of  the  “ art-workman,”  which  had  of  late  years  been  so  much  discussed.  As  regards  archi- 
tectural work,  this  question  very  much  turned  upon  the  enquiry  whether  the  architect  could  be  expected 
to  express  with  sufficient  precision  his  designs  for  ornamentation  by  drawings  of  his  own,  or  whether 
some  one  else  must  do  it  for  him  by  modelling.  Looking  at  the  drawings  now  before  them  he  would 
say,  that  lie  had  great  faith  in  the  idea  that  the  delineative  powers  of  an  architect,  if  directed  to  the 
proper  style  of  drawing,  would  prove  equal  to  the  representation  of  the  most  difficult  designs  of  foliage. 
If  such  a delineative  skill  could  be  perfected,  the  responsibility  would  of  course  rest  more  directly  upon 
the  architect ; but  why  not  ? For  when  they  found  an  architect  complaining  that  he  could  not  get  art- 
workmen  to  follow  out  his  ideas, — to  supply  that  “ vigour  ” and  “ thought,”  and  so  on,  which  were 
necessary,  the  suggestion  must  needs  arise — why  did  he  not  supply  all  this  himself?  The  answer  would 
turn  on  this, — whether  delineation  on  the  flat  is  really  competent  or  not  fully  to  represent  the  ideas  of 
the  designers  of  sculptural  ornamentation.  This  question  was  a very  interesting  one  ; and  being  himself 
accustomed  to  draw  and  not  to  model,  and  being  now  speaking  to  persons  who  as  a rule  were  accustomed 
to  do  the  same,  and  feeling,  as  he  confessed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  modelling  into  the 
ordinary  education  of  young  architects,  he  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  others  present  as  to 
how  far  delineation  on  the  flat  had  proved  in  their  experience  capable  or  not  of  expressing  in  difficult 
cases  the  intention  of  the  designer. 

Mr.  Burges,  Fellow,  made  a few  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  drawings  carried  out  by 
the  so  called  art-workman. 

Mr.  White  begged  to  say  one  word  in  explanation  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in 
reference  to  “ utilitarianism,”  inasmuch  as  he  might  not  have  expressed  himself  with  quite  sufficient 
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clearness  in  the  passage  alluded  to.  But  it  still  seemed  to  him  that  that  which  most  eminently 
proclaimed  itself  utilitarian  to  the  popular  eye,  was  not  that  which  was  most  beautiful ; and  that  beauty 
was  mostly  found  in  works  that  aimed  at  something  more  than  mere  utilitarianism.* 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  said  he  would  ask  leave  to  make  a suggestion,  which  might  lead 
to  the  raising  of  a School  of  Art  Workmen — a school  that  seemed  just  now  to  be  much  needed  and 
much  desired.  Those  acquainted  with  mediaeval  work  would  not  fail  to  recognize  in  that  work  an 
immense  freedom,  of  handling  by  the  carver.  The  Anglo-Norman  beak-head  and  other  enrichments 
would  exemplify  this.  In  the  succeeding  style,  the  tooth  ornament  and  the  dog-head,  showed  what 
could  be  done  by  a few  well-directed  strokes  of  the  tool.  They  all  worked  in  fact  with  the  same  intel- 
lectual and  unhesitating  eye  to  effect  that  the  scene  painter  now  does.  They  produced  very  great  results 
with  very  little  labour ; and  there  was  evidently  an  art-perception  in  those  times  superior  to  that 
ordinarily  possessed  by  workmen  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  it  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  carved  foliage  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  Mr.  Colling  had  spoken 
(but  of  which  he  had  given  no  examples)  was  the  most  beautiful  production  of  any  kind  of  English  art 
whatever.  Though  strongly  marked  by  the  modification  of  nature,  termed  conventionalism,  it  stood  out 
as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  English  art,  and  he  thought  also  of  the  art  of  any  nation  or  time.  His 
chief  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  say,  he  thought  a school  of  such  work  might  be  easily  revived,  if 
the  Government  could  be  induced  to  establish  workmen’s  studios.  Thousands  of  young  workmen  would, 
he  felt  certain,  be  content  to  pass  their  evenings  in  the  study  of  geometry,  free-hand  drawing,  and 
modelling,  and  in  acquiring  such  practical  knowledge  as  would  enhance  the  value  of  their  handiwork  and 
enable  them  to  follow  out  the  indications  they  received  from  the  architects. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  said,  the  time  having  arrived  for  closing  the 
discussion,  which  had  been  a very  interesting  one,  he  would  say  with  reference  to  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Morris,  that  something  like  what  he  proposed  already  existed  in  the  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  the  Architectural  Museum.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  more  schools  for  workmen,  but 
he  confessed  he  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Morris  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  set  up  by  the  Government, 
but  rather  looked  to  a free  art  movement.  With  regard  to  the  question  they  had  been  discussing,  there 
was  one  point  to  which  the  ability  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Colling  could  do  justice,  in  supplement  to  the  paper 
of  that  evening,  which  he  thought  would  be  worth  his  working  out,  viz.  something  like  a theory  upon 
the  question  of  scale — under  what  conditions  foliage  must  be  represented  of  an  absolutely  natural  size — 
under  what  conditions  it  might  be,  or  should  be,  diminished ; and  also  under  what  magnified.  No 
general  law  could,  he  believed,  be  laid  down,  but  every  plant,  or  class  of  plants,  carried  with  itself  its  own 
special  and  varying  probability  of  enlargement  or  diminution.  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  looking- 
for  subjects  for  ornamentation,  was  how  far  the  scientific  horticulture  of  this  country  had  developed  the 
growth  of  trees  of  other  countries,  suitable  by  their  mathematical  forms,  or  the  luxuriance  of  their  leaves 
or  flowers  for  architectural  treatment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  stately  araucaria.  What  form  of  archi- 
tectural foliage  could  be  more  regular  that  the  four  or  five  buds  at  the  crown  of  the  young  shoot  of  the 
araucaria.  Again,  how  rich  and  large  a leaf  was  that  of  the  dialia  suboldii,  like  a fig-  leaf,  but  more 
still  strongly  articulated.  He  merely  mentioned  these  few  instances  that  occurred  to  his  mind  at  the 
moment,  and  in  either  case  quoted  a lovely  tree.  But  again,  among  under  growths  there  was  the  large 
and  rich  foliage  of  the  india  rubber  plant  and  an  infinite  variety  of  ferns  luxuriating  in  our  hot-houses^ 
not  to  mention  the  abnormal  exuberance  of  the  orchidaceous  tribe.  He  would  not  press  the  point,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  the  growth  of  scientific  enterprise  had  antiquated  the  theory 


* Works  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  every  class  of  the  highest  art,  like  the  petals  of  flowers  or  the  rich  hues  of  nature, 
are  surely  for  the  delight  of  the  eye,  by  their  beauty,  rather  than  for  any  “utilitarian”  purpose;  in  them,  indeed,  its  very 
idea  is  singularly  absent. 
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which  relied  exclusively  on  indigenous  forms  of  vegetable  sculpture.  He  was  sure  the  meeting  would 
cordially  adopt  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colling,  not  only  for  the  paper,  but  also  for  the  magnificent 
collection  of  illustrations  which  he  had  hung  on  the  walls.  He  was  only  sorry  that  so  few  should  have 
seen  them ; but  if  consonant  with  their  producer’s  convenience,  he  would  petition  Mr.  Colling  that  they 
should  be  left  where  they  were  for  a few  days  for  better  consideration  than  could  be  given  to  them  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Colling,  Fellow,  in  reply  upon  the  discussion,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  paper  had  been  received,  and  he  had  not  much  to  add  upon  the  discussion.  He  should  mention  that, 
in  a paper  like  this,  he  had  brought  forward  much  more  in  the  way  of  showing  by  illustrations  than  he 
could  describe  to  them  in  detail;  but  he  had  published  a work  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  had  more 
carefully  gone  into  the  whole  matter.  In  the  limits  of  a short  paper  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  go 
thoroughly  through  every  part  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Nash  had  referred  to  the  geometrical  part  of  the 
question.  He  had  already  read  a paper  there  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  had  explained  the 
geometrical  divisions  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  he  was  afraid  to  touch  upon  that  point  again  for  fear  of 
repeating  himself.  In  reply  to  Mr.  White,  he  would  say  he  had  felt  in  the  works  of  the  present  day 
there  was  not  to  be  found  that  art-feeling  which  they  could  trace  in  some  of  the  old  works.  He  could 
not  explain  how  or  why  it  was.  Mr.  White  said  he  had  answered  himself  upon  this  point,  but  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.  While  sketching  portions  of  the  Norman  doorways  at  Ely  he  was  astonished  to  see 
the  beauty,  feeling,  and  great  expression  that  was  given  to  the  work  there — much  more  than  could  be 
seen  in  modem  work.  He  could  not  say  why  they  did  not  get  it  now ; but  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
he  did  not  see  such  work  in  modern  times.  With  regard  to  the  next  point  introduced — how  far  nature 
should  be  followed,  or  to  what  extent  it  should  be  conventionalized,  was  a difficult  point,  and  it  must 
remain  with  the  artist  himself  to  give  his  own  translation  of  nature,  and  develop  his  own  feeling  as  to 
the  extent  of  conventional  feeling  which  he  would  give  to  his  work.  But  in  painted  decoration  they 
might  have  a thing  more  natural  than  in  sculpture.  If  they  followed  nature  too  literally  much  of  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  was  lost.  Therefore  it  was  essential  to  treat  nature  in  a broader  manner,  so  as 
to  get  the  necessary  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  sculpture.  He  diiffered  from  Mr.  Morris,  and  con- 
sidered that  work  ought  to  a certain  extent  to  be  of  a scene  painting  character,  namely,  to  gain  effect 
according  to  the  position  in  which  the  work  was  placed.  Let  it  be  effective  from  the  distance  at  which 
it  was  to  be  seen,  and  too  much  work  should  not  be  put  into  it  lest  the  effect  should  be  destroyed.  He 
referred  to  the  difference  between  Roman  and  Greek  foliage.  The  Greeks  always  kept  it  simple  in 
modelling,  while  the  Romans  cut  up  the  foliage  in  such  deep  lines  that  they  lost  the  form  of  the  leaf 
itself.  The  shadow  was  as  strong  on  the  leaf  as  it  was  on  the  ground.  This  should  not  be  the  case. 
As  to  the  art-workman,  he  begged  to  say  he  thought  he  was  very  necessary,  and  they  had  not  up  to  the 
present  time  ever  met  with  such  a one  as  they  ought  to  have.  He  decidedly  agreed  with  Mr.  Burges 
that  they  might  make  a drawing  as  perfect  as  possible;  they  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others;  but 
when  it  was  carved  or  worked  from  it  was  all  a downward  process.  If  they  made  the  drawing  ever  so 
good  they  wanted  the  executant  to  work  vp  from  it,  and  not  doivn  from  it.  [Mr.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Where  the  drawing  was  bad  the  art-workman  improved;  where  it  was  good  he  came  down  below  it.] 
Mr.  COLLING  added,  As  to  the  scale  at  which  nature  should  be  represented,  as  touched  upon  by  the 
President,  lie  would  say  lie  entirely  agreed  with  M.  Viollct-le-Duc  in  his  ably  written  article  ‘ La  Flore, 
in  his  ‘ Dictionnaire  Baiswnnc  de  l’Architecture,’  in  which  he  said  all  sculptured  decoration  in  medheval 
time  was  taken  from  the  smallest  plants  in  nature,  which  were  increased  to  a scale  that  suited  the 
purpose  of  the  artist,  and  in  large  vegetable  forms  they  never  found  the  beauty  which  was  met  with  in 
the  small  species.  That  was  why  he  referred  so  much  to  magnifying  objects.  It  was  a wonderful  fact 
in  nature,  that  the  more  minute  it  was  the  more  beautiful,  and  the  larger  it  was  the  more  common-place 
it  appeared. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colling  having  been  cariied  unanimously,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Under  the  title  of  this  paper  I must  not  now  attempt  to  address  you  on  the  many  methods  and  styles 
of  architectural  decoration.  That  would  require  rather  a course  of  lectures  than  one  such  as  this.  My 
subject  is  essentially  that  of  painting  allied  to  architecture.  This  subject  must  soon  receive  a deeper 
attention  from  the  leading  artists  of  the  day,  and  members  of  your  Institute.  A few  years  ago  it  was 
all  but  ignored. 

Colour  as  an  element  in  architectural  effect  is,  in  public  estimation,  a novelty.  The  taste  of  the 
last  generation  was  educated  in  a purism  which  kept  the  arts  estranged.  The  poetry  of  language  was 
indeed  allowed  the  aid  of  song  and  harmonies, — but  the  poetry  of  form  was  disallowed  all  aid  from  the 
music  of  fair  colours.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect  knew  little  or  nothing  of  each  other’s 
arts.  The  idea  of  modulating  them  into  one  great  stream  was  hardly  dreamt  of ; and  they  cared  for 
each  other  as  little  as  they  knew.  The  public  cared  for  none  of  those  things ; and  the  few  who  were 
spared  from  politics,  commerce  or  fighting,  received  as  gospel  the  common  art  tradition  of  their  day  that 
colour  was  the  province  of  pictures,  and  that  sculpture  and  architecture  were  sacred  alone  to  the  ideal  of 
abstract  form.  This  was  the  art  religion  of  the  day ; all  else  was  sacrilege.  There  was  much  truth  in 
it, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  with  all  our  emancipation  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  art,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  very  much  to  reverence  and  admire  in  a school  even  of  such  limited 
knowledge.  Its  foundation  lay  in  an  idea  of  purity,  in  a recognition  of  the  excellence  of  abstract 
beauty,  and  in  that  modesty  of  art  which  is  implied  by  singleness  of  purpose.  The  very  fact  of  that 
straining  at  an  ideal  so  pure  was  admirable.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  danger  of  defilement  by 
any  element  of  sensuousness.  I fear  that  our  emancipated  school  of  thought  in  matters  of  art  is  too 
proudly  independent.  Freedom  in  art,  no  less  than  freedom  in  politics,  needs  discipline  to  make  it  safe. 

The  employment  of  colour  in  architecture  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  perfection  is  now  too  generally 
admitted  to  need  proof  or  argument.  The  beauty  of  nude  and  colourless  forms  may  be,  and  often  is, 
very  great.  But  they  need  to  be  of  the  highest  art  to  bear  the  trial  of  such  nude  exposure.  Such 
beauty,  the  nude  beauty  of  uncoloured  architecture,  is  certainly  of  the  most  pure  and  abstract  kind. 
Architecture  is  an  intellectual  creation.  It  may  delight,  attract  and  awe  the  multitude,  and  no  doubt 
it  does;  but  I doubt  the  power  of  the  multitude  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  its  poetry.  It  is  too 
artificial,  too  abstract,  too  exclusive  of  all  that  is  common  to  external  nature  to  command  all  hearts. 
There  is  a note  wanting  in  its  scale.  One  touch  might  bring  all  the  refinement  of  its  calculated 
symmetry  into  a closer  harmony  with  nature; — one  touch  might  bring  the  abstractions  of  human  mind 
into  closer  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  — one  touch  alone ; and  that  is  the  touch  of  colour. 

A thing  of  colour  is  a thing  of  life.  A colourless  thing  in  nature,  if  there  be  one,  savours  more 
of  death  than  life.  In  art  a colourless  thing  is  but  a passionless  abstraction.  It  may  be,  in  both,  pure 
and  lovely,  even  though  the  idea  of  life  may  have  no  part  wilh  it.  But  as  life  is  better  than  death,  so 
are  things  which  suggest  it ; and  so  it  results  that  as  nature  without  colour  is  inconceivable,  so  art 
without  colour  is  incomplete. 

How  then  shall  we  apply  this  deduction  to  architecture  ? If  the  composition  of  its  forms  have 
little  or  no  precedent  in  nature,  whence  are  the  principles  of  its  colour  to  be  drawn  ? I grant  the 
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difficulty,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  people’s  eyes  are  so  habituated  to  the  poetry  of  puritan  white- 
wash or  to  purist  nudity,  that  colour  comes  upon  them  as  a separate  idea,  clashing  with  that  of  form.  I am 
not  surprised  at  it.  It  is  often  less  their  fault  than  that  of  the  artists.  Incompetent  persons  are  entrusted 
with  an  art,  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  which  they  have  no  more  idea  than  their  employers.  There 
are  few  more  difficult  problems  in  art  than  the  combination  of  painting  with  sculpture  and  architecture. 
The  result  is  often  most  unsatisfactory,  and  neither  artist  nor  employer  know  why  ; and  until  the 
province,  not  merely  of  each  art,  but  of  each  branch  of  it,  be  clearly  recognised  both  by  artists  and 
their  patrons,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  rescue  from  that  confusion  of  ideas  which  now  make  any 
harmonious  combination  of  those  arts  impossible. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  our  own  there  appear  to  have  been  three  distinct  methods  of  architectural 
painting  in  common  use.  Fresco,  encaustic  and  tempera.  There  were  many  modifications  of  each. 
Their  history  is  of  great  practical  value  to  us.  The  earliest  method  was  that  of  tempera, — the  fixing 
of  colour  pigment  to  a surface  by  some  retentive  and  protective  medium.  Size  was  the  oldest  and 
commonest — as  used  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  to  our  own.  Wax,  too,  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  them  as  a medium  in  tempera.  It  becomes  a water  colour  medium  by  admixture  with  egg  or  alkali. 
It  is,  however,  of  little  moment  to  us,  except  for  its  archeological  interest,  what  was  used  in  such  a 
climate  as  Egypt. 

In  Greece  and  Italy,  the  method  most  valued  for  its  durability  was  the  encaustic.  It  was  very 
variously  used — so  much  so,  that  that  word  came  to  be  employed  in  any  method  in  which  wax  formed 
the  principal  ingredient.  Wax  was  in  all  probability  the  earliest  protective  vehicle  used  for  colours  in 
the  architectural  painting  of  the  Greeks.  Their  earliest  temples  were  of  wood,  and  so  too  were  their 
statues.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  maritime  Greeks,  whose  principal  emporium  was  Egypt,  could 
have  remained  uninfluenced  by  what  they  saw  there,  where  every  work  of  art  or  ingenuity  was  rich  with 
natural  or  artificial  colours.  As  they  preserved  and  painted  their  wooden  ships,  so  would  they  preserve 
and  paint  their  wooden  temples.  The  tradition  that  they  did  so  is  recorded  by  Vitruvius,  who  states 
that  the  Greeks  covered  the  ends  of  beams  or  roof  timbers  exposed  to  the  weather  with  blue  wax.  The 
exceeding  softness  of  the  effect  of  colour  used  with  a wax  medium,  was  just  what  the  Greeks  desired. 
It  was  used  in  various  ways,  with  a brush,  with  a spatula,  with  the  encaustic  process,  and  without  it. 
Wax  was  also  the  main  ingredient  in  the  circumlitio  of  statues.  The  statue-painters  were  known  as 
eyKaurrrai,  i.  e.,  artists  who  used  wax.  The  advantages  of  its  use  on  marble,  whether  of  architecture  or 
of  sculpture,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  colour,  were  its  permanence  and  transparency,  and  its 
resistance  of  amospheric  influences.  Examples  of  painted  surfaces  from  the  Theseum,  the  Propyloea, 
and  the  Pinacotheca  at  Athens,  were  not  long  ago  submitted  to  analysis  by  Mr.  Farraday,  in  England, 
and  to  a French  chemist,  M.  Landerer,  and  in  almost  every  case  wax  was  discovered  by  them  as  the 
medium  of  the  colours.  It  was  also  the  favourite  medium  for  moveable  pictures.  A mode  of  its  use  is 
illustrated  in  a small  painting  found  at  Pompeii,  where  an  artist  is  represented  mixing  his  colours  on  a 
stone  slab  with  a fire  burning  beneath  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  medium  most  common  in  use 
for  architectural  decoration  by  the  Romans  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks ; and  it  was  used  for  all  sorts  of 
artistic  purposes  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Wax  is  prescribed  among  the  recipes  of  the  Lucca  MS. 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  MS.  of  Eraclius  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  In  the  French  MS. 
of  Pierre  de  St.  Audcmar  it  is  prescribed  as  a varnish  to  protect  vermilion  from  the  damp  and  air.  And 
throughout  the  old  documents  of  English  works  of  art  connected  with  painted  architecture,  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  ingredient  commonly  supplied  to  painters. 

In  mcdiawal  art,  the  encaustic  system  of  burning  in  the  wax  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
north  of  the  Alps.  Wax  is  prescribed  in  the  French  MS.  of  La  Begue,  in  tho  ^fteenth  century,  to  be 
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mixed  with  white  lead  as  a ground  for  painting ; and  otherwise  used  also  with  size  and  mastic. 
The  receipt  of  an  English  artist  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  found  not  long  ago  at  Rochester, 
describing  its  use,  when  melted  with  resins  and  other  materials. 

I am  strongly  convinced  by  the  universal  opinion  of  artists  employed  in  architectural  painting, 
from  the  early  days  of  Greek  art  to  those  of  the  later  middle  ages  in  Europe,  that  wax  was  the  most 
highly  valued  ingredient  in  their  hands.  It  was  commonly  used  by  them  as  a ground  for  their  work,  a 
medium  for  their  .colours,  and  a varnish  for  protection  against  damp  and  air.  It  has  also  the  invaluable 
qualities  of  durability  in  itself,  permanancy  of  colour,  transparency,  and  freedom  from  any  chemical 
action  on  the  most  delicate  mineral  or  vegetable  colours. 

The  other  two  methods  used  in  wall  painting  were  tempera  and  fresco.  The  controversy  about 
buon  fresco  and  fresco  secco,  used  by  the  great  Greek  artists,  is  of  no  great  practical  consequence  to  us. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  buon  fresco  was  used  by  them ; the  question  being  only  how  far  that  system  was 
used  in  the  higher  branches  of  art.  The  argument  inclines  to  a peculiar  method  between  the  real  fresco  and 
the  secco.  Fresco  secco  is  this, — the  fresh  plaster  is  allowed  to  set,  and  thus  far  only  to  be  secco — the 
wall  is  wetted  for  use,  and  the  colours  used  with  lime  for  white,  and  lime  water  for  a vehicle — whereas 
the  method  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  classic  days  appears  to  have  been  this,  viz.,  to  lay  upon 
a secco  wall  (i.  e.,  where  the  plaster  had  set)  a fresh  wash  of  lime,  into  or  upon  which,  before  it  set,  the 
artist  painted  ad  libitum. 

The  methods  commonly  used  in  England  were  of  various  kind  of  tempera.  Real  fresco  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  practised  in  England.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  Christian  art  much 
before  the  time  of  Cennini.  It  was  probably  first  used  at  Pisa,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  serious  objection  to  fresco  of  any  sort,  is,  of  course,  the  very  limited  number  of  colours 
which  will  bear  the  action  of  lime.  Its  excellence  is  in  the  mellowness  of  its  effects,  and  freedom  from  a 
glossy  surface,  a quality  absolutely  necessary  for  mural  painting.  But  its  surface,  unprotected  by  any 
varnish,  or  coating  of  any  sort — its  colours  held  in  their  places  only  by  the  crystalising  of  the  lime  water 
— its  porous,  or  at  least  granulated  surface,  on  which  damp  and  "minute  fungus  find  an  easy  lodgment, 
disqualify  it  from  being  trusted  where  walls  are  constantly  exposed  to  an  alternation  of  damp  atmosphere 
and  hot  multitudes. 

Tempera  painting  has  many  modes  of  work.  Oil  is  found  in  some  of  its  recipes.  Oil  appears  to 
have  been  of  very  ancient  use.  A Greek  writer,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  describes  the 
preparation  and  the  use  of  drying  oils.  The  monk  Eraclius  mentions  its  use  in  architectural  decoration  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  thus  : • 1 If  you  wish  to  paint  a column  or  a stone,  take  white  lead  and 
grind  it  with  oil.”  He  then  describes  the  thin  film  of  gesso  or  cement  with  which  all  finished  architecture 
was  covered,  and  adds  : “ You  may  then  paint  upon  it  in  colours  mixed  with  oil.”  As  he  was  the  compiler 
of  old  Greek  art  traditions,  we  may  suppose  him  thus  giving  an  account  of  oil  painting  used  by 
Byzantine  artists,  and  even  by  those  of  still  greater  antiquity.  But  oil  is  a very  bad  vehicle  for 
architectural  painting  where  it  cannot  be  protected  by  a varnish  on  account  of  the  gloss. 

But  I must  not  weary  you  with  the  details  of  technicality  and  materials. 

Art  owes  a greater  debt  to  whitewash  than  it  might  like  at  first  to  avow.  Whitewash  preserved 
the  portrait  of  Dante  to  Italy,  and  the  records  of  much  ancient  art  to  England.  The  Puritans’  whitewash 
was  as  good  as  a museum  for  the  works  it  protected.  But  those  works  are  now  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  improving  influences  of  restoration  committees.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  the  actual  culprit  of 
this  ruthless  destruction,  because  the  builder  employed  in  repairs  shields  himself  behind  the  stupid 
ignorance  of  his  men,  the  architect  shelters  himself  behind  the  stupidity  of  the  builder,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  subscription  list  smile  safely  under  the  asgis  of  limited  liability.  There  has  been  a 
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revolution  of  public  taste.  It  has  now  gone  from  one  bad  thing  to  another;  from  whitewash  to  bare  walls. 
Public  taste  began  to  wake  to  a sense  of  its  own  impurity — and  then  rushed  into  immoderate  use  of  soap  and 
water.  The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  early  works  of  English  art  has  been  grievous.  Much  was  bad,  no 
doubt : but  the  good  has  gone  with  it,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  record  of  their  composition,  the  incidents 
of  their  history,  and  the  expression  of  their  poetry  are  gone  also.  There  are,  however,  scraps  enough 
left  to  form  for  us  the  alphabet  of  restoration.  No  geological  catastrophy  ever  denuded  a continent 
more  completely  than  the  flood  of  modern  Purism,  under  the  lying  name  of  Restoration,  has  laid  bare 
the  architecture  of  our  ancestors.  They  have  bared  its  very  bones.  No  martyr  was  ever  more  effectually 
flayed.  The  finer  taste  of  other  days  had  covered  the  hideous  mortar  joints  and  rough  masonry  of  the 
interior  of  buildings  with  a film  of  fine  cement  or  gesso.  But  this  has  all  been  scraped  away  under  the 
unhappy  ignorance  that  this  too  was  merely  whitewash.  The  exteriors  had  been  left  rough  by  the 
builders,  all  fitly  and  rightly  enough,  to  suit  the  action  of  rough  times  and  rough  climates — but  the 
interiors  were  to  meet  only  the  gentler  action  of  men’s  thoughts  and  men’s  prayers.  Roughness  and 
refinement  are  both  elements  of  sublimity  in  art,  but  they  can  never  change  places.  What  would  give 
masculine  grandeur  to  an  exterior  would  mar  all  good  effects  within.  The  last  touch  given  to  the 
interior  was  to  soften  down  the  asperities  of  the  rough  materials.  Coarse  lines  and  broken  joints  of 
mortar  confounded  the  finer  forms  of  architecture.  A thin  film  of  fine  cement  resolved  those  discords 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  colourist.  But  now-a-days  colour,  whitewash,  gesso  and  all  are  gone. 
Architecture,  first  washed  of  its  dirt,  then  deprived  of  its  complexion,  and,  last  of  all,  denuded  of  its 
very  skin,  is  presented  to  us  in  a state  of  nudity,  which  we  are  then  called  on  to  admire  ! This  ruthless 
process,  besides  its  effect  on  countless  minor  buildings,  has  reduced  the  interiors  even  of  some  cathedrals 
to  a condition  of  bare  masonry  and  vaulting,  comparable  only  to  that  of  a common  beer  cellar — and, 
among  others,  has  given  the  two  grand  shafts,  which  rise  from  the  floor  to  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  of 
Ely,  the  appearance  of  two  huge  piles  of  double  Gloucester  cheeses.  These  are  but  illustrations  : they 
are,  alas,  too  common. 

That  colour  had  its  place  in  architectural  effect,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  its  perfection,  has  been 
a principle  recognised  in  all  times  and  countries,  irrespective  of  climates,  or  even  of  conditions  of 
civilization.  I by  no  means  insist  that  this  should  bind  us  to  its  adoption.  The  intelligence  of  one 
generation  need  never  be  a slave  to  that  of  another.  But  the  fact  of  art  having  been  unanimous  in  its 
greatest  and  purest  age,  whether  of  Pagan  or  of  Christian  times,  on  this  subject,  is  a sufficient  reason  for 
our  enquiry  whether  our  preference  for  uncoloured  objects  is  a purer  taste,  as  some  people  are  apt  to 
arrogate  to  themselves,  or  whether  it  be  not,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  a simple  deficiency  of  perceptive 
powers,  and  the  evidence  of  an  elementary,  incohate  and  limited  taste. 

In  the  greatest  days  of  classic  and  Christian  art,  sculpture,  as  well  as  architecture,  was  coloured. 
In  other  words,  the  same  spirit  imbued  those  arts.  The  interiors  of  public  buildings  appear  to  have  been 
most  richly  decorated.  The  fine  sense  of  the  Greek  revolted  against  the  blots  of  dead  white  with  which 
uncoloured  sculpture  would  have  marred  the  unity  of  his  architectural  effects. 

The  objections  urged  by  many  persons  against  coloured  sculpture  appear  to  me  to  arise  from  two 
causes.  One,  and  perhaps  the  main  one,  is  this : that  while  possessed  of  a full  amount  of  ocular 
perception  of  colours,  and  even  a great  love  for  them,  they  fail  in  their  intellectual  appreciation  as  things 
,jr  qualities  of  purest  poetry  and  great  significance.  Colour  associated  with  form,  to  use  their  own 
words,  interferes  with  the  purity  of  abstract  idea.  It  distracts  their  mind.  They  are  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  its  sensuousness.  They  lay  down,  as  a theory,  that  sculpture  has  one,  and  only  one,  element 
0f  excellence,  the  beauty  of  abstract  form.  It  has  indeed  that  element  of  perfection— but  that  is  no 
argument  that  abstract  form,  to  be  beautiful,  must  necessarily  be  dead  white,  ^hey  appear  to  possess 
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the  sensuous,  and  to  want  the  intellectual  capacity  for  colour,  and  to  recognise  in  it,  when  combined  with 
any  art  but  that  of  picture,  a quality  inimical  to  the  purity  of  idea.  Is  nature,  then,  so  entire  a type  of 
sensuousness?  Are  flowers  and  shells,  and  a thousand  other  things,  less  pure  than  pieces  of  white 

stone  ?'  Have  they  no  abstract  beauty  of  pure  form  ? Pure  form  is  indeed  most  lovely,  under  any 

circumstances.  Pure  colour  is  most  lovely  too.  In  their  combination  two  purities  cannot  produce 
impurity — but  rather  they  help  to  make  each  other  perfect. 

The  other  cause  of  objection  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  an  exaggerated  idea  of  colour,  and  in  the  con- 
ception of  a realistic,  low,  material  sentiment  in  its  use,  which  is  indeed  the  very  opposite  of  what  its 

advocates  maintain.  Colour  in  art  is  to  make  the  beauty  of  all  objects  still  more  beautiful.  It  would 

not  make  them  more  beautiful  if  it  made  them  less  pure.  Abstract  beauty  of  form  may  be  as  great  in 
any  object,  whether  it  be  of  one  colour  or  of  many.  Colour  rightly,  purely,  used,  will  never  be  a 
mockery.  It  will  never  be  sufferable  in  pure  art  to  use  colour  to  make  an  object  appear  to  be  other  than 
what  it  is.  The  quality  of  abstract  beauty  is  the  highest  excellence  of  the  highest  art.  It  may  be  that 
statues  have  been  painted  to  mimic  flesh;  but  that  moment  pure  colour  was  prostituted  by  such  abuse. 
But  why  does  a sculptor  imitate  the  softest  dimples  of  the  flesh?  Why  does  the  modern  sculptor 
prefer  marble  to  all  other  materials,  as  in  granulation  and  transparency  most  like  flesh?  I do  not  accuse 
him  of  a desire  to  deceive  by  those  soft  dimples  or  that  translucent  surface ; but  I claim  for  colour  an 
equal  freedom  from  intention  to  deceive.  I claim  for  it  the  power  to  soften  the  softness  of  his  marble 
dimples,  to  mellow  the  crudeness  of  his  marble  imitation  of  humanity,  and  to  harmonise  the  surface  of 
his  work  with  the  universal  rule  and  use  of  nature.  That  is  the  use  of  colour  purely  and  rightly 
employed  in  sculpture.  That  was  the  use  of  it  in  its  best  days.  In  archaic  art,  colour  may  have  been 
violent  and  even  vulgar ; in  the  decline  of  art  it  was  misused  to  imitation  and  voluptuousness.  But  in 
the  highest  days  of  art,  when  coloured  sculpture  was  neither  chargeable  with  the  vulgarity  of  violence 
on  the  one  side,  nor  the  vulgarity  of  imitation  on  the  other,  the  untinted  statue  was  singled  out  for 
exceptional  notice.  The  Venus  of  Cnidos  is  the  common  illustration  of  this.  But  the  illustration 
merely  goes  to  this,  that  the  statue  was  not  painted  flesh  colour.  In  the  days  of  Praxiteles  no 
completed  work  is  mentioned  with  admiration  for  being  left  in  raw  marble.  The  well  known  circumlitio, 
or  encaustic  wash,  was  as  universal  for  the  softening  of  the  crude  marble  surface  as  the  varnishing  an 
oil  picture  is  now.  Statues  painted  in  mimicry  of  nature  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Plato,  and  admired 
only  as  objects  of  rare  ingenuity,  not  quoted  as  models  of  poetic  art.  But,  irrespective  of  mere  imita- 
tion, there  was  certainly  no  timidity  of  colouring,  nor  any  squeamish  value  of  mere  materials.  Wood 
marble,  and  bronze  were  coloured  and  gilt  in  the  best  age  of  classic  art.  It  has  been  suggested  tha>. 
the  practice  of  polychrome  in  sculpture  had  its  origin  in  the  rich  draperies  with  which  the  archaic 
wooden  figures  had  been  clothed.  But  it  seems  to  me  a degrading  estimate  of  men’s  artistic  sense,  in 
the  use  of  colour,  to  trace  it  thus.  The  great  statues  of  ivory  and  gold  could  have  had  nothing  in 
common  with  such  an  origin  as  that.  We  cannot  tell  whence  any  taste  may  have  been  derived;  but 
when  a nation,  so  highly  endowed  with  artistic  perceptions  as  the  Greeks,  could  rarely,  if  ever,  tolerate  a 
colourless  thing,  whether  in  sculpture  or  in  architecture,  it  is  an  indignity  to  attribute  their  use  of  colour 
to  habit  or  tradition,  or  to  trace  the  chryselephantine  work  of  Phideas  to  the  barbarous  draperies 
of  archaic  gods. 

The  art  of  the  statue  painter  was  as  distinct  from  all  others  as  that  of  the  landscape  painter, 
or  miniature  or  figure  painter,  is  now.  We  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  infer  that  sculpture,  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  white.  The  mere  encaustic  of  Punic  wax  and  oil  mellowed 
the  crudeness  of  its  tint.  The  works  of  the  greatest  sculptures  in  various  marbles,  in  bronze,  in  ebony, 
in  ivory  and  gold,  with  painted  draperies  and  golden  hair,  with  parcel  gilt  ornament  and  inlaid  silver, 
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must  induce  the  belief  and  warrant  the  opinion  that  in  those  days  of  art’s  greatest  creative  genius,  in 
those  days  of  the  intensest  perception  of  the  abstract  beauty  of  form  in  sculpture,  colour  was  recognized 
as  an  element  of  excellence  to  make  that  beauty  perfect. 

In  the  painted  architecture  of  Christendom,  sculpture  was  not,  as  in  classic  art,  a principal,  but 
an  accessory.  In  Gothic  work,  therefore,  statue  painting,  although  often  most  refined  in  colour  and 
in  ornament,  seldom  rose  above  the  art  of  architectural  decoration. 

The  polychrome  of  the  ancients  was  as  contemporaneous  with  the  architecture  as  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  allowed.  The  uncoloured  temple  or  public  building  was  mentioned  as  being  as  exceptional 
as  the  uncoloured  statue.  A well  known  case  is  that  of  the  Prytaneum  and  the  Agora  of  Syphnos, 
which  Herodotus  mentions  as  white-fronted,  in  a manner  implying  their  newness  and  unfinished  condition 
at  a critical  juncture  of  their  history. 

We  have  reasons  to  infer  by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  and  to  know  by  existing  examples, 
that  the  polychrome  of  sculpture  was  supported  not  only  by  the  rich  colours  of  the  interior  walls,  but 
also  by  furniture  of  marble  and  inlaid  metals,  ornaments  and  vases  of  terra  cotta,  inlaid  pictures  and 
mosaics,  and  more  richly  still  with  the  costly  beauties  of  rich  embroidery.  There  was  no  cowardice,  no 
quakerism  of  so  called  “ quiet”  colouring  in  those  days.  Imagine  what  such  a statue  as  that  of  the 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  or  still  more  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  would  have  appeared  with  its  many 
coloured  materials,  with  ivory  for  its  flesh,  and  that  too  probably  enhanced,  as  the  ancient  fashion  was, 
with  encaustic  tinting,  with  gold  for  its  enrichment,  and  its  drapery  diapered  in  painted  colours  of  fruit 
and  flowers ; imagine  such  a figure,  perfected  by  all  that  art  could  concentrate  upon  a single  idea,  by 
form  and  colour,  ideality  and  realism  of  the  highest  and  rarest,  seated  in  a modern  public  hall,  of  which, 
as  is  most  common,  the  colours  of  its  walls  alternate  with  tints  of  putty  and  of  mud,  picked  out  with  a 
modest  dilution  of  raspberry  cream.  But  I am  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  advocating  violence  of  colour 
because  I advocate  power  in  its  use. 

In  such  magnificent  beauty  as  in  the  works  of  Phidias,  in  their  full  glory  of  polychrome,  natural 
and  artificial,  we  do  not  hear  regrets  of  the  great  sculptor  himself,  or  complaints  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  colour  interfered  with  the  beauty  of  their  form.  In  their  days  was  realised  that  power  of  artistic 
combination  by  which  colour  could  be  felt  as  pure  and  beautiful  in  art  as  it  was  in  a rainbow.  In  those 
days  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  form,  as  represented  by  the  highest  ideal  of  architecture  and  of 
sculpture,  could  be  and  was  recognised  no  more  in  the  Venus  of  Cnidos  than  in  the  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon ; no  more  in  the  white  shafts  and  cornices  of  Syphnos  than  in  the  coloured  glories  of  Athens, 
Elis,  and  iEgina.  No,  in  those  days,  to  which  we  turn  with  reverence  for  the  classic  education  of  art 
as  for  the  classic  education  of  its  literature,  we  hear  nothing  of  that  bald  idea,  which  seems  to  me  to 
imply  either  poverty  of  sense  or  poverty  of  imagination,  that  the  ideal  of  the  purity  of  abstract  form  is 
marred  if  it  be  clothed  in  colour.  The  ideal  of  form  is  indeed  most  pure  and  lovely;  but  I am 
convinced  that,  as  in  ancient  days,  so  too  in  our  own,  a larger  hearted,  and  not  less  pure  minded  per- 
ception of  its  excellence  will  find  no  hindrance  in  its  association  with  the  excellency  of  ideal  colour, 
but  rather  will  love  the  loveliness  of  colour  which  only  makes  the  ideal  form  more  lovely  still,  as  it  has 
nature  for  its  universal  guide,  and  human  sympathies  for  its  universal  exponent. 

If  ever  there  were  a science,  if  ever  an  art  of  which  the  whole  sentiment  was  expressed  in  that  of 
the  ideal  of  abstract  beauty,  it  is  architecture.  In  its  every  feature  it  is  a human  invention.  Its  forms, 
indeed,  are  consonant  with  those  of  natural  beauty — its  powers  are  in  conformity  with  those  of  natural 
laws — but  in  its  own  completeness  it  is  a pure  and  original  conception  of  beauty  which  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  realms  of  nature.  It  exists  only  as  the  embodiment  of  a great  and  beautiful  idea. 

The  excellency  of  all  tine  art  lies  in  its  ideality.  Sculpture  inclines  tos  arrogate  to  itself  too  exclu- 
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sively  the  highest  ideal  of  form  in  its  purely  abstract  sense — but  most  beautiful,  most  inexhaustible  as 
its  resources  are,  it  must  rely  for  the  power  of  its  effects,  not  so  much  on  abstract  beauty,  of  which  the 
world  in  general  can  rarely  realise  the  idea,  but  on  human  reality,  human  sympathy,  embodied  in  the 
beauty  of  human  form,  which  it  is  the  province  of  sculpture  to  accentuate  and  express.  For  abstract 
beauty,  therefore,  architecture  stands  the  first.  To  amplify  the  ideal  of  its  beauty  it  has  long  since 
modulated  all  other  arts  within  itself,  the  arts  of  form,  of  colour  and  design,  the  arts  of  technic 
mechanism,  and  aesthetic  poetry. 

A serious  question  in  the  revival  of  architectural  painting  is  the  revival  of  its  ancient  styles. 

The  argument  that  such  revival  would  be  only  retrogression  must,  in  consistency,  forbid  recurrence 
to  the  very  styles  of  architecture  itself,  no  less  than  to  the  styles  of  its  decoration. 

If  progress  is  to  be  based  on  the  step  last  gained,  the  genius  of  our  arts  must  take  wing  from  the 
tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  floor  of  last  year’s  Exhibition.  I find  no  fault  with  the  Palace  or 
the  Exhibition,  but  I see  no  hope  for  the  architectural  art  of  the  future  but  in  the  revival  of  all  that 
excellence  of  the  arts  of  past  times,  which,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  has  been  allowed  to  die, — 
revival,  I say,  not  of  mere  copyism,  not  of  undiscriminating  repetition,  not  such  as  some  mere  sentiment 
would  suggest,  or  some  limited  favoritism  would  dote  upon — but,  with  the  larger  hearted  purpose,  to 
find  a base  from  which  our  arts  might  rise,  with  the  firm  footing  of  definite  principle. 

I believe  that  we  do  find  such  definite  principle  in  the  arts  of  past  times.  Our  arts,  on  the  contrary, 
are  now  a very  republic  of  antagonisms.  They  have  thereby  lost  dignity  through  self-contradiction. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  discipline  that  any  great  school  of  art  can  have  its  spring.  Men  may  differ  in 
opinion,  for  we  have  but  little  contemporaneous  record,  how  great  schools  of  art  have  arisen.  But, 
whether  it  was  by  accident,  by  intuition  or  by  principle,  I care  not  now  to  argue,  but  the  result  was 
most  assuredly  this,  that  in  the  earlier  styles,  both  classic  and  Christian,  is  found  the  production  of 
magnificence  in  architectural  effect  by  the  union  of  arts,  which  was  lost  by  the  development  of  their 
independence. 

It  is  to  such  a disciplined  union  as  that,  that  the  architecture  of  the  future  had  best  rely. 

A definite  style,  no  matter  of  what  age,  was  the  expression  of  a definite  idea;  that  style  was  perfected 
by  the  union  of  many  arts.  The  more  perfect  their  union,  the  more  perfect  the  expression  of  that  idea. 
Destroy  that  union,  and  you  destroy  the  very  means  of  its  expression.  The  whole  charm  of  style  lay 
in  the  purity  and  clearness  of  its  voice.  The  charm  of  all  styles  lay  in  their  clear  expression  of  individual 
character.  It  is  to  indifference  or  to  want  of  power  to  recognise  this,  that  the  failure  of  so  much  in 
modern  art  is  attributable.  The  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  and  all  its  music  is  gone. 

If,  then,  I argue  for  a revival  of  ancient  systems  in  their  completeness,  Pagan  or  Christian,  Classic 
or  Gothic,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  sacrifice  to  mere  antiquarian  technicality.  But  indeed  far  otherwise.  I 
believe  that  the  genius  of  original  invention  will  thus  have  increasing  scope  and  increasing  resources. 
We  find  in  the  styles  of  other  days  so  many  modes  for  the  expression  of  human  sentiments. 

The  catena  of  styles  is  the  golden  chain  of  human  sympathies. 

There  is  a sacredness  in  their  history,  and  a sacredness  in  their  associations.  These  are  no  trifling 
qualities  which  make  them  worthy  of  our  adoption.  I argue,  therefore,  that  in  our  dealings  with  the 
works  of  our  predecessors  we  have  a definite  duty  to  them  no  less  than  to  ourselves.  Style  must  not  be 
in  bondage  to  technicality.  In  adopting  any  style  it  is  the  spirit  of  it  rather  than  the  letter  for  us  to 
master.  And  if  art  be  eternal,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  those  styles  of  the  Pagan  and  of  the  Christian 
world  may  still  be  used  in  their  separate  and  complete  entirety  to  let  loose  and  to  embody  our  thoughts — 
for  they  were  OUR  fellow  men  who  first  conceived  them,  and  we  are  THEIR  fellow  men  who  need  to  use 
them,  in  a communion  of  reverence  for  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  in  a communion  of  interest  in 
those  who  are  to  follow  us. 
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When  the  painter  and  the  architect  first  worked  together  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  brought  their 
arts  into  life  and  action  inspired  them  alike.  It  has  been  common  among  art-critics  to  regard  rather 
with  a compassionate  admiration  that  union  of  spirit  which  kept  those  arts  in  harmony.  In  the  account 
taken  of  Pagan  and  Christian  arts,  that  period  is  regarded  as  that  of  their  weakness  or  their  infancy. 
The  full  dignity  of  manhood  has  been  accorded  to  them  only  when  they  had  arrived  at  a direct  and 
positive  antagonism — when,  for  instance,  painting  worked  for  its  own  glorification — when  it  took  a 
space  assigned  to  it  by  the  architect,  and  turned  that  space  into  a lie, — when  it  turned  the  surface  of 
strong  walls  into  scenes  of  atmospheric  perspective,  or  a cupola  into  a region  of  clouds.  I urge  that 
this  was  and  is  a miserable  abuse  of  art — I believe  that  this  abuse  lies  in  a misappreciation  of  the 
vastness  and  elasticity  of  art.  It  comes  of  conceit,  and  the  self  glorification  of  one  art  in  abnegation  of 
the  purposes  of  another.  I speak  not  now  of  painting  merely  for  its  decorative  effects,  but  of  the  highest 
sphere  of  that  art,  its  historic,  sacred  and  poetic  expression  in  alliance  with  architectural  design.  I must 
express  regret  at  the  paucity  of  ideas,  not  only  in  our  own  day,  but  even  in  the  greatest  days  of  artist 
life  by  which  one  exclusive  phase  of  the  painter’s  art  has  been  recognised  as  perfect, — that  of  pictorial 
effect.  I believe  the  greatness  of  that  art  rather  to  consist  in  the  greatness  of  its  adaptability — in  its 
power  to  respond  to  the  most  opposite  demands.  But  now  it  is  restricted  to  one  only  phase — that  one 
only  is  supposed  compatible  or  proper  to  its  highest  aims — that  whether  that  grand  art  be  applied 
within  the  limits  of  a gold  frame,  or  be  spread  over  some  great  surface,  needed  for  the  repose  and 
grandeur  of  architectural  effect,  yet  still  that  the  same  ever  repeated  phase  of  “ picture"1'  should  prevail. 
It  is  strange  that  artists  should  not  see  the  excessive  weakness  of  this  poor  restriction  of  their  art — 
that  whether  it  be  applied  to  a picture  in  a boudoir,  to  the  bulging  side  of  a jug,  to  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  or  to  the  great  wall  spaces  of  architectural  design,  their  grand  art  should  manifest  such  poverty 
of  invention,  such  wretched  weakness  of  resource,  that  under  conditions  so  opposite  it  should  still  remain 
the  same. 

But  the  modern  painter  has  made  himself  a slave  to  the  technicalities  of  perspective.  The  greatness 
of  his  art  lies  in  design , not  in  the  mere  technicalities  of  linear  or  atmospheric  relief.  But  art  was  in 
this  way  narrowed  centuries  ago,  even  by  those  who  in  its  great  days  glorified  it  by  their  genius — but 
they  were  intent  on  one  ideal  of  it  alone — so  they  dammed  up  its  stream  and  made  its  channel  narrow. 
Painting  was  reduced  to  pictorial  effect.  Arts  once  glorious  in  their  diversity  were  all  drawn  in,  within 
one  narrow  code  of  academic  rules.  The  altar-piece,  the  window  and  the  wall  (as  I have  said  elsewhere) 
were  all  brought  within  the  category  of  the  same  rigid  table  of  art  laws.  Glass,  pottery,  walls,  pictures, 
mosaics,  were  all  to  be  treated  alike — and  why  ? because  the  artists  were  in  bondage. 

Academies  had  ignored  the  varying  conditions  of  art  in  its  place,  its  purpose  and  its  materials ; 
and  popular  opinion,  lending  its  nose  to  the  hook  of  academic  pretension,  had  frightened  the  artist  into 
compliance,  for  his  health,  his  peace  and  his  pocket,  but  not  for  his  conscience  sake. 

To  thf  honour  of  English  art  there  have  been  two  great  spirits  who  broke  loose  from  the  track  of 
common  place,  and  asserted  in  practice  the  true  theory  of  design,  both  in  decorative  and  in  the  highest 
order  of  illustrative  art — that  design  is  best  which  is  best  fitted  to  its  place,  its  purpose,  and  its 
material.  Their  names  will  ever  be  sacred  in  the  annals  of  English  art — I mean  those  of  Wedgwood 
and  of  Flaxman. 

In  the  history  of  architectural  art  as  written  in  the  remnants  of  its  monuments,  we  find  most 
interesting  illustrations  of  its  union  with  that  of  painting.  We  find  that  everywhere  when  these  arts 
have  combined  without  mutual  injury,  a system  (even  if  it  be  not  dignified  as  a principle,  which  I 
believe  it  to  have  been) — a system  was  ever  most  implicitly  followed.  I say — whenever  those  arts  were 
combined  without  mutual  injury.  In  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  the  classic  South,  and  in  the  Gothic  North  of 
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Europe  this  system  prevailed.  It  may  be  that  in  those  days  of  the  accord  of  arts,  the  technicality  of  the 
painters  was  not  equal  to  their  feeling— that  their  heart  was  beyond  their  art.  It  may  be  that  such  men 
as  Polygnotus  and  Panoenus  at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Ictinus  and  Phideas,  or  the  Gothic  painters 
in  France  and  England,  contemporary  with  oirr  Edward  the  Third,  may  have  been  surpassed  in  the 
technicalities  of  design  and  of  relief  by  those  who  followed  them ; but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  worked 
with  architecture  without  stultifying  it. 

Their  accomplished  followers  ignored  the  art  with  which  they  pretended  to  work,  and  used  the 
forms  and  mouldings  of  architecture  as  mere  picture  frames. 

The  walls  of  Egypt  and  Pompeii,  the  traditions  of  Greek  art  preserved  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  the 
vases  and  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs,  the  mosaics  of  early  Christian  art,  and 
the  frescos  and  other  wall  paintings  of  its  development,  present  to  us  a system  and  a sense  of  art  in  one 
continuous  stream  of  common  feeling — painting  allied  to  architecture  in  harmony  and  completeness. 
Painting  is  an  art  of  exceedingly  wide  range — from  the  bold  symbolic  outlines  of  an  Egyptian 
hierograph  to  the  niggling  mimicry  of  a Dutch  picture — and  wide  in  the  purposes  it  is  capable  of 
fulfilling — such  as  for  walls  or  pottery,  for  pictures  or  enamels,  for  sculpture,  architecture,  glass  or 
tapestry.  This  versatility  needs  to  be  realised  before  its  use  can  be  mastered,  or  its  criticism  worthy  of 
regard.  I am  advocating  no  necessary  return  to  archaism— certainly  no  return  to  any  imperfect  type — 
and  less  still  to  any  abnegation  of  our  own  knowledge  and  art-powers,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  I 
certainly  do  advocate  the  study  of  painting  in  a far  wider  sense  of  its  powers  than  is  commonly  found 
among  us  now.  I look  to  it  to  harmonise  itself  with  whatever  it  may  be  associated,  whatever  be  its 
style — I look  to  that  union  of  the  arts  rather  as  their  espousal  than  their  vassalage.  If  in  architectural 
painting  the  art  were  denied  some  of  its  common  resources,  it  would  be  but  to  draw  out  and  elevate  the 
rest.  Design  need  lose  nothing  of  dramatic  expression  — figures  need  lose  nothing  of  their  vigour ; 
art  would  rather  gain  by  it  than  lose.  Pictorial  effects  and  accessories  are  only  too  often  the  means  of 
escape  from  some  crucial  difficulty  of  composition.  But  where  these  find  no  place,  and  all  resource  for 
artistic  indolence,  or  cover  for  inability  is  cut  away,  a painter  is  put  upon  his  mettle — his  design  must 
be  more  matured,  his  composition  more  studied,  and  his  work  thus  necessarily  raised  to  a higher 
standard.  It  would  be  no  ill  day  for  our  arts,  if  there  were  anything  thus  pressing  upon  them  to  force 
them  upward. 

People  err  in  taste  because  they  ignore  the  proper  base  of  criticism.  They  are  confounded  by  the 
flood  of  heterogeneous  forms  which  disgrace  the  character  of  modern  art ; and  no  wonder ; but  once 
seize  the  guiding  star  of  all  judgment — once  realise  the  condition  in  which  a work  is  placed,  conditions 
as  to  itself,  conditions  as  to  its  place,  purpose  and  materials,  and  then  all  is  clear.  No  matter  how 
much  consecrated  by  long  use  or  common  associations,  it  must  be  condemned  if  its  conditions  be 
unfulfilled. 

But  to  conclude — Monumental  art  is  of  all  others  the  highest  in  its  aim.  Its  condition  of  success  is 
that  the  resources  of  all  arts  be  brought  into  unison.  The  success  of  former  ages  is  the  result  of  that 
unison,  in  which  the  whole  chorus  of  the  arts  joined.  It  is  the  modern  self  assertion  of  the  individual 
that  renders  snccess  in  monumental  art  well  nigh  impossible.  Let  each  art  be  free  as  air,  and  revel  in 
its  own  powers  when  it  is  alone  and  uncontrolled ; but  then,  and  only  then. 

The  painter’s  triumph  may  be  complete.  Let  him  paint  as  the  spirit  moves  him,  and  do  all  that 
natural  scene,  or  historic  incident  can  inspire.  But  then,  associate  his  art  in  full  swing  of  its  liberty 
with  the  calmer  dignity  of  architectural  design,  and  the  result  is  this — both  mind  and  eye  are  offended, 
he  has  made  all  light  which  the  architect  had  purposely  left  massive,  bold  and  broad ; he  has  placed  the 
two  arts  in  direct  antagonism,  he  has  stultified  the  architecture,  and  reversed  every  condition  of  its 
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equilibrium,  opening  that  which  should  be  closed,  lightening  that  which  should  be  heavy,  leaving  weighty 
masses  of  masonry  without  apparent  support.  He  has  turned  heavy  walls  into  thin  air,  and  has  left 
massive  arches  to  carry  the  clouds. 

But  the  great  works  of  other  times  have  given  us  the  precedents  and  principles  to  attain  results  of 
success  similar  to  their  own.  Surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  if  ever  taste  culminated  to  its  highest 
act,  it  was  in  the  creation  of  beautiful  works.  If  ever  there  was  authority  in  taste  which  we  are  bound 
to  reverence,  it  was  when  art  had  attained  its  greatest  triumphs.  Individual  taste  may  now-a-days  rebel, 
in  vanity  and  self  assertion,  but  great  artists  of  the  greatest  days  did  otherwise.  I am  confident  that 
in  conjunction  with  architecture  all  arts  are  raised  at  once  to  their  highest  sphere.  Architecture  is  the 
most  conventional  of  all  arts,  the  creature  of  thought  most  abstract  and  refined ; and  with  it  others  can 
find  companionship  complete  and  sympathetic  only  in  their  purest  and  noblest  character,  where  all  power 
is  concentrated  to  symbolise  and  suggest  rather  than  to  realise,  to  address  imagination  rather  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  Naturalism  and  imitation  are  other  distinct  and  inferior  phases  both  of  sculpture  and 
painting — phases  indeed  to  which  a good  pupil  must  attain — to  which  the  master  must  have  himself  in 
his  pupilage  attained,  to  reach  his  higher  standing  ground.  They  are  steps,  mere  steps,  which  all  must 
mount  who  care  to  feel  the  pure  air  above,  and  to  see  the  broad  horizon  of  art’s  poetry  in  all  its 
beauty. 

I conclude  therefore  with  this — that  if  those  various  arts  of  which  my  subject  has  treated  could  be 
attained,  and  their  spirit  guided  by  the  genius  of  one  master  mind — if  their  full  powers  could  be  com- 
pelled, and  their  resources  welded  together  with  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  result ; such  a conclave 
of  the  arts  could  only  meet  for  one  great  triumph — in  an  architecture  completely  beautiful — the  mother 
and  the  mistress  of  them  all. 

Mr.  James  FERGUSSON,  Fellow,  (responding  to  the  President’s  invitation),  said  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  for  he  had  never  listened  to  a lecture  in  that 
room  with  more  pleasure  ; but  he  felt  unable  to  add  a word  to  what  had  fallen  from  that  gentleman.  He 
agreed  with  almost  all  he  had  said,  and  if  he  fancied  he  differed  in  some  small  respect  from  some  of  his 
remarks,  he  felt  he  was  not  justified  in  expressing  his  views  without  seriously  thinking  over  those  points. 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  said  so  much  that  was  beautiful,  original,  and  good,  that  he  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
must  be  content  with  moving  a vote  of  thanks,  and  saying  no  more  for  the  present. 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson,  Past  President,  begged  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  moved 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Fergusson.  He  owned  that  he  heard  with  pleasure  a voice  in  those  rooms  reaffirming 
thr  principle  which  was  advocated  twenty  years  ago, — that  polychromy,  as  an  art,  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  nobility  in  architecture;  that  colouring  of  sculpture  was  legitimate  and  prevailed  to  a 
great  degree  among  the  ancients  : in  fact,  that  it  was  applied  to  every  object  that  formed  part  of  the 
composition  of  Greek  buildings,  whether  temples,  palaces,  or  private  houses.  There  was  one  observation 
amongst  others  in  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  which  he  did  not  apprehend  fully,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  that  gentleman  would  do  him  the  favour  of  explaining  precisely  what  he  meant  by  the 
remark  that  when  colour  was  applied  to  statues  it  was  not  applied  to  imitate  the  flesh.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  if  colour  were  to  be  applied  to  a statue  it  was  for  the  imitation  of  flesh,  because  it  was  done  for 
tie  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  eye  the  object  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  in  its  greatest  fulness 
uf  expression  and  sentiment;  and  he  believed  statues,  with  certain  reserve,  coloured  and  painted  to 
imitate  flesh,  would  have  much  greater  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  than  the  severe  white 
marble.  He  agreed  entirely  with  his  friend  Mr.  Gibson,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  introduced  colour,  to 
a limited  extent,  however,  in  his  statues.  lie  had  reproached  him  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough  with  it. 
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When  the  eyes  of  a figure  were  coloured,  and  a little  gold  was  put  here,  and  a little  tinting  there,  it  was 
not  carrying  out  polychromy  as  the  ancients  did.  To  give  full  development  of  harmony,  in  all  its  power, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  statue  should  he  coloured,  so  that  one  part  might  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  rest.  It  was  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  in  order  to  show  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  that  he  had  not 
been  an  inattentive  listener  to  his  learned  discourse,  that  he  ventured  to  submit  to  him  this  question,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  whether  he  rightly  understood  him  to  state,  that  the  objection 
to  colouring  of  statues  was,  that  it  would  be  too  sensuous  if  it  represented  actually  the  flesh  ? 

Mr.  M.  DlGBY  Wyatt,  Fellow,  remarked  that  when  a'  gentleman  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  position  and 
attainments  had  shown  his  disinclination  to  enter  upon  this  difficult  subject  by  the  very  short  compass 
in  which  he  had  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  for  so  eloquent  a discourse,  he  (Mr.  Digby  Wyatt)  felt  it 
was  very  like  presumption  on  his  part  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme ; but  as  discussions  amongst  them 
ought  to  be  frankly  sustained ; and  as  it  might  be  expected  that  those  who,  like  himself,  had  thought 
much  on  this  subject  should  give  an  indication  of  the  conclusions  to  which  their  thoughts  had  tended, 
whether  agreeing  with,  or  differing  from  those  of  the  lecturer,  he  might  be  justified  in  saying  a very  few 
words.  He,  for  instance,  had  felt  strongly  that  one  important  term  which  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  used 
throughout  his  admirable  address  pointed  not  only  to  what  should  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  all 
producers  of  perfection  of  colour,  but  to  the  mainspring  of  all  those  conventions  and  imitations  in  art 
which  must  unite  with  colour  to  occasion  truly  harmonious  results.  That  term  was  “ discipline.”  The 
undisciplined  artist  broke  out  in  exaggeration  and  vulgarity  as  the  undisciplined  picture  invariably  failed 
in  harmony,  keeping,  and  repose.  It  was  necessary  for  every  true  painter  to  subdue  himself,  modulating 
his  designs  to  the  special  conditions  of  alliance  under  which  he  might  have  to  work,  and  in  the 
application  of  his  art  to  architecture  to  content  himself  with  fusing,  as  it  were,  his  own  individuality  in 
the  general  result  aimed  at,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  turbulent  self-assertion.  Before  any  perfect 
result  of  union  in  the  arts  could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  study  to  that  special 
end : they  must  no  less  clearly  recognise  what  they  must  subdue  in  themselves,  than  what  they  must 
yield  the  place  of  honour  to  in  others.  In  the  attempt  to  revive  historical  styles,  in  which  painting  and 
architecture  had  been  successfully  associated,  the  student  who  worked  at  the  reproduction  of  the  material 
form  in  which  the  best  ancient  masters  had  worked  would  of  course  go  astray.  When  results  in  revival 
were  successful,  it  was  almost  always  the  case  that  those  by  whom  they  were  produced  had  followed,  not 
in  imitation,  but  by  analogy.  It  was,  he  thought,  by  observing  the  points  which  seemed  antagonistic 
in  various  styles,  rather  than  those  which  appeared  to  be  in  accord,  that  the  students  would  arrive  at 
the  true  essence  of  each,  and  so  create  for  himself,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  would  best 
succeed.  For  instance,  any  one  who  laid  himself  out  specially  for  the  observance  of  the  harmonies 
incident  to  mediaeval  design  at  various  periods,  with  a view  to  their  successful  reproduction  under  altered 
conditions,  either  of  time  or  place,  would  in  such  case  acquire  great  additional  mastery  over  the  grammar 
of  form  characteristic  of  those  periods,  if  he  closely  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  effects  of 
beauty,  or  the  reverse,  had  been  achieved  by  apparently  contrasting  or  relatively  antagonistic  means  in 
classical  architecture,  and  the  styles  deriving  therefrom.  He  should  certainly  observe  by  what  means 
successful  results  were  obtained  in  most,  if  not  all,  styles,  and  how  respectively  the  Greek  or  Goth  of 
old  would  have  produced  the  effect  at  which  he  might  find  himself  aiming.  Real  success  was  best 
ensured,  not  by  opposing,  ignoring,  or  servilely  reproducing  styles  of  the  past,  but  by  concealing  or 
avoiding  carefully  all  their  deficiencies,  and  adding  features  consonant  with  every  modern  requirement 
Speaking  for  the  moment  hastily  as  to  the  history  of  art,  and  without  noting  rare  exceptions,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  painter  had  in  his  own  branch  gone  widely  astray  the  moment  he  had  separated  himself 
from  the  architect.  So  long  as  the  architects  provided,  and  the  painters  worked  upon,  walls  and  other 
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mural  surfaces,  and  worked  together,  they  were  both  mainly  successful ; but  as  soon  as  they  separated 
they  both  went  astray ; because  the  painter  lost  the  habit  of  working  in  that  grand  style,  and  on  that 
large  scale  of  dramatic  simplicity  which  architecture  demanded ; while  the  architect  lost  the  aid  of  a 
previously  all-essential  auxiliary.  In  easel  pictures  painting  too  often  degenerated  into  mere  furniture ; 
and  had  done  so  from  the  days  of  Raffaelle  even  to  the  present  time.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the 
different  tendency  in  the  performances  of  the  cotemporaries  and  immediate  followers  of  that  great 
master  of  the  union  of  the  arts.  His  master  Perugino,  and  the  senior  pupil  in  Perugino’s  studio, 
Pinturicchio,  were  accomplished  masters  in  mural  painting,  and  from  them  no  doubt  Raffaelle  had  learnt, 
both  at  Perugia  and  Sienna,  to  wed  painting  to  architecture  after  the  mingled  traditions  of  the  Gothic 
or  Giottesque  school,  and  those  of  the  classical  or  Paduan.  Among  Raffaelle’s  scholars  the  strangest 
contrasts  presented  themselves  ; none,  for  instance,  could  be  greater  than  between  Giulio  Romano,  that 
father  of  sensual  mischief,  and  the  tender-thoughted  Perino  del  Vaga.  They  both  worked  almost  from 
the  same  cradle,  yet  one  burst  into  self-assertion,  and  the  other  laboured  all  his  life  in  ascertaining  the 
conditions  to  which  all  his  numerous  designs  for  decoration  had  to  be  applied,  and  in  cultivating  his 
talents  those  steps  of  moderation  and  self-discipline  by  which  harmony  was  alone  to  be  obtained.  The 
recollection  of  the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  elegant  designs  made  for  the  Dorias  and  others  by 
Perino  del  Yaga  brought  to  Mr.  Wyatt’s  mind  another  illustrious  name  which  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had 
excluded  from  the  society  of  that  illustrious  pair  of  British  worthies  to  which  he  had  alluded.  To  the 
names  of  Wedgwood  and  Flaxman  might,  he  thought,  be  added  with  propriety  that  of  Stothard.  The 
last  named  and  Flaxman  thoroughly  apprehended  the  laws  of  beauty  with  relation  to  the  practice  of 
decoration  and  the  principles  of  composition  applicable  to  all  the  media  through  which  art  could  find  its 
way  most  readily  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ; and  it  was  a great  thing  for  England  to  have  had  men, 
at  a time  when  most  others  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  past  in  art 
(especially  in  mediaeval  art),  so  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  which  ancient  mural  decorations,  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  no  doubt  did  once  manifest.  But  few  examples  of  such  ancient  decorative 
art  were  left  in  this  country  for  the  student  to  admire.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster, 
at  Chichester,  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  &c.,  a few  fragments  might  still  be  traced, 
but  unfortunately  they  gave  but  little  indication  of  what  ancient  painting  in  England  had  been.  Still, 
in  the  pages  of  the  illuminators  they  had  clear  evidence  that  the  English  painter  was  an  accomplished 
artist  at  least  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Though  many  ancient  works  of  art  had 
been  ruthlessly  covered  over  and  destroyed,  sufficient  had  been  brought  to  light  and  preserved  to 
vindicate  bis  claim  to  a distinguished  position  in  the  art  of  applying  colour  to  architecture;  and 
Mr.  W yatt  hoped  on  some  future  day  that  his  position  in  that  respect  historically  might  be  vindicated 
to  a greater  extent  by  some  such  able  master  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  proved  himself. 
Mr.  Wyatt  certainly  felt  obliged  to  that  gentleman  for  the  admirable  liberality  with  which  he  had  treated 
his  subject  that  evening,  lie  could  not  but  feel,  that  for  one  who  had  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
study  of  mediaeval  art,  and  who,  by  beautiful  design  and  great  hand  dexterity  in  the  production  of  works 
of  mural  painting  on  the  grandest  scale,  had  manifested  his  command  over  the  principles  and  practice 
of  that  special  phase  of  painting,  to  express  himself  with  the  catholicity  and  justice  which  had  marked 
all  that  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  laid  down  for  them  that  evening,  was  truly  admirable. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr,  Fellow,  wished  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  graceful  and  gentlemanly 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  addressed  his  observations  to  the  Institute.  He  regarded 
him  as  what  might  be  called  a model  amateur,  for  he  came  before  them  as  one  who  was  himself  an  artist, 
who  devoted  himself  personally  to  art-labour,  and  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  that  art  to  which  he 
belonged.  At  the  same  time  one  might  perhaps  venture,  if  not  to  differ  from  him  in  some  ot  his 
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doctrines,  at  least  to  raise  the  question  of  his  differing  from  public  opinion  upon  those  points. 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  seemed  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  sculpture  ought  as  a fundamental  rule  to  be 
painted.  That  this  doctrine  was  supported  in  some  degree  by  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
early  Greeks  may  be  acknowledged ; but  he  (Professor  Kerr)  must  still  confess  himself  to  be  one  of 
those  who  could  not  agree  with  the  painting  of  sculpture  as  a rule.  He  considered  that  colour,  as 
regarded  that  particular  class  of  subjects,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  art  of  painting  on  the  flat;  and 
that  directly  the  artist  professed  to  imitate  nature  in  the  solid — directly  he  departed  from  the  mere 
delineation  of  objects  in  perspective — he  went  into  art  of  a different  type,  and  ought  altogether  to 
surrender  colour,  so  far  as  representation  of  nature  went.  He  might  suggest  further,  that  there  were 
only  two  kinds  of  sculpture  as  regarded  the  question  of  colour, — one  which  might  be  coloured  in  direct 
imitation  of  nature,  like  wax-work,  and  the  other,  that  which  contented  itself  with  the  real  material  in 
which  it  was  executed,  or  some  equivalent.  The  highest  class  of  sculpture,  in  his  opinion,  must  ignore 
colour  altogether,  and  depend  for  the  exhibition  of  texture,  expression,  and  sentiment  entirely  upon  the 
work  of  the  chisel.  This,  he  thought,  was  the  ordinary  idea  of  sculptural  art.  He  might  be  allowed 
next  to  make  a suggestion  on  a practical  point.  He  was  much  interested  in  hearing  what  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  had  said  with  regard  to  the  materials  which  should  be  used  in  fresco-painting.  It  struck  him 
that  the  range  of  fresco-painting  might  be  considerably  enlarged — it  was  a suggestion  more  theoretical 
than  otherwise — if  the  use  of  lime  for  the  surface  were  modified.  It  had  always  appeared  to  him  that 
for  the  plaster  upon  which  the  painting  was  to  be  put,  lime  ought  to  be  used  in  the  smallest  possible 
proportion.  It  also  appeared  to  him  that  sand  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all,  because  it  was  obviously  quite 
unabsorbent  of  colour.  Then  if  they  used  pure  lime  itself,  they  used  a material  which  limited  the  range 
of  colours.  But  if  they  would  employ  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of  lime  mixed  with  very  finely 
powdered  white  stone  dust,  they  would  have  a material  not  less  white  than  the  pure  lime  and  as 
perfectly  absorbent  of  colour.  If  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  not  tried  this,  he  would  suggest  the 
expediency  of  his  doing  so,  to  see  what  came  of  it.  The  greater  the  range  of  colour  allowed  the  better  ; 
and  he  had  always  thought  that  if  fresco-painting  could  be  brought  into  some  form  which  would  admit 
of  its  being  used  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present,  it  was  one  way  in  which  the  country  might 
improve  its  volume  of  art  very  largely. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  said  that,  having  been  twice  permitted  to  read  papers  upon 
colour  in  that  room,  he  might  be  expected  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  lecture  of  the  evening. 
Excepting  points  of  assthetical  and  technical  character,  with  particular  views  of  the  history  of  art,  which 
would  require  a longer  discussion  than  the  end  of  an  evening  would  allow,  and  which  really  did  not 
much  influence  the  principles  advocated,  he  saw  that  the  paper  was  a field  for  agreement  between  the 
lecturer  and  himself.  Many  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  had  existed  on  the  question  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  employment  of  colour  might  have  been  caused  by  meanings  given  to  the  word 
“ painting.”  The  careful  reasoning  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  production  of  that  paper  was 
evidenced  in  the  attempt  to  divorce  architectural  painting  from  pictorial  art : . and  he  hoped  that  the 
audience  had  appreciated  the  distinction  between  them  made  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry.  It  was  one  in 
which  opposite  schools  of  critics  could  join  without  shame  at  having  to  take  so  excellent  a lesson  from 
the  lecture,  in  which  it  had  been  propounded  for  the  first  time,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  first  time  with  so 
much  power.  One  of  their  difficulties  had  always  been  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  pictorial  art  with 
the  claim  of  architecture  (if  she  were  considered  to  be  capable  of  form  and  thought)  to  be  freed  from 
alliance  with  that  painting  which  turned  her  into  a mere  frame.  The  evil  results  of  such  union  were 
visible  in  the  salons  at  Versailles;  but  the  practical  remedy  had  not  hitherto  been  suggested.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  colour  to  sculpture,  the  lecturer  seemed  to  have  taken  care  to  avoid  any 
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support  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature  by  means  of  similarity  : a care  that  should  be  heartily  approved 
by  any  one  who,  like  he  did  himself,  held  that  nothing,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  which  tended  to  a 
deceptive  reproduction  of  nature  was  good.  That  criticism  condemned  absolutely  the  practice  of 
applying  colour  in  architecture  by  putting  local  or  other  natural  colours  to  ornament,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  applying  colour  in  sculpture  by  putting  figures,  in  red  coats,  with  yellow  vests  and  brown 
breeches,  before  a background  of  green  trees,  blue  skies,  and  white  clouds,  having  a little  brown  under 
them  to  sham  their  shaded  side  more  completely. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  desired  to  introduce  one  word,  that  had  not,  as  yet,  fallen  from 
any  speaker ; and  it  was  a conciliatory  word,  since,  should  opinion  happen  to  vary  upon  any  part  of  the 
admirable  lecture,  it  would  not,  he  thought,  upon  this — every  architectural  work  should  possess  the 
i quality  of  tone.  The  architect  would  deem  this  quality  more  essential  than  colour,  for,  by  its  presence 
only,  could  his  compositions  exhibit  the  harmony  of  result  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  advocated.  It  was 
certainly  more  necessary  to  the  effect  of  a building,  that  there  should  be  evenness  of  tone— a oneness  of 
chromatic  purpose,  simply  fulfilled — than  that  there  should  be  any  positive  display  of  adventitious 
colour.  Still,  allowing  that  to  be  as  it  may,  and  let  the  windows  (the  channel  and  key  of  internal 
light)  throw  tinted  rays  upon  plain  surfaces,  or  pure  light  upon  tinted  objects — admitting  polychromy, 
broad  shades,  and  materials  with  native  colour,  deep  voids  and  prominent  solids — there  was  yet,  amid 
all  this  variety,  one  aim  to  be  constantly  promoted,  namely,  a consistent,  prevailing  and  concordant  tone. 
Here,  the  architect  was  really  the  painter,  though  working,  it  may  be,  with  his  mind,  rather  than  with 
the  brush. 

Mr.  William  White,  Fellow,  would  say  one  or  two  words  on  this  subject.  Having  had  occasion 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  upon  another  point,  to  which  he  should  probably  refer  at  some  future 
time,  he  was  the  more  glad  to  endorse  fully  what  had  just  fallen  from  him  with  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  system  and  principle  in  carrying  out  architecture  in  all  its  branches.  For  without  doubt  the 
elaboration  of  a proper  principle  would  afford  a crutch  to  the  lame,  and  so  far  from  cramping  invention 
it  would  furnish  wings  wherewith  the  genius  might  soar.  As  to  what  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  had  said  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  painting  in  general,  he  strongly  felt  that  so  long  as  painting  was  used  for 
the  enhancing  of  form,  and  bringing  out  of  architectural  outline,  that  was  its  true  aim,  but  if  used 
a>  a mere  decoration  to  an  architectural  form  which  lacked  spirit  and  character  in  itself,  it  must 
essentially  fail ; and  he  was  personally  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  for  having  brought 
that  principle  so  prominently  before  them.  As  regarded  the  painting  of  sculpture,  he  would  be  sorry  to 
anticipate  the  lecturer’s  explanation  of  the  point  adverted  to  by  Professor  Donaldson,  but  he  (Mr.  White) 
understood  the  proper  painting  of  sculpture  to  consist  simply  in  the  colouring  of  it,  in  order  to  add 
tone  and  texture  to  the  sculpture,  and  to  harmonize  it  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  making  it  an  imitative  or  pictorial  representation. 

Mr.  F.  C.  I ’ENROBE,  Fellow,  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tendering  his  thanks  to 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  for  lus  very  valuable  discourse.  He  had  never  heard  the  points  which  they  should 
all  aim  at  in  the  union  of  the  arts  so  clearly  put.  It  was  the  key  for  their  future  progress,  if  they 
could  only  keep  to  it.  At  the  same  time  he  must  remark  that  the  discipline  which  they  had  been  called 
upon  so  earnestly  to  accept,  and  which  lie  hoped  they  would  endeavour  to  put  upon  themselves,  must  be 
impressed  upon  painters  and  sculptors  also.  He  feared  they  would  be  difficult  to  treat  with,  but  the 
task  should  not  be  given  up  on  that  account.  He  thought  Mr.  Papworth  had  truly  stated  the  difficulty 
of  agreement  in  the  matter  of  the  colouring  of  sculpture  by  the  ancients ; namely,  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  want  of  recognition  of  the  real  thing  done.  If,  therefore,  we  were  able  to  contemplate 
Phidias’  great  work  in  the  Parthenon,  he  felt  sure  we  should  all  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  however 
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powerfully  coloured  we  might  find  the  result  to  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  painting  of  the  sculpture 
was  done  in  good  taste.  He  believed  that  sculpture  on  the  exterior  of  buildings  was  not  so  -deeply 
coloured  by  the  Greeks  as  it  probably  was  in  the  interior,  and  even  in  the  latter  it  was  done  with  very 
considerable  reserve.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  in  some  places,  even  in  the  Renaissance,  very  deep 
colouring,  intended  to  imitate  life,  was  attempted.  He  was  not  inclined  to  sneer  at  some  of  those 
works,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  seen  in  the  Sagro  Monte,  at  Yerallo;  yet  when  it  was  carried  too  far, 
as  in  such  instances  as  these,  the  result  was  not  perfect.  He  believed  that  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
consisted  rather  in  toning  and  harmonizing  all  the  parts  -together  than  in  strong  painting.  He  felt 
convinced  that  the  works  of  the  exteriors  were  only  tinted  and  toned,  and  not  highly  painted.  But  that 
they  were  coloured  to  some  extent  he  was  satisfied,  and  the  necessity  for  it  was  great,  for  no  one  could 
look  at  white  marble  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  that  country  without  experiencing  a blinding  sensation 
to  the  eye.  A portico  of  white  marble  in  the  palace  built  for  king  Otho  at  Athens  was  too  bright  to 
be  looked  at  with  any  comfort,  not  having  had  any  toning  colour  put  upon  it.  It  would  take  many 
years  before  time  would  do  anything  to  soften  it  in  that  climate. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  said  that  he  feared  that  they  must  now 
terminate  this  discussion.  For  his  own  part  he  would  express  his  special  thanks  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  come  forward  with  what  he  might  call  an  explanation 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  different  arts  might  understand  each  other,  and  might  conclude  a compact ; 
and  upon  which,  above  all  things,  architecture  might  take  its  due  and  leading  position  as  the  art 
which  built  up  the  skeleton  on  which  the  person  was  afterwards  to  be  constructed,  and  which  again 
came  in  last  of  all,  and  gave  the  final  touch  of  beauty  to  the  body  which  had  enveloped  that  skeleton. 
Those  in  that  room  would  agree  with  him  when  he  stated  that  the  claims  of  architecture  as  the 
leading  art  under  which  sculpture  and  painting  should  take  their  places  had  not  been  sufficiently 
recognised  in  popular  estimation.  No  better  way  of  effecting  its  recognition  could  be  devised  than  by 
such  men  as  Mr.  Gambier  Parry — who  was  not  himself  an  architect — coming  forward  as  he  had  done 
this  evening.  Referring  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  remarks  as  well  as  to  the  paper,  he  would,  if  it  were 
allowable  in  him  to  recall  that  memory,  remind  the  meeting  that  at  the  time  Stothard,  Flaxman,  and 
Wedgwood  were  working,  there  was  a house  in  London,  which  no  longer  exists,  in  which  the  taste  of 
one,  who  as  an  amateur  first  dared  to  write  on  architectural  art,  was  exercised  on  the  combination  of 
architectural  form  with  chastened  coloration.  No  doubt  the  experiment,  offered  as  it  then  was  to  an  age 
whose  eye  had  been  weaned  from  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  conjunction,  was  made  in  Duchess 
Street  with  a sparing  hand.  Still  there  it  was,  and  filial  as  well  as  historical  duty  called  on  him  to 
vindicate  the  name  of  the  remodeller  of  that  house  and  the  author  of  “ Household  Furniture  and 
Internal  Decoration,”  and  of  the  “ History  of  Architecture”  among  the  pioneers  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  had  heard  so  eloquently  expressed  that  evening. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  Honorary  Member,  said,  If  he  had  stated  anything  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting  he  was  more  than  repaid ; if  he  had  said  anything  which  caused  discussion  he  was  still  more 
repaid.  The  question  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  Professor  Donaldson  was  most  difficult  to  answer 
off-hand.  It  might  be  answered  in  two  ways — one  in  the  abstract,  and  the  other  in  the  descriptive.  If 
taste  ever  arrived  at  the  highest  possible  phase,  it  was  at  the  time — there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — 
when  sculpture  was  painted;  and  if  taste  had  arrived  at  that  climax  of  art,  could  those  who  were 
its  very  creators  tolerate  the  mere  vulgarity  of  imitation?  Had  they  not  realised  that  which  was 
not  mere  imitation,  namely,  art  itself?  We  could  all  realise  what  a coloured  statue  was — not  a 
vulgarly  painted  thing— but  a beautiful  finished  work  of  art.  On  the  subject  of  the  imitation 
of  flesh  in  a piece  of  sculpture,  he  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  that  imitation  of  flesh  had  not  the 
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intention  to  deceive  them  that  it  was  flesh.  The  dimples  were  so  soft  that  they  were  delightful  to  look 
at,  and  the  texture  was  beautiful  because  it  was  marble ; and  if  anything  were  put  upon  it,  it  could  only 
be  to  perfect  it  as  a work  of  art.  The  art-science  of  architecture  was  the  science  of  casting  shadows  : 
the  beauty  of  all  effect  depended  upon  the  forms  and  amount  of  the  shadows  that  were  cast.  The  use  of 
colour  deepened  and  softened  the  whole  work,  and  gave  it  the  character  of  consummate  art.  It  was  the 
same  in  sculpture.  That  which  would  be  crude  in  the  raw  material  was  made  lovely  and  soft  because  it 
was  tinted  into  beauty.  If  he  spoke  of  painting  in  sculpture  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  spoke 
of  it  as  giving  it  the  flush  of  life  to  mimic  life,  but  merely  that  which  rescued  it  from  the  repulsive 
deadness  of  crude  white  marble.  But  some  one  has  well  written,  that  “ if  the  flesh  is  thus  softened 
by  colour  the  drapery  must  be  enriched  by  the  use  of  effective  colour,  otherwise  the  flesh  would  look 
dirty.”  That  was  the  way  in  which  the  architectural  colouring  was  used  in  the  remains  of  Cyrene 
There  was  a remarkable  use  of  colour.  It  was  that  in  which  the  general  bulk  of  the  architecture  was 
softened  into  gently  tinted  forms,  and  upon  and  around  them  were  used  bands  of  sharp  and  positive 
colours. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  ROOFS  OF  TEMPLES,  CALLED 
HYPiETHRAL,  AT  iEGINA  AND  BASSiE. 

By  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  January  15th,  1866. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  technical  application  of  the  word  “ hypaethral” 
until  they  have  given  their  attention  to  the  following  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Greek 
phrase  iv  viraiOpu,  as  used  by  Xenophon,  expresses  the  English  in  the  open  air ; and  to.  virai 0pa,  as  used 
by  Polybius,  open  country  such  as  Salisbury  Plain.  To  this  preface  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  only  classic  author  using  the  word  with  regard  to  a building  is  a Latin,  and  not  a Greek, 
writer ; this  is  Vitruvius  who,  in  the  first  Chapter  of  his  third  Book,  says  that  any  temple  was  called 
hypaethral  if  it  fulfilled  the  following  conditions,  namely,  ten  columns  in  front  and  in  rear ; two  ranges 
of  columns  on  each  flank  outside;  two  stories  of  columns  detached  from  the  walls  inside;  a porch  in 
front  and  in  rear  opening  into  the  central  portion ; and  (the  point  to  be  considered  this  evening)  no  roof 
to  the  middle.  The  words  in  which  he  enunciates  this  last  condition  must  be  quoted  ; they  are  “medium 
autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,”  which  may  be  safely  translated,  the  centre  however  under  heaven  is 
without  a rooj : evidently  Vitruvius  by  adding  the  words  without  a roof  brings  his  under  heaven  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  temple.  As  the  temples  at  iEgina  and  Bassae  do  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  countrymen,  who  call  them  hypaethral,  feel  themselves  compelled  to  consider  that 
T itruvius  was  incorrect  in  assuming  that  all  the  conditions  which  he  names  were  necessarily  coexistent 
in  a hypaethral  temple  : but  if  his  general  definition  be  wrong,  surely  it  is  working  on  unsafe  ground  to 
adopt  any  one  part  of  that  definition  as  the  characteristic  of  a hypaethral  temple:  they  will  certainly 
not  allow  me  to  say  that  only  the  temple  that  had  ten  columns  in  front  and  in  rear  (like  that  of  Apollo 
Didymaeus  at  Miletus,  or  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens)  was  hypaethral : they  will  allege, 
undoubtedly,  that  they  have  taken  the  essential  portion  of  the  definition  to  be  the  characteristic : and 
it  is  left  for  me  to  demand  from  them  proof  that  either  the  temple  at  iEgina  or  that  at  Bassae  had  that 
characteristic,  viz.,  the  centre  under  heaven  without  a roof.  The  occurrence  of  the  sunk  portion 
of  the  floors  of  some  temples  is  not  enough  to  establish  that  it  was  meant  to  collect  the  rain-water  that 
might  fall  through  an  opening  in  the  roof : and  if  my  opponents  say  that  the  temple  at  iEgina  also 
had  two  stories  of  columns  detached  from  the  walls  inside,  thereby  fulfilling  another  Vitruvian  condition, 
it  is  fair  for  me  to  reply  that  such  was  not  the  case  at  Bassae,  and  was  not  essential  to  a hypaethral  temple. 
The  conditions  of  ten  columns  in  front  and  in  rear,  of  two  ranges  of  columns  on  each  flank  outside, 
and  of  two  stories  of  columns  detached  from  the  walls  inside,  must  be  considered  by  me  as  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  a hypaethral  temple  if  there  is  to  be  any  agreement,  between  my  opponents  and  myself, 
that  temples  with  eight,  or  six,  columns  in  front  might  have  been  hypaethral  if  they  had  a porch  in 
front  and  in  rear  opening  into  the  central  portion  ; and  even  this  condition  must  be  abandoned  by  me  at 
the  request  of  my  opponents.  There  then  remains  the  fact  that  they  have  stripped  the  only  specimen 
of  a specification,  for  a hypaethral  temple,  of  all  authority ; aud  can  no  longer  insist  upon  my  belief 
that  a hypaethral  temple  must  necessarily  have  the  centre  under  heaven  without  a roof  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  receive  those  words  : it  will  be  enough  if  the  existence  of  temples  that  could  be  called 
hypaethral  be  acknowledged  by  me. 
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It  'will  be  easily  understood  that,  because  no  perfect  example  exists  of  such  a hypasthral  temple 
as  A itruvius  has  described,  the  commentators  upon  his  description  haye  differed  in  their  deductions  and 
inferences  to  such  an  extent  that  the  subject  has  become  a riddle  stated  in  this  form, — “ How  was  any 
roofing  put  to  a temple  that  had  no  roof  in  the  centre.”  It  will  be  equally  easily  comprehended  that  at  the 
very  outset  of  an  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle,  another  puzzle  presents  itself  in  this  shape, — If  some 
temples  had  no  roof  in  the  centre,  how  was  the  roofing  put  to  a temple  that  had  a roof  over  its  centre  ? 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  an  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions;  and  in  its  course  a discovery  made 
by  myself  will  be  submitted  for  consideration,  as  it  appears  to  some  of  my  friends  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  brought  before  the  Institute. 

Eliminating  the  words  in  the  centre  the  first  question  will  stand  thus, — -How  was  any  roofing  put 
to  a temple  that  was  roofless  ? This  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  sounds : for  it  intimates  that  there  were 
ancient  temples  that  were  roofless.  If  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  buildings  be 
adduced,  great  part  of  the  difficulty  attending  any  illustration  of  the  Latin  text  will  be  obviated : and, 
because  my  memory  does  not  recall  any  previous  quotation  of  the  words,  even  by  those  who  have  tried 
to  collect  the  passages  in  Pausanias  relating  to  the  hypaethrum,  this  will  be  a good  opportunity  to  cite 
that  author  (Attica) ; he  states  in  the  first  Chapter  that  by  the  road  from  Phalerus  to  Athens  is  a temple 
to  Juno,  which  has  neither  doors  nor  roof,  eon  Se  Kara  rr/v  oSov  tt)v  e$  'Adrjv as  e«  QaXrjpov  vaos^Hpas 
dure  Ovpa s e^wu  dure  opocfrov,  and  this  is  all  that  he  does  say  about  it;  in  the  fortieth  chapter  he  notices 
a temple  to  Jupiter  Pulvereus,  which  has  no  roof,  kcu  Alos  Kovtou  vadg  ovk  e^cov  opocf>ov,  and,  likewise, 
this  is  all  that  he  does  state  in  regard  to  it.  If  he  did  not  mean  that  these  temples  were  ruined,  they 
could  only  exist  under  two  conditions,  namely,  having  walls  without  external  columns,  or  with  them. 
My  impression  would  be  that  the  hist  of  the  two  temples  just  named  could  have  had  no  columns,  but 
that  the  second  might  have  had  some  such  decoration  applied  to  it.  In  fig.  2 of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  (which  are  merely  diagrams  without  the  attempt  to  captivate  your  judgment  by  the 
applicat  ion  of  any  ornament)  may  be  seen  an  idea 'of  a temple  which  has  neither  doors  nor  roof ; if  one 
of  the  walls  were  taken  down,  the  rest  would  be  a sufficient  representation  of  a mosque  to  the  most 
scrupulous  Mahometan ; and  therefore  this,  doubled,  will  relieve  me  from  the  imputation  of  putting 
before  you  something  which  would  be  inadequate  for  the  religious  services  of  Eastern  countries.  If 
the  upper  part  of  the  openings  be  closed,  the  illustration  fig.  3 serves  to  represent  my  idea  of  the  second 
of  these  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  might  have  had  some  decoration  by  columns  applied  to 
it.  Treating  this  decoration  as  of  the  simplest  kind,  namely,  as  a pair  of  columns  in  antis  under  a 
pediment,  the  evident  result  is  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  for  it  shows  how  some  roofing  might  be 
put  to  a temple  that  was  roofless.  The  extension  of  this  porch  into  a peristyle  is  so  simple  a matter  as 
not  to  require  more  than  an  allusion  to  it,  and  avc  arrive  at  once  at  the  peristyled  hypasthral  edifice,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  represented  in  fig.  4,  that  is  a perspective  view  of  a tomb  at  Cyrene. 

Tim  idea  of  adducing  two  of  the  illustrative  diagrams  now  submitted  is  due  to  our  late  venerated 
President.  In  his  folio  work,  ‘The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,’  &c.,  published  in  1860,  he  observes 
'>n  page  18,  that  “ the  clearest  evidence  of  the  hypjethral  opening  in  the  roof  is  given  by  the  covers  of 
sarcophagi  fornmd  in  imitation  of  temples.”  It  Avas  his  suggestion  that  made  me  seek  in  Beechey’s 
‘Expedition  to  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,’  published  in  1828,  the  tomb  at  Cyrene;  from  the 
measured  dimensions  that  have  been  obtained  by  me  of  another  tomb  of  similar  character  in  that 
locality,  this  appears  about  20  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  Avide,  and  8 ft.  high  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge. 
Mr.  ( 'ockercll  also  referred  in  his  work  to  the  sarcophagus  at  Rhcnaca,  near  Delos,  with  a sketch  of  it 
(here  copied,  fig.  10)  prepared  in  perspective  from  the  geometrical  representations  given  in  the  supple- 
mentary volume  to  Stuart  and  Revett’s  ‘ Antiquities  of  Athens,’  published  in  1830,  and  edited  by 
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Kinnard,  whose  suggestion  that  the  two  holes  were  intended  as  sockets  for  statues  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  set  aside  in  favour  of  that  which  emanated  from  Mr.  Cockerell,  supported  by  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary instance  afforded  by  the  example  shown  in  the  accompanying  rough  sketch  (fig.  6)  of  a lid  of 
a sarcophagus  from  Crete.  This  example  was  kindly  indicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British 
Museum.  As  one  of  the  treasures  stored  in  the  crypts  of  that  establishment,  it  might  have  remained 
for  years  useless  in  the  attempt  at  an  elucidation  of  this  subject;  but  when  the  article  Hypcethram  in 
the  ‘ Dictionary  of  -the  Architectural  Publication  Society  ’ came  to  me  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Committee  of  Revisors  of  that  undertaking,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  (as  its  author,  Mr.  zAshpitel, 
was  absent  from  London)  to  verify  some  of  the  references  therein,  and  to  consult  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
valuable  book,  already  mentioned,  on  the  temples  at  iEgina  and  Bassae,  comparing  it  with  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
work  on  the  latter  temple,  as  given  in  the  supplementary  volume  by  Kinnard  previously  named,  for 
the  proofs  that  these  had  been  hypjethral,  if  not  for  the  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hypsethral 
character  was  exhibited  in  them.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  temple  at  Basste,  it  will  perhaps  be  matter 
of  surprise  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Cockerell  represented  it,  as  well  as  that  at 
iEgina,  with  a notch  in  the  ridge;  and  at  the  same  time  furnished,  in  my  humble  judgment,  tolerably 
decisive  proofs  that  the  ridges  never  had  any  notches  in  them.  It  is  also  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
it  is  generally  understood  that  these  designs  in  restoration  were  made  many  years  ago,  and  that  the 
late  Professor  had  confined  his  attention  in  the  ultimate  publication  of  the  work  to  the  literary  and 
sesthetical,  rather  than  to  the  archaeological,  portion  of  his  previous  labours. 

For  a short  time  this  part  of  my  subject  must  be  laid  aside,  in  order  to  furnish  to  those  who  may 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  covering  was  put  to  the  roof  of  the  Greek  temples,  some 
notion  of  ancient  tiling.  A very  brief  explanation  will  suffice,  and  will  partly  give  an  answer  to  the 
second  question, — “ How  was  the  roofing  put  to  a temple  that  had  a roof  over  its  centre.”  The  tiles 
had  a rim  called  the  harmus , ap/xos,  on  three  sides  of  the  upper  face,  and  perhaps  on  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  face.  These  tiles  were  laid  close  together  on  rafters,  so  that  there  was  a rafter  under  each 
pair  of  coupled  side-rims ; the  joints  were  covered  by  a suitably  worked  tile,  called  by  the  Romans 
imbrex , but  by  the  Greeks  o-TrXrjvbs;  and  the  roof  became  water-tight  because  the  bottom  rims  of 
one  range  lapped  over  the  top  rims  of  the  range  next  below  it.  Sometimes  the  end  of  the  imbrex  was 
a mere  check,  or  stop,  decorated  with  a palmette  or  other  ornament ; but  in  several  cases  the  end 
resembles  the  upper  part  and  head  of  a stele  and  is  decorated  by  painting  or  sculpture.  The  technical 
name  for  this  stop  appears,  from  Pliny,  to  be  persona ; but  it  is  usually  very  improperly  called  an 
antefixum  or  antijixa.  Sometimes  the  imbrices  all  finished  at  the  eave,  and  there  each  ended  with  a 
persona,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  temples  at  iEgina  and  at  Bassaj,  of  the  temple  to  Themis  at  Rhamnus, 
and  of  the  Outer  Propylaea  at  Eleusis.  In  other  cases  the  alternate  imbrices  stopped  short  of  the 
gutter,  and  then  finished  with  a persona,  as  at  the  temple  to  Diana  Propylaea  at  Eleusis ; or  without 
any  persona,  as  at  the  temple  to  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  The  flat  tile  is  represented  to  be  thickest  at  the 
lower  end  in  both  the  temples  at  Rhamnus.  This  system  has  been  employed  during  ages  in  Italy  for 
common  roofing  with  tiles  much  less  in  size  than  those  used  at  Bassae,  or  at  the  Parthenon ; but  that 
it  was  employed  by  the  Greeks,  and  executed  by  them  in  marble,  was  a point  reserved  for  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  his  colleagues  (amongst  whom  the  late  Baron  Haller  must  not  be  forgotten)  to  establish. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  such  a method  to  magnificent  structures  in  ancient  times, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  observes  on  page  28  of  his  work  already  named, 
that  “ this  most  artificial  and  elegant  mode  of  the  covering  of  temples  had  already  been  discovered  by 
us  at  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temples  at  Rhamnus  and  Eleusis,  during  the  year  1811.  It  was  justly 
admired  as  unknown  till  then,  and  pointed  out  to  the  commission  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  on  their  visit 
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to  Athens  in  1812,  and  reported  by  them  to  Mr.  Wilkins,”  who  published  it  in  the  ‘ Prolusiones  ’ in 
1837,  pp.  15,  16,  21-6,  pi.  v-vii ; and  p.  10,  translated  imbrex  as  gutter.  Pausanias,  v,  10,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  the  period  of  Byzes  of  Naxos  (circa  590  B.C.)  as  the  inventor  of  marble  tiles ; 
and  Mr.  Cockerell,  p.  29,  calls  attention  to  the  improvement  made  by  Athenian  architects,  viz.,  the 
manufacture  of  the  joint-tiles  in  the  same  piece  with  the  larger  one,  by  which  one  side  was  rendered 
impervious  to  wet.  This  was  not  the  case  at  Angina  (circa  470  B.C.),  nor  at  the  Parthenon  at  Athens 
(438  B.C.),  but  was  found  at  Bassas  (circa  431  B.C.) ; although  in  the  two  latter  buildings  the  tiles  were 
of  marble.  On  the  same  page,  he  mentions  that  at  iEgina  “ the  eaves-tiles  with  the  joint-tiles  or  dpju ol 
attached  to  the  antifixa,  together  with  those  surmounting  the  pediment,  and  forming  the  cymatium  or 
€7rtTt^r;8as,  were  of  Parian  marble;  those  within  this  border  were  in  a fine  tile  of  light  yellow  earth, 
together  with  the  saddle  or  ridge  tile,  and  the  painted  antifixse  corresponding  with  those  of  the  eaves, 
and  surmounting  the  roof.”  He  describes  the  tiles  of  the  Parthenon  as  2 ft.  3 in.  square;  whilst 
those  of  the  temple  to  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassse,  near  Phigaleia,  were  3 ft.  6-^  in.  long  and  If  in. 
thick,  by  2 ft.  If  in.  wide,  as  shown  in  fig.  15,  the  eaves-tiles  being  4 ft.  2 in.  long.  The  tiling  at  this 
temple  near  Phigaleia  he  deems,  p.  53,  to  be  “ worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  the  most  complete 
description  of  the  temple  roof  hitherto  known  to  us.  Seventeen  rows  of  marble  tiles,  the  largest 
hitherto  found,  cover  the  roof : the  five  central  ones  (possibly  a smaller  number)  formed  the  compluvium 
or  hypaethral  opening  to  the  cella  ; the  extreme  tile,  ivith  its  corner  shaped  to  its  position , teas  happily 
discovered ” (this  passage  deserves  a very  marked  gift  of  emphasis  to  it) ; “ quite  decisive  of  this  interesting 
fact,  but  not  determining  whether  the  width  of  the  opening  consisted  of  five  or  three  of  these  tiles.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  compluvium  should  have  been  used  in  this  passage ; but  without 
occupying  time  in  giving  reasons  for  that  regret,  let  me  say  that  as  soon  as  my  eyes  devoured  the 
statement  that  “ the  extreme  tile,  with  its  corner  shaped  to  its  position,  was  happily  discovered,”  it  was 
evidently  desirable  to  see  the  tile  itself.  Few  of  us  can  be  unaware  that  the  relics  from  Bassae  were 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  : thither  of  course  it  was  my  first  occupation  to  go  in  search  of  the 
necessary  fragment.  It  was  not  there ; but  on  my  explaining  to  Dr.  Birch  the  shape  of  the  fragment, 
his  acute  mind  detected  that  my  purpose  related  to  the  hypsethrum,  and  was  charitable  enough  to  take 
me  into  the  crypts  to  examine  the  tomb  which  has  the  lid  shown  in  fig.  6. 

( )n  the  whole,  it  is  well  that  the  fragment  was  not  at  the  Museum,  nor  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fred. 
IV  Cockerell.  Bound  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  my  only  course  was  to  scrutinize  jealously  the 
illustration  given  by  his  lamented  father;  and  then  it  seemed  that  a discovery  worthy  of  your  attention 
frll  into  my  hands.  The  great  authority  just  cited  seems  to  have  been  in  error  when  employing  the 
term  hurmns  instead  of  imbrex,  as  well  as  when  considering  that  this  portion  of  a marble  tile  (as  shown 
ii.  tig.  20)  was  the  corner  of  a notch  in  the  roof.  In  his  illustration  of  its  face,  pi.  vii,  the  tile  appeared  to 
iin“  t " be  placed  with  its  end  uppermost,  and  so  far  suits  that  theory  as  shown  in  his  pi.  v ; but  the  moment 
that  it  i>  put  in  that  which  looked  to  me  to  be  the  true  position  as  determined  by  his  careful  drawing 
tin*  end  of  the  imbrex,  the  fragment  is  evidently  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  side  of  a tile  corre- 
- ponding  'n  •■dze  "Oh  the  common  tile  in  fig.  15,  but  having  also  a perforation  or  opening,  surrounded 
by  a chamfered  fillet  rising  above  the  general  face.  The  return  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tile  is  suggested 
v the  following  facts  ; that,  when  such  tiles  were  in  place,  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  tile  would 
appear  to  be  equal  in  width  ; and  that  the  fractures  have  occurred  exactly  where  they  might  be  expected 
it  tin*  restoration  here  drawn  has  truly  represented  a perfect  tile.  The  raised  fillet  infers  a movable 
rimmed  cover,  made  either  of  wood  or  of  marble.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  statement  that  seventeen  tiles 
■ •oven-d  the  two  slopes  is  confirmed  by  the  sizes  above  given  of  the  eaves-tile  and  plain  tile.  When 
thi  >i“  facts  are  combined  with  the  section  of  the  temple  determined  by  his  dimensions,  it  appears,  as  in 
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lig.  13,  that  no  more  than  three  courses  of  open  tiles,  of  the  size  indicated  by  him,  could  have  been  used 
on  each  side  of  the  ridge ; and  the  highest  of  these  would  have  come  next  to  the  ridge-tile.  If  the 
border  to  each  open  tile  did  return,  as  above  stated,  it  seems  needless  to  discuss  at  great  length  the 
practical  difficulties  that  would  be  involved  by  considering  the  fragment  as  the  upper  portion  of  the 
right  side  either  of  a wide  opening , or  of  two  or  more  slits , which  must  have  been  either  5 ft.  or  8 ft.  6 
long  in  tlie  tiling : in  either  case  the  rafters  to  the  ridge  could  not  well  be  omitted,  and  the  work  could 
not  be  executed  so  .truly  as  with  separate  open  tiles. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  putting  anything  but  a complete  roof  on  to  a temple  deserve  some 
notice,  however,  because  no  one  who  has  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  hypa?thrum,  except  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  Mr.  Donaldson,  seems  to  have  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  effect  which  a proposed  transverse 
section  would  have  upon  the  dank  or  longitudinal  elevations.  A notch  in  the  roof  was  always  considered 
an  improbability  to  the  mind  of  my  teacher,  if  merely  on  account  of  the  bad  effect  of  the  optical  illusion 
which  it  would  create,  viz.,  that  of  the  ridge  sinking  in  the  middle.  The  attic,  now  confirmed  by  these 
two  sarcophagi,  was  an  idea  for  many  years  familiar  to  me  as  a disciple  of  my  father,  and  was  exhibited 
by  me  to  the  writer  of  the  article  Hypaethrum , already  mentioned,  while  that  excellent  exposition  of 
contending  theories  was  under  revision ; he  did  not  notice  it,  because,  as  he  truly  observed,  it  was  not 
supported  by  me  with  precedent,  nor  had  it  been  publicly  advocated  so  as  to  deserve  consideration  with  the 
theories  that  had  been  published.  In  a second  edition  that  difficulty,  after  to-night,  will  have  been 
removed.  The  necessity  for  carrying  the  rafters  through  the  opening  to  support  the  ridge  if  it  were  to 
be  continuous,  is  obviated  by  making  a notch  in  the  roof,  or  by  erecting  an  attic,  as  in  these  two  tombs, 
figs.  4 and  10,  where  the  ridge  is  broken  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  Some  advocates  of  old  theories 
will  probably  be  startled  at  the  declaration  of  an  opinion  that  hypeethral  temples  might  be  roofed 
entirely : that  is  to  say,  at  my  answer  to  the  first  question — How  was  any  roofing  put  to  a temple  that 
was  hypaethral  ? which  is,  that  it  might  be  managed  by  such  tiles  as  those  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
restore  from  Mr.  Cockerell’s  drawing  of  the  extreme  tile  with  its  corner  shaped  to  its  position , as  he 
supposed  it;  placing  them  with  a gutter  within  a parapet  formed  by  an  attic,  as  fig.  11,  over  pierced 
lacunaria  : but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fergusson  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  use  the  tomb  from  Crete, 
fig.  6,  if  he  will  render  it  available  in  support  of  his  own  theory,  in  addition  to  which  he  must  be 
permitted  to  apply  figs.  7,  8,  and  9,  as  found  at  iEgina. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  hypaethrum,  at  least  on  this 
occasion ; they  have  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  article  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  that  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  support  my  own  view  by  one  or  two  extracts  from  it.  First,  it  shows  that  people 
like  Professor  Ross  have  denied  that  the  hypaethrum  ever  existed  in  a finished  building — then  that  some 
advocates  of  the  existence  of  a hypaethral  temple  insist  that  it  must  have  been  covered  and  must  have 
had  light  somewhere : next  it  shows  that  if  Vitruvius  is  to  be  believed,  the  centre  was  open : that  a 
religious  dogma  was  the  only  reason  foi  the  existence  of  this  open  centre  : that  no  mere  awning  would 
have  been  a sufficient  protection  to  the  chryselephantine  statues  : that  the  temples  at  HDgina  and  at 
Bassae  were  hypaethral,  and  that  it  would  have  been  held  nefastum , indeed  impious,  not  to  have  left  a 
vertical  open  space  in  their  roofs  : and  more  important  than  all,  that  the  break  or  notch  would  be  very 
little  noticed,  as  the  pitch  is  so  flat ; as  the  temples  are  generally  on  elevated  sites,  to  which  the  spectator 
would  look  up ; as  much  of  the  roof  would  be  hidden  by  the  eaves ; and,  finally,  that  nothing  which 
really  was  required  in  carrying  out  the  religious  notions  would  convey  the  idea  of  ugliness.  My  use  of 
these  observations  is  obvious  : if  Bass®  was  a hypaethral  temple,  here  are  the  open  tiles  which  formed 
the  hypaethrum : if  these  gave  a sufficient  amount  of  open  air  in  that  temple,  let  me  imagine  that  such 
was  enough  for  any  hypaethral  temple : if  the  statues  must  be  protected  from  casual  rains  the  open  tiles 
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could  have  had  a transparent  cover,  such  as  lapis  specularis.  Furthermore,  let  me  contend  that  the 
notch  in  the  ridge  is  intolerable,  that  it  would  be  seen  in  very  many  cases  from  a slight  distance,  and 
that  the  Greeks  have  at  least  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  construction 
in  a most  seemly  manner,  such  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  at  Bassas 

And  with  regard  to  this  decoration  in  a seemly  manner,  let  me  be  allowed  here  a short  digression 
upon  two  points  of  that  subject  of  decoration  which  have  occurred  to  me  even  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  It  will  appear  from  the  diagram  now  submitted,  that  the  rafters  which  carry  the  open 
tiles  (let  me  say  the  hypsethral  tiles)  would  be  visible  unless  there  were  ceilings  under  them;  and  if  the 
rafters  were  of  timber,  they  would  have  required,  as  some  think,  to  be  richly  painted.  By  Pliny  the 
following  dates  are  furnished.  Pheidias  died  432  B.  C.,  a little  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  encaustic 
painters  whose  names  remain.  Ictinus  built  the  temple  at  Bassae  about  430  B.  C. ; it  was  not  till 
about  382  that  Brietes  introduced  the  decoration  of  coffers  in  a ceiling  with  paint,  “ lacunaria  primus 
pingere  instituit,  nec  cameras  ante  eum  taliter  adornari  mos  fuit,”  and  Pausias,  the  great  encaustic 
painter,  was  contemporary  with  Praxiteles,  about  364-349  B.  C.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion or  even  the  decoration  of  the  statues  by  a ‘ circumlitio,’  that  all  deductions  from  the  celebrated 
anecdote  about  Praxiteles  expressing  a preference  for  those  of  the  statues  which  had  received  a 
circumlitio  from  the  hands  of  Nicias  are  wrong,  so  far  as  they  suppose  that  the  circumlitio  was  a great 
addition  because  given  by  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  painter  Nicias.  A careful  investigation  shows 
that  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  fix  the  epoch  of  this  painter  at  about  322  B.  C.,  making  him  one  if  not  two 
generations  younger  than  Praxiteles ; and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  ^reat  sculptor  would  have 
thought  his  work  improved  by  the  handling  of  a youth  whom  we  may  call  the  painter  Nicias  2, 
supposing  that  Nicias  1 was  the  favourite  polisher  employed  by  the  sculptor. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  appear  that  if  there  is  any  novelty  combined  with  utility,  in  this  matter  of 
bypaithral  tiles,  no  small  thanks  must  be  given  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Dictionary : if 
anything  that  has  been  presented  to  your  attention  in  this  paper  has  been  founded  on  sound  principles, 
it  would  not  probably  for  a long  while  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  that  careful  revision  which  each  article  receives.  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  any  consideration 
of  the  number  of  such  perforated  tiles  in  each  course;  the  quantity  required  by  the  temple  of  Apollo 
near  Phigaleia,  would  depend  upon  various  points,  viz.  whether  the  naos  was  ceiled  or  liypaethral;  and 
whether  the  statue  was  in  the  cella  behind  the  Corinthian  columns : also,  if  the  latter  were  the  case, 
whether  the  open  tiles  were  used  on  both  slopes  of  the  roof,  or  on  one  slope ; and  in  the  latter  event, 
whether  they  were  put  on  one  side  over  the  statue,  or  on  the  opposite  side,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
statue  faced  that  eastern  or  side  doorway,  of  which  the  existence  was  indubitable  although  Lenormant 
and  Blouet  had  missed  seeing  its  remains.  The  novelty  of  this  view  of  one  mode  of  forming  the 
hypaethrum  will  be  evident  to  those  who  can  see,  in  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  such  tiles,  used  as 
a hipped  or  a gabled  roof  with  a gutter  within  parapet  walls,  a proof  of  the  intention  of  the  little  attic 
shown  in  the  tombs,  figs.  4 and  10;  a refutation  of  the  dictum,  that  no  temples  were  hypaethral  unless 
they  were  decastyle  with  double  peristyles,  expressed  by  Wilkins  in  his  ‘ Prolusiones,’  p.  96;  and  also 
a reply  to  great  part  of  the  usual  arguments  about  the  admission  of  light  and  weather  into  the  ancient 
temples  that  were  not  lighted  by  such  windows  as  those  at  the  Erechtheium : the  latter  method  scarcely 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  hitherto  by  archaeologists,  who  'should  be  prepared  to  find 
that  this  detail  of  the  subject  also  offers  some  inducement  to  investigation. 

Some  architects  may  be  inclined  to  think  that,  under  the  peculiar  method  of  lighting  here  intro- 
duced to  notice,  there  could  not  have  been  at  Bassae  any  such  great  space  as  is  assumed  to  have  existed 
between  the  tiles  ami  the  ceiling  of  the  lleraeum  at  Olympia:  because  the  omission  of  the  soffits  of  the 
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corresponding  coffers  of  a ceiling  fixed  far  below  the  open  tiles,  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  this  apology  for  a hypsethral  opening ; while,  unless  there  were  such  rimmed  covers  as  above 
suggested,  the  open  tiles  would  admit  water  enough  to  flood  the  back  of  the  ceiling  during  heavy  rains. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  may  involve  the  question  of 
construction  and  decoration  under  the  tiles.  If  it  should  be  held  that  the  underside  of  the  tiles  did 
form  the  ceiling,  and  if  the  carriage  of  the  tiles  upon  timber  rafters  should  be  thought  an  objection  on 
account  of  the  incongruity  of  wood  and  stone  in  a splendid  interior,  it  will  be  desirable  to  remember, 
that  there  were  solid  marble  beams  18  ft.  clear  in  the  propy-kea  at  Athens;  and  that  there  were  actually 
hollowed  marble  beams  13  ft.  in  the  clear  in  the  north  portico  of  the  temple  near  Phigaleia,  whereas 
marble  rafters  to  that  structure  would  only  be  11  ft.  6 in.  in  length. 

It  will  be  a matter  of  pleasure  to  the  Institute  to  know  that  since  these  remarks  were  prepared, 
indeed,  only  on  Saturday  afternoon,  our  Fellow,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  place 
in  my  hands  the  memoranda  made  by  Baron  Haller  for  Professor  Cockerell  of  the  researches  at  Bass®. 
The  limited  time  I could  give  to  these  sketches  has  proved  to  me  three  things — that  my  restoration 
was  founded  upon  a correct  supposition,  for  a fragment,  fig.  28,  is  shown  with  the  double  turn  that  proves 
the  existence  of  an  independent  opening  in  a tile  : secondly,  that  my  restoration  was  to  a slight  extent 
too  much  in  conformity  with  the  other  tiles,  because  the  dimensions  to  the  fragments,  figs.  22  and  28, 
show  the  great  probability  that  two  hypsethral  tiles,  and  one  to  make  up  in  length,  ranged  with  two  of 
the  usual  tiles  employed  in  the  structure  in  question,  the  widths  being  the  same  of  all  the  tiles  : and 
thirdly,  that  the  neatly  drawn  representation  (fig.  20)  given  in  Mr.  Cockerell’s  ‘ Bassari  either  preserves 
the  memory  of  a third  fragment,  or,  if  intended  to  repeat  fig.  22  was  not  perfectly  like  it ; it  must  be 
confessed  that  if  this  fig.  20  was  intended  to  repeat  fig.  22,  the  underside  of  the  fragment  (as  indicated 
in  fig.  25)  fully  justifies  Mr.  Cockerell’s  consideration  that  it  was  the  bottom  of  an  opening. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  figs.  12  and  21  to  30,  which  Mr.  Cockerell  is  so  kind  as  to  allow 
to  be  copied,  are  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  (which  are  given  here,  as  they  stand  in  the 
original,  equally  exactly  with  the  figs.  21  to  30)  from  the  pen  of  Baron  Haller:  “ Je  ne  pouvois 
pas  encore  prendre  une  idee  probable  ou  cette  sorte  de  tuiles  particuliere  devoit  avoir  ete  employe:  peut- 
etre  qu'ils  sont  en  correspondance  avec  Vhypetlire : les  /ragmens  signes  Id  fai  trouve  dans  Vinterieure  a la 
porte  qui  conduit  qui  conduit  du  peristyle  dans  la  seconde  partie  de  la  cella , cipendant  je  n'ai  pas  rencontre 
d'autres  que  seulement  ces  deux  exemplaires  dans  toute  la  fouille  du  temple .”  In  fig.  13  are  shown  the 
ordinary  tiles  which  are  represented  in  figs.  15  and  16  as  pierced ; and  fig.  19  is  their  section  : fig.  II  is 
an  attempt  to  combine  the  two  fragments,  figs.  22  and  28,  with  the  ordinary  tiles ; but  difficulties  exist 
greater  than  those  which  are  evident  in  figs.  17  and  18,  which  correspond  to  them. 

These  hypsethral  tiles  must  be  later , in  my  opinion,  than  the  contrivance  which  Mr.  Cockerell 
thought  was  indicated  by  the  curb  stones  that,  as  given  by  him,  pi.  vi,  figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  of  his  ‘iEgina,' 
present  discrepancies  which  have  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  making  them  suitable  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  roof,  unless  they  formed  the  border  of  such  a pit  in  the  sides  of  the  roof 
as  is  indicated  by  the  Cretan  tomb.  Most  architects  would  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  these  hypsethral 
tiles  were  decidedly  superior,  in  all  ways,  to  the  schemes  requiring  the  curbs,  and  pits,  and  notches, 
hitherto  put  forward.  No  slight  portion  of  my  gratification  at  this  public  notice  of  the  employment  of 
open  tiles  in  the  roof  of  an  ancient  temple,  will  be  derived  from  the  permission  to  bring  it  before  this 
Institute  upon  an  occasion  which  draws  together  so  many  of  the  architects  that,  like  him  who  has 
received  their  compliments,  congratulations,  and  goodwishes  this  evening,  have  studied  the  existing 
remains  of  structures  which  furnish  the  facts  for  founding  theories  respecting  the  solution  of  the  question 
— How  was  a hypaethral  temple  covered  ? 
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PROFESSOR  Donaldson,  Past  President,  said  he  should  be  happy  to  give  some  opinion,  but  the 
truth  was  he  had  considered  the  hypEethrum,  or  sub  dio , as  being  a curious,  but  not  very  profitable, 
subject,  because  there  was  so  much  doubt  and  such  scanty  information  on  the  whole  subject,  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion.  He  did  not  see  at  the  temple  such  a tile  as 
Mr.  Papworth  alluded  to,  although  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  himself  measured  all  the  remains 
in  situ  most  carefully.  It  might  have  existed  originally,  and  might  have  been  removed  subsequently  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  it  was  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  terms  hypEethral  and  sub  dio , to  consider 
that  a temple  should  be  covered  with  perforated  tiles,  and  then  such  a mode  of  admitting  the  light  was 
most  insufficient.  If  there  were  great  objections  to  having  a break  in  the  ridge  line  of  the  roof,  the 
attic  might  be  carried  up  over  the  internal  columns  without  difficulty,  which. might  afford  a satisfactory 
solution  on  that  point.  In  such  a climate  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  inside  of  the  temple  should  be 
closed  in,  for  they  found  by  the  buildings  at  Pompeii,  that  the  atrium,  or  first  court  of  the  houses,  was 
an  open  one,  and  exposed  to  all  the  varieties  of  weather  and  seasons ; and  if  this  had  been  prejudicial, 
it  would  not  have  been  prevalent.  The  principal  statue  in  the  temple,  such  as  the  chryselephantine 
ones  of  Minerva  and  Jupiter,  might  have  been  covered  with  a canopy  to  protect  it  from  the  weather ; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  damp  upon  the  floor  was  prevented 
from  injuring  the  statue  by  oil  placed  on  the  marble  slabs  ; while  in  the  Parthenon,  on  the  contrary,  water 
was  placed  on  the  floor  near  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  to  prevent  its  injury  by  the  dryness  of  the  rocky 
soil.  Then  inside  the  Parthenon  there  was  a step  two  or  three  inches  high,  where  the  inside 
peristylium  went  round  the  cella,  which  would  show  that,  as  in  the  inside  of  the  courts  at  Pompeii,  it  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  wet  in  the  impluvium  of  the  court,  and  prevent  it  going  over  to  the  side.  But  there 
were  so  many  difficulties  round  the  subject  that,  although  he  had  bestowed  much  attention  to  clear  up 
this  question  of  the  liypeetliral  arrangement  of  temples,  his  only  conclusion  was,  that  it  might  have 
been  an  open  court  clear  up  to  the  sky,  and  could  not  have  been  lighted  by  mere  tiles,  and  that  the 
portion  over  the  statue  of  the  deity  might  have  been  covered  in  by  a continued  roof,  or  by  an  awning 
( velarium ),  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  He  had  great  respect  for  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Papworth, 
but  the  evidences  were  so  slight  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a safe  conclusion 
upon  this  very  vexed  subject.  They  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Papworth  for  having  undertaken  various 
difficult  subjects  of  architectural  research,  and  he  begged  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  for 
his  suggestive  and  very  interesting  paper : no  man  was  more  competent  than  he  to  illustrate  this 
subject,  either  from  the  monuments,  or  by  his  literary  researches  relating  to  ancient  architecture.  He 
bad  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  door,  which  Mr.  Papworth  alluded  to,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
clearly  taken,  but  it  was  very  unusual  to  have  a doorway  from  the  cella  to  the  peristylium. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  V.P.,  Hon.  Sec.  For.  Cor.,  asked  what  was  the  height  of  the  doorway  which 
Messrs.  Lenormant  and  Blouet  had  failed  to  perceive. 

Professor  Donaldson  replied,  that  the  wall  remained  about  three  or  four  feet  high  from  the 
surface.  The  views  showed  about  four  or  five  feet  in  various  parts. 

Mr.  NELSON  begged  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Papworth,  who  had  taken  great  pains 
with  the  subject.  Having  himself  been  a little  behind  the  scenes,  he  was  anxious  to  hear  the  denouement. 
The  drawing  of  Baron  Haller  clearly  showed  the  return  of  the  tile,  unless  it  was  only  a work  of  the 
imagination.  There  was  the  fragment  of  tile  returned  at  the  ends,  showing  that  it  was  a perforated  tile. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  remarked  that  the  late  Mr.  Wilkins’s  opinion  was  corroborative  of 
that  <»f  Professor  Donaldson.  In  the  Glossary  to  Wilkins’s  translation  of  Vitruvius  it  was  stated  that 
hypaethral  temples  consisted  of  three  aisles  ; the  two  outside  roofed,  and  the  middle  one  open  to  the  sky.* 

* “ Ifypathral.  A temple  whose  cella  was  in  part  exposed  to  the  air.  These  temples  had  a double  range  of  columns 
within  the  cella,  dividing  it  into  three  alae,  or  aisles.  The  alae  on  either  side  were  roofed,  but  that  in  the  middle  had  no 
covering.  The  term  is  derived  from  uircuOpos,  signifying,  open  to  the  sky.”  * 
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When  they  considered  the  climate  of  Greece,  it  was  likely  that  they  (the  Greeks)  would  be  as  glad 
to  admit  the  air  freely  into  their  temples  * as  the  Pompeians  were  to  have  it  in  the  midst  of  their 
houses.  In  our  own  Royal  Exchange  the  central  portion  was  open,  though  we  have  a comparatively 
severe  climate ; and  it  was  the  same  with  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  Mark  Lane,  which  originally  had 
roofed  porticoes  at  the  sides,  just  like  a hypasthral  temple.  The  central  part  received  its  covering  (from 
his  design)  about  twenty  years  ago  only. 

Mr.  PAPWORTH  replied  that  he  was  happy  to  have  brought  before  the  Institute  any  matter 
which  tended  in  some  way  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  truly  stated,  subsisted 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  even  to  the  existence  of  the  hypsethrum.  He  thought  that  the 
words  of  Varro  respecting  the  dius  Fidius,  viz.,  “ itaque  inde  ejus  perforatum  tectum  ut  videatur  divum 
id  est  coelum,”  were  directly  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that  these  open  tiles  might  have  been  used  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece;  that  even  a single  tile  of  this  kind  would  fulfil  those  of  Ovid,  viz.,  “exiguum 
templi  tecta  foramen  habent;”  and  that,  with  a couple  of  them  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge 
it  might  be  said  with  Servius,  “ suprema  pars  tecti  patet.”  He  left  to  other  critics  the  task  of 
distinguishing  what  Vitruvius  meant  by  “jovi  fulguri  et  coelo  et  soli  et  lunae  asdificia  sub  divo 
hypasthraque  constituantur,”  because  he  had  a strong  impression  that  the  hypsethral  class  of  temples 
indicated  by  that  author  were  almost  hypothetical,  in  fact,  that  Vitruvius  was  describing  the  existing 
condition  of  the  decastyle  temples  to  Apollo  Didymasus  near  Miletus,  and  to  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Athens,  neither  of  which  had  their  roofing  completed  at  the  time  when  his  compilation  was  made,  and 
fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  these  were  the  models  for  all  similar  structures  having  as  many 
columns.  If  the  addition  of  Fidius  and  Terminus,  to  the  list  just  given,  completed  the  number  of 
deities  who  had  hypaethral  temples,  the  names  were  very  few.  It  would  be  fair  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Morris  the  cataracts  of  rain,  and  the  inclemency  of  equinoctial  storms  and 
wintry  gales  which,  in  sunny  Greece,  had  almost  prevented  even  English  travellers  from  prosecuting  a 
journey.  Of  course  he  (Mr.  Papworth)  was  aware  that  the  allusion  to  the  temple  at  Athens  involved 
him  in  an  obligation  to  account  for  the  very  doubtful  text  of  Vitruvius,  “hujus  autem  exemplar  Romai 
non  est  sed  Athenis,”  by  adding  “ in  astu  Jovis  in  templo  Olympii  ” as  a conjectural  reading  that  was 
preferable  in  his  opinion  to  “ decastylos  est  in  templo  Olympii.”  The  usual  reading  “ octastylos  et  in 
templo  Olympio”  had  done  great  damage  by  leading  people  to  infer  that  the  Parthenon  had  an  open 
centre  : no  ancient  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  mentioned  by  modern  visitors  before  the 
explosion;  they  noticed  that  the  building  was  dark,  and  that  parts  of  the  marble  tiles,  having  .fallen, 
were  kept  in  the  building : this  disposed  of  the  idea  that  the  other  two-storied  temples  at  Hilgina, 
Eleusis,  Ephesus,  Olympia,  Passtum,  and  Tegea  were  necessarily  hypsethral  in  the  sense  of  having  an 
open  well  in  the  roof  over  the  cella.  Indeed  Eleusis  is  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  having  the 
light  shut  out;  Ephesus  had  a cedar  roof;  Olympia  and  Tegea  were  roofed  ; and  there  only  remain 
iEgina  and  Paestum  to  be  explained : either  might  have  had  wells  in  the  slopes  of  the  roofs,  or  have 
had  an  attic,  as  in  fig.  11,  in  which  some  open  tiles  might  have  been  employed.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  temple  at  Bassse  or  the  Parthenon  had  open  centres ; open  tiles  must  be  accepted  in  one  case, 
and  may  be  presumed  in  the  other : and  he  (Mr.  Papworth)  imagined  that  some  day  it  would  be  found 
that  translucent  or  transparent  tiles  had  been  more  commonly  employed  than  had  hitherto  been 
supposed. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  this  very  interesting  paper  were  unanimously  voted  to  the 
author;  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


* Temples  of  Apollo  would  be  significantly  open  to  the  sun. 
L 
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SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  ROOFS  OF  TEMPLES  CALLED  HYP.ETHRAL 


AT  7EGINA  AND  BASS^. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

’ig.  2 

Reduction  of  fig.  4 to  the  condition  of  being  without  roof  and  doors  in  illustration  of 
Pausanias. 

>>  3 

n 4 

The  same,  with  the  addition  of  roofed  porches. 

Tomb  at  Cyrene ; as  drawn  by  Mr.  Beechey. 

,,  5 and  6 ... 

. Cover,  of  a tomb  from  Crete  now  in  the  British  Museum,  about  7 ft.  6 in.  long  by 
3 ft.  2 in.  wide,  and  11-P  in.  thick;  the  hole  in  front  is  6|  in.  by  7j?  in.  and  14  in. 
from  the  edge,  that  at  back  is  7j  in.  square  and  17  in.  from  the  edge;  both  have  a 

| in.  rebate  \ in.  deep  in  addition. 

,,  7,  8,  and  9.  Portions  of  curb  found  at  iEgina ; as  drawn  by  Mr.  Cockerell;  probably  suiting  a well 


„ io 

placed  not  so  near  the  ridge  as  in  fig.  6. 

Upper  part  of  a tomb,  at  Rhenaea  near  Delos,  about  5 ft.  5 in.  long  by  2 ft.  10  in. 
wide ; from  Mr.  Kinnard ; the  cross  wall  is  remarkable. 

„ 11  

Suggested  position  of  attic  walls,  at  temples  having  two  stories  of  columns  inside, 
suitable  to  a cavaedium  whether  corinthium,  tetrastylon,  or  displuviatum,  as  well  as 
to  the  atrium  testudinatum  here  shown  by  dotted  lines  as  if  roofed  with  open  tiles. 

„ 12  

Imbrex,  or  tile  covering  joints,  found  at  Bassae:  its  place  has  not  been  determined, 
and  its  variation  from  the  other  imbrices  seems  to  indicate  that  there  were  two  sorts 
of  tiling. 

• ■ 13  

. Section  of  the  ordinary  marble  tiling  at  Bassae. 

„ 14  

. Section  showing  an  attempt  to  employ  the  fragments  figs.  22  and  28  in  combination 
with  the  other  tiling  ; but  this  is  subject  to  the  remarks  concerning  fig.  12. 

„ 15  and  16.. 

Plan  of  two  ordinary  marble  tiles  at  Bassae;  the  dotted  lines  represent  openings 
suggested  by  fig.  20. 

,,  17  and  18.. 

. Plan  showing  a restoration  of  the  fragments  fig.  22  and  28  with  the  needful  length 
of  a short  tile;  but  this  also  is  subject  to  the  remarks  concerning  fig.  12. 

„ io 

. Section  of  an  ordinary  marble  tile,  as  used  at  Bassae,  and  of  fig.  15. 

„ 20 

Fragment  of  a marble  tile  found  at  Bassae,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 

„ 21  and  23.. 

. Sections  of  a marble  tile  (fig.  24)  found  at  Bassae,  as  drawn  by  Baron  Haller,  with 
the  breast,  fig.  22,  back,  fig.  25,  and  face  on  side  of  return,  fig.  24. 

,,  27  and  29.. 

. Sections  of  another  marble  tile  (fig.  28)  found  at  Bassie,  as  drawn  by  Baron  Haller, 
with  views  of  the  sides  figs.  26  and  30. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DUTCH  CHURCH, 

AUSTIN  FRIARS, 

Principally  from  Notes  by  the  late  WILLIAM  LIGHTLY,  Fellow, 

By  Edward  I’ Anson,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  January  29th,  1866. 


The  church  of  Austin  Friars,  near  Old  Broad  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  was  founded  in  1253  by 
Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Hereford,  surnamed  the  Good. 

Records  are  existing  of  grants  of  land  and  other  property  made  to  the  church  in  the  years  1299, 
1321,  1363,  1373,  and  1394.  The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  first  church  of  1253  probably  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  rectangular  part  of  the  Temple  Church,  which  was  erected  just  previously ; that 
is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  a broad  nave  and  side  aisles  of  unusual  width,  forming  three  gables  at  the  west 
end,  and  was  lighted  by  triple  lancet  windows  in  each  bay  of  the  side  aisles. 

Another  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Hereford,  grandson  of  the  founder,  rebuilt  the 
church  in  1354,  and  the  window  tracery  and  those  parts  of  the  walls  and  buttresses  where  the  bands  of 
flint- work  still  remain  belong,  I believe,  to  this  rebuilding ; and  that  there  must  have  been  another  and 
later  rebuilding,  though  no  record  of  it  exists,  is  very  evident;  for  the  window  jambs  and  arches,  and 
the  nave  arcades  are  clearly  of  a much  later  date,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  later  rebuilding 
of  the  church  was  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Until  the  Reformation  this  church,  with  the  monastic  buildings  appertaining  to  it,  belonged  to  the 
Augustine  Friars.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1539,  Thomas  Hammond,  the  last  prior,  and  twelve  of 
his  canons  surrendered  the  monastery  to  Henry  YIII.  It  was  valued  at  £57.  In  1540  the  king 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly  the  great  house  or  messuage  within  the  site  and  precinct  of  the  late 
house  of  Austin  Friars,  and  in  the  following  year  gave  other  portions  to  Sir  W.  Paulet,  Lord  St.  John, 
and  Sir  Richard  Rider,  and  on  the  22nd  July,  1550,  Edward  YI.  granted  to  the  same  Lord  St.  John, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Marquis  of  Winchester,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  the  choir, 
transept,  and  chapels.  His  lordship  converted  the  transept  into  a place  for  the  stowage  of  corn,  and  of 
the  choir  he  made  his  coal  house.  The  next  Marquis  stripped  the  lead  off  the  roof,  and  sold  the 
monuments,  paving  stones,  and  other  moveable  portions  of  the  building  for  the  sum  of  £100.,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  house,  cloisters,  and  gardens  he  erected  the  large  mansion  known  as  Winchester  House. 

The  church  and  convent,  as  rebuilt  in  1354,  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  for  the  buildings 
and  grounds  extended  from  Broad  Street  northward  to  London  Wall,  and  from  the  north  corner  of 
Broad  Street  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor.  The  church  consisted  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
north  and  south  transepts,  south  porch,  choir,  chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Thomas, 
chapter  house,  and  cloister,  which  last  appears  to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ; the 
churchyard  was  on  the  south  side.  At  the  intersection  of  the  cross  there  was  a spire  or  fleche,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  remarkable  objects  of  London;  for  Stowe,  writing  in  1593,  says,  “The 
church  is  a large  thing,  having  a most  fine  spiral  steeple,  small,  high,  and  straight ; I have  not  seen  the 
like.”  This  small  spiral  steeple  was  overthrown  by  a tempest  of  wind  in  the  year  1362,  but  was  forth- 
with raised  again.  It  so  remained  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became  dangerous  ; 
for  we  find  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens,  writing  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the 
property  then  belonged,  on  the  4th  August,  1600,  requesting  him  to  restore  the  steeple,  as  it  appears 
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he  had  promised  to  do,  and  threatening  legal  proceedings  if  he  did  not ; but  promises  and  threats 
appear  to  have  been  alike  unavailing,  so  the  steeple  with  the  east  part  of  the  church  was  taken  down, 
and,  says  Stowe,  “ houses  for  one  man’s  commodity  raised  in  the  place,  whereof  London  hath  lost  so 
goodly  an  ornament;  and  times  hereafter  may  more  talk  of  it. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  church  which  was  westward  of  the  transepts,  and  which  still  remains  to  us,  we 
find  that  Edward  VI.  in  his  Diary  has  the  following  minute  : “ 29th  of  June  it  was  appointed  that  the 
Germans  should  have  the  Austin  Friars  for  their  church,  in  purum  et  liberam  elemosynam,  to  have 
their  service  in  for  avoiding  of  all  sects  of  Anabaptists,  and  such  like.”  It  was  thenceforth  called  the 
Temple  of  Jesus,  and  some  glass  quarries,  which  at  the  late  restoration  were  preserved  from  the  old 
windows,  bear  the  legend  of  Jesus  Temple,  are  dated  1550  ; two  others  bear  the  legend,  Temple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ; these  were  all  replaced  in  the  two  windows  at  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles. 
From  the  date  of  the  first  minister,  John  a Lasco,  in  1550,  to  the  present  time  this  church  has  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  has  been  managed  by  consecutive  elders  of  that  church  to  the  present 
time.  The  sequence  of  the  ministers,  from  the  date  of  the  first  appointed  up  to  the  appointment  of  the 
present  minister,  Dr.  Hendrick  Gehle  in  1830,  is  recorded  by  a tablet  in  the  church.  As  the  church 
existed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  frequented  the  busy  purlieus  of 
Threadneedle  Street  and  Broad  Street,  in  a retired  thoroughfare,  hemmed  in  by  the  houses  of  London 
merchants,  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  converted  into  offices. 

The  west  front  of  the  building,  together  with  part  of  the  north  aisle,  were  the  most  conspicuous  ; the 
other  portions  being  surrounded  by  buildings.  Its  large  west  window,  not  remarkably  good  in  character, 
and  its  decorated  aisle  windows,  formed  one  of  the  most  noticeable  remnants  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  the  City  contained.  The  exterior  had  been  carefully  repaired  about  1828,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  which  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  not  in  the 
careful  manner  which  characterises  restorations  of  the  present  day.  It  was,  however,  then  a matter  of 
comment,  and  the  subject  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’ of  that  date. 

The  old  water  tables  of  the  buttresses  appear  to  have  been  removed,  and  the  decaying  mullions  and 
tracery, — chiefly  of  Reigate  fire-stone,  and  much  perished, — were  restored  with  Roman  cement,  and  the 
surface  of  the  walls  rendered  over  with  the  same  material,  whereby  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  work 
was  covered  up.  Over  the  west  door  a canopy  appears  to  have  been  added.  Some  further  restorations 
wore  in  progress  in  the  year  1862,  when  a fire  destroyed  a large  portion  of  the  work,  and  left  the 
uilding  in  a condition  which  appeared  ruinous.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  roofs  of  the  north  aisle  and 
nave  were  destroyed,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  masonry  much  injured,  but  fortunately  the  tie  beams  of 
the  nave  were  left  remaining,  although  damaged.  After  the  fire  the  building  was  surveyed  by  the  Fire 
< Alice  Surveyors,  who  considered  it  past  repair,  and  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  District  Surveyor, 
who  officially  condemned  it  as  a ruinous  building. 

At  this  time  1 was  professionally  consulted.  I found  the  building  in  the  state  I have  partially 
described.  The  pillars  on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle  were  not  only  as  much  as  17  inches  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  but  the  whole  church  had  taken  a southward  settlement.  On  plan  at  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  walls  having  assumed  a bow  form,  gradually  increasing  towards  the  middle,  where  on  the 
north  side  of  the  south  aisle  the  versed  line  of  the  arc  was,  and  still  is,  17''.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
lisle  it  was  somewhat  less,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  external  walls  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  it  was 
1,-ss  still ; the  external  walls  having  suffered  the  least  movement,  especially  the  wall  on  the  north  side. 

Having  reference  to  the  extremely  dilapidated,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  ruinous  condition  of  the 
, hurch — to  the  very  great  value  of  the  land  in  Austin  Friars — to  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  church 
f..r  tlf  purposes  to  which  it  was  required,  its  size  being  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  requirements  of 
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its  congregation, — I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  in  all  respects  more  desirable  to  pull  down 
the  existing, — as  it  appeared, — ruinous  fabric,  the  restoration  of  which  would  necessarily  be  very  costly, 
and  to  build  another  church  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  congregation.  I accordingly  so 
advised  the  trustees ; but  being  desirous  not  wholly  to  lose  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  I proposed 
the  erection  of  a building  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and  engaged  the  services  of  my  late  esteemed 
friend  and  pupil  William  Lightly,  who  had  long  worked  with  me  in  other  matters,  to  co-operate  with 
me  in  preparing  a'  design  for  the  proposed  new  church.  This  was  accordingly  done;  when  it  having 
become  known  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  remove  the  old  building,  so  strong  a manifest- 
ation of  public  feeling  was  evinced  by  letter  in  the  daily  papers  of  July,  1863,  and  very  influential  and 
pressing  representations  made  to  the  minister  and  elders  of  the  church,  that  the  trustees  were  led  to 
reconsider  the  question.  Although  I still  held  unaltered  my  views  as  to  the  practical  utility  of 
erecting  a building  more  consonant  with  the  requirements  of  the  congregation,  I felt  there  was  no 
absolute  impossibility  in  preserving  the  work  as  it  stood,  and  in  effecting  a restoration.  The 
committee  of  the  Dutch  Church  feeling  that  they  were  trustees  not  only  to  a limited  congregation  but 
to  the  general  public,  who  they  believed,  by  the  strong  expression  of  opinions  which  were  made,  were 
seriously  desirous  of  retaining  the  old  church,  resolved  in  deference  to  the  opinions  so  expressed  to 
abandon  their  original  intention,  and,  if  practicable,  to  restore  the  church.  I therefore,  in  conjunction 
with  my  late  friend  Mr.  Lightly,  undertook  the  task  of  retaining  and  repairing  the  existing  portions  of 
the  church,  and  of  restoring  such  portions  as  were  destroyed.  Having  once  come  to  that  determi- 
nation, we  endeavoured  conscientiously  to  restore  the  building  as  it  stood,  retaining  every  part  of  the 
ancient  fabric,  uncovering  and  restoring  such  portions  as  were  hidden  and  masked  by  the  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  later  times. 

One  of  the  plans  exhibited  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  church  as  we  found  it.  At  the  west  end 
were  vestries,  an  organ  loft,  and  a library.  The  general  arrangement  was  picturesque,  but  of  the  worst 
character  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  lower  part  of  the  stone  piers  was  lined  with  wainscoating, 
as  also  the  external  walls.  The  altar  table  was  raised  on  a platform  enclosed  with  a wooden  balustrade, 
with  wall  linings  at  the  back  of  a more  ornamental  character;  all  of  the  work  of  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  altar  was  decorated  by  a painting  repre- 
senting an  arcade  of  the  Ionic  order,  containing  the  Creed  and  Commandments.  On  entering  on  the 
work  we  recommended  the  entire  removal  of  the  vestries,  organ  loft,  and  libraries,  which  entirely  filled 
up  the  western  bay  of  the  church,  the  wall  linings,  and  the  altar  decorations ; and  we  proposed  to  remove 
the  vestries  to  the  east  end  adjoining  the  altar,  one  of  which  is  used  by  the  minister,  and  the  other  by 
the  elders  of  the  church ; keeping  the  vestries  low,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  building  or  to  abridge 
its  apparent  size.  We  also  proposed  the  removal  of  the  south  porch  (which  was  not  without  its 
picturesque  aspect),  and  to  replace  it  by  a doorway  more  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  church ; 
for  this  we  had  no  precedent,  and  it  is  strictly  an  addition.  We  also  recommended  the  enclosing  by 
wooden  screens  of  the  bays  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  affords  ample  space  for  the  congregation ; 
and  we  recommended  the  decoration  of  the  broad  wall  space  at  the  east  end  by  a fresco  painting,  but 
this  being  inconsistent  with  the  service  of  the  church  was  not  carried  out,  nor  were  we  allowed,  (as  was 
also  suggested),  to  use  any  coloured  glass  for  the  windows.  After  the  resolution  which  the  trustees 
came  to  at  the  end  of  July,  1863,  to  restore  the  ancient  building,  and  certain  arrangements  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  altered  plans,  some  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  contracts  could  be  obtained  for 
the  restoration,  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  October  of  that  year  that  the  tenders  were  received  and 
the  work  was  actually  commenced. 

Seeing  the  extremely  critical  condition  of  the  piers  of  the  arcades,  our  first  attention  was  directed  to  an 
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examination  of  the  foundations  of  this  part  of  the  building.  We  therefore  had  the  substructure  of  the 
piers  exposed,  and  found  that  they  rested  on  brickwork,  having  apparently  been  underpinned,  and  that 
the  foundations  were  perfectly  sound  and  sufficient.  Haying  fully  satisfied  ourselves  on  this  point,  we 
resolved  to  retain  the  walls  and  arcades  out  of  th‘e  upright  as  we  found  them,  deeming  it,  in  fact, 
impracticable  to  effect  any  alteration  in  this  respect  short  of  rebuilding  the  whole,  and  to  put  on  the 
new  roof  without  rebuilding  them.  The  old  vestries,  library,  and  organ  loft,  which  disfigured  the  western 
end  of  the  church,  having  been  removed,  the  first  step  was  to  shore  up  the  old  walls  and  place  strutted 
shores  between  the  arcade  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  the  aisle  walls,  and  then  to  make  good 
all  the  unsound  parts  of  the  walls  and  arcades  which  were  in  a defective  state. 

It  was  resolved  to  retain  the  flat  over  the  south  aisle,  which  was  little  injured,  and  the  plaster  and 
ceiling  which  concealed  it  internally  was  removed.  This  roof  was  constructed  with  very  imperfectly 
trussed  principals,  and  some  which  had  no  bearing  on  the  south  wall  were  removed  and  new  ones 
introduced,  with  a proper  bearing  on  the  south  side,  and  made  to  run  completely  through  the  arcade  wall 
of  the  nave.  The  old  king  posts  and  braces  were  re-framed,  and  the  spaces  filled  in  with  pierced 
panelling.  This  work  was  necessarily  done  with  great  care  and  caution,  one  truss  only  being  removed  at 
a time.  The  old  timbers  were  then  wrought  as  they  stood,  and  new  boarding  was  added  on  the  under 
side  of  the  rafters.  A new  flat,  corresponding  with  this,  was  then  placed  on  the  north  aisle,  the  tie 
beams  being  carried  through  the  arcade  wall  as  described  above.  Three  of  the  six  tie  beams  of  the  nave 
roof,  though  they  remained  in  their  places,  were  found  on  a close  examination  to  be  completely  burnt 
through  at  the  ends ; and  the  wall  plates,  which  were  large  pieces  of  timber,  were  found  to  be  in  many 
places  so  much  decayed  that  it  was  necessary  to  replace  them,  and  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the 
limbers  to  be  moved  on  the  top  of  the  injured  overhanging  walls,  and  the  removal  and  substitution  of 
new  tie  beams,  caused  some  anxiety.  Eventually,  however,  this  was  accomplished,  and  new  plates  and 
tie  beams  were  inserted  and  framed,  by  means  of  wall  pins  and  braces,  to  the  tie  beams  of  the  aisle  roofs, 
which  had  been  previously  brought  through  the  walls,  and  a strong  king  post  truss  formed  on  each  tie 
beam,  the  whole  firmly  bound  together  by  strong  wrought  iron  straps,  uniting  the  tie  beams  of  the  nave 
with  the  principal  rafter  of  the  aisle  roofs. 

Six  large  dormer  windows  were  introduced  as  a sort  of  clerestory  at  the  east  end,  as  but  little  light 
could  be  got  at  that  part  of  the  church,  being  the  part  where  the  service  is  performed,  owing  to  the 
adjoining  buildings  having  been  brought  close  up  to  the  walls. 

On  the  outside  the  roofs  are  covered  with  rough  boards,  felt  and  slates,  on  the  inside  with  white 
deal,  formed  into  panels  by  mouldings,  to  cover  the  intersections  and  joints,  and  a moulded  and 
embattled  cornice  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  wall  plates.  The  whole  of  the  internal  boarding  is  varnished 
without  any  stain. 

The  building  having  been  thus  covered  in,  the  shores,  by  which  the  arcade  and  external  walls  had 
been  sustained  whilst  the  roof  was  being  re-formed,  were  struck,  and  though  the  walls  and  piers  have 
been  carefully  watched,  no  further  settlement  or  movement  has  been  detected. 

The  internal  masonry  was  now  cleaned,  and  the  chalk  facing  re-pointed.  The  tracery  of  the 
windows,  which  it  was  intended  to  retain,  on  examination  proved  to  be  impracticable,  for  all  mouldings 
of  the  windows  had  been  chipped  off,  nails  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  mullions,  round  which  twine  had 
been  twisted,  and  the  mouldings  run  in  cement.  The  tracery  also  was  so  much  defaced,  and  so  injured 
by  decay,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  restore  the  whole,  which  has  accordingly  been  done,  and  a 
careful  ami  faithful  restoration  made  in  Portland  stone.  The  old  tracery  was  of  several  kinds  of  stone, 
principally  Aubigny  and  fire  stone.  The  graves  with  which  the  area  of  the  church  was  covered,  and  of 
which  many  had  been  burst  in  by  the  falling  of  the  roof  timbers  at  the  fire,  were  filled  with  concrete, 
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and  the  stone  paving  re-laid,  care  being  taken  to  retain  every  old  stone,  including  those  in  which  brasses 
had  been  inserted,  of  which  there  is.  a goodly  number,  principally  of  Purbeck  marble,  but  every  brass 
had  disappeared. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  now  enclosed  by  an  oak  screen,  and  the  pulpit,  organ  case,  and 
seats  required  for  the  congregation,  are  constructed  with  oak. 

The  east  wall  of  the  church  now  demands  our  attention ; this  was  originally  the  arcade  between  the 
nave  and  the  transept.  Previously  to  the  present  restoration  it  was  concealed  by  a plaster  screen  before 
referred  to,  on  which  was  painted  the  Creed  and  Commandments,  and  behind  this,  on  its  removal,  was 
found  another  lath  and  plaster  construction,  painted  with  a curious  perspective  interior.  The  removal 
of  these  screens  revealed  to  us  the  construction  of  the  east  end,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
great  arch  which  partly  supported  the  steeple  or  fleche  had  failed,  and  that  another  inner  arch  and  piers 
had  been  added  beneath  it.  This  was  probably  done  when  the  spire  was  rebuilt,  after  it  was  thrown 
down  in  1362.  This  inner  arch  we  completely  unmasked,  and  restored  as  much  of  it  as  is  left  uncovered 
by  the  brick  wall,  by  which  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  enclosed. 

Externally,  two  only  of  the  bays  on  the  south  side  have  been  re-faced  with  Kentish  rag  stone,  all 
the  rest  remain  covered  with  plaster. 

No  variation  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  church  except  the  removal  of  the  old  porch  on  the 
south  side  externally,  and  the  substitution  of  another  porch.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  light  to  the 
enclosed  part  of  the  church,  six  dormer  windows  have  been  formed  in  the  roof.  To  both  of  these 
additions  I have  before  alluded. 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  church  was  commenced,  a large  area  of  ground  has  been  excavated  on 
the  south  of  the  church,  towards  the  east  of  the  present  building,  just  at  the  point  where  traces  of  the 
former  transept  may  have  been  expected  to  have  been  found,  but  no  indications  whatever  of  any 
former  building  has  been  met  with. 

At  the  east  end,  adjoining  the  church,  is  a house  belonging  to  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel, 
and  there  may  still  be  seen  in  some  recesses  in  this  house  the  arch  mouldings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
arch  which  now  terminates  the  church  at  its  eastern  end. 

To  a great  extent  I have  in  the  preceding  notes  followed  the  memoranda  which  was  left  by  my 
deceased  coadjutor,  to  whose  ability  in  conducting  the  works,  and  of  whose  unceasing  interest  in  it  whilst 
he  still  lived,  I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  recording,  and  also  of  my  own  deep  regret  that  so  promising 
a member  of  our  body  should  have  been  so  prematurely  taken  from  us. 

Allusion  is  made  in  Mr.  Lightly’s  remarks  to  the  similarity  between  the  Temple  Church  and  the 
Austin  Friars  Church,  and  to  the  one  having  been  built  shortly  after  the  other,  but  if  I am  right  the 
Temple  Church  was  built  nearly  a century  earlier.  The  size  of  the  two  churches  is  very  different,  the 
Temple  Church,  between  the  walls,  being  58  ft.  by  82,  whilst  the  Dutch  Church  is  80  ft.  by  150.  The 
former  has  also  only  five  arcades,  whilst  the  latter  has  nine.  The  height  of  Austin  Friars  Church  to  the 
under  side  of  the  tie  beams  is  40  ft. 

In  resume,  I have  only  to  add  that  the  works  of  restoration  were  begun  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  and  the  church  was  opened  for  public  services  in  September  of  last  year — 1865.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  executed  will  not  be  less  than  £11,000.  There  still  remains  portions  of  the 
external  masonry,  and  particularly  the  west  front  and  some  of  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side,  which 
require  restoring  and  part  rebuilding.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  gradually  to  com- 
plete the  work  they  have  begun,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  they  have  responded  cordially  to  the 
opinion  so  warmly  expressed,  calling  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  church.  The  work  has  cost 
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already  as  much  as  would  have  sufficed  for  a new  building ; the  outlay  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  sacrifice  in  value  of  land,  which  might  have  been  otherwise  appropriated,  is  at  least  equal  to,  if  not 
more,  than  the  cost  of  the  works.  Now  this  monument,  which  contains  the  mortal  remains  of  some 
royal  and  many  illustrious  men,  and  which  from  its  large  size  alone  entitles  it  to  be  called  a noble 
building,  will  probably  remain  for  generations  to  come  a record  of  former  generations — of  those  times 
when  large  monastic  establishments  occupied  a site  now  densely  covered  with  houses  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce — and  of  the  truly  conservative  spirit  of  the  present  guardians  of  the 
church,  who,  at  no  small  sacrifice,  have  preserved  the  ancient  church  of  Austin  Friars. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Fellow,  rose  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  I’ Anson  for  the  interesting 
paper  lie  had  favoured  them  with.  It  was  interesting  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  because  it 
described  to  them  the  state  of  one  of  a class  of  buildings,  of  which  very  few  now  remained  in  the 
metropolis.  So  many  of  them  were  destroyed,  that  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  those  which  still 
remained,  and  he  trusted  they  might  be  preserved  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  form  of  the 
church  of  Austin  Friars,  they  had  little  to  refer  to  besides  the  nave,  and  nothing  could  be  said  upon  it 
beyond  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  1’ Anson,  and  they  must  feel  thankful  to  that  gentleman  for  having 
been  the  means  of  preserving  to  them  so  much  as  remains  of  this  ancient  monument  of  mediaeval 
architecture.  He  (Mr.  Ferrey)  remembered  inspecting  this  church  in  company  with  some  archaeological 
friends,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  proportions.  At  that  time  there  was 
a vehement  desire  to  destroy  it,  and  build  in  its  place  a smaller  structure,  they  were  therefore  indebted 
to  Mr.  I’ Anson  for  yielding  his  own  opinions  to  those  which  were  in  favour  of  its  preservation.  There 
were  no  unusual  features  about  the  church  : it  had  simply  some  of  the  grand  proportions  of  the  churches 
>f  that  period.  They  had  to  thank  Mr.  I’ Anson  very  much  for  having  presented  them  with  so  inte- 
rest ing  an  account  of  its  early  history,  and  for  having  been  the  means  of  restoring  it  to  the  state  in 
which  they  now  saw  it.  He  therefore  proposed  that  their  best  thanks  be  accorded  to  Mr.  I’ Anson  for  his 
paper.  The  author  of  the  paper,  had  alluded  to  the  arcade  being  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  He 
could  quote  many  examples,  if  needed,  where  the  columns  were  considerably  out  of  the  upright,  without 
danger  to  their  security.  He  particularly  referred  to  the  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Devizes.  Anyone  on 
entering  that  Church  would  be  oppressed  with  a sense  of  real  danger,  and  yet  it  had  been  in  that  position, 
with  its  arcade  marvellously  out  of  the  upright,  for  upwards  of  a century.  The  mere  fact  that  the  columns 
of  a church  might  be  out  of  the  perpendicular,  was  alone  no  proof  of  danger;  they  must  look  at  the 
•tlier  elements  of  weakness  or  strength.  In  the  Church  of  Austin  Friars  he  could  say,  when  he  entered 
it  lie  saw  no  danger,  and  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  told  them  that  the  foundations  were  not  in  a condition  to  lead 
to  the  idea  of  danger;  therefore  he  thought,  in  this  instance,  it  was  a most  happy  circumstance  that 
they  had  so  judicious  and  astute  a friend  as  Mr.  I’ Anson,  who  had  secured  that  building  to  them,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  be  pulled  down,  as  otherwise  must  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodtiiorpe,  Fellow,  said,  as  he  was  the  district  surveyor  who  condemned  this 
.■liurch,  lie  might  appropriately  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  I’Anson.  He  had  great  love  for 
mediawal  art,  and  ancient  art  of  any  kind ; but  in  the  case  of  this  structure,  the  clustered  columns  and 
walls  were  so  fearfully  out  of  the  upright  that  he  could  not,  as  a public  officer,  allow  them  to  remain  in 
that  state  till  some  security  had  been  given  him  that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  and  any  lives  being 
sacrificed,  lie  might  be  protected  from  the  verdict  which  a capricious  jury  might  return.  If  the  members 
looked  at  the  section  exhibited,  they  would  see  that  lie  was  borne  out  in  the  condemnation  which  he 
passed  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  when  he  went  into  the  examination  of  the  foundations  of  the 
•lust,  red  columns,  external  walls  and  buttresses,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  them,  provided  his  friend 
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could  obtain  the  certificate  of  some  eminent  church  architects,  to  screen  him  from  the  wild  verdicts 
which  juries  sometimes  recorded.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  he  thought 
they  had  had  preserved  to  them  a good  monument  of  that  date,  although  he  must  say  he  was  not  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  the  structure  as  some. 

Mr.  Alfred  Strong,  Associate,  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  a church  in  France,  which  was  about 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  secular  purposes  of  a riding  school,  the  walls  were  considerably  out  of  perpen- 
dicular, and  bulged  outwards.  The  way  in  which  they  were  brought  up  was  by  using  iron  tie-rods, 
fitted  at  both  ends  with  nuts  and  screws,  and  plates.  ' In  the  absence  of  gas,  rows  of  lamps  were 
suspended  beneath  the  rods,  causing  them  to  expand  with  the  heat.  As  this  expansion  increased,  the 
screws  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  were  turned,  and  this  was  done  simultaneously  and  so  gradually 
to  each  rod  that  the  walls  were  brought  into  the  perpendicular  again,  and  were  now  standing  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  said,  that  the  meeting  must  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
I’ Anson  for  making  it  acquainted  with  his  success  in  keeping  up  arcades,  which,  according  to  the  section 
shown,  beetled  so  much  as  17  inches  in  39  feet.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  this  varied  action  of  overhanging  work  ; the  north  aisle  appeared  to  have  beetled  2|  inches  in  31  feet ; 
the  north  arcade  16f  inches  in  39  feet;  the  south  arcade  17|  inches  in  39  feet;  and  the  south  aisle 
8 inches  in  33  feet  4 inches.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  instances  of  safety  where  such  main 
portions  of  the  building  had  gone  out  of  the  perpendicular.  In  a case  of  which  he  had  been  informed, 
the  walls  had  beetled  outwards  about  14  inches,  through  the  thrust  of  a very  flat  roof,  and  the 
buttresses  of  course  went  over  with  them.  The  persons  engaged  in  restoring  that  church  had  taken 
out  the  foundations  both  of  the  buttresses  and  of  the  wall,  and  filled  in  2 or  3 feet  depth  of  concrete ; 
but,  remarkably  enough,  no  one  had  thought  what  would  happen  if  the  wall  itself  was  to  be  made 
upright,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  a vacancy  of  about  14  inches  would  be  left  between  the  back 
of  the  secured  buttress  and  the  face  of  the  restored  wall.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  it  was  well  to 
think  twice  before  these  works  were  described  as  successes.  In  reference  to  the  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Strong,  he  believed  that  heat  was  used  in  the  operation  of  bringing  walls  upright  which  was  carried 
out  at  Clapham  Church,  in  Surrey,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  in  1829.  He  (Mr.  Papworth) 
would  be  glad  to  hear  whether,  on  the  examination  of  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
any  under-pinning  of  them  had  been  noticed. 

Mr.  I’ ANSON,  Fellow,  replied,  that  he  did  not  examine  the  under-pinning  of  the  buttresses. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  Fellow,  had  not  come  prepared  with  a schedule  of  buildings  with  walls  out  of  the 
upright,  but  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  supply  several  instances.  He  thought  the  illustration 
now  before  them  was  a very  good  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WHITE,  Fellow,  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  he  had  brought  the  walls  of 
a church  back  to  the  perpendicular  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  iron — (charcoal  in  boxes  being 
employed  for  the  heating) — which  was  all  very  well  when  the  walls  were  properly  secured  by  a tie-beam 
roof.  There  was  one  point  which  he  thought  had  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  He  understood 
Mr.  I’ Anson  to  state,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Austin  Friars,  that  the  walls  had  spread,  not 
in  the  way  Mr.  Papworth  spoke  of,  but  they  had  followed  each  other  to  the  south,  which  was  different 
from  the  spreading  of  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  because  directly  a heavy  weight  was  put  upon  the 
walls,  the  tendency  would  be  very  great  to  throw  them  still  further  out  of  the  upright,  though  this,  of 
course,  might  be  provided  against  by  a sufficiency  of  abutment  to  support  them.  He  knew  a church  in 
which  one  of  the  arcades  of  the  nave  beneath  the  old  roof  had  gone  to  the  south  in  the  manner  described . 
The  north  side  had  followed  to  a smaller  extent.  The  foundations,  especially  on  the  south  side,  were 
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very  bad,  from  its  being  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  a clay  soil.  The  whole  of  this  appeared  to  have 
gone  downwards  under  the  old  roof,  and  about  eighty  years  ago  they  rebuilt  the  clerestory  upon  that 
sloping  arcade,  with  a good  oak  tie-beam  roof,  well  braced  and  framed  on  to  the  corbels ; but  its 
tendency  southwards  was  still  so  great,  that  during  the  eighty  years  that  had  elapsed  if  had  been 
gradually  going  still  further  to  this  side,  and  over  the  chancel  arch  there  were  several  settlements  into 
which  the  hand  could  be  introduced,  and  in  a short  time  it  would  be  down.  But  an  attempt  at 
supporting  the  arcade  was  made  by  putting  struts  from  the  points  of  the  arches  down  on  to  the  south 
wall.  They  felt,  evidently,  the  insecurity  of  the  sloping  arcade,  and  they  either  put  on  these  struts  at 
that  time,  or  else,  perhaps,  they  left  them  there  when  they  re-built  the  clerestory.  But  these  struts  were 
actually  pushing  out  the  aisle  wall  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  had  drawn  the  first  piece  of  the  roof  several 
inches  from  that  wall.  That  was  a case,  without  any  doubt,  for  the  drawing  up  of  an  arcade  in  the  manner 
described,  and  he  did  not  at  all  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-build  the  arcade,  for  the  stone  work 
was  substantial,  and  the  masonry  was  not  too  solid  to  resist  the  force  of  drawing  ; it  was,  however,  solid 
enough  to  stand  if  it  were  pulled  up,  and  the  only  way  would  be  to  get  sufficient  struts  against  the 
inside  of  the  north  arcade  wall  to  keep  it  from  going  further  southwards  when  the  lateral  tension  was 
applied  ; for  the  north  arcade  plainly  was  already  giving,  since,  apart  from  the  indications  named,  there 
were  also  cracks  in  the  spandrils  of  that  arcade,  which  showed  that  it  was  gradually  going.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  he  did  not  think  sufficient  attention  had  been  called,  viz. — the  grand  spacious- 
ness of  the  interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Austin  Friars.  This  was  well  deserving  attention,  for  it  was 
in  that  respect  a type  of  plan  admirably  fitted  for  congregational  worship  at  the  present  day. 

The  President,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  &c.,  said,  they  were  much  obliged  to 
^£r.  I’ Anson  for  his  paper,  and  for  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  upon  it.  He  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  peculiar  interest,  for  Austin  Friar’s  Church  was  one  which  he  looked  upon,  long  before  it 
had  been  burnt  and  restored,  as  a very  beautiful  and  interesting  monument  of  ancient  conventual 
architecture.  He,  too,  was  himself  one  of  that  party  who  had  met  within  its  roofless  walls  to  hold 
conference  with  those  gentlemen  who,  so  honourably  to  themselves,  rescinded  a determination  to 
which  they  had  seemed  committed,  when  reason  was  shown  to  them  why  they  should  do  so.  Credit 
was  also  eminently  due  to  Mr.  I’ Anson  for  the  avowal  of  the  part  he  had  then  taken,  so  manfully 
and  so  modestly  made  that  evening.  It  was  honourable  to  him  that  he  should  have  been  able  so 
candidly  to  explain  the  course  he  took  in  such  a way  as  to  reconcile  his  former  opinion  with  his 
present  action.  Connected  with  this  work  was  the  memory  of  one  whom  they  all  esteemed  so 
highly  and  mourned  so  sincerely — the  accomplished  Mr.  Lightly — and  this  recollection  imparted 
a mournful  interest  to  the  restoration  of  Austin  Friars.  As  to  the  grand  spaciousness  of  the  Church, 
lie  fully  agreed.  In  the  book  which  he  wrote  some  few  years  ago  on  the  English  Cathedral  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  in  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  really  dealt  with  the  question  of  large  town  churches, 
making  the  idea  of  a “Cathedral”  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  centre  around  which  to  group  his 
thoughts,  he  had  made  especial  reference  to  this  Church  of  Austin  Friars.  It  was  his  ideal  of  one  of 
the  two  alternative  types  which  he  believed  the  town  churches  of  our  age  ought  to  follow.  He  pleaded 
that  they  should  not  be  the  tiny  structures  which  the  middle  ages  of  England  had  scattered  over  cities, 
like  York  and  Chichester,  but  that  they  ought  rather  to  aspire  after  the  size  and  the  dignity  which  often 
marked  the  town  church  of  the  Continent.  Either  like  a large  class  of  those  Continental  churches  they 
ought  to  exhibit  something  of  the  Minster  character — the  character  which  we  associate  with  cathedrals 
and  abbeys,  although  found  in  England  at  8.  Mary  lledcliffe,  at  Newark  and  elsewhere — or  they  should 
follow  that  other  type  of  large  church,  where  breadth  made  up  for  height — churches  of  a single  story, 
with  wide  naves,  slender  pillars  and  a large  internal  area.  The  Temple  Church  was  an  early  adumbration 
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of  this  idea,  and  Austin  Friars  at  a later  date — larger  though  less  ornate  than  the  Temple  Church — 
was  a reproduction  of  the  same  model,  with  the  substitution  of  wooden  roof  for  groining.  He  had 
anticipated  that  Mr.  Ferrey,  connected  as  his  name  was  with  that  great  man,  Pugin,  would  have 
remarked  upon  the  fact,  that  beyond  a doubt  Austin  Friars  Church  had  helped  to  form  the  style  of  that 
eminent  artist,  for  no  one  could  see  St.  George’s  Church,  in  the  Borough,  without  feeling  that  the  mind 
of  its  architect  was  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  Austin  Friars,  of  which  it  was  almost  a re-productiou, 
with  steeple  and  chancel  added.  Carpenter  was  another  man  who  owned  (as  he  happened  to  know)  his 
obligations  to  Austin  Friars  Church,  and  in  his  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  Munster  Square,  a 
strong  recollection  of  that  model  was  evident.  Here  was  a proof  that  the  building  had  not  been 
fruitless  in  forming  the  modern  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  when  two  conspicuous  edifices,  which 
marked  its  earlier  phase,  had  been  modelled  on  it.  This  was  an  additional  reason  why  it  would  have 
been  a sore  grief  and  pity  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  be  swept  off  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a day 
too,  when  the  other  large  mediaeval  churches  of  the  city,  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Helen,  were  being 
restored. 

The  President  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  unanimously  passed. 
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By  Edward  I’ Anson,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  29th  January,  1866. 


I did  not  recollect  when  I proposed  to  mention  the  churches  of  Auvergne  that  the  subject  had  already 
been  spoken  of  in  this  room  by  Mr.  Street.  Referring  to  his  paper  I see  that  he  has  most  ably  described 
the  character  of  these  interesting  buildings,  but  as  I was  not  prepared  under  any  circumstances  to  have 
entered  at  length  into  a description  of  the  buildings,  I have  the  less  difficulty  in  offering  the  very 
few  remarks  which  it  occurred  to  me  might  help  in  filling  up  the  evening. 

I exhibit  some  unfinished  and  too  hasty  sketches  of  some  of  these  buildings,  and  a plan  and  section 
of  one  of  the  churches  which  gives  the  form  of  all  the  Auvergne  churches.  What  is  particularly 
striking  is,  that  throughout  a certain  district  there  is  a most  marked  peculiarity  and  distinctive  form, 
more  exclusively  and  generally  prevailing  than  in  any  district  of  which  I am  acquainted — less 
mixture  of  buildings  of  different  styles  and  dates.  There  are  other  districts,  such  as  Normandy  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perigeux,  where  there  are  very  distinct  styles  prevailing,  but  there  is  more 
admixture  in  the  same  locality  of  buildings  of  different  character,  and  so  far  as  I recollect  nowhere 
the  same  style  is  so  exclusively  used  as  in  Auvergne.  The  style,  too,  although  not  so  perfect  as  the 
Norman  and  some  other  provincial  styles,  is  generally  picturesque,  and  strikingly  successful  in  the 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  apsidal  chapels,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the  successful  employment, 
of  the  external  mosaic  work  with  which  the  exterior  of  all  these  churches  is  decorated. 

The  west  fronts  generally  are  remarkably  plain.  It  is  said  that  all  of  them  had  two  western  towers, 
but  these  have  ceased  to  exist ; and  as  at  St.  Etienne  at  Nevers,  Notre  Dame  at  Dijon,  and  even  at 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  the  west  front  forms  a mask  to  the  building,  and  does  not  reveal  by  the  gabled 
termination  of  the  nave  roof  the  general  form  of  the  church,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  our  English 
cathedrals. 

M.  Mallay,  a French  author,  who  has  published  an  account  of  the  Auvergne  churches,  enumerates 
no  less  than  eighty-four  churches  within  a limited  district  which  partake  of  the  character  of  the  church, 
(Notre  Dame  du  Port  Clermont),  the  plan  and  section  of  which  is  now  before  you.  The  date  of  these 
churches  does  not  seem  to  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  ranges  from  1080  to  1200;  and  they  are 
evidently  nearly  contemporaneous — a prevalence  of  the  pointed  arch  in  some  showing  the  later  date — 
but  the  same  general  character  prevails  throughout.  They  all  have  the  nave  covered  with  a barrel 
vault  and  aisles  with  quadripartite  vaulting,  without  ribs,  and  as  there  is  no  clerestory  the  roofs  are 
heavy  and  dark  in  appearance. 

The  chancel,  or  east  ends  with  the  radiating  apsidal  chapels,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  plan,  produce 
the  most  pleasing  effect  both  internally  as  well  as  externally  ; and  under  most  of  the  churches  there  is  a 
crypt  at  the  eastern  end.  The  churches  in  the  principal  towns  have  been  recently  restored,  and  it  appears 
to  me  with  great  success.  The  roofs  externally  are  crowned  with  alow  ridge  or  cresting.  All  the  ridges 
1 saw  were  evidently  restorations,  and  so  classic  in  character,  as  to  raise  a considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
restoration  being  correct;  the  gabled  crosses  are  also  peculiar,  and  somewhat  Byzantine  in  character. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  internally  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  the  classic  Corinthian  model, 
with  strongly  marked  Byzantine  character  in  the  foliage,  and  very  different  from  the  contemporaneous 
architecture  in  the  north  of  France. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  these  churches  are  those  at  Issoire,  which  is  the  largest ; Notre  Dame  du 
Port  at  Clermont ; one  at  St.  Nectaire,  considerably  smaller  than  the  others,  but  with  a beautiful 
grouping  of  the  apsidal  chapels ; and  one  at  Orciyal,  the  latter  standing  in  the  midst  of  most  lovely 
scenery,  surrounded  by  a most  quaint  and  primitive  village,  and  celebrated  in  the  surrounding  country 
for  the  miraculous  cures  of  Notre  Dame  D’Orcival. 

This  notice,  as  I stated  at  the  commencement,  is  very  slight : it  is  but  an  indication  of  churches 
, which  exist  in  a district,  very  near  to  one  visited  annually  by  the  many  English  tourists  who  resort  to 
the  springs  of  Vichy.  A district  abounding  with  interest  to  the  geologist,  where  the  ancient  lava 
streams  still  are  as  fresh  as  the  lavas  of  Etna,  although  there  has  been  no  volcanic  action  in  this 
district  within  historic  times,  and  one  which  offers  much  of  interest  to  the  architectural  student 
and  archaeologist, — a rich  and  comparatively  unworked  field  to  the  architectural  draughtsman,  and  to 
the  photographer. 

Although  not  in  the  Auvergne  style,  no.  architect  would  visit  this  district  without  seeing  the 
remarkable  church  at  Le  Puy,  whose  great  cavernous  portico  is  unsurpassed  in  grandeur  of  effect  by 
any  building  with  which  I am  acquainted,  and  whose  front  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  many  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Italy.  Near  it  is  also  the  remarkable  church  of  St.  Michael,  with  a bell  tower,  which 
might  pass  for  Italian.  Mr.  Street’s  paper  contains  the  fullest  account  of  these  buildings. 

The  Rev.  Richard  BURGESS,  B.D.,  Hon.  Member,  said  he  had  listened  with  great  attention  and 
pleasure  to  all  that  had  been  said  this  evening.  He  confessed  he  never  knew  so  much  about  Austin 
Friars  Church  as  he  had  learnt  this  evening,  and  he  rejoiced  at  having  the  opportunity  to  be 
present.  The  subject  had  been  brought  before  them  in  a way  that  was  most  pleasing — with  great 
simplicity  and  clearness,  and  no  attempt  beyond  stating  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  was 
the  best  way  of  conveying  information.  He  heartily  joined  in  the  thanks  given  to  Mr.  I’ Anson, 
and  he  thought  that  gentleman  deserved  their  further  thanks  for  the  observations  he  had  made 
upon  the  churches  of  a part  of  France,  which  he  (Mr.  Burgess)  had  visited  once  : perhaps  he 
should  go  there  again  next  summer,  and  he  was  sure  he  should  derive  benefit  from  what  he  had  heard 
on  that  subject  this  evening.  He  felt  he  was  a great  loser  by  not  being  able  to  attend  more  frequently 
the  meetings  of  this  Institute,  for  which  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  and  veneration.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposing  a further  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  I’ Anson  for  his  second  communication. 

Mr.  WOODTHORPE  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Morris,  Associate,  remarked  that  the  selected  district  seemed  to  be  one  of  great 
historical  importance.  Like  Mr.  I’ Anson,  Mr.  Street  had  brought  before  them  (not  very  long  ago) 
some  admirable  illustrations  of  the  general  character  of  those  churches,  as  they  appear  to  an  observer 
passing  through  the  country.  But  there  was  a higher  interest  in  the  churches  of  Auvergne,  and  that 
part  of  France,  from  the  historical  link  which  they  seemed  to  afford  in  connexion  with  the  Romanesque. 
In  England  we  had  a very  clear  account  of  our  architecture  from  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  but  were 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Saxon  as  a mere  sub-class  of  the  Anglo  -Norman  mode.  We  had  no  complete 
specimens  of  it.  Beyond  that,  we  were  lost  in  the  void  of  the  heptarchy ; or  if  we  went  back  to  the 
Romans,  we  had  no  considerable  remains  of  their  edifices,  but  simply  sufficient  to  shew  that  they 
adopted  the  same  style  in  their  colonies  that  was  practised  in  the  mother-country.  But  in  this 
southern  part  of  France,  to  which  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  devoted  attention,  stood  the  ancient 
city  of  Nismes,  a city  of  great  original  grandeur,  with  temples,  baths,  city  gates,  amphitheatre  and 
aqueduct.  It  still  presented  remains,  in  fact,  which  were  not  equalled,  perhaps,  in  any  other  place  out 
of  Rome  itself.  They  found,  in  some  of  the  ancient  remains  (as  the  temple  of  Diana,  more  probably 
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Baths,)  the  barrel  or  cylindrical  vault , which,  with  other  forms  and  features  of  classic  origin,  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  churches  of  Auvergne  and  neighbouring  districts;  (at  Valence  it  was 
employed  lengthwise,  and  at  Tournus  in  a series  of  transverse  compartments) : and  generally,  the  details 
and  forms  of  the  Roman  work,  seemed  to  have  been  incorporated  with  more  or  less  of  transitional  feature. 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  whole  history  of  Romanesque  architecture,  might  be  traced  from  those 
classic  remains,  down  to  the  Norman.  The  link  in  the  history  of  architecture,  for  which  materials  were 
so  deficient  in  this  country,  could  possibly  thus  be  supplied ; and  great  service  would  be  rendered  by 
any  gentleman  who,  following  such  pioneers  as  Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  I’Anson,  should  record 
the  historical  bearings  of  Southern  France,  on  the  transition  from  the  classic  to  the  mediaeval  styles. 

The  Rev.  R.  BURGESS  having  promised  a paper  on  a future  occasion  on  the  Aqueducts  of  Rome 
and  the  supply  of  water  to  that  city, 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  such  a paper  would  be  welcomed  with  both  hands.  It  was  his 
pleasing  duty  again  to  thank  Mr.  I’Anson.  He  was  quite  sure  that  gentleman  had  as  yet  only  gleaned 
a tithing  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  he  hoped  that  the  writer,  having  once  made  himself 
acquainted  with  that  most  interesting  district  of  Auvergne,  would  not  make  these  notes  the  conclusion 
of  the  information  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  favour  the  Institute. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Cl.Ii nir. (limp A$  anti  (I  hap  far  Rnmnk , 
luokiuu,  QCiUit . 
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ON  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  CANICE,  AND  OTHER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES,  KILKENNY,  IRELAND. 

By  T.  Newenham  Deane,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  February  12th,  1866. 


The  Cathedral  of  Kilkenny  being  now  in  process  of  restoration,  many  things  have  been  brought  to 
light  connected  with  its  original  design,  which  may  make  a short  paper  on  the  subject  interesting  to  the 
Institute.  In  connexion  with  the  description  of  the  Cathedral,  I purpose  touching  briefly  on  the  other 
buildings  of  interest  which  still  exist  in  Kilkenny — ecclesiastical,  military  and  secular. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  I would  enumerate  the  Cathedral ; the  Augustinian  Abbey  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  whose  charter,  in  the  “ Monasticon,”  is  dated  1220,  founded  by  William  Marshall,  the 
elder,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ; the  Dominican  Abbey,  founded  by  William  Marshall,  the  younger,  1225,  dedi- 
cated to  the  blessed  Trinity,  commonly  called  the  Black  Abbey;  the  Franciscan  Abbey,  founded  1230  ; 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  probably  finished  1328  ; the  Vicar’s  Hall,  near  the  Cathedral,  and  other  buildings 
forming  part  of  the  Cathedral  establishment.  Under  the  second  head,  the  Castle  forms  the  most 
interesting  object  of  attention.  Under  the  third  head,  I would  mention  the  Hospital  founded  by  Sir 
Richard  Shee,  1581,  and  several  houses  dating  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  onwards. 

The  CATHEDRAL. — A full  description  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  structure  has  been  given  by 
the  Rev.  James  Graves,  in  his  book  on  the  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Kilkenny,”  from  which,  and 
other  authorities,  I have  made  a few  notes.  St.  Canice,  to  whom  this  church  was  dedicated,  was  a man 
of  distinguished  piety,  the  intimate  friend  of  St.  Columbkill,  on  the  model  of  whose  foundation  at  Iona 
he  founded  a monastery  at  Aghaboe,  in  Upper  Ossory,  which  existed  in  577.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
Kilkenny,  in  “ The  Four  Masters,”  A.D.  1085,  mentions  that  Cael  Cainnagh,  or  the  Church  of  Canice, 
was  partly  burnt — probably  a wooden  structure,  which  was  shortly  after  rebuilt,  and  destroyed  by  fire 
1114.  After  this  second  destruction,  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  again,  of  more  costly  materials. 
Numerous  carved  stones,  of  twelfth-century  jvork,  have  been  found  built  into  the  walls,  and  under  the 
paving  of  the  present  church  ; and  extensive  foundations  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral  indicate 
that  a church  of  that  period  existed.  In  1189,  William,  Earl  Marshall,  the  elder,  through  a marriage 
with  Isabella,  only  child  of  Richard  FitzGilbert,  Lord  of  Ossory,  became  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lord  of 
Leinster.  With  this  nobleman  commences  the  authentic  history  of  Kilkenny.  He  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ossory,  by  Prince  John,  1191 — Richard  I.  being  then  in  exile.  He 
erected  the  Castle  1192,  returned  to  England  1194,  came  back  to  Ireland  1207,  rebuilt  the  Castle  of 
Kilkenny,  and  gave  a charter  to  the  town,  under  which  it  still  enjoys  certain  privileges.  In  1202,  we 
find  the  see  of  Ossory  at  Aghaboe,  St.  Canice’s  original  foundation,  under  the  prelacy  of  Felix  O. 
Dullany,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Rufus,  or  De  Rous,  an  English  Augustinian  canon,  and  the  first 
English  Bishop  of  Ossory.  This  prelate  exchanged  the  see  lands  of  Aghaboe  for  others  at  Kilkenny, 
belonging  to  the  Lord  of  Leinster,  and  probably  used  the  church  which  he  found  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral,  as  it  is  stated  “he  did  nothing  further  for  his  episcopal  see.”  From  manuscripts  in 
the  Ormonde  Collection,  we  find  that  a cathedral  existed  in  1229.  This  may  have  been  the  ancient 
church  of  Dullany’s  time,  or  the  choir  of  the  present  church,  used  as  a cathedral  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  structure.  Bishop  Hugh  de  Mapleton  carried  on  the  work  with  great  vigour  from  1251  to 
1256,  and  nearly  brought  it  to  a finish.  Geoffry  St.  Leger,  1260,  completed  the  Cathedral,  at  great 
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numbered  and  used  in  the  work.  A complete  arcade  of  arches  runs  round  the  two  external  walls,  south 
and  east.  On  the  former  there  are  nine  lights,  in  groups  of  three,  with  three  drop  arches  to  the  interior, 
with  marble  filleted  pillars  and  carved  capitals.  To  the  east,  six  lights,  grouped  in  pairs,  with  drop 
arches  and  pillars.  This  portion  of  the  building  will  be  used  as  chapter-house. 

The  small  chapel,  marked  G on  plan,  is  the  parish  church.  This  and  the  two  side  chapels  have 
each  their  aumbry  and  piscina.  On  the  south  side  of  choir  has  been  discovered  the  site  of  the  sedilia  : 
sufficient  indications  of  the  designs  remain  to  enable  it  to  be  correctly  restored.  Higher  up,  beneath 
the  side  windows r are  two  recesses — the  one  an  aumbry,  the  other  a piscina. 

The  carved  capitals  to  windows  of  the  side  chapels  are  interesting,  as  giving  a certain  weight 
to  the  theory  put  forward  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  that  early  English  foliage  takes  its  type  from  metal  work. 
(See  Fig.  8.)  Each  capital  has  its  foliage  bound  round,  as  it  were,  with  a hoop.  These  windows 
are  being  carefully  restored,  no  stone  being  cast  aside  which  can  possibly  be  re-used  in  the  work.  On 
the  walls  of  side  chapels  the  original  decoration  has  been  discovered — scrollwork  of  excellent  design  in 
black,  orange,  and  green,  running  under  the  wall-plate,  the  walls  covered  with  what  may  be  called  an 
ashlar  pattern.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  same  mode  of  decoration  in  the  new  work.  The  roofs 
of  the  side  chapels  owe  their  design  to  the  only  remains  of  an  early  English  roof  I have  seen  in 
Ireland,  that  of  Callan  Church,  removed  some  years  since. 

The  roofs  of  the  whole  church  are  new,  stone  gutters  having  been  used  throughout,  behind  the 
parapets,  which  are  embattled— the  most  usual  finish  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Ireland ; still,  I am 
of  opinion  that  such  was  not  the  original  design,  but  probably  dates  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  portions  of  tombstones  of  an  early  date  forming  part  of  their  structure.  Still,  they  are  of 
sufficient  antiquity,  and  nationality  in  their  character,  to  make  it  desirable  to  maintain  them.  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

The  porch  is  interesting  as  having  been,  in  1478,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Richard,  the  son  of 
Edmond  Mac  Richard  Butler,  in  revenge  for  a similar  outrage  enacted  thirty-five  years  before  under 
his  direction.  The  mouldings  of  the  entrance  archway  are  very  beautiful,  and  busts,  which  are  introduced 
in  the  carving,  exhibit  as  a fastening  to  the  cloak  what  is  now  known  in  Ireland  as  the  Tara  Brooch. 
(See  Fig.  7.) 

On  removing  the  pavement,  several  patterns  of  ancient  tiles  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Minton,  with  a view  to  their  reproduction.  The  device  is  generally 
incised,  four  tiles  forming  the  complete  pattern,  two  glazed  with  a black  glaze  and  two  with  a red.  A 
scale  pattern  has  also  been  discovered,  all  red.  Several  stone  coffins  have  been  brought  to  light ; and 
an  effigy,  face  downwards,  forming  part  of  the  modern  paving,  has  been  revealed.  On  opening  an  ancient 
vault,  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ormonde  family,  a leaden  coffin  was  discovered.  The 
profile  of  the  body,  having  been  copied  in  lead,  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  coffin ; the  under  portion 
is  shaped  in  such  a manner  as  would  have  fitted  into  the  hollow  of  one  of  the  stone  coffins  which  have 
been  dug  up.  In  this  same  vault  a leaden  urn,  supposed  to  contain  the  heart  of  Viscount  Mountgarret, 
was  discovered. 

In  examining  the  ruins  of  Ireland,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  a particular  architect, 
or  band  of  workmen,  in  various  districts.  In  Kilkenny  I trace  the  workmen  who  were  employed  at 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  probably  at  Boyle  Abbey— -the  filleted  shaft  and  writhed  angle  shaft,  as  in 
north  transept  doorway,  are  to  be  found  in  all  three.  (Bee  Fig.  4.)  In  Co.  Galway,  the  tracery 
of  altar  tombs  and  windows  evinces  that  the  same  mind  was  there  at  work,  if  it  was  not  executed 
by  the  same  workmen.  In  Waterford,  again,  I see  the  handiwork  of  the  Kilkenny  craftsmen.  In 
mentioning  this,  I do  not  wish  to  infer  that  one  thing  is  a servile  copy  of  another,  but  that  there  is 
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sufficient  to  lead  the  enquirer  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  men  carried  their  art  from  place  to  place, 
and  were  esteemed  for  their  talent  in  architectural  construction. 

The  general  details  of  Kilkenny  Cathedral  are  much  simpler  than  is  usual  in  English  churches, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  materials  employed,  and  limited  means  ; but  the  proportions,  as  in  most 
Irish  churches,  are  very  good,  and  the  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  the  work  give  an  idea  of  size  which 
elaborate  tracery,  and  multiplicity  of  mouldings,  would  not  have  produced.  It  would  prolong  this  paper 
to  unreasonable  limits  to  enter  into  a description  of  the  monuments  and  effigies  of  many  noble  families 
contained  in  this  interesting  building.  One  curious  tradition  I would  mention  connected  with  the 
device  often  used  on  tombs  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  implements  of  Our  Lord’s  passion,  representing  the 
cross,  pincers,  crown  of  thorns,  &c.,  in  addition  to  which  a cock  is  represented  flying  out  of  a pot — the 
tradition  being  that,  when  Peter  denied  Our  Lord,  the  cock  was  supposed  to  have  been  boiling  in  a pot, 
and  to  have  got  out  and  crowed  on  hearing  Peter  deny  Our  Lord.  (See  Fig.  6.) 

The  work  of  restoration  has  been  pressed  on  with  vigour,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Cathedral  will 
l>e  ready  for  service  in  about  six  months.  The  roofs  are  finished,  the  arches  between  the  choir  and  side 
chapels  opened,  the  prebend’s  stalls  in  hand ; still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  tower  must  rest  in 
its  present  unfinished  state  until  funds  are  collected  for  its  completion.  No  pains  or  trouble  will  be 
spared  by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  bring  the  work  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  The  chapter  of  St. 
Canice  consisted  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  the  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
two  prebends  had  manse  houses  surrounding  the  Cathedral,  the  dean  for  the  time  being  lord  of  the 
manor  of  the  glebe.  The  vicars  choral  were  a very  ancient  corporation,  liberally  endowed  by  Bishop 
St.  Ledger,  1260,  who  gave  them  his  manse  and  lodging.  The  vicars  had  a common  hall  and  separate 
cells,  read  at  meals,  but  were  silent  at  other  times,  which  shows  the  monastic  character  of  the  institution. 
The  community  consisted  of  four  vicars  (who  were  obliged  to  be  priests),  four  stipendiaries,  and  four 
choristers.  When  a vacancy  in  the  vicars  occurred  by  the  death  of  a vicar,  the  senior  chorister,  on 
being  made  a priest,  filled  his  place.  Considerable  portions  of  the  common  hall  still  exist,  particularly 
the  gable  end,  which  has  a very  interesting  window. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Cathedral  Close  is  the  library,  founded  by  Bishop  Otway,  1676. 
In  mentioning  the  mode  in  which  his  bequest  was  to  be  expended,  he  enumerates  “claims  for  every 
particular  book.”  At  the  eastern  corner  of  the  south  transept  stands  one  of  the  round  towers  almost 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  so  ably  written  on  by  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  Dr.  Petrie,  whose  theory  that 
thi  y are  of  Christian  origin  is,  in  my  opinion,  thoroughly  borne  out  by  the  following  facts.  The  tower, 
which  is  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  was  filled  to  a considerable  depth  with  accumulated  rubbish, 
principally  the  deposit  of  birds.  This  was  removed,  and  on  digging  two  feet  below  the  outside  level, 
human  remains  were  discovered,  contained  in  wooden  coffins,  placed  partly  under  the  foundations.  The 
town  must  have  been  erected  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  ground  must  have  been 
a place  >\  burial  previous  to  its  erection;  and  the  position  of  the  remains,  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  indicates  that  they  were  those  of  Christians.  (See  Fig.  5.)  It  is  curious  that  a 
structure  of  such  height,  and  small  base,  should  have  stood  so  well,  resting  on  such  a foundation. 

Prior Y OF  St.  John. — The  oldest  monastic  foundation  in  Kilkenny  is  the  Priory  of  St.  John, 
founded  by  William  Marshall,  the  elder,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1645,  when  the  abbeys  of  Ireland 
were  everywhere  being  restored,  the  Augustinians  claimed  their  abbey ; but  the  Jesuits,  being  the  more 
powerful  body,  opposed  the  claim,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  occupation  by  Rinnuccini,  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio.  l)r.  Ledwick  states  that  a portion  of  the  abbey  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  an  infantry 
barrack.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to  show  much  of  its  original  extent  and  beauty.  Fifty-four  feet 
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of  south  side  of  choir  is  a continuous  arcade  of  lancet  windows,  the  largest  pier  being  only  nine  inches 
wide.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  converting  this  ruin  into  a modern  church,  the  windows  have 
been  cut  down,  especially  the  eastern  one,  and  every  second  light  stopped  up.  These  ruins  contain 
several  monuments  and  effigies  of  great  interest.  The  design  of  the  chapter-house  at  the  Cathedral  was 
taken,  evidently,  from  the  choir  of  St.  John’s. 

The  FRANCISCAN  Abbey,  situated  among  orchards  near  the  river,  exhibits  some  interesting 
details.  The  east  end  is  lighted  by  five  lancets.  The  choir  and  tower  of  this  abbey' alone  remain. 

The  Dominican  Abbey  (for  plan,  see  Fig.  8). — The  Dominican  or  Black  Abbey,  founded  by 
William  Marshall,  the  younger,  1225,  has  lately  been  restored  by  J.  J.  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  Architect,  to 
whom  I am  indebted  for  the  plan  which  accompanies  this  paper.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the 
simple  form  of  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan  churches  were  added  to,  the  most  usual  shape  being  two 
parallelograms,  nave,  and  choir,  sometimes  with  a narrow  tower  between.  Frequently  this  tower  is 
an  addition.  In  the  present  instance,  the  usual  addition  of  the  two  chantries  has  been  extended  to 
aisled  transept  and  nave.  The  top  of  the  tower  is  a particularly  good  specimen  of  crenellated  battlement 
and  truncated  roof.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

St.  Mary’s  has  little  of  its  original  architecture  worth  describing  ; the  church  has  been  completely 
modernized.  Surrounding  the  church  are  several  tombs  of  great  interest,  principally  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century,  belonging  to  the  families  of  Archer  and  Shee. 

The  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Ormonde,  is  beautifully  situated  overhanging  the 
river.  The  plan  originally  consisted  of  four  towers,  with  curtain  walls  between  them,  the  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  eastern  side,  where  lately  the  foundations  of  two  minor  towers  were  discovered.  The 
walls  are,  in  some  parts,  eleven  feet  thick.  The  vaulting  on  lowrer  story  has  been  turned  on  wattle 
centres,  which  never  were  removed ; in  some  parts  the  basket  work  still  adheres  to  the  mortar  above 
it.  The  several  alterations  which  the  Castle  has  undergone,  to  adapt  it  to  modern  use,  have,  as  usual, 
obliterated  much  of  the  ancient  character.  Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  changes  have  been 
carried  out,  under  my  advice.  The  picture  gallery  (see  photograph)  is  a fine  apartment,  146  feet  long 
by  28  feet  wide,  which,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  castle,  has  had  to  be  re-roofed.  The  painting  of 
the  gallery  was  entrusted  to  J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq.,  who  has  been  most  successful  in  producing  a beautiful 
work.  The  muniment  room  contains  documents  of  the  most  valuable  nature,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet 
come  before  the  public  in  some  form  of  publication.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  arrange  these  papers. 
The  task  was  committed  to  the  Bev.  J.  Graves,  who  has  entered  into  the  matter  with  all  his  heart. 

The  Hospital  of  Sir  Richard  Shee  was  founded  in  1581  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  poor 
people.  The  lands  connected  with  this  endowment  have  passed  to  others.  The  building,  although  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  gives  accommodation  to  several  old  women  (who  are  fast  dying  away).  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  present  proprietor,  N.  P.  0.  Shee,  Esq.,  to  fill  the  vacancies  until  steps  have 
been  taken  to  repair  the  hospital,  and  place  it  on  a better  footing. 

Throughout  the  town  are  many  old  houses  of  a domestic  character  which  will  interest  the  architect ; 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  buildings  which  will  amply  repay  for  the  trouble  of  a visit — of 
which  I may  mention  Kells,  Jerpoint,  Freshford,  Thomastown,  Gowran,  Dunbrody,  and,  by  extending  a 
tour  a little,  Cashel  and  Holy  Cross,  &c.,  &c. 

Professor  DONALDSON,  Past  President,  said  it  was  usual,  he  knew,  for  the  President  or  Chairman 
of  the  evening  to  invite  members  to  offer  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  them  on  the  subject  of  the  papei 
read  before  them ; but,  as  he  was  aware  that  their  worthy  Chairman  had  very  considerable  knowledge  of  this 
cathedral,  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  concur  with  him  in  requesting  that  he  would  be  good  enough 
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to  give  them  the  information  which  his  attention  to  this  subject  had  put  him  in  possession  of.  No  one 
more  appreciated  the  beauties  of  ancient  architecture,  and  no  one  could  better  discriminate  the  different 
epochs  at  which  the  works  were  carried  out.  He  therefore  hoped  he  would  favour  the  meeting  with 
his  observations  on  this  interesting  monument  of  ancient  architecture. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Vice-President,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Deane, 
because  he,  for  one,  would  have  been  glad  -to  have  asked  a few  questions  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  It 
was  some  years  since  he  had  himself  seen  this  cathedral,  and  his  stay  in  Kilkenny  was  not  a long  one.  He 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  subject  of  the  paper  until  late  that  afternoon ; but,  as  he  felt  extremely  interested 
in  Kilkenny  Cathedral,  he  made  a point  of  attending  to  hear  Mr.  Deane’s  paper  upon  it.  It  was  inte- 
resting, in  the  first  place,  as  being  a charming  example  of  a cathedral  on  a small  scale — very  small 
indeed  if  compared  with  most  of  those  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  it  had  a cathedral  air,  and  was 
just  such  a structure  ® .ne  might  suppose  would  be  adapted  to  our  colonies  in  the  present  day.  It  was 
not  on  a scale  that  would  be  satisfactory  in  this  country ; for  in  size  it  was  not  larger  than  many  of  our 
large  parish  churches,  though  possessing  considerable  dignity  and  effect.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  this  cathedral  was  its  thoroughly  English  style  of  architecture  throughout, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  parapets,  which  are  all  of  the  peculiar  design  which  was  so  universal  a 
characteristic  of  later  Irish  architecture ; and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Deane,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
they  must  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original  structure.  He  had  no  doubt  it  was  designed  originally 
without  a parapet,  the  roofs  being  of  a very  lofty  pitch.  The  roof  shown  in  the  photograph  was  not  of 
the  original  pitch,  which  resembled  much  more  that  which  was  shown  on  the  aisles ; and  he  imagined 
it  must  be  intended  to  raise  the  new  roofs  to  the  old  pitch.  The  same  character  of  work  would  be 
found  in  other  churches  and  buildings  in  the  same  district,  particularly  at  Cashel  and  Perns  Castle 
(excluding,  of  course,  from  the  former  the  most  interesting,  but  thoroughly  Irish,  Cormack’s  Chapel)  ; 
and,  from  his  examination  of  the  work,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  architect  who  built 
Kilkenny  Cathedral  came  either  from  South  Wales  or  Somersetshire,  for  he  had  traced  the  works  of  the 
same  architect  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  western  part  of  the  church  was  extremely 
simple  in  design,  the  arches  being  of  the  plainest  kind,  well  proportioned,  but  simple  almost  to  severity. 
The  western  window  was  a lofty  triplet ; and  at  the  bottom,  over  the  western  door,  there  was  a curious 
sort  of  two-light  window  inserted,  which  it  was  difficult  to  account  for,  except  as  a freak  of  the  architect, 
lie  noticed  in  all  the  work  of  this  part  of  Ireland  a great  loVe  of  the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil,  the  inside 
arches,  even  of  many  of  the  windows,  being  trefoiled.  The  clerestory  was  remarkable : the  windows 
were  quatrefoil  openings,  and,  if  he  remembered  aright,  over  the  columns,  and  not  over  the  arches.  The 
same  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  at  a slightly  earlier  date,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
in  English  works.  There  was,  also,  another  curious  feature  in  this  cathedral — that  was,  the  mixture  of 
two-coloured  stones.  He  believed  Caen  stone  was  used  when  white  stone  was  required,  and  the  native 
dark  limestone  elsewhere.  In  the  west  door  arch,  there  were  alternate  voussoirs  of  Caen  stone  and 
limestone,  and  the  filliug-in  of  the  top  of  the  doorway  was  a delicate  carving  enclosed  in  a quatrefoil. 
The  shafts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  were  of  Kilkenny  grey  marble,  and  generally  very  delicate 
in  their  proportions.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  unsightly  things  he  ever  saw — 
viz.,  a great  wall  which  divided  the  tower  from  the  chancel — was  already  destroyed.  It  was,  when  lie 
last  saw  it,  the  most  doleful  church  conceivable;  and,  to  make  it  more  doleful,  there  was  a churchyard 
wall  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  over  which  he  supposed  the  poor  Irish  were  expected  to  climb,  in 
order  to  get  even  a sight  of  the  Cathedral  ! As  to  the  steeple,  that  was  said  to  have  fallen  in  1332  ; 
but  it  was  only  as  far  as  the  belfry,  he  believed,  that  it  fell.  There  was  no  drawing  which  showed  the 
respent  character  of  it ; but  his  impression  was  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  fell,  and  then  the 
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steeple  was  finished  with  the  Irish  battlement  and  groined.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  church  at 
Batalha,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  same  architect  in  1360.  The  groining  here,  like  all  the  other 
Irish  work  of  the  same  date,  had  a great  deal  of  foreign  character  about  it ; but  he  had  not  seen 
Batalha,  and  could  not  say  how  far  there  was  any  evidence  of  similarity  of  character.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  part  of  the  church,  was  the  transept,  which  was  very  long,  with  lofty  lancet  windows  on 
the  side  and  end  walls,  and  a very  picturesque  staircase  turret  on  the  west  of  the  south  transept.  Alto- 
gether, he  knew  but  few  churches  which,  though  so  small  and  so  simple  in  style,  had  struck  him  as 
being  so  valuable.  From  some  of  the  dimensions  he  had  in  his  possession,  he  had  made  one  or  two 
notes,  which  would  be  interesting  to  those  who  were  curious  in  the  proportions  of  these  old  structures. 
The  columns  in  the  nave  were  21  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  east  and  west,  and  31  ft.  4 in.  from  north  and 
south,  and  10  ft.  4 in.  high,  so  that  the  height  was  about  half  of  the  dimensions  from  centre  to  centre 
east  and  west,  and  one-third  that  north  and  south ; and  triangles  inscribed  on  their  bases  seemed  to 
give  the  height.  He  noticed  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  dog-tooth  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church,  and  where  there  was  any  moulding  it  was  extremely  good  of  its  kind.  It  was  evidently  done 
by  workmen  who  were  imported  for  the  purpose.  His  own  impression  was  that  the  battlemented  work 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  repairs  by  Bishop  Williams  in  1660 ; but  those  more  conversant  with  the 
earlier  work  might  be  able  to  say  more  about  it.  At  Waterford  he  did  not  remember  seeing  marks  of 
the  same  workmen,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deane,  but  his  own  evidence  in  that  respect  was  of  a negative 
character.  There  were  two  or  three  other  churches  mentioned  in  Mr.  Deane’s  paper,  on  which  he  would 
just  touch.  The  Dominican  abbey,  commonly  called  the  Black  Abbey,  which  had  a tower  placed  on  the 
south  of  the  altar,  in  a most  singular  way : it  had  a rather  fine  fourteenth-century  window  at  the  west  end. 
The  plan  of  that  church  was  extremely  odd,  and  had  evidently  been  obtained  by  adding  to  from  time  to 
time.  It  contained  several  very  fine  gravestones.  Another  church  which  interested  him  much  was 
the  Franciscan  church,  where  the  tower  was  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  with  a chancel  at  the 
end.  The  tower  was  much  narrower  than  the  nave,  but  exactly  the  width  of  the  lofty  arch  which  supports 
it,  so  that,  now  that  the  roof  was  gone,  the  construction  looked  extremely  bold  and  hazardous.  The 
windows  in  this  church  were  extremely  good.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  town  of  Kilkenny 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Ireland,  and  would  amply  repay  the  visit  of  any  architect  in  quest  of 
good  work.  He  believed,  as  he  had  said,  that  most  of  it  was  done  by  Englishmen,  and  it  was  therefore 
the  more  reasonable  that  English  architects  should  go  to  look  at  it ; whilst,  in  addition  to  it,  many 
works  of  great  interest  were  to  be  met  with,  at  Jerpoint,  Cashel,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  same  district.  In 
fact,  there  was  such  a store  of  works  that  the  only  wonder  was  they  had  not  been  more  studied  by 
English  architects  than  they  had  apparently  been  hitherto. 

Mr.  GORDON  M.  Hills,  Associate,  remarked  that  the  Chairman  had  filled  up  all  that  could  well 
be  said  upon  this  church,  and  he  had  touched  on  most  of  its  peculiarities.  Kilkenny  Cathedral  might 
be  taken  as  about  the  third  in  rank  of  the  Irish  cathedrals.  Limerick  Cathedral  was  one  which  he 
considered  remarkably  grand  in  effect,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  architecture.  In 
plan  it  is  a cross  church,  enlarged  into  almost  a square  form  by  additions  outside  of  the  aisles,  and 
which,  moreover,  are  raised  so  high  as  to  cover  the  original  clerestory.  As  to  the  observation  of  the 
author  of  the  paper  with  respect  to  the  band  of  workmen  whom  he  supposed  to  have  travelled  in  the 
execution  of  these  works,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  good  foundation  for  that  supposition.  His 
own  belief  was  that  Cormac’s  Church,  at  Cashel,  consecrated  in  1135,  was  the  last  important  work  of 
fixed  date  of  the  Irish  before  the  English  invasion.  After  that,  there  were  two  influences  which 
produced  another  style.  The  first  was  the  introduction,  in  1148,  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks,  and 
the  first  building  erected  by  them  was  that  of  Mellifont  Abbey,  which,  it  is  authentically  known, 
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astonished  the  people  by  its  superior  pretensions  over  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  At 
Mellifont  there  are  not  now  any  remains  of  that  work,  though  there  is  much  that  is  curious  of  later 
date.  The  next  work  of  the  Cistercians  of  which  they  had  an  account  was  Boyle  Abbey,  much  of 
which  still  remains  in  good  order : and  Cistercian  work  of  about  the  same  era  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Jerpoint  Abbey,  Baltinglas,  Manistex,  near  Croome,  and  other  places.  Boyle  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Deane,  and  was  executed  by  the  Cistercians,  and  not,  he  (Mr.  Hills)  would  conceive,  by  those  who 
erected  Kilkenny  Cathedral,  the  latter  structure  having  been  built  under  the  influence  of  the  English 
invaders  ; and,  as  the  invaders  came  from  South  Wales,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  their  works  in  Ireland  and  those  found  in  South  Wales.  The  banded  shafts  were 
remarkable,  and  they  were  found  in  many  parts  both  of  Ireland  and  England.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  example  in  England  was  that  at  Walsoken,  near  Wisbeach,  where  the  chancel  arch  has  four 
small  shafts  in  each  pier,  all  banded  five  or  six  times  in  this  manner.  There  were  other  instances  of  the 
kind  in  England,  but  that  at  Walsoken  was  additionally  striking  from  its  greater  antiquity  than 
any  of  the  Irish  examples.  [The  Chairman  : Romanesque,  like  St.  Alban’s.]  The  Franciscan  Friary 
was  one  of  a numerous  class.  He  could  mention,  probably  with  ease,  fifty  towers  which  were  erected  in 
the  way  the  chairman  had  described.  The  fact  was,  except  the  round  towers — which  ceased  to  be  built 
when  the  English  went  to  Ireland — and  the  low  Cistercian  towers,  the  Irish  churches  up  to  that  period 
were  almost  towerless.  In  a few  instances  other  towers  could  be  named,  as  the  fine  massive  one  of  the 
Trinitarian  Friary  at  Adare  ; but  suddenly,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  the  practice  to  build  to  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  structures  these  lofty,  slender  structures.  The  nave  was  shut  out  from  the 
choir  by  two  transverse  walls,  placed  close  together,  and  pierced  each  with  a narrow  arch.  Above  the 
arches  rose  the  slender  tower,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  apex  of  the  gables,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  width  of  the  nave.  He  remembered  Professor  Donaldson  drawing  attention  to  one  of  those  towers 
at  the  Magdalen  Tower  at  Drogheda,  the  remnant  of  a Franciscan  or  Dominican  church  : there  were 
also  two  at  Adare,  one  at  Kilmallock,  and  at  Rosserick,  Moyne,  Clonmines,  Quin,  and  many  other 
examples  might  be  adduced.  He  thought,  with  respect  to  these  peculiar  Irish  battlemented  parapets, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  at  Kilkenny  was  of  late  date.  And  undoubtedly  many  other  instances  were  equally 
late.  The  earlier  method  at  Kilkenny  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  for,  if  a different  method  had 
existed,  it  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  all  been  superseded  elsewhere  by  this  of  late  date.  The  people  lived 
in  the  midst  of  war  to  a comparatively  modern  period,  and  it  was  always  necessary  to  have  and  to  renew 
means  of  protection  round  the  building,  which  these  parapets  afforded,  and  which  were  not  necessary  for 
the  same  objects  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  that  the  plan  of  Kilkenny  Cathedral  was  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Brecon,  and  that  there  were  many  other  buildings  in  Wales  very  similar  in 
character  to  those  that  had  been  described,  possessing  the  same  simplicity  of  detail  and  general  propor- 
tions ; and  the  banded  columns  and  roll  mouldings  to  which  Mr.  Deane  had  called  attention  as  a feature 
in  these  Irish  churches,  found  their  counterpart  at  Margam  Abbey  in  Glamorganshire,  the  west  front  of 
which,  though  sadly  modernized,  still  possessed  a fine  triplet  of  windows,  and  doorway  below  banded  in 
this  peculiar  manner.  Another  most  interesting  example  of  the  kind  existed  at  Strata  Florida  Abbey 
in  Mid -Wales  : this  was  so  very  beautiful  that  it  was  worth  making  a pilgrimage  to.  It  was  called 
the  Crozier  Arch,  from  the  fact  that  the  several  zones  or  bands  of  the  arch  were  continued  on  the  face 
of  the  wall  in  the  semblance  of  croziers  exquisitely  carved,  in  the  character  of  the  Transitional  style, 
between  the  Normnn  and  Early  English,  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  western  counties.  In  reply  to  a 
remark  by  Professor  Donaldson,  as  to  the  entire  absence  of  figure  sculpture  in  these  early  works,  the 
decorations  being  entirely  confined  to  architectural  sculpture  only,  Mr.  Seddon  mentioned  that  at 
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Kidwelly  Church,  in  South  Wales,  between  Carnarvon  and  Llanelly — which  was  a very  fine  structure, 
with  a noble  spire — over  the  archway  in  the  porch  to  the  nave  he  had  lately  seen  a beautiful  and  most 
interesting  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sadly  broken  and  dilapidated, and  resembling  the  well-known 
Early  French  type ; yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  doubtless  true  that  figure  sculpture  was  rare. 

Mr.  William  White,  Fellow,  had  seen  many  of  these  works  which  had  been  referred  to,  and  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  more  visited  than  they  appeared  to  be.  He  would  add  one  word 
to  what  the  Chairman  had  said  as  to  the  beauty  of  these  Irish  memorials.  It  was  to  be  remarked  that, 
with  all  their  simplicity,  most  of  the  Irish  structures  of  that  date  exhibited  a wonderful  grace  of 
proportion,  more  so  than  many  of  our  own  works,  and  they  were  equally  remarkable  for  that  exceeding 
simplicity.  He  apprehended,  however,  that  the  Chairman  more  especially  referred  to  the  geometrical 
proportions  of  the  buildings.  Several  of  the  earlier  buildings  in  Ireland,  which  exhibited  the  greatest 
beauty  of  proportion,  appeared  to  have  followed  accurately  several  of  the  proportions  used  in  their 
earlier  and  ruder  works.  And  these  proportions  were  of  a somewhat  remarkable  character,  produced  in 
a way  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  accidental,  and  could  have  come  only  from  their  following  a 
definite  system.  He  had,  from  the  study  of  these  remains,  arrived  at  certainties  on  several  points  which 
had  been  of  interest  and  value  to  himself.  But  he  wished  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  the 
parapets.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  building  was  originally  designed  to  have  a parapet.  The 
character  of  the  whole  work  appeared  to  him  very  much  as  if  this  was  intended,  although,  from  a slight 
difference  perceptible  in  the  work,  it  was  probable  they  had  been  rebuilt.  But  he  did  not  think  they 
were  wholly  additions.  What  these  had  been  there  was  nothing  to  show  ; but  he  had  seen  a number  of 
instances  of  the  Irish  form  of  parapet  which  seemed  to  him  as  early,  and  in  some  cases  almost  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  building  on  which  this  particular  parapet  was  found. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  there  was  the  old  corbel  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  parapet. 

Mr.  HILLS  repeated  his  impression  that  it  was  a modern  parapet. 

The  Chairman  added  that  there  was  not  a bit  of  old  stone  in  it ; it  was  made  up  of  plaster. 

Professor  DONALDSON  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Deane  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Associate,  said  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  this  paper.  It  afforded,  he  thought,  an  allowable  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the 
recent  publication  of  the  new  catalogue  revealed  many  deficiencies  in  their  library.  Amongst,  them 
might  be  mentioned,  as  particularly  relevant  to  this  subject,  the  late  Dr.  Petrie’s  work  on  the  11  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  Ireland.”  It  was  a work  of  great  learning  and  value ; and,  although  the 
“ Round  Towers”  formed  the  staple  subject,  it  went  largely  into  general  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  They  had  lost  Dr.  Petrie  himself,  but  it  was  not  perhaps  too  late  to  obtain  a copy  of  his 
very  serviceable  and  finely-illustrated  book.  He  hoped,  at  some  time  or  other,  his  theory  of  the  round 
towers  would  be  overturned  ; but  he  thought,  nevertheless,  the  work  was  one  of  great  value,  and  would 
be  very  useful  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Deane,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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AT  CAEN. 

[Continued  from  page  126,  Volume  for  Session  1862-63.] 

By  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  February  20th,  1866. 


On  a former  occasion  I described  the  Romanesque  portions  of  this  celebrated  church,  consisting  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  and  the  west  front.  I was  then  requested  by  your  secretaries  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  church  by  adding  the  Gothic  portions  which  comprise  the  choir  with  the  apse,  and  the 
spires.  I thought  it  necessary  to  visit  the  church  again,  for  the  tenth  time  at  least ; but  I have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and  am  still  in  some 
doubt  as  to  what  period  to  assign  this  work.  In  the  entire  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  and  in 
the  face  of  a tradition  which  is  manifestly  erroneous,  it  is  only  by  comparing  it  with  several  other 
buildings  of  the  same  province,  corresponding  with  it  in  style,  and  endeavouring  to  trace  the  progress 
of  one  by  the  help  of  another,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Notwith- 
standing the  number  of  works  that  have  been  published  on  the  architecture  of  Normandy,  very  little 
has  really  been  done  to  elucidate  the  history  of  these  interesting  buildings,  for  which,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  dates  are  still  entirely  wanting.  There  is,  however,  one  exception,  which  is  important 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  cathedral  of  Lisieux  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  of  ascertained  dates  ; the 
names  of  the  bishops  under  whom  the  different  parts  were  built  are  recorded  in  the  ‘ Gallia  Christiana,7 
and  these  dates  have  been  well  applied  by  the  local  antiquaries.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
keepers  of  the  archives  ( Les  Archevistes ) in  other  cities  of  France  would  bestow  the  same  attention  on 
the  history  of  their  buildings  as  has  been  given  to  Lisieux  by  the  late  M.  Farolet.  From  his  researches 
it  is  established  that  the  former  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1136,  and  the  present  one  was  built 
between  1141  and  1182  under  Bishop  Arnault,  and  the  choir  rebuilt  or  enlarged  between  1226  and 
1253,  after  another  fire,  under  Bishop  Willian  du  Pont-de-1’ Arche,  who  founded  the  three  chapels  at 
the  east  end  round  the  apse,  the  central  one  of  which  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  for  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  present  nave  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Lisieux,  formerly  the  cathedral,  may  therefore  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Arnault,  or  from  1160  to  1182,  and  as  this 
church  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  Normandy,  the  latest  phase  of  the  transition  from  the  Romanesque 
to  the  Gothic  style,  this  date  is  very  important  for  comparison  with  other  buildings  like  St.  Stephen’s, 
at  Caen.  The  work  corresponds  so  closely  with  that  of  Sens  and  of  Canterbury,  both  of  which  were 
building  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  really  no  difference  of  style ; we  cannot  say  that  one  is  at  all  in 
advance  of  the  other.  This  enables  us  to  establish  a starting  point  for  our  researches  into  the  comparative 
progress  of  the  early  Gothic  style  in  the  three  countries,  and  it  is  a very  interesting  investigation  to 
endeavour  to  discover  which  had  the  priority  in  each  successive  change  of  style,  and  which  borrowed 
ideas  from  the  other.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter,  that  every  nation 
developed  gradually  a style  of  its  own,  just  as  distinct,  and  in  the  same  natural  manner  as  its  language, 
and  therefore  the  architecture  of  each  nation  was  as  distinctly  national  as  its  language.  But  just  as 
each  borrowed  words  and  ideas  from  its  neighbours,  so  did  it  borrow  architectural  details.  All  started 
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from  the  same  point,  the  Roman,  and  each  continued  to  imitate  the  Roman  buildings,*  without  much 
essential  variation,  though  not  without  very  marked  provincial  characteristics  down  to  about  the  year 
1180,  or  at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Whether  the  change  of  style  began  at  an 
earlier  period  in  one  country  than  another  is  a much  disputed  point,  but  it  is  clear  that  these  three 
buildings  are  so  much  on  a par,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  date,  that  one  may  safely  say  that  from  this 
point  the  three  nations  started  fair  in  the  same  race.  In  England,  the  progress  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  was  wonderfully  rapid,  from  the  corona  and  the  transepts  of  Canterbury 
in  1184  to  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  the  presbytery  of  Rochester,  and  the  galilee  of  Ely,  all  before  1200; 
the  progress,  although  not  unnatural  nor  improbable,  was  such  as  to  show  the  wonderful  energy  and 
activity  of  the  English  people  at  that  period.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  progress  was  equally 
rapid  either  in  France  or  in  Normandy,  when  the  facts  are  closely  investigated,  although  it  has  long 
been  usual  to  consider  that  England  was  always  behind  the  continent,  and  borrowed  all  its  ideas  from 
thence.  My  present  object  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Gothic  portion  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Caen;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible  without  examining  the  early  Gothic  of  Caen  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  may  fairly  be  called  the  early  Gothic  of  Normandy,  for  this  is  the  district  in  which  it  is  found 
most  pure,  and  less  mixed  with  that  of  other  countries.  On  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  as  at  Rouen,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  Parisian  style,  or  more  correctly  the  style  of  the  Isle  de  France , of  which  Paris  was. 
tli  ■ capital.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Normandy  it  is  mixed  with  the  styles  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
and  in  the  sea  ports  with  the  English,  as  at  Eux,  but  in  Calvados  we  have  the  early  Gothic  of 
Normandy  in  all  its  purity,  and  a very  beautiful  style  it  is,  equally  distinct  from  the  English  and  the 
French  ; and  I do  not  think  that  an  examination  of  the  dates,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  or  the 
progress  of  the  styles,  will  bear  out  the  assumption  that  the  early  English  Gothic  was  borrowed  from 
Normandy.  The  style  of  the  choir  and  apse  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen,  evidently  comes  between  the  nave 
and  the  apse  of  Lisieux,  the  latter  being  pure  Norman  Gothic,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Norman 
antiquaries  the  date  cannot  be  put  before  1200,  and  between  that  and  1220  is  the  probable  date.  The 
only  vestige  of  the  Romanesque  style  is  the  use  of  the  zigzag  ornament  in  the  mouldings  of  the  arches 
of  the  choir,  and  perhaps  the  very  singular  use  of  plain  segmented  arches  to  carry  the  vault  of  the 
triforium  gallery,  partly  enriched  by  the  ornamental  heads  of  the  arches  of  the  arcade  in  front  of  them. 
This  is  a clumsy  piece  of  construction,  which  would  hardly  have  been  used  after  the  Gothic  style  was 
established. 

It  is  time  to  enter  more  into  detail  in  the  description  of  this  interesting  edifice.  Of  the  original 
choir  of  the  eleventh  century  nothing  remains  visible,  but  by  a very  careful  examination  in  the  roofs  of 
the  aisles  above  the  vaults  of  the  triforium  gallery,  in  which  I was  accompanied  by  M.  Bouet  and 
M.  Cordier,  we  found  just  sufficient  vestiges  remaining  against  the  wall  of  the  central  tower  and  transept 
to  show  that  the  plan  of  the  original  choir  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nave,  having  a vaulted  triforium 
gallery  of  the  same  style  as  the  present  one,  for  a small  portion  of  the  early  vault  still  remains.  This 
choir  was  no  doubt  short,  with  an  apse  according  to  the  custom  of  that  period,  and  it  was  entirely 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  choir.  Along  with  the  choir,  the  apse  with  the  apsidal  chapels, 
and  the  aisles,  the  chapels  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  transepts  were  also  rebuilt,  and  the  one  belonging 
to  the  south  transept,  now  used  as  the  sacristry,  remains  in  good  preservation,  and  in  a more  genuine 
state  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  having  escaped  the  present  mis-called  restoration,  which  here  means 

• Probably  that  variety  of  the  Roman  style  which  is  called  Byzantine,  and  especially  that  branch  of  it  which  had  been 
work'  d out  in  Syria,  and  drawings  of  which  were  brought  home  by  the  Crusaders,  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Romanesque  styles  of  France,  Normandy,  and  England.  The  recent  valuable  work  of  the  Count  de 
Vogue  throws  much  new  light  on  this  subject. 
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scraping , to  which  all  the  rest  has  been  subjected.  While  we  cannot  help  lamenting  this  vile  practice 
of  scraping  the  surface  of  the  old  masonry,  which  entirely  destroys  its  original  character  and  the  tool- 
marks  of  the  early  masons,  which  are  often  very  important  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  buildings, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  give  the  Normans  full  credit  for  the  great  care  and  skill  with  which  all  the 
necessary  repairs  have  been  effected.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  at  first  sight  that  a large  part  of  this 
church,  and  especially  of  the  choir,  is  really  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  such  is  the  case.  The  church  narrowly  escaped  being  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Protestants 
under  Coligny,  and  a considerable  part  of  it  was  actually  pulled  down  by  them,  and  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  abbey  about  sixty  years  afterwards.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the  builders’  accounts 
are  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  town,  and  the  orders  given  by  the  monks  that  the  original  work 
should  be  copied  as  faithfully  as  possible.  These  orders  were  obeyed  very  conscientiously  to  the  best  of 
the  ability  of  the  workmen,  but  a careful  examination,  with  the  assistance  of  the  keen  eyes  of  my  friend 
M.  Bouet,  has  enabled  me  to  detect  all  these  real  restorations,  and  the  changes  that  have  subsequently 
been  made  in  some  parts. 

The  engravings  published  by  Pugin  and  Cotman,  and  others,  and  the  excellent  drawings 
of  M.  Bouet,  several  of  which  have  been  engraved  as  illustrations  to  this  paper,  will  give  you 
a better  idea  of  the  plan  and  arrangement,  and  the  details  of  this  beautiful  choir  than  any  verbal 
description  can  give.  But  the  manner  of  working  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  the  width  of  the 
joints  between  the  stones  are  seldom  attended  to  in  any  drawing  or  engraving ; and  as  it  was  shown 
in  describing  the  nave  of  this  church,  that  these  minute  points  are  sometimes  very  important  in 
tracing  but  the  history  of  the  fabric,  they  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  choir,  where  they  are 
of  nearly  equal  importance  in  distinguishing  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  from  that  of  the 
seventeenth.  On  the  surface  of  the  stones  of  the  twelfth  century  the  marks  of  the  hatchet  are  in 
diagonal  lines  : in  those  of  the  thirteenth  the  lines  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  worked  with  much  care  : 
in  those  of  the  seventeenth  the  surface  has  been  smoothed  with  the  scraper,  which  has  been  mercilessly 
applied  in  modern  times  on  all  the  parts  that  are  exposed  to  view.  The  joints  of  mortar  in  the 
thirteenth  century  are  of  about  the  same  width  as  those  of  the  twelfth,  but  the  edges  have  been  grooved 
with  an  iron  tool,  so  that  they  are  slightly  hollow  instead  of  projecting.  In  the  modern  work  no  care 
is  bestowed  on  this  matter,  so  that  the  manner  in  which  the  joints  are  finished  is  a safe  guide  to  the 
dates  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  which  are  sometimes  mixed  up  together  in  a very  intricate 
manner.  The  vaults  of  the  choir  and  of  the  triforium  gallery  were  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the 
bosses  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  of  the  apses  bear  the  arms  of  Charles  D’O.,  who  was  abbot  from 
1582  to  1620,  and  of  other  dignitaries  of  the  abbey  at  the  same  period.  A careful  examination  shows 
that  the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  are  shallow  and  more  slender  than  the  original.  The  north  side  of  the 
clerestory  was  entirely  rebuilt.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  above  the  vaults  have  been  three 
times  altered.  They  were  first  covered  with  lead,  which  was  stolen  by  Coligny,  then  with  wooden 
shingles,  and  afterwards  with  tiles.  These  changes  caused  also  a difference  of  level,  and  caused  the 
alteration  of  the  windows  of  the  triforium  gallery,  which  were  made  circular  to  suit  the  higher  roof. 
Those  at  the  extreme  east  end  were,  however,  always  circular,  and  one  of  them  has  preserved  part  of  the 
original  tracery.  The  external  arrangement  by  which  the  parapet  and  the  allure,  or  rather  the  gutter, 
of  the  semi-circular  apse,  is  carried  on  arches  across  the  intervals  between  the  apsidal  chapels,  should  be 
noticed  as  one  of  singular  elegance,  and  having  a most  picturesque  effect. 

I have  mentioned  that  there  is  an  erroneous  tradition  respecting  the  date  of  the  choir,  but  I think 
that  M.  Bouet  has  hit  upon  the  true  explanation  of  this  tradition.  The  confusion  arises  from  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  choir,  which  properly  signifies  that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  chorus 
are  accustomed  to  assemble  to  chant  the  service ; this  being  usually  the  eastern  limb  of  the  church,  the 
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name  has  come  to  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  edifice,  but  the  two  are  not  necessarily  identical.  In 
many  churches  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  the  choir  or  place  for  the  chorus  is  moveable,  and  is 
changed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  England  and  in  Prance  it  frequently  extends  across  the 
transepts,  and  includes  one  or  more  bays  of  the  nave ; this  was  the  usual  arrangement  in  cathedrals, 
and  it  has  been  applied  to  many  parish  churches  with  great  advantage.  In  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Caen, 
during  the  great  repairs  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a choir  for 
above  a century : hence  the  monks  became  accustomed  to  call  this  chapel  the  choir.  This  chapel  was 
built  by  the  Abbot  Halbout  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chapelle 
Halbout ; it  was  therefore  quite  natural  for  the  monks  to  say  that  their  choir  was  built  by  the  Abbot 
Halbout,  for  this  was  true  in  their  sense  of  the  word  choir,  but  this  tradition  was  afterwards  misapplied 
to  the  eastern  limb  of  the  church.  This  chapel  of  Halbout  is  not  without  interest  for  us,  though  it  has 
been  much  altered  and  spoiled.  The  vault  is  modern,  and  of  plaster  only,  but  in  fair  imitation  of  the 
old  one.  The  side  windows  are  flamboyant  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  east  window  is  either 
original  or  a careful  copy,  and  is  of  the  form  usual  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  this  part  of  Prance;  and 
this  is  important  for  our  purpose  in  studying  the  comparative  progress  of  the  art.  The  tracery 
consists  entirely  of  foliated  niches,  almost  identical  in  pattern  with  those  of  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster,  which  Mr.  Scott  has  proved  by  documents  to  be  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  same  form  occurs  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Salisbury,  a very  few  years  after  that  of  Westminster, 
and  it  is  common  in  England  in  work  of  about  1260.  It  is  used  also  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  Paris, 
at  the  same  time  as  at  Westminster,  but  that  is  considered  by  all  French  antiquaries  as  an  exceptional 
building,  very  much  in  advance  of  other  buildings  of  the  same  period ; and  this  form  of  tracery  is 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  fourteenth  century  oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  France, 
while  in  England  it  belongs  usually  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  remarkable  church  consists  of  the  spires,  especially  those 
of  the  west  front,  which  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  of  the  many  very  elegant  spires  for  which  the 
early  Gothic  of  Normandy  is  celebrated.  There  are  on  St.  Stephen’s  church  altogether  eight  spires, 
including  those  upon  turrets  as  well  as  those  on  the  larger  towers,  and  this  beautiful  group  of  spires 
gives  an  admirable  effect  to  the  church  at  a distance.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  period,  nor  of  the 
same  importance  : the  earliest  is  on  a stair  turret  of  the  north  transept ; it  is  octagonal,  and  belongs  to 
the  later  Romanesque  work,  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  next  are  two  pairs 
belonging  to  the  early  Gothic  work  of  the  choir,  and  show  this  to  be  a little  earlier  than  the  western 
spires,  as  their  character  places  them  clearly  between  the  early  one  and  those  at  the  west  end.  They 
are  square  rather  tall  pyramids,  with  mouldings  on  the  angles,  and  a finial,  and  are  amongst  the  earliest 
Gothic  spires,  rather  solid  and  heavy  when  compared  with  the  later  examples,  but  much  lighter  and 
more  elegant  than  the  earlier  Romanesque  spires  which  abound  in  this  neighbourhood.  Those  at  the 
west  end  are,  however,  very  superior  in  lightness  and  elegance,  with  pinnacles  of  open  work  at  the 
angles  and  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  These  spires  are  themselves  light,  slender,  octagonal  structures, 
rising  from  the  tall  square  towers  of  the  earlier  period,  and  are  quite  models  of  early  Gothic  spires. 
The  northern  one  is  rather  earlier  than  the  southern,  and  the  pinnacles  not  quite  so  light  and  open,  but 
neither  are  they  so  bizarre , for  notwithstanding  the  light  elegant  effect,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  triangular  pinnacles  of  the  southern  spires  are  a singular  caprice,  and  not  a good  construction.  They 
have  had  to  he  renewed  several  times,  the  last  time  within  the  last  twenty  years;  but  the  original  design 
has  been  faithfully  copied,  though  the  details  cannot  be  depended  on.  These  are  amongst  the  earliest 
Gothic  spires,  and  probably  date  about  1230.  Caen  has  two  other  spires;  the  celebrated  one  on 
St.  Peter’s  church,  a very  elegant  and  beautiful  example  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
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octagonal  with  openings  pierced  in  the  flat  sides,  and  mouldings  on  the  angles  and  inner  pinnacles. 
The  remaining  one  (St.  Saviour’s)  is  later,  and  not  so  good.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all 
the  spires  in  this  district  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  cut  to  imitate  wooden  shingles  or  tiles,  a clear  proof 
that  there  were  earlier  spires  of  wood  from  which  these  were  copied ; indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that  all 
the  Norman  towers  either  had  or  were  intended  to  have  spires  of  some  kind.  The  frequent  burning  of 
the  wooden  spires,  and  the  natural  decay  of  the  material  in  such  an  exposed  situation  has  caused  them 
to  disappear,  and  in  England  the  towers  have  gradually  been  left  with  their  square  tops  calling  in  vain 
for  spires.  In  this  part  of  Normandy,  where  the  building  stone  is  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  worked, 
stone  spires  were  very  generally  introduced  in  place  of  the  wooden  ones. 

I am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Europe  is  indebted  to  Caen  and  its  neighbourhood  for  that 
very  interesting  feature  in  Mediaeval  architecture — the  Gothic  spire  of  stone.  I know  of  no  other 
district  in  which  we  can  trace  such  a series  of  steps  leading  up  by  a natural  succession  and  progress  to 
this  object,  as  the  pyramids  which  form  a common  termination  of  the  church  towers  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. Beginning  with  the  very  remarkable  and  curious  low  pyramid  of  Than,  which  may  fairly  be 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  can  here  readily  trace  the  successive  changes  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  ten  years  from  each  other,  in  a series  gradually  becoming  more  lofty,  better  executed, 
and  evidently  later  in  character,  until  we  come  first  to  the  square  spire  and  then  by  a natural  and  easy 
transition  to  the  octagonal  spire  with  its  group  of  pinnacles  and  spire  lights  ( lucarnes ) at  the  base.  To 
begin  then  with  Than:  in  this  remarkable  structure  the  surface  is  not  made  even  in  one  gradual  slope 
as  was  afterwards  the  case,  but  the  pyramid  is  built  in  a succession  of  steps  with  the  angles  chamfered 
off,  and  within  the  stones  are  not  cut,  but  left  rough  and  overhanging  one  another,  like  the  Irish  cairns 
and  beehive  houses,  and  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  a large  piece  of  timber  was  introduced,  like  the  wall 
plate  on  the  top  of  a wall,  as  if  to  bind  the  tower  together,  and  make  a secure  base  to  construct  the 
pyramid  upon.  This  timber  has  now  entirely  decayed,  and  has  left  only  the  opening  in  which  it  was 
placed,  which  must  tend  materially  to  weaken  the  structure ; the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  also  has 
long  been  destroyed,  and  leaves  an  open  hole  to  admit  the  rain,  as  into  a well.  I am  rather  surprised 
that  the  excellent  French  Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Medieval  Buildings  ( Monumens  Historiques ) 
(of  which  I have  the  honour  of  being  a member,)  has  not  given  its  attention  to  this  curious  structure. 
The  next  pyramid  in  date  is  probably  that  of  Comornes,  near  Bayeux,  which  is  in  a tall  tower 
possessing  some  curious  features  of  quite  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  or  the  end  of  the  eleventh. 
The  pyramid  itself  is  low  and  very  early  looking.  It  is  built  of  ashlar,  the  upper  part  has  been 
repaired,  and  has  unfortunately  had  a window  and  a bell  put  on  the  top.  The  next  which  occurs  to  me 
is  Basly,  near  Caen,  which  belongs  to  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Bosel  which  follows 
very  soon  after.  These  are  simple  pyramids  without  any  corner  pinnacles ; the  latter  has  a round 
moulding  on  the  angles,  a finial,  and  spire-light. 

Huppeau,  near  Bayeux,  may  come  next.  It  is  considerably  taller  than  those  that  have  gone  before, 
but  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  early.  It  has  a large  roll  moulding  on  the  angles,  and  the 
surface  is  cut  in  imitation  of  shingles.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  is  a sort  of  rude  large  crocket, 
the  lower  edges  of  the  pyramid  resting  upon  a corbel  table,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  these  corbels 
are  very  rudely  carved,  but  the  cutting  is  deep.  Vaucelles,  in  the  suburbs  of  Caen,  has  been  repaired, 
but  copied  with  tolerable  fidelity,  and  belongs  to  this  period.  St.  Loup,  at  Bayeux,  which  has  been 
engraved  by  Pugin,  is  another  very  fine  example  of  this  class.  St.  Contest,  near  Caen,  has  also  had 
the  pyramid  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  but  faithfully  copied,  and  may  be  classed  here.  Bony  is  a fine 
example  of  transitional  character,  which  may  be  called  either  a very  tall  pyramid  or  a square  spire ; it 
has  no  corner  pinnacles,  but  has  lucarnes  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 

Douvres  may  be  taken  next : it  is  octagonal,  but  very  early,  quite  of  transitional  character  anr 
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stands  on  a tower  of  the  same  period.  The  small  square  spires  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at 
Caen,  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  should  perhaps  come  before  Douvres.  Ducy  is  a very  elegant 
lofty  octagonal  spire  with  square  pinnacles,  and  is  a little  earlier  than  the  western  spires  of 
St  Stephen’s,  Caen. 

The  spires  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux  are  so  much  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Caen,  that  they  were  probably  building  at  the  same  time.  They  are  not  equally  elegant,  and  the  corner 
pinnacles  are  not  so  open,  which  gives  them  rather  an  earlier  appearance.  Secqueville  has  a fine  spire 
of  nearly  the  same  character,  possibly  a little  earlier,  having  no  corner  pinnacles,  but  it  has  lucarnes, 
and  these  correspond  closely  with  the  others. 

These  are  all  the  examples  which  occur  to  me  as  leading  up  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  those  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  at  Caen,  which  it  is  my  object  to  illustrate  by  this  brief  comparison.  A few  words  should 
perhaps  now  be  added  on  the  later  spires  of  the  same  district. 

Those  of  Bretteville,  Bernieres,  and  Langrunes  follow  in  this  order,  and  bring  us  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  all  admirable  examples  of  elegant  design  and 
wonderfully  light  construction,  and  each  is  of  itself  a study  for  a young  architect.  After  these  come 
the  unfinished  spires  of  Norrey  and  Aubrieu,  which  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Norrey  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  district  of  beautiful  churches;  it  is  often  said  to  be  copied  from 
St.  Stephen’s,  Caen,  but  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux*  on  a small  scale,  quite  a 
little  model  of  a cathedral.  It  was  intended  to  be  made  far  more  rich  on  the  exterior,  but  was  never 
completed.  The  small  portions  that  are  finished  are  exquisite  pieces  of  Gothic  detail  and  carving,  but 
it  is  of  considerably  later  date,  near  the  end  of  the  century.  The  spire  was  never  completed,  but  it  is 
carried  above  the  top  of  the  pinnacles,  which  are  finished,  and  show  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  At 
the  east  end  a whimsical  fancy  has  been  introduced : the  two  apsidal  chapels  have  each  a half  spire 
carried  up  for  a roof,  so  that  they  look  as  if  the  two  had  been  split  asunder,  and  ought  to  be  joined 
together  again.  The  effect  is  very  bad,  and  even  ludicrous,  and  this  seems  to  show  that  when  the  architect 
deviated  from  his  model  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  although  the  workmen  possessed  wonderful  skill. 

This  brings  us  to  the  spires  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  St.  Peter’s,  at  Caen,  is  the  favourite 
type,  and  which  is  commonly  quoted  as  the  perfection  of  a spire,  although  some  prefer  the  earlier  type, 
of  which  St.  Stephen’s  affords  the  most  perfect  example.  The  spire  of  St.  Saviour’s,  at  Caen,  would 
rank  very  high  if  it  were  not  so  near  to  St.  Peter’s,  to  which  it  is  not  quite  equal. 

In  a very  ingenious  and  clever  essay  by  M.  Cordier,  of  Caen,  published  in  the  ‘ Bulletin  Monumental’ 
for  18C2,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  mode  of  construction,  commonly  used  in  Normandy  and  in 
England  in  all  large  Gothic  buildings,  with  a double  wall,  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  buildings.  It  is  certainly  used  in  Gothic  buildings  in  other  parts  of  France,  but  whether 
it  was  used  at  so  early  a period  in  other  provinces  is  a question  deserving  of  investigation.  By  a double 
wall  is  meant  that  mode  of  construction  which  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  casing  of  ashlar,  with  the 
interval  filled  in  with  grouting,  which  afterwards  becomes  a concrete  mass,  and  with  passages  left  at 
intervals,  which  do  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  wall.  The  inner  casing  carries  the  vaulting,  and  the 
outer  casing  the  outer  roof.  Openings  are  left  in  both  the  outer  and  inner  casing  for  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  triforium  arcade,  but  with  this  difference — that  in  the  clerestory  the  opening  of  the 
iimer  casing  is  larger  than  in  the  outer  one.  In  the  triforium  arcade  this  is  reversed;  the  inner  face  of 
the  wall  being  here  the  one  most  exposed  to  view.  The  larger  opening  is  made  at  this  part  in  the 


* The  church  of  Norrey  did  not  belong  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Caen,  but  to  that  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen;  it 
was  therefore  more  natural  to  copy  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  than  the  great  abbey  church,  which  was  in  some  degree  a 
rival  to  it. 
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gallery,  and  is  covered  by  one  wide  arch  instead  of  being  divided  as  in  front.  These  openings  are 
usually  made  to  correspond  so  well,  that  the  fact  of  their  having  to  be  made  through  what  may  be 
called  in  this  sense  two  distinct  walls  escapes  observation ; but  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the  earliest 
Gothic  buildings,  before  the  masons  had  become  accustomed  to  the  new  style,  these  openings  should  not 
exactly  correspond,  that  the  effect  from  different  points  of  view  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  and 
some  awkward  arrangement  should  be  produced.  This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  at  C&en.  In  the  clerestory  the  outer  openings  are  double,  forming  two  lancet  windows 
coupled  together.  The  inner  opening  is  wider  than  the  two. outer  ones  combined,  and  has  a trefoil  arch, 
but  the  head  of  this  arch  is  not  high  enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  outer  windows,  and  cuts  across 
them  in  an  unusual  manner.  Shafts  were  also  carried  down  from  the  front  of  the  trefoil  inner  arch, 
across  the  lights  of  the  outer  windows,  an  arrangement  which  never  occurs  in  later  work  after  the  plan 
was  understood.  In  the  triforium  gallery  this  defect  is  still  more  strikingly  displayed.  The  large  arch 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  choir  is  segmental,  and  so  low  that  it  comes  down  quite  to  the  springing  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  leaves  a blank  wall  behind  the  ornamental  work  in  the  head  of  the  triforium  arcade, 
and  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  choir,  forming  quite  a blot  in  this  beautiful  design.  This  low  arch  carries 
the  vault  of  the  triforium  gallery,  or  the  tribune  as  the  French  call  it ; and  although  a large  part  of 
that  vault  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I have  satisfied  myself  after  long  and  careful 
examination  that  it  has  been  faithfully  copied,  and  that  part  of  it  is  original.  These  arches,  especially 
the  springing  stones  of  them,  form  part  of  the  original  construction,  and  they  carry  the  outer  wall  of 
the  clerestory.  The  courses  of  stone  and  the  joints  of  the  masonry  in  this  case  prove  them  to  belong 
to  the  original  structure,  although  I was  very  unwilling  to  believe  it,  and  was  long  before  I became 
convinced  of  it.  But  M.  Bouet  showed  me  that  the  same  arguments  by  which  I had  reminded  him  of 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  nave  were  equally  applicable  to  the  choir;  and 
the  courses  of  stone,  and  the  distinct  character  of  the  joints  of  the  masonry  of  different  periods  are 
arguments  that  there  is  no  evading  when  carefully  examined  on  the  spot. 

The  mode  of  construction  with  double  walls  filled  in  with  grouting  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to 
trace  to  its  source.  The  Romans  did  not  employ  it.  Their  walls,  it  is  true,  are  often  faced  with  brick 
or  with  ashlar  in  small  cubes,  sometimes  on  the  exterior  only,  more  frequently  both  inside  and  outside, 
but  the  strength  of  the  walls  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  facing,  and  the  interior  is  more 
commonly  plastered  only  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mosaics  or  frescoes,  or  is  ornamented  with  slabs  of 
marble,  or  with  stucco,  or  with  bronze.  In  Rome  itself,  and  in  a great  part  of  Italy,  the  walls  are  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  rubble  or  concrete,  either  of  broken  brick  or  rough  stone,  merely  faced  with  cut  stone 
or  marble.  In  England  and  in  Gaul  the  Roman  walls  are  commonly  built  of  rough  stone  with  grouting, 
but  banded  together  with  layers  of  tiles  at  short  intervals,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  depended 
more  on  their  tiles  or  bricks  for  the  strength  of  the  wall  than  on  the  stone,  and  that  the  facing  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  wall.  In  Mediaeval  walls  this  is  reversed ; the  strength  of  the 
wall  depends  upon  the  ashlar,  and  although  the  grouting  often  became  a concrete  mass,  this  was 
usually  accidental.  Double  walls  with  passages  in  them  could  not  stand  if  the  ashlar  was  removed.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  where  the  walls  were  very  thick,  and  had  a passage  in  them,  and  the  lime,  being 
burnt  on  the  spot,  happened  to  be  very  good,  the  concrete  mass  remained  as  a rock  long  after  the  ashlar 
has  been  removed,  as  at  Reading  Abbey,  but  this  was  never  the  intention  of  the  builders.  The  double 
walls  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  intended  to  form  one  whole,  and  appear  to  us  almost  a necessary  part  ot 
the  Gothic  construction,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  walls  of  Gothic  buildings  are  not  always  so 
constructed.  The  interior  is  sometimes  left  rough  and  covered  with  plaster,  and  in  country  churches 
the  exterior  also,  the  walls  being  built  of  rubble  only.  But  the  double  wall  is  clearly  the  more  scientific 
construction,  and  the  question  is,  when  did  this  originate?  We  have  it  in  Normandy,  in  the  walls  ot 
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the  abbey  church  of  Bernay,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  at  Caen,  and  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century.  Was  it  used  in  other  countries  at  the  same  period  ? 
A number  of  instances  may  be  cited  to  the  contrary,  but  these  prove  nothing.  Double  walls  were  of  all 
periods.  The  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are  the  best  criterion  whether  this  mode  of 
construction  was  understood  or  not.  Do  they  occur  in  the  buildings  of  other  countries  in  the  eleventh 
century  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  the  Anglo-Norman  buildings  ? 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson,  Past  President,  said  they  were  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Parker  for  this 
paper,  and  he  had  listened  to  it  with  great  interest,  as  some  years  ago  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  had  read 
before  this  Institute  a paper  upon  Caen,  and  on  some  of  the  churches  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parker.  They 
were  very  greatly  indebted  to  gentlemen  who  had  leisure  and  disposition  to  bestow  so  much  time  in  the 
investigation  of  a subject  like  this,  for  professional  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  their  practice  were 
not  able  to  devote  that  time  in  fully  carrying  out  such  investigations.  There  were  various  points  touched 
upon  in  the  paper  which  were  very  suggestive.  With  respect  to  those  hollow  walls,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  great  principle  on  which  they  were  constructed  was  to  get  stability  with  less  material.  If  they 
had  but  the  same  quantity  of  material  in  one  thickness  the  wall  would  be  wanting  in  that  stability  which 
was  necessary  to  sustain  the  pressure  which  the  vaulting  produced  upon  these  supports ; whereas,  having 
two  thin  casings,  and  extending  the  base,  strength  was  given  to  resist  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
same  walls  in  only  one  thickness.  With  reference  to  precedence  of  style  in  France  over  that  of  England, 
his  disposition  was  to  give  preference  to  France  by  about  a quarter  of  a century ; and  there  was  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Institute’  a paper  by  Mr.  Poynter,  in  which  he  drew  a parallel,  and 
prepared  a table  showing  that  the  buildings  in  France  were  many  years  in  precedence  of  those  in  England. 
When  they  commenced  with  the  Saxon  period  in  England  the  style  was  very  rude  and  rough ; it  carried 
out  a certain  amount  of  sentiment,  but  was  wanting  in  that  delicacy  and  finish  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Normans  after  the  conquest  in  1066,  when  William  came  to  England.  After  that  event  they  found 
a great  appreciation  of  nobility  and  beauty  of  form,  and  disposition  of  masses,  and  the  greater  minuteness 
and  delicacy  of  details  in  the  Norman  architecture.  He  could  not  find  that  specialty  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  and  expression  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  Parker  as  very  distinct  and  different  between  the 
early  pointed  periods  of  England  and  of  France ; and  looking  to  our  best  works,  they  seemed  almost 
all  reflections  of  those  produced  in  France,  which  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  architects 
brought  over  to  this  country  by  distinguished  prelates  from  France,  (who  then  filled  the  most  eminent 
positions  in  England),  introduced  into  this  country  a style  of  architecture  which  was  applied  to  some 
of  the  most  elaborate  buildings  of  that  period,  and  tended  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Early  Pointed  in  place 
of  the  Norman.  It  was  his  impression — although  he  might  be  mistaken — that  the  French  had  precedence 
of  ourselves  in  respect  of  the  introduction  of  new  styles  of  architecture  up  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Then  the  divergence  was  evident.  The  English  architecture  of  the  Tudor  period  possessed  an  individuality 
quite  distinct  from  the  flamboyant  style  of  France.  They  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Parker  for 
bringing  these  facts  to  bear  upon  such  curious  points  in  vindication  of  the  architecture  of  our  country. 
With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  concrete  central  walling  there  were  some  fine  specimens  of  that 
construction  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  was  to  be  found  at  Rochester  Castle, 
where  even  the  steps  of  the  staircase  were  formed  of  blocks  of  concrete.  There  was  no  regularity  of 
arching,  but  mere  masses  of  concrete  roughly  and  rudely  built,  held  together  by  the  goodness  of  the 
mortar  and  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed.  Altogether  the  construction  of  these  buildings, 
and  Gothic  buildings  generally,  did  not  show  sound,  substantial  and  correct  principles  of  construction. 
They  found  the  casing  carried  out  very  beautifully,  but  the  squared  blocks  of  construction  carried 
throughout  the  mass  of  walling  was  not  found  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  works  of  the  classic  period. 
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The  Gothic  architects  carried  up  vast  piles  and  combinations  with  great  skill,  but  in  what  should  be 
solid  and  substantial  construction,  great  weakness  was  too  often  found.  There  was  a core  of  rough 
construction,  faced  with  masonry,  but  not  bonded  into  the  heart  of  the  work  in  regular  courses,  and 
it  was  this  combination  of  different  materials  which  caused  those  cracks  and  fissures  which  were 
unhappily  found  in  many  of  the  ancient  buildings  so  constructed.  He  would  conclude  by  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  William -White,  Fellow,  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker, 
and  begged  to  offer  one  or  two  observations  on  this  subject;  more  especially  as  he  took  a different  view 
from  Professor  Donaldson  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  development  of  styles  of  the  two  countries.  He 
had  looked  into  that  development  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  had  occurred,  in  all  parts  of  our  own 
kingdom  and  of  France,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Norman  architecture  of  France  had  a character 
to  itself  which  no  other  had.  It  was  very  special  in  its  character,  and  though  perhaps  it  was  very 
difficult  exactly  to  define  wherein  the  difference  consists,  yet  the  round  mouldings  and  hollows  were  found 
to  be  of  a different  character  from  what  obtained  in  our  own  country.  Though  very  much  the  same  in  style, 
it  varied  in  several  respects  from  the  English  style  of  the  same  period.  Then  again,  the  semi-circular 
arch  of  the  Norman  architecture  was  continued  much  later  than  in  our  own,  as  also  the  square  abacus 
and  the  peculiar  type  of  foliage  which  prevailed  with  it  in  the  bell  of  the  capital.  But  it  did  not  seem 
strange  that  such  characteristics  should  be  confined  to  the  separate  localities  and  countries,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  so  very  evident,  he  thought,  that  the  different  developments  of  style,  in  the  different  countries,  from 
the  Romanesque,  which  took  place  according  to  Mr.  Parker’s  paper,  were  effected  by  the  simultaneous 
working  of  different  sets  of  men,  uTho  working  as  they  did  from  the  same  original  data,  worked  alike 
up  to  a certain  point,  and  from  that  point  onwards  again.  Therefore  it  was  so  much  was  similar  in  the 
general  form  of  development,  though  in  different  countries  the  minutite  and  the  details  took  a peculiar 
form,  according  to  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  local  workman.  He  thought  a great  deal  of  the 
small  detail  was  traceable  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  workman  or  sculptor  himself.  That  was  a point 
quite  clear  to  his  own  mind,  but  he  hoped  the  discussion  would  be  continued  by  other  members  offering 
remarks  on  this  question. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  Fellow,  remarked  in  confirmation  of  Professor  Donaldson’s  view  of  the 
development  of  styles  in  France,  that  he  met  with  a singular  instance  of  the  development  of  the 
Norman  style  in  the  church  of  Verneuillet,  Seine  et  Oise,  which  was  situate  on  the  Paris  and  Rouen 
Railway,  about  six'  or  seven  miles  from  Poissy.  In  that  church  there  was  a remarkable  specimen  of 
the  interlacing  of  the  circular  arches,  which  was  precisely  like  the  interlacing  of  the  circular  arches  in 
the  round  tower  of  the  Temple  Church.  Whilst  he  was  making  an  inspection  of  that  church  he  was 
accosted  by  a shopkeeper  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  asked  him  what  date  he  put  upon  that 
church.  He,  of  course,  carrying  the  date  of  the  Temple  Church  in  his  mind,  told  the  man  he  thought 
the  date  was  about  1260,  when  the  shopkeeper  replied  that  it  was  1220.  He  mentioned  this  fact  in 
confirmation  of  Professor  Donaldson’s  opinion  that  the  architecture  of  France  generally  preceded  the 
architecture  of  England,  at  any  rate  until  the  introduction  of  the  Tudor  style.  He  might  mention  one 
peculiarity  about  the  spires  of  Normandy.  Almost  all  of  them  Avere  executed  in  thin  slabs  of  stone ; 
they  were  all  about  seven  inches  thickness  at  the  bottom,  and  about  four  inches  thickness  at  the  top, 
and  they  were  almost  all  executed  in  the  Creuilly  stone.  In  Caen,  especially,  Avhich  is  situate  upon  the 
great  oolite,  they  used  the  Creuilly  stone  in  their  steeples,  which  Avas  obtained  about  tAvelve  or  fourteen 
miles  from  the  town  of  Caen. 

Mr.  Burges,  FelloAV,  inquired  whether  the  joints  were  horizontal  or  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  lace. 

Mr.  BURNELL  was  not  quite  certain,  but  he  thought  they  were  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
slope  of  the  steeple. 
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PROFESSOR  Lewis,  Fellow,  (responding  to  the  call  of  the  President),  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Parker’s  absence  from  England.  There  was,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  his  time 
would  be  well  occupied  in  Rome  in  working  out  on  the  spot  the  history  of  the  remains  of  the  Christian 
basilicas  there,  and  such  a man  as  Mr.  Parker,  with  the  actual  materials  of  his  work  on  the  spot,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  results  of  great  value;  therefore,  though  they  regretted  his  absence  in  one  respect, 
they  might  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  work  which  that  gentleman’s  enforced  absence 
would  give  them  hereafter.  He  thought  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  ought  to  include  his  friend  the 
Hon.  Sec.  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  paper.  In  reference  to  the  subject  brought  before  them  this 
evening,  he  would  say  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  view  which  Mr.  Parker  had  taken  about  the 
double  walls  and  the  distinction  between  the  Mediaeval  wall  and  the  Roman.  The  Mediaeval  depended 
no  doubt  to  some  extent  upon  the.  stone  casings,  and  so  did  the  Roman,  although  probably  not  to  the 
same  extent.  The  casing  of  the  Roman  walls  was  often  very  strong,  with  rows  of  long  bricks  inserted, 
tying  it  with  the  body  of  the  rubble  in  a very  strong  way,  and  the  two  were  thus  bound  together  even 
more,  probably,  than  were  the  Mediaeval  walls.  There  was  a vast  number  of  Mediaeval  remains  to  show 
that  the  rubble  hearting  of  the  walls,  where  cased,  was  depended  upon,  and  much  of  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  leave  a very  solid  wall  when  the  external  casing  was  stripped  off;  in  fact,  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  the  structure  quite  securely  without  the  casing.  A case  of  this  kind  of  construction 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  Chateau  of  Falaise,  for  example.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  noticed  that  the 
casing  of  a large  portion  of  the  walling  was  gone,  but  still  the  walls  remained  solid,  with  scarcely  a 
settlement,  and  the  hearting  was  as  strong  as  any  concrete  they  could  conceive.  Numbers  of  cases  of 
the  same  sort  would  occur  to  every  one  no  doubt  of  any  experience  in  Mediaeval  work : and  there  were 
examples  in  Roman  (Reihburgh  for  instance)  where  the  Roman  hearting  was  very  bad.  With  respect 
to  the  spires,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Parker  that  the  Normans  would  seem  to  have  been  their  chief  designers. 
There  were  numerous  instances  of  towers  of  all  classes  in  the  several  districts  of  France  of  which  the 
dates  were  tolerably  well  ascertained,  but  nothing  that  seemed  to  him  to  take  the  credit  of  them  from 
the  Normans.  He  thought  the  Norman  towers  generally  gave  a notion  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
finished  with  a spire  of  some  sort,  wdiether  high  or  low.  Mr.  Parker’s  paper,  if  thoroughly  gone  into, 
would  involve  the  whole  question  as  to  the  priority  and  merits  of  English  and  French  architecture,  and 
< flier  subjects  of  great  interest,  but  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  enter  upon  them  this 
evening.  He  most  heartily  concurred  in  the  vote  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Parker’s  interesting  paper. 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson  added  that  it  was  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  octagonal 
spire  was  introduced  above  the  square  tower,  so  as  to  produce  an  harmonious  combination.  This  was  a 
notable  feature  in  many  of  the  Norman  churches  of  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Parker’s  paper  referred. 

Mr.  White  would  supplement  the  remarks  upon  these  walls  by  stating  that  the  Romans  appeared 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  goodness  of  their  mortar  cement,  and  not  upon  the  manner  of  their 
stonework  ; while  Mediaeval  works  depended  so  much  more  upon  the  construction  of  the  stonework,  and 
very  often  built  with  earth  almost  without  lime  in  their  rough  walling. 

Mr.  UlSCOCKS,  Fellow,  on  the  subject  of  outer  and  inner  casings,  warned  young  architects  against 
falling  into  what  he  considered  a great  error  of  construction.  He  had  found  it  so  in  practice.  The 
outer  casing  of  walls  with  such  material  as  Kentish  rag  was  a deception;  and  he  could  give  instances 
where  the  walls  to  a certain  extent  were  false,  and  when  the  building  was  carried  up  it  was  obliged  to 
I ,o  put  into  a straight-waistcoat  before  the  roof  was  covered  in.  That  was  owing  to  the  principle  of  not 
bonding  the  outer  casing  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  wall,  and  which  practically  is  not  carried  out. 
In  the  present  utilitarian  age  architects  generally  tried  to  save  as  much  material  as  they  could,  and  the 
walls  were  seldom  built  very  thick.  There  was  no  chance  of  buildings  falling  from  the  great  thickness 
f the  walls ; but  on  the  contrary,  walls  were  rendered  insecure  by  being  compounded,  or  not  built  with 
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materials  that  will  bond  readily.  He  considered  one-third  of  the  thickness  or  strength  of  the  wall  was 
taken  away  by  the  use  of  the  outer  casing,  an  entire  brick  wall  being  the  strongest. 

The  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  considered  that  extremely  interesting  matter 
had  been  brought  before  the  meeting  both  in  the  paper  and  in  the  discussion  upon  it,  more  particularly 
as  to  the  priority  of  the  Gothic  of  England  and  France,  and  the  practical  questions  connected  with  the 
construction  of  walls.  These  questions  had  been  legitimately  raised  in  the  paper,  and  had  been 
legitimately  debated  by  the  speakers.  He  would  not  add  a word  to  what  had  been  said,  but  would  now 
call  upon  the  meeting  to  respond  to  the  invitation  that  they  should  give  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker  for 
preparing  the  paper ; to  Mr.  Hayward  for  reading  it  in  so  able  a manner ; and  he  would  suggest  that 
the  vote  should  also  be  extended  to  M.  Bouet  for  his  very  beautiful  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  paper. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  F.  HAYWARD,  Hon.  Sec.,  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  him  for  the  discharge  of  only  an 
ordinary  duty  of  his  office,  and  expressed  a wish  that  he  might  be  more  frequently  called  upon  to  read 
papers  by  members  resident  in  the  country,  who  could. not  always  make  it  convenient  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Apsidae  Chapel.  Interior  or  Thiiorm  m Callery  i>  Choir 
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I\ . South-west  tower.  V.  Turret  at  angle  of  north-west  tower. 

FLAN  OF  THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  SPIRE. 
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Plan  showing  junction  of  the  Gothic  choir  with  Romanesque  transepts. 


Belfry  staoe,  north-west  tower. 


ON  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ROME. 


By  Rev.  R.  BURGESS,  B.D.,  Honorary  Member. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  12th,  I860. 


It  was  a paragraph  in  one  of  our  daily  journals  which  suggested  to  me  the  thought  of  writing  a paper 
upon  u The  Water  Supply  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.”  It  was  not,  indeed,  necessary  that  I should 
inflict  the  reading  of  such  a paper  upon  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Royal  Institute,  but  I have  been 
so  often,  in  years  gone  by,  indulged  with  a patient  hearing,  that  I ventured  to  propose  to  add  one  more 
dissertation  on  Roman  matters  to  the  long  list  which,  I see  to  my  dismay,  stands  under  the  letter  B in 
your  newly  printed  catalogue.  The  paragraph  mentioned, — a Prospectus  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
Anglo-Roman  Water  Company,  with  a capital  of  £200,000,  in  shares  of  £20,  to  suppply  Rome  with 
water  from  the  springs  at  Arsoli, — the  old  Marcian  aqueduct  was  to  be  cleansed  and  repaired,  and  that 
purest  of  all  waters  which  ancient  Rome  enjoyed  was  to  be  brought  to  Rome  for  a high  level  service. 
Referring  to  the  prospectus,  all  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  were  pointed  out  in  a very  able  paper, 
not  only  the  advantages  which  were  to  benefit  the  Roman  people,  but  also  those  which  would  benefit  the 
shareholders,  my  fear  is  that  the  only  party  that  will  not  benefit  is  the  Aqueduct  itself,  so  far 
as  it  forms  a grand  feature  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Campagna.  It  may,  however,  be  hoped 
that  if  there  be  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  elegant  arcade  of  a Greenwich  railway,  or  the  light  and 
airy  construction  of  a Ludgate  Hill  viaduct,  the  genus  loci  which  presides  at  the  Arco  Furbo  will  forbid 
the  union  between  Anglo  and  Romano.  But  there  is  one  observation  in  the  Anglo-Romano  Water 
Company’s  prospectus  which  disconcerts  all  my  previous  notions  of  thirty  years  as  to  the  water  supply 
of  Rome.  The  prospectus  says : “ Rome,  though  ornamented  with  numerous  fountains,  is  perhaps 
worse  off  for  pure  drinkable  water  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  Europe  ! ” What  can  have  made 
the  difference  in  thirty  years  is  to  me  a mystery,  because  at  that  time  the  universal  opinion  was  that  no 
city  in  Europe  was  so  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water  as  Rome.  The  only  way  I see  of  accounting 
for  this  remarkable  scarcity  is  that  there  has  been  a gradual  drying  up  of  the  springs  and  streams  which 
used  to  flow  so  copiously  into  the  numerous  fountains  since  the  French  troops  have  encamped  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ! The  question,  however,  of  how  our  Metropolis  and  other  large  cities  are  to  be 
supplied  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  age,  and 
if  we  can  learn  anything  in  this  branch  of  social  economy  from  the  ancient  Romans,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  a useless  task  to  see  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  brought  this  department  of  their 
social  economy. 

Until  the  year  481  of  the  city  the  people  of  Rome  were  content  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  both 
for  bathing  and  drinking.  There  were,  however,  some  wells  and  fountains  close  at  hand,  and  rivulets 
at  no  great  distance,  which  were  nor  contaminated  at  that  early  period  with  the  “ purgamenta  urbis,” 
which  we  translate  “ sewage ; ” but  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (say  A.D.  102)  nine  copious  streams  of  limpid 
water  flowed  into  the  city,  running  from  great  distances,  and  were  conveyed  in  subterranean  channels,  or, 
wherever  the  level  required  it,  over  the  tops  of  lofty  arches.  At  a later  period  there  were  even  more ; 
but  we  take  the  time  of  Trajan  because  it  was  near  the  beginning  of  his  reign  that  Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus  produced  his  work  entitled  ‘ De  Aqueductibus  Romse  Commentarius,’  from  which  we  derive 
almost  all  our  information  up  to  that  period  concerning  the  great  works  of  Republican  and  Imperial 
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Rome.  Of  modern  writers  upon  this  subject  none  can  compare  with  the  learned  and  diligent  Fabretti. 
His  dissertations,  ‘ De  Aquis  et  Aqueductibus  veteris  Romaj,’  published  in  1788,  were  written  mainly 
to  show  that  the  Aqua  Felice,  brought  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  Y,  was  really  the  ancient  stream 
called  Aqua  Alexandrina,  and  not  as  was  supposed  the  Aqua  Claudia.  In  oi’der  to  pursue  his  enquiries 
and  establish  his  point,  a matter  insignificant  in  itself,  this  great  antiquary  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  the  Campagna,  tracing  every  line  of  ruins  and  turning  over  every  brick  that  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a specus  or  conduit,  until  he  was  enabled  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  of  the  ancient  water 
supply  ot  Rome,  and  describe  the  course  of  every  stream  from  its  source.  Fabretti  performed  all  his 
journeys  on  a mule,  which  became  the  companion  of  his  daily  life ; and  it  is  recorded  of  the  mule  that 
the  creature  of  its  own  accord  would  always  stop  whenever  it  came  to  a heap  of  ruins  or  a few  bricks 
amassed  together.  II  any  such  treasure  escaped  the  notice  of  the  antiquary,  while  he  might  be  dozing 
at  noonday  as  he  went  along  ( quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus ),  the  mule  made  the  discovery,  and  so 
entitled  himself  to  take  rank  among  all  the  antiquaries  who  refused  to  admit  Fabretti’s  theory.  Alberto 
Cassio  is  another  modern  writer  who  has  traced  the  water  courses,  and  given  much  accurate  information 
on  the  several  aqueducts. 

The  native  rivulets  of  Rome  were:  1.  The  Almo.  Its  course,  from  its  head  to  the  Tiber,  did  not 
exceed  five  miles ; hence  the  apt  description  of  Ovid,  “ cursu  brevissimus  Almo.”  It  fell  into  the 
Tiber  near  S.  Paul’s  fuori  le  Mure,  but  if  used  at  all  for  domestic  purposes  it  could  only  have  been 
available  for  the  villas,  or  the  Yicus  Alexandri  on  the  Yia  Ostiensis,  3 miles  from  Rome.  2.  The  Aqua 
Mercurii,  near  the  Porta  Appia,  which  took  its  rise  at  the  roots  of  the  Coelian  and  Aventine  hills. 
3.  The  Pool  of  Juturna  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.  4.  In  the  Forum  was  the  fountain  of  the  Lupercal. 
o.  The  warm  springs,  Lautuke,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  and  lastly,  the  fountain  of  Picus  and 
Faun  us,  rising  from  a grotto  under  the  Aventine  hill.  All  these  streamlets  and  fountains  put  together, 
however,  soon  became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  Republican  Rome,  and  long  before  the  Carthaginian 
war  it  was  necessary  to  devise  means  for  a fresh  supply  of  water.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  our 
great  companies,  who  cannot  always  see  their  way  clearly  to  water-works  and  railroads,  that  the  first 
aqueduct  and  the  first  great  road  ever  constructed  were  done  by  a blind  man,  Appius  Claudius,  called 
Coccus,  321  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  conducted  a stream  of  water  to  Rome,  and  constructed 
the  Via  Appia.  The  Aqua  Appia  had  its  source  in  the  territory  of  Lucullus,  at  about  700  yards 
(“passus”)  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Prenestina,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  milestones,  and  after 
effecting  a distance  of  11  miles  190  yards,  it  ended  at  the  Salt  Magazines  on  the  Tiber,  near  the  Porta 
Tregitnina,  and  distributed  its  supplies  under  the  Clivus  Publicii  about  the  Aventine  hill.  There  were 
junctions  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  our  own.  The  Aqua  Appia  300  years  later  was  reinforced  by 
Augustus  with  an  additional  stream,  brought  from  near  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  to  Preneste, 
and  when  it  reached  the  gardens  of  Torquatus  the  stream  was  called  Gemellse,  which  in  our  railway 
nomenclature  we  should  call  the  “horticultural  junction.”  I believe  there  are  no  traces  of  this 
subterranean  channel  at  present.  Piranesi,  however,  thought  he  discovered  some  conduits  that  might 
have  belonged  to  it  just  under  the  Aventine  hill.  The  Aqua  Appia,  although  now  no  longer  existing, 
is  deserving  of  a place  in  the  history  of  the  water  supply  of  old  Rome. 

Thirty-nine  years  after  the  Aqua  Appia  (that  is,  in  the  481st  year  of  Rome,)  the  Anio  Vetus  was 
conducted  to  the  city  by  Manlius  Curius  Dentatus  and  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor,  Censors.  The  cost  of 
this  work  was  defrayed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  war  that  had  been  waged  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
Manlius,  having  died  a few  days  before  this  great  work  was  finished,  left  his  colleague  to  enjoy  all  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  undertaking.  The  Anio  Vetus  began  above  Tivoli,  at  a distance  of  20  miles 
from  Rome,  and  before  it  reached  the  city  it  had  run,  by  a winding  course  through  the  Campagna, 
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43  miles  ; of  this  42  miles  779  paces  were  subterraneous,  and  only  221  paces  of  it  appeared  above  ground. 
All  that  remains  of  this  ancient  “ ductus  ” is  a piece  of  the  “ specus  ” just  visible  among  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Porta  Maggiore.  It  would  almost  require  the  eye  of  Fabretti’s  mule 
to  detect  it ; hut  if  any  one,  being  at  Rome,  is  curious  on  the  matter,  let  him,  going  out  of  the  gate, 
seek  a few  yards  on  the  left,  not  above  hut  below,  and  he  will  discover  a worn  piece  of  black  stone  at 
his  feet,  trying  to  hide  itself  under  the  brick  walls  which  Stilicho  patched  up  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius.  . The  word  “specus”  must  frequently  occur,  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  pass  from 
the  invisible  to  that  which  is  more  visible  and  substantial.  I need  hardly  say  that  the  “specus”  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  water  runs,  and  although  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  a den  or 
hollow  under  the  earth,  it  came  to  mean  the  subterranean  cavity  through  which  the  water  ran,  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  a “ Vitruvian  term.”  The  “ specus  ” was  not  always  of  the  same  dimensions.  In  the 
Claudian  aqueduct  it  was  4 feet  3 inches  wide,  6 feet  high,  and  the  flanks  were  3 feet  thick.  This 
thickness  was  composed  of  three  distinct  strata,  which,  according  to  Vitruvius,  ought  always  to  be  where 
water  had  to  run  through,  or  stand  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses.  The  first  of  these  strata  was  a thick 
coating  composed  of  pounded  coarse  materials,  cocciopesto , as  the  Italians  call  it ; the  Vitruvian  name  for 
which  was  opus  signinum.  T e second  coating  was  called  opus  spicatum , and  consisted  of  small  bricks 
like  wedges,  laid  transversely,  and  resembling  the  object  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  spica,  an  ear  of 
corn.  The  third  or  upper  coating  was  coarse  mosaic  for  the  terraces  of  houses,  but  a kind  of  mastic, 
called  opus  mixtum,  for  water  courses.  This  preparation  was  so  complete,  that  no  water  if  running  through 
the  “ specus”  for  a thousand  years  could  ever  affect  it;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  waters  that  ran 
to  Rome  were  concerned  there  was  a fourth  coating  from  the  calcareous  deposit,  which  now  after  some 
1800  years  may  be  seen  on  the  interior  sides  of  the  now  dry  channels,  and  the  remains  of  reservoirs 
into  which  they  poured  their  streams.  During  the  sudden  snow  storm  which  came  upon  us  a few  weeks 
ago,  when  I saw  some  of  my  ceilings  begin  to  change  colour,  I longed  for  three  things,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  to  keep  me  dry,  viz.,  the  opus  signinum , the  opus  spicatum , and  the  opus  mixtum ; and  I 
am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  recommending  all  young  architects  to  underdraw  the  roofs  of  all  houses 
they  build  with  the  Vitruvian  composition.  .Now,  dry  as  this  subject  is,  it  was  needful  I should  show 
you  how  to  keep  out  humidity,  and  if  you  want  to  see  how  effective  the  Roman  method  of  securing 
dryness  was,  you  go  the  next  time  you  are  at  Rome  and  examine  the  Cente  Camarelle  of  the  Villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  and  you  will  see  that  although  a perpetual  moisture  soaks  into  the  hill  against 
which  these  chambers  are  placed,  every  inch  is  at  this  day  as  dry  as  when  they  were  first  built  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Having  now,  I trust,  got  a comfortable  idea  of  a “specus,”  let  me  return  to  the 
“ Waters.” 

The  two  waters  in  their  subterranean  courses  already  described  seem  to  have  served  their  purpose 
for  more  than  125  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  channels  were  found  to  be  damaged,  and 
private  individuals  had  begun  to  filch  away  the  supply  before  it  reached  the  city.  The  remedying  of 
this  evil  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Praetor  Quintius  Martius  Rex.  Besides  regulating  the  old  subterranean 
channels,  he  made  the  grand  aqueduct  which  for  ever  after  was  called  the  Marcian ; this  is  the  water 
with  which  the  Anglo-Roman  Company  propose  to  refresh  modern  Rome.  The  Aqua  Marcia  had  its 
springs  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  the  city  : at  the  thirty-third  milestone  on  the  V ia  A aleria 
there  is  a diverticulum,  or  cross  road,  on  the  right  as  the  traveller  goes  from  Rome,  and  three  miles  on 
that  road,  which  is  the  Via  Sublacense,  are  those  springs.  They  are  about  a mile  from  Arsoli,  and 
behind  the  Church  of  S.  Maria;  after  appearing  above  ground  they  very  soon  lose  themselves  in  the 
foss  of  Riofreddo ; from  thence  the  Aqua  Marcia  assumes  its  name  and  begins  its  course  from  the 
Mount  S.  Elias.  Pliny  thus  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Marcia : “ Clarissima  aquarum  omnium  in  toto  orbe 
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frigoris  salubritatisque  palma  praeconio  Urbis  Martise  est  inter  reliqna  Deum  munera  Urbi  tributa.” 
This  great  gift  of  the  gods  to  Rome  is  now  conceded  to  six  Directors,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  two  advantages  which  no  one  can  deny,  the  springs  are  never  failing  ( connected 
as  perhaps  they  are  with  the  Fncine  Lake),  and  the  water  is  the  purest  that  Old  Rome  ever  drank. 
The  whole  length  of  the  course  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  60  miles  710  passus,  of  which  6 miles  463 
passus  were  carried  over  arches,  as  it  approached  the  city.  They  are  the  remains  of  those  lofty  arches 
which  produce  such  a striking  effect  in  the  Campagna ; they  may  be  followed  for  two  miles  without 
interruption  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Albano,  beginning  beyond  the  “ Tavolato  ” at  about  four  miles 
from  the  Lateran  ; they  are  built  of  peperine  stone.  The  11  specus,”  is  in  many  places  still  perfect,  though 
no  longer  used.  Over  the  same  arches  two  other  waters  were  conveyed,  the  Tepula  and  the  Julia,  the 
third  being  the  highest ; the  “ specus  ” of  the  Tepula  is  still  discernible  in  several  places.  This  water 
was  introduced  by  the  censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caspio  and  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  627, 
that  is  twenty-one  years  after  the  Aqua  Marcia.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  Lucullan  territory,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Tusculan.  To  arrive  at  its  source  it  was  necessary  to  go  ten  miles  on  the  Via 
Latina,  and  then  turn  off  to  the  right  for  two  miles ; it  was  called  Tepula  because  of  its  being  rather 
warm  at  its  source,  Quasi  “ tepida we  shall  see  its  channel  aloft  at  the  Porta  Maggiore.  The  Aqua 
Julia,  carried  over  the  Marcian  aqueduct  also,  was  the  topmost,  but  except  at  the  place  where  the 
channel  begins  to  emerge  from  the  ground  there  are  scarcely  any  remains  of  this  “ specus.”  The  Aqua 
Julia  was  a spring  discovered  by  Agrippa  when  he  was  (Edile  (u.C.  719),  about  two  miles  above  the 
source  of  the  Tepula ; he  called  it  Julia  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  length  of  its  course  was  fifteen 
miles  427  passus,  of  which  seven  miles  were  carried  over  the  Marcian  arches.  The  Aqua  Crabra  had 
originally  flowed  into  the  Julia,  but  it  was  turned  off  by  Agrippa  as  not  sufficiently  pure,  and  he  gave 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tusculan  territory. 

The  five  waters  whose  courses  have  now  been  sketched,  all  entered  Rome  on  the  south-east  side, 
but  in  coming  to  the  sixth  and  seventh,  in  chronological  order,  we  must  look  towards  north-east.  After 
Agrippa  had  conveyed  the  Aqua  Julia  over  the  Marcian  Arches,  he  brought  another  stream  of  the 
purest  water  to  the  city  which  has  proved  to  be  a durable  monument  to  his  memory,  for  it  is  the  same 
which  at  this  day  feeds  the  Fountain  of  Trevi.  The  source  of  this  water  is  near  the  Torre  Salone,  about 
eight  miles  along  the  ancient  Via  Collatina,  and  near  the  River  Anio ; it  is  all  subterraneous,  except 
7400  passus,  and  it  had  effected  a course  of  nearly  thirteen  miles  before  it  reached  the  city;  it  was 
carried  over  a ductus  which  began  at  the  gardens  of  Lucilius  and  ended  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
from  thence  supplied  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  It  enters  Rome  by  the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Flaminian 
(iate,  and  runs  under  the  garden  belonging  to  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monti,  at  a 
great  depth.  In  the  Via  della  Stamperia,  vestiges  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  may  be  traced  behind  the 
bouses,  and  in  the  Via  del  Nazareno,  by  descending  into  a washing  house,  where  the  Stiratrici  at  work 
are  particularly  obliging,  the  original  arches  may  be  seen;  but  still  more  perfect,  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Iiufalo  Palace,  a large  and  legible  inscription,  written  on  Tavertine  stone,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  and  identity  of  this  aqueduct,  that  “ Claudius  Caesar  made  and  restored  those  arches,  that 
had  been  disordered  from  their  foundations  ;”  from  the  vestiges  of  some  mouldings  and  ornaments  on 
these  arches  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  this  place  was  one  of  the  “ Salientes,”  or  fountains,  of  which 
Agrippa  made  so  many  in  the  city.  As  this  work  was  begun  only  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Cicero, 
it  may  almost  be  classed  among  the  few  existing  monuments  of  the  Republic.  From  the  Palazzo 
Bufalo,  and  washerwomen’s  lavatory,  it  is  but  a short  distance  to  the  beautiful  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
where  the  waters  sport  and  play  among  tritons,  nercids,  and  other  sea  nymphs,  superintended  by 
Neptune  in  a dignified  attitude.  Agrippa  at  first  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  to  this  water,  but  later 
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the  traditional  story  related  by  Frontinus  prevailed  over  the  imperial  title.  When  some  of  Agrippa’s 
soldiers  were  wandering  in  the  territory  of  Lucullus,  and  became  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  water,  a 
young  damsel  led  them  the  way  to  this  delicious  spring.  A small  little  temple,  iEdicola,  was  built  over 
against  the  source,  and  a painting  upon  the  wall  represented  the  young  virgin  in  the  act  of  conducting 
the  thirsty  soldiers  to  the  place.  The  stream  to  which  Rome  has  been  indebted  now  for  nearly  1900 
years  was  called  the  Aqua  Virginis ; it  is  one  of  the  three  ancient  waters  which  now  supply  Rome,  and 
it  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  quarter  of  Rome  where  foreigners  prefer  to 
sojourn,  with  66,000  cubical  metres  of  the  purest  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  aqueduct  has 
received  particular  attention  from  the  popes,  from  Nicholas  V.  to  Benedict  XIV.  In  the  place  where  it 
issued  from  the  channel,  Nicholas  V.  made  a fountain  with  three  mouths  in  the  places  where  three  ways 
met,  called  a Trivium,  hence  Trevi,  as  the  Rioni  or  ward  is  now  called.  Benedict  XIV.  made  the 
famous  fountain  as  it  exists  at  this  day.  The  next,  which  is  the  seventh  aqueduct  in  order,  was  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  He  first  conveyed  a stream  from  the  Lacus  Alsietinus,  situated  six 
miles  and  a half  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Claudia,  at  fourteen  miles  from  Rome;  its  course  effected 
22  miles  172  paces,  all  subterranean  except  358  paces.  This  was  the  water-course  afterwards  adjusted 
by  Trajan,  who  introduced  a new  stream  from  the  Lake  Sabatinus,  now  the  Lago  Bracciano;  this  is  the 
water  now  called  the  Aqua  Paolo,  and  it  supplies  the  fountains  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Borgo.  Rome  is  indebted  for  this  great  supply  to  Pope  Paul  V.  (Borghese).  Fontana 
was  the  architect  of  the  splendid  fountain  which  receives  and  gives  out  every  twenty- four  hours  a mass 
of  94,000  cubic  metres  of  water.  As  late  as  1828  Leo.  XII.  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  a great 
drought  that  summer,  to  reinforce  the  Pauline  Fountain  with  a new  supply  of  water  from  the  ancient 
Lacus  Alsietinus.  But  this  was  not  the  only  waterwork  which  Augustus  gave  to  the  city : he  put  an 
additional  streamlet  into  the  Aqua  Marcia,  and  he  took  a branch  from  the  Anio  Vetus  which  he 
called  the  “ Specus  Octavianus.”  It  also  appears  from  the  inscription  to  which  I shall  now  allude,  that 
he  repaired  the  channels  of  all  the  waters,  that  it  to  say,  of  the  seven  which  have  now  been 
enumerated. 

It  was  Caius  Cassar  Caligula  who  discovered  that  the  seven  streams  which  already  supplied  the 
city  were  insufficient  for  the  increase  of  luxury  and  population,  and  he  began  to  make  two  new  aqueducts. 
He  did  not  proceed  far,  but  his  successor,  Claudius,  continued  and  splendidly  finished  the  work  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  the  Christian  era.  From  two  springs  called  Coeruleus  and  Curtius,  the  Aqua  Claudia 
was  supplied ; their  sources  were  at  a distance  of  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Via  Sublacensis. 
The  whole  length  of  this  wonderful  aqueduct  was  46  miles  406  paces,  of  which  36  miles  210  paces  were 
subterraneous ; the  remaining  10  miles  176  paces  were  carried  over  arches,  of  which  a length  of  6 miles 
491  paces  are  seen  as  they  approach  the  city.  It  was  into  this  aqueduct  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  conveyed 
his  Aqua  Felice,  which  begins  near  the  Osteria  dei  Pantani,  at  about  fourteen  miles  on  the  road  to 
Proeneste.  But  it  was  not  the  Aqua  Claudia  which  was  so  brought  to  Rome,  Fabretti’s  treatise  was 
written  to  show  that  the  Aqua  Felice  is  the  ancient  Aqua  Alexandrina,  yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  last 
of  the  nine  waters  described  by  Frontinus  was  the  Anio  Norus,  brought  also  by  Claudius ; it  took  its  rise 
on  the  Via  Sublacensi,  at  the  forty-second  milestone,  it  was  indeed  a portion  of  the  River  Anio,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  called  Novus  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Anio  conveyed  to  Rome  312  years  earlier — 
it  was  the  new  river.  We  have  one  which,  as  you  know,  flows  through  the  green  pastures  of  Middlesex. 
The  Anio  Novus,  before  it  began  to  flow  in  its  “specus,”  was  purified  by  means  of  a “Piscina  limaria;  it 
effected  the  incredible  distance  of  sixty-two  miles,  forty-eight  of  which  were  subterraneous.  1 he  arches  above 
ground  rose  sometimes  to  the  height  of  109  feet.  The  remains  of  these,  viewed  with  the  Marcian  arches, 
stretching  over  the  “marble  wilderness,”  form  the  most  picturesque  and  striking  obje(?t  in  the  Campagna 
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At  the  Porta  Maggiore  was  the  concourse  of  waters ; the  Anio  Novus  was  the  highest  stream  of  all  the 
nine  now  enumerated ; the  “ specus  ” may  still  be  seen  above  the  large  inscription  of  the  entablature, 
next  below  it  the  Claudia;  the  Julia  was  the  third  in  order  of  elevation,  the  Tepula  the  fourth,  the 
Marcia  the  fifth : next  in  descending  the  Anio  Yetus,  the  Yirginis,  the  Appia,  and  the  Alsietina,  the 
lowest.  We  have  now  no  longer  Julius  Frontinus  for  our  guide,  but  we  have  Fabretti  and  Alberto 
Cassio  for  our  commentators.  Frontinus  does,  however,  mention  those  arches  of  splendid  brickwork 
which  cross  the  Coelian  Hill,  and  conveyed  the  supply  of  water  to  Nero’s  “ Golden  House  ” and 
gardens,  and  later,  for  the  use  of  the  Colosseum.  They  are  the  Arcus  Neroniani,  and  are  still  a 
conspicuous  object  to  be  seen  near  the  Lateran.  I will  not  trouble  you  with  the  short  branches  made 
by  succeeding  emperors  for  local  convenience,  but  only  add  a notice  of  the  Alexandrian  Aqueduct, 
constructed  by  Alexander  Severus,  A.D.  212;  some  of  the  remains  of  this  last  great  watercourse  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  Via  Labicana,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Torre  Delle  tre  Treste ; its  length  was 
twenty -two  miles,  and  its  arches  in  some  places  were  seventy  Roman  palms  high.  It  was  the  stream 
which  run  through  this  aqueduct  that  Fabretti  insisted  was  the  water  which  Pope  Sixtus  Y.  conducted, 
with  the  skill  of  Domenico  Fontano,  to  Rome,  in  1586,  making  use  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  for 
that  purpose.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Felice , from  the  first  of  his  own  names,  Felice  Peretti.  With 
the  energy  with  which  that  pope,  called  sometimes  the  Augustus  of  Modern  Rome,  performed  all  his 
great  undertakings,  he  employed  upon  the  construction  of  this  work  never  less  than  1000  labourers  at 
a time,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  4000  or  5000.  It  entered  Rome  near  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense, 
and  followed  its  course  along  the  walls  to  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  passing 
over  a ductus  of  three  arches,  erected  by  the  same  Pope,  at  an  elevation  of  48  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  Tiber  ; it  supplies  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Rome,  feeding  first  the  fountain  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore ; it  runs  towards  the  Viminale  and  Quirinale  hills,  supplying  the  great  fountain  at  the 
Piazza  dei  Termini,  and  those  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  and  at  the  Quirinale  Palace ; then  it  pours  its 
waters  into  the  fountain  on  the  Campidoglio,  and  proceeds  towards  the  Aventine,  serving  the  south  side 
of  the  Forum,  and  at  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  and  also  the  Quarters  of  the  Jews.  It  furnishes  20,537 
cubic  metres  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  others.  The  three  waters, 
then,  which  now  supply  Rome  were  anciently  the  Aqua  Virginis , now  Trevi;  the  Aqua  Alsietina,  now 
the  Aqua  Paolo  ; and  the  Aqua  Alexandria , now  the  Aqua  Felice ; and  these  three  streams  pour  into 
the  city  of  Rome  every  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  Melchiorri,  180,537  cubic  metres  of  pure  water. 
This  is  about  a cubic  metre  per  diem  for  every  single  inhabitant  (a  cubic  metre  is  more  than 
our  cubic  yard);  if  this  be  so,  I do  not  see  my  way  to  take  any  shares  in  the  proposed  new  water 
supply,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  already  that  supply  is  not  like  the  New  Water  Company — 
“ limited.” 

The  three  waters  Marcia,  Julia,  Tepula,  were  conveyed  in  their  several  channels  over  one  aqueduct, 
the  Marcian;  and  at  the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo,  anciently  the  P.  Tiburtina,  which  is  now  nearly  on  its 
original  level,  the  aqueduct  is  seen,  but  interred  up  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  yet  exhibiting  the 
three  “specus”  distinctly.  The  entablature  which  is  rent  in  many  places  still  exhibits  the  inscription  of 
Augustus,  Titus,  and  Caracalla ; but  the  great  concourse  of  the  principal  channels  was  at  the  ancient  Porta 
Prcenestina,  now  the  Porta  Maggiore,  where  seven  waters  without  mingling  flowed  towards  this  gate. 
I need  not  enumerate  them  again,  and  it  was  no  doubt  on  account  of  this  concurrence  of  aqueducts  that 
the  magnificent  frontispiece  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  drawings  of  Piranesi  and  others  was  erected 
here,  and  the  inscriptions  which  are  read  on  the  lofty  entablature  made  to  record  the  acts  of  imperial 
magnificence  (see  the  drawing  or  sketch).  But  I must  hasten  on,  though  leaving  much  behind,  and  ask 
your  indulgence  for  a few  minutes  more  to  see  if  we  have  anything  to  learn  from  the  mode  in  which 
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those  waters,  when  brought  to  the  city,  were  managed.  The  several  waters  were  first  poured  into  a 
reservoir  for  purging  them,  called  “ a piscina  Limaria.”  The  waters  were  allowed  to  settle  for  a time  in 
a Piscina  until  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  solution  was  deposited,  and  then  the  water  was  let  out  to 
pursue  its  course;  after  running  some  distance,  the  water  fell  into  a “ Castellum  aquae,”  (a  Chateau 
d Eau.)  This  castellum  aquae  received  the  supplies  of  several  aqueducts,  and  discharged  a portion  of  the 
water  into  a large  basin  very  much  resembling  the  present  Fontana  Paola  on  the  Mount  Janiculum. 
There  is  now  existing  a mass  of  ruins  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St.  Eusebius,  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 
where  anciently  the  two  roads  Prcenestina  and  Labicana  met : these  ruins  are  commonly  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marius.  Tradition  has  sanctioned  the  name  arising  from  two  sculptured  marbles  which 
were  found,  and  which  now  stand  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Campidoglio,  one  of  them  has  a cuirass  with 
its  ornament  and  shield,  with  a young  barbarian  bound  as  a captive  ; on  the  other  various  instruments  of 
war  are  sculptured.  This  ruin  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  a Castellum  Aquae ; it  received, 
perhaps,  two  of  the  streams  at  least  that  arrived  at  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  was  a convenient  situation 
for  a supply  of  water,  whether  it  be  called  a Castellum  or  an  Emissarium.  It  is  clear  from  excavations 
that  have  been  made  that  there  were  water  conduits  conveying  the  supplies  to  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  plan  which  I here  present  of  this  great  fountain  is  not  imaginary ; the  elevation  is  in  a 
great  measure  authorized  by  a drawing  made  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ruin 
was  more  perfect,  and  is  found  in  the  work  of  Benardo  Camucci.  At  that  time  the  trophies  stood  in 
their  recesses,  and  some  of  the  architectural  ornaments  were  remaining.  [By  reference  to  the  plan,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  water  being  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  buttresses,  were  distributed  into 
five  channels,  and  then  through  as  many  issues  poured  itself  into  a vast  reservoir  as  represented  in 
figure  2.]  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  richly 
ornamented.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of  antiquity  have  been  found  near  it,  and  may  have 
belonged  to  its  embellishments,  viz.,  the  Adonis  or  Meleager  of  the  Vatican,  the  Discobulus,  the  Seneca 
of  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  Memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca ; so  that  before  the 
waters  were  sent  forth  through  the  conduits  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  they  were  made  use  of  for 
the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  as  they  went  along  they  were  laid  under  contribution  for  lesser  fountains 
called  “ Salientes,”  the  whole  was  regulated  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  person  that 
had  the  oversight  of  the  “ Castellum  Aquae  ” was  called  a Castellarius ; it  was  his  business  to  look  to 
the  proper  quantity  of  water  which  the  aqueducts  under  his  charge  had  to  supply.  Fabretti  found  two 
inscriptions  which  throw  light  upon  the  economy  of  water ; the  one  is  a Castellarius  of  the  Aqua  Claudia, 
the  other  of  the  Aqua  Marcia.  He  allowed  the  water  to  run  for  a certain  number  of  hours  for  the  public 
supply,  and  then  kept  his  reserve  in  the  proper  castellum  or  piscina.  A certain  Aufidianus  had  charge  of 
two  waters,  and,  as  the  inscription  has  it,  they  were  to  run  “ ab  hora  secunda  ad  horam  sextam  ” four 
hours,  and  all  the  inhabitants  knew  when  Aufidianus  let  out  his  streams.  The  Castellarius  was  a superior 
officer,  and  not  a common  turncock ; this  term  would  rather  suit  the  more  menial  office  of  Aquarius,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Juvenal : veniet  conductus  Aquarius.  These  aquarii  or  turncocks  had  to  be 
careful  in  measuring  out  the  water  in  proper  quantities,  whether  for  public  or  private  uses,  so  many 
quinarie  were  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Frontinus  has  furnished  us  with  six  tables  showing  how  the 
water  was  dispensed.  From  the  Marcian  channel  were  dispensed  269  quenarie  outside  of  Rome  in  the 
name  of  Cassar,  that  is,  it  was  an  imperial  grant,  and  568  for  private  individuals,  and  the  1098 
remaining  were  distributed  over  ten  regiones  or  wards  in  fifty-one  Castelli,  and  so  of  the  rest,  showing 
how  carefully  this  department  of  social  economy  was  managed;  and  yet  the  waters  were  made  to 
subserve  the  ornament  of  the  city  before  given  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  From  the  castella  the 
water  was  distributed  to  public  and  private  uses,  under  the  care  of  the  aquarii,  but  the  details  of  this 
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operation,  as  given  by  Frontinus,  are  not  very  clear.  The  water  seems  to  have  been  measured  or 
estimated — first,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pipe  ; and,  secondly,  by  the  time  allowed  for  the  running. 
But  these  pipes  did  not  convey  the  water  into  the  houses  as  we  have  it,  but  it  was  poured  into  small 
reservoirs  called  “ lacus,”  of  which  there  were  a great  number  in  each  of  the  fourteen  regions.  In  the 
Coelimontan  region  alone  there  were  sixty-five ; the  Baliniae  also  were  very  numerous,  many  of  them 
private,  but  some  public  and  extensive,  the  next  after  the  Therm  a?. 

Frontinus  when  he  entered  on  his  office  of  Prsefectus  Aquarum,  found  there  was  much  waste  and 
fraudulent  abstraction,  householders  sometimes  slyly  tapped  the  pipes,  and  bribed  the  aquarius  to 
deliver  a larger  quantity  than  was  due  into  a private  pipe,  or  by  opening  new  supplies,  without 
closing  the  others  in  proper  time.  The  Prsefectus  Aquarium  tells  us  it  required  his  ceaseless 
vigilance  to  prevent  these  honest  men  from  selling  water  on  their  own  account.  There  are  many 
very  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  water  works  of  old  Rome,  which  it  would  take  too 
much  time  to  enumerate.  We  have  already  found  some  things  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Instead 
of  constructing  an  immense  open  reservoir  for  dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  to 
find  its  way  and  decompose,  the  Romans  had  all  the  specus  and  limaria  covered.  Vitruvius  lays  it 
down  as  a rule,  eceque  structures  confornicentur  ut  minime  sol  aquarn  tangat , let  them  be  arched  over, 
so  that  the  sun  may  on  no  account  touch  the  water.  Again,  instead  of  letting  the  water  pass  at  once 
into  the  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  why  not  let  us  have  fountains  or  cascades  in  the  city  ? See  how  beauti- 
fully the  streams  would  fall  from  the  high  level  of  the  New  River,  down  to  the  City,  and  through 
Regent’s  Park  to  Piccadilly,  giving  out  clear  springs  by  the  way.  We  should  have  a Frontinus,  or 
Prefect  of  the  Waters,  and  include  him  in  the  New  Reform  Bill  to-night,  with  a seat  in  the  House  to 
answer  all  questions  about  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  Why  should  we  not  have  a Oastellarius  or 
inspector  of  fountains,  to  whom  all  complaints  of  turncocks  or  aquarii,  leaving  your  house  for  half  a 
day  without  your  quinarie  of  water.  If,  as  we  are  told,  there  is  some  scheme  for  introducing  a system  of 
water  into  our  metropolis  from  purer  sources  at  a great  distance  from  the  City,  let  there  be  some 
attention  paid  to  the  ornamental  power  of  water,  for  the  quantity  will  be  no  less  for  use  if  it  passes 
through  fountains  and  waterfalls  before  it  reaches  its  destination.  There  is  yet  a great  work  to  be  done 
in  this  most  important  department  of  our  social  science.  We  have  made  some  progress  in  getting 
light  into  our  dwellings,  and  some  of  our  industrious  citizens  are  beginning  to  admit  air  into  their 
bed  rooms.  The  third  element  of  good  water,  when  added  to  air  and  light,  is  capable  of  creating  a more 
cheerful  existence. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  IIayter  Lewis,  V.P.,  said  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  eminently  due  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  very  able  and  interesting  paper,  and  he,  hoped 
that  some  gentleman  would  introduce  that  motion  by  some  observations  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  Fellow,  said  he  had  brought  with  him  a copy  of  an  article,  published  by 
M.  Rosat  de  Mandrey  in  the  ‘ Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees’  for  September  and  October,  1858, 
“ On  the  Ancient  Aqueducts  of  Rome,  described  by  Frontinus,”  and  which  also  gave  a description  of 
the  supply  of  water  to  modern  Rome.  He  was  much  struck  with  Mr.  Burgess’s  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Romano  Water  Works  Company,  which  certainly  appeared  to  him  a most  extraordinary  statement. 
The  supply  of  water  to  old  Rome  appeared  to  have  been  332,310,000  gallons  per  day,  while  the  supply 
to  modern  Rome  was  196,240,000  gallons  per  day.  The  population  of  ancient  Rome  was  at  the  outside 
about  1,000,000,  while  that  of  modern  Rome  did  not  exceed  about  200,000.  Really  the  operations  of 
the  Water  Works  Company  in  thnt  case  seemed  to  be  most  preposterous;  inasmuch  as  the  proportion 
of  water  now  delivered  in  Rome  was  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  quantity  delivered  in  London  at  the 
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present  time;  for  the  London  Water  Works  Companies  were  only  entitled  to  draw  about  100,000,000 
of  gallons  per  day  from  the  River  Thames,  and  that  would  be  about  half  the  present  daily  supply  to 
London.  The  population  of  London,  which  was  3,100,000,  therefore  could  not  command  a greater 
supply  than  the  population  of  Rome  did  at  present.  In  the  book  to  which  he  had  referred,  a great  deal 
of  interesting  information  would  be  found  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  GRANT,  Visitor,  thought  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  had  been  under-estimated,  as  it  had 
been  stated  by  various  authorities  at  3,000,000,  4,000,000,  and  5,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  the  question  of  the . population  of  ancient  Rome  was  a very 
disputed  one. 

Mr.  G.  R.  BURNELL,  Fellow,  might  be  allowed  to  demur  a little  to  the  suggestion  of  the  author 
of  the  paper  with  reference  to  the  office  of  prcefectus  aquarum;  for  he  did  not  think  in  the  pnesent  day 
that  any  ornamental  organisation  of  fountains  could  be  tolerated  in  London.  He  meant  he  did  not 
think  we  were  a people  who  could  essentially  call  for  the  organisation  of  public  fountains  in  our  streets, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  public  fountains  must  always  diminish  the  head  of  water.  What  they  wanted 
in  London  was  some  system  which  would  maintain  the  head  of  water  to  the  point  of  delivery,  which  of 
course  could  not  be  obtained  if  they  disposed  of  the  head  in  the  fountains  which  would  deliver  the 
water  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  streets.  He  did  not  think  an  organisation  of  fountains 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  metropolis  consistently  with  the  wants  of  the  population  in  respect  of  the 
water  supply. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  those  acquainted  with  the  fountains  of  Rome  must  be  struck  with 
the  observation  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  Rome — that  he  was  fond  of  fountains,  but 
did  not  like  squirts.  Looking  at  the  body  of  water  that  was  poured  through  the  fountain  described, 
(of  which  the  drawing  was  exhibited),  and  many  others  in  Rome,  compared  with  that  which  was  thrown 
up  through  even  the  best  fountains  in  London,  the  observation  came  home  to  them.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  there  was  any  gentleman  present  who  had  been  in  America,  and  could  give  the 
meeting  a description  of  the  greatest  aqueduct  of  modern  times  there — the  Croton  at  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  A.  BOULNOIS,  Fellow,  said  he  believed  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Anglo-Roman 
Water  Works  Company  was  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  water  on  a system  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  domestic  life,  so  that  people  could  use  their  own  taps  and  obtain  something  of  the  abundance 
of  water  which  existed  within  and  around  Rome,  without  the  trouble  of  seeking  it  down  at  the  level  of 
the  fountains,  which  was  the  case  at  the  present  time.  No  doubt  the  amount  of  water  which  ran  to 
waste  at  Rome  was  quite  sufficient  to  supply  even  London  itself ; but  it  ran  so  entirely  to  waste,  and 
was  so  unavailable  for  practical  purposes,  that  it  seemed  to  be  considered  worth  the  while  of  an  English 
Company  to  provide  means  for  taking  some  portion  of  that  water,  and  storing  it  at  a level  sufficient  to 
give  a head  for  supply  at  the  points  required  ; and  he  hoped  they  would  succeed  in  showing  that  the 
utilitarian  purposes  sought  to  be  effected  in  that  undertaking  would  be  even  superior  to  the  ornamental 
ones  which  had  been  suggested.  The  great  feature  of  the  thing  he  believed  would  be  that  the  Romans 
(who  were  known  to  be  a very  dirty  people  in  themselves,  and  who  gave  for  the  most  part  a very  inefficient 
supply  of  water  to  their  visitors,)  should  be  able  to  furnish  something  like  an  adequate  supply  for  the 
performance  of  the  matinal  toilets  to  their  visitors  without  grudging  it.  By  the  present  system  they 
had  to  let  down  a pail  along  a rod  which  led  to  the  fountain  in  the  court  below,  and  when  filled  the 
servants  pulled  it  up  by  a cord  passing  over  a small  pulley  to  the  level  of  the  floor  where  it  was  required, 
whether  second,  third,  or  fourth  floor.  There  it  was  emptied  into  a receptacle  provided  expressly,  or 
perhaps  used  for  the  culinary  purposes  of  the  house.  That  was  a process  so  primitive  that  one  would 
be  glad  to  see  a change  of  the  system.  Therefore,  while  agreeing  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
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desirability  of  employing  the  waters  of  Rome  as  far  as  possible  for  ornamental  purposes,  he  at  the  same 
time  hoped  cold  water  would  not  be  thrown  upon  the  company  which  contemplated  the  utilisation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  supply  of  that  city,  which  now  ran  to  waste. 

The  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.,  Hon.  Member,  had  no  wish  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  Anglo-Roman 
Company.  They  were  about  to  convey  a stream  of  the  purest  and  coldest  drinkable  water  that  old 
Rome  ever  had,  and  the  springs  near  Arsoli  were  never  failing.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
now  supplied  to  Rome,  he  had  stated  upon  the  authority  of  the  Marchese  Melchiorri  that  180,500 
cubic  metres  of  water  were  poured  into  the  city  every  twenty-four  hours.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
population  at  180,000, — for  when  the  French  army  left  there  would  not  be  more, — that  was  one  cubic 
metre  daily  for  each  person.  Imagine  a tub  more  than  a yard  square  as  the  water  supply  to  every 
individual  in  London ! That  would  be  equal  to  222  gallons  per  day  each  person.  Therefore,  as  to 
quantity  the  operations  of  this  Company  did  not  seem  to  be  called  for;  but  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
quality  of  water  that  it  might  rather  look  for  commercial  success.  He  had  no  wish  to  speak  of  the 
Company  in  disparaging  terms.  First  of  all  it  was  to  be  a high  service ; it  was  to  bring  the  water 
through  one  of  the  loftiest  aqueducts ; it  would  serve  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  city,  where  at  present 
there  was  a deficiency.  In  the  next  place  the  water  they  were  to  supply  was  of  the  best  and  purest 
quality ; therefore  he  conceived  persons  would  have  recourse  to  that  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and 
probably  the  Company  might  pay  a fair  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  The  only  thing  he  hoped  was, 
that  they  would  not  destroy  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  existing  aqueducts,  which  at  present  formed 
so  charming  a feature  in  the  landscape  in  the  Campagna.  With  regard  to  the  population  of  old  Rome, 
the  Chairman  had  rightly  said  opinions  were  very  various.  He  had  his  opinion  on  that  subject,  which 
he  had  taken  some  pains  and  trouble  to  arrive  at.  He  had  endeavoured  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  real 
population  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Emperors  Yalentinian  and  Valens,  A.D.  364.  There  were  two 
documents  of  the  above  date,  one  by  Publius  Victor,  and  the  other  by  Sextus  Rufus,  which  consisted 
of  a catalogue,  prepared  by  those  two  Consular  men,  of  the  number  of  public  buildings  and  habitations 
in  Rome.  At  that  time  the  dwellings  were  of  two  descriptions,  the  one  called  insula,  or  blocks  of 
houses,  but  “isolated”  from  one  another  by  an  alley  running  round  them;  the  other  was  the  domus , 
or  house  of  the  great  men,  which  contained  the  family,  including  the  freedmen  and  slaves  and  other 
dependents.  Taking  a fair  estimate  for  the  insula  and  the  domus , his  calculation  was — for  which  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Brottier — that  Rome  at  that  time  contained  a population  of  1,104,000 
inhabitants ; but  as  to  the  large  number  of  four  or  five  millions  he  was  convinced  that  was  a grand 
mistake.  Tacitus  mentioned  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  as  being  4,000,000,  but  that  was  the 
number  of  those  who  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  whole  empire ; and  this  had  been 
erroneously  taken  for  the  population  of  Rome.  His  own  belief  was  that  Rome  never  contained  more 
than  1,200,000  souls;  and  making  the  calculation  of  water  supply  upon  the  basis  of  that  population, 
they  would  see  how  abundant  that  supply  was.  All  the  aqueducts  at  one  time  would  furnish  old  Rome 
daily  with  about  1,444,000  metres,  more  than  a metre  for  each  person.  He  believed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  modern  city  were  now  as  well  supplied  with  water  as  old  Rome  was.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  aqueducts  he  had  noticed,  and  which  were  mentioned  by  Frontinus,  were  all  that  existed  in  Rome; 
for  Procopius  speaks  of  fourteen  as  existing  in  his  time,  and  others  tell  of  twenty-four  channels  or 
aqueducts.  He  had  forborne  to  allude  to  them ; but  if  at  a future  time  they  were  desirous  of  having 
more  on  the  subject,  he  might  be  induced  to  give  them  the  history  of  the  later  aqueducts,  and  show 
that  their  failure  was  a principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Thom  ah  Morrir,  Associate,  remarked  that  so  far  as  they  might  take  ancient  Rome  as  an 
example  for  imitation  in  modern  London  there  seemed  to  have  been  one  good  principle  adopted,  that 
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was,  to  collect  all  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  city  that  they  could  bring  to  it.  But  the  Romans  were 
not  over  scrupulous  as  to  quality.  Members  saw,  in  the  diagram  on  the  wall,  the  three  aqueducts  at 
different  levels  in  the  same  construction,  and  not  only  were  they  at  different  levels,  but  each  carried  a 
different  quality  of  water.  Though  it  might  be  a laborious  work  to  bring  pure  water  to  London  in 
greater  quantity  than  at  present,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult,  and  would  be  attended  with  advantage  to 
the  population,  if  extra  water  of  any  quality  almost  were  brought  here  to  be  used  for  inferior  purposes. 
When  they  measured  in  round  numbers  the  water  supply  to  the  city,  and  divided  it  by  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  it  would  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a large  quantity.  If  it  were  appropriated  to  drinking  and 
other  personal  uses  exclusively,  it  would  be  one  thing;  but  if  they  distributed  that  quantity  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  population  it  was  a very  different  matter.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  if  the 
quantity  could  be  enlarged  for  manufactures,  watering  roads,  extinguishing  fires,  and  other  purposes, 
there  would  be  economy  in  the  case  of  London  in  leaving  the  pure  supply  entirely  for  personal  uses. 
He  wished  just  to  ask  Mr.  Burgess  whether,  in  his  opinion  (he,  Mr.  Morris,  did  not  suspect  the  ancient 
Romans  of  using  pumps)  they  were  ever  known  in  the  ancient  Capitol  to  have  a jet  of  water  thrown 
freely  up  ? He  could  quite  understand  that  they  had  an  abundant  overflow  from  the  basins  of  the 
fountains,  and  that  water  ran  from  them  in  great  profusion ; but  what  he  wanted  to  learn  was,  whether 
they  had  any  upright  jets  of  water,  say,  something  in  the  manner  of  those  at  Trafalgar  Square  ? 

The  Rev.  R BURGESS  said,  Pliny  asserts  that  the  Romans  knew  that  water  in  a close  pipe  would 
rise  to  the  level  of  its  source,  subit  altitudinem  exortus  sui ; and  there  was  an  instance  in  Rome  which  was 
some  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  springing-up  fountain.  Near  to  the  Colosseum  there  was 
a conical  mass  of  ruins,  which  was  originally  the  fountain  called  the  Meta  Sudans.  Meta  was  the  stone 
boundary  at  each  end  of  the  Spina  in  the  Circus,  round  which  the  chariots  ran,  and  the  fountain  was 
shaped  like  the  Meta ; the  spray  fell  down  the  sides,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a perspiration.  Whether 
the  foam,  Sudans,  was  produced  by  pouring  out  at  the  top  or  with  a jet  nobody  could  tell;  it  was  a 
doubtful  question ; but  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Meta  Sudans  was  a kind  of  Trafalgar  Square 
fountain. 

Mr.  Burnell  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a very  large  syphon  at  Lyons,  which 
descended,  he  believed,  about  200  feet  in  vertical  descent,  then  passed  off  on  the  down  side  nearly  at 
the  level  that  it  started  with,  which  proved  that  the  ancient  Romans  knew  as  much  about  the  principles 
of  hydraulics  as  we  do. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  was  a passage  in  Vitruvius  which  showed  that  very  clearly. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  paper,  as  also  to  the 
President  for  the  Memoir  he  had  furnished  of  the  late  Dr.  Whewell. 
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AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  CERTAIN  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

By  D.  O.  Edwards,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  26th,  1866. 

In  addressing  this  learned  Society,  I cannot  find  a fitter  apology  for  my  intrusion  into  a province  of 
science  apart  from  my  own,  than  the  declaration  of  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  that  all  the  arts 
designed  for  the  welfare  of  man,  have  a close  relationship  with  each  other.  “ Omnes  artes,”  he  says, 
“ quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent  habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum;  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter 
se  continentur.” 

The  contemplation  of  this  general  alliance  between  the  various  industries  which,  like  so  many 
different  coloured  threads,  are  interwoven  in  the  great  loom  of  social  life,  naturally  yielded  him  the  keen 
intellectual  pleasure,  associated  with  the  apprehension  of  a philosophical  truth,  and  evidently  enticed 
him  into  speculations  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  to  the  tendency  of  each  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  human  being.  Civilization  had  not  then  awakened  to  the  perception  of  the 
modern  ethical  maxim,  that  all  labour  is  worthy  of  respect;  and  fettered  by  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  class,  the  great  orator  indulged  in  illiberal  comments  upon  various  inferior  handicrafts  which  he 
considered  derogatory  to  the  character  of  their  professors.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he  selected 
architecture  and  medicine  as  worthy  of  special  commendation,  on  account  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence  which  they  call  forth.  He  brackets  both  arts  together  in  their  description,  as  “ Artibus  quibus 
aut  major  prudentia  inest,  aut  non  mediocris  utilitas  quEeritur.” 

I will  not  presume  to  waste  the  time  of  my  present  audience  in  further  quoting  the  opinions  of 
Cicero  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  professions,  or  in  comments  on  his  ample  means  of  forming  a 
correct  parallel,  but  proceed  at  once  to  a consideration  of  what  must  evidently  have  been  in  his  mind, 
the  nature  of  that  quoddam  commune  vinculum , that  particular  technical  bond  of  union  between  medicine 
and  architecture,  represented  in  the  common  purpose  contemplated  in  the  physician’s  prescription,  and 
the  architect’s  constructive  skill.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  any  profession  would  be 
sometimes  enlightened  if  they  could  occasionally  divest  themselves  of  their  habitual  modes  of  thinking, 
and  take  a view  of  their  proceedings  from  the  stand-point  of  a neighbouring  art.  As  the  physician 
would  be  helpless  without  the  aid  of  the  architect,  so  the  architect  might  derive  useful  hints  from  the 
experience  of  the  physician. 

In  the  remarks  which  I now  venture  to  make,  I of  course  regard  the  functions  of  the  architect 
from  a medical  point  of  view;  but  whilst  assuming  a freedom  of  discussion,  necessary  in  the  investigation 
. ,f  truth,  1 beg  to  disclaim  any  tone  of  dictation,  and  advance  my  statements  and  conclusions  as  so 
many  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  fuller  knowledge  of  my  audience. 

The  means  employed  by  the  two  professions  are  widely  different,  but  the  end  is  the  same,  namely, 
to  aid  nature  in  preserving  the  natural  standard  of  heat  in  the  body,  which  is  the  primary  essential  attribute 
of  life.  The  infant,  before  birth,  borrows  its  heat  from  the  blood  of  its  parent,  it  lives  in  a warm  bath 
of  100°  Fahr.,  but  directly  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  colder  air  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  a new 
function  commences,  that  of  supplying  the  balance  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  antagonize  the 
refrigerating  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  this  task,  as  is  well  known,  is  accomplished  in  respiration  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  elements 
of  the  blood.  The  constant,  never  ceasing  task  of  the  breathing  animal  is,  then,  the  generation  of  heat, 
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but  this  function  cannot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  sustained  without  the  aid  of  art.  The  aboriginal 
man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  social  condition,  could  not  have  maintained  his  existence  without 
procuring  shelter  against  the  chilling  radiation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pungency  of  the  solar  rays,  or  the 
sudden  precipitation  of  aerial  moisture. 

In  the  primitive  devices  resorted  to  in  such  emergencies,  is  shadowed  forth  the  first  duty  of  the 
architect  as  the  helper  of  nature,  the  primary  essential  work  of  producing  a covering  which  shall  be 
durable,  opaque  to  heat,  water-proof,  and  shall  insure  the  prevalence  of  such  a range  of  temperature  and 
degree  of  dryness,  in  the  abode  of  man,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  easy  maintenance  of  the  vital 
functions.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  purpose,  he  is  limited  in  his  efforts  by  certain  indispensable 
conditions.  Taking  into  account  these  several  desiderata,  I propose  to  arrange  all  the  observations  I have 
to  make  under  six  heads,  some  of  which  I shall  very  lightly  dwell  upon  : 1.  The  nature  of  architectural 
covering.  2.  The  admission  of  air  for  respiration,  and  as  an  agent  for  the  extrusion  of  gaseous  impurities. 
3.  The  admission  of  light.  4.  The  auxiliary  use  of  clothing.  5.  The  uses  of  artificial  heat.  6.  The 
removal  of  liquid  and  solid  exuviae. 

I here  omit  what  I had  intended  to  say  on  the  modified  nature  of  the  architect’s  duty  in  hot 
climates,  merely  remarking  that  the  same  leading  principle  prevails,  that  of  interposing  a screen  which 
shall  intercept  the  passage  of  heat  too  rapidly,  either  from  or  towards  the  surface  of  the  human  frame, 
but  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  which  I have  just  pointed  out. 

Omitting  any  review  of  the  exigencies  which  the  architect  may  have  to  meet  in  his  cosmopolitan 
character,  I turn  to  that  part  of  my  subject,  which  I have  most  at  heart,  the  sanitary  state  of  our 
dwelling-houses  in  the  great  towns  of  this  kingdom. 

Ever  since  the  severe  animadversions  of  Erasmus,  delivered  three  centuries  ago,  our  habitations  in 
England  have  maintained  a bad  reputation ; but  more  especially  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  the  qualities  becoming  the  home  of  a decent  family.  I shall  now  proceed  to  consider  these 
deficiencies  seriatim,  under  the  several  heads  already  indicated. 

1st.  With  regard  to  architectural  covering,  it  is  well  known  that  nine-tenths  of  our  London  houses 
are  neither  water-proof,  nor  sufficiently  opaque  to  heat,  to  protect  the  inmates  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold ; porous  unvitrified  brick  walls,  of  nine  inch  or  less  thickness,  with  thin  slate  roofs,  are  the 
best  means  used  to  keep  the  inhabitants  dry  and  warm  in  winter,  and  dry  and  cool  in  summer.  That 
this  shortcoming  is  not  due  to  want  of  constructive  skill,  but  to  the  diversion  of  capital  in  other 
directions  is  evident,  if  we  attend  to  the  comparatively  well  built  houses  of  the  opulent  and  comfortable 
classes ; but  especially  to  the  admirably  designed  and  well  finished  store  houses  and  other  structures 
devoted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  Those  commanding  piles,  as  seen  in  that  handsome 
thoroughfare,  Cannon  Street,  in  some  degree,  redeem  the  character  of  London  for  street  architecture. 

I have  here  a table,  formed  by  selections  from  the  Registrar- General's  returns,  and  which  shows  the 
deleterious  effect  upon  life  of  the  ill-built  egg-shell  habitations  of  the  poor.  The  duration  of  life  among 
the  comfortable  classes,  is  here  contrasted  with  that  of  the  mass  of  the  other  inhabitants  in  each  of  the 
parishes  named.  The  average  age  at  death,  of  the  inmates  of  the  better  houses,  reaches  forty-five  years, 
whilst  that  of  the  mass  is  only  thirty-six,  being  a difference  of  nine  years  in  the  mean  age  of  the  two 
classes;  a difference  due,  in  a great  degree,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  defects  of  the  habitations. 

In  erecting  a dwelling-house,  I imagine,  an  architect  should  regard  himself  as  founding  a domestic 
fortress  to  endure  for  centuries,  and  to  be  an  asylum  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  a family,  or  of  a knot 
of  families,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  for  the  contingencies  of  sickness  or  health,  leizure  or 
occupation,  the  rearing  of  children  and  the  repose  of  old  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  should  be 
perfected  at  such  a cost  that  shelter  within  it  should  be  within  the  means  of  the  journeyman  and 
petty-chapman  class. 
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In  old  communities  society  cannot  afford  to  supply  a thoroughly  good  separate  edifice  for  every 
family,  and  in  the  most  ancient  societies  of  Europe  we  find  the  practice  adopted  of  agglomerating  the 
homes  of  many  families  into  the  shape  of  a large  conventual  mansion  under  one  roof. 

An  edifice  thus  imagined,  should,  of  course,  consist  of  strong  and  durable  non-conducting  materials, 
adapted  to  resist  the  action  of  chymical  and  physical  forces,  and  equal  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  in 
either  direction.  In  these  islands,  the  architect  commands  an  abundance  of  means  to  effect  his  purpose. 
He  can  insure  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  wine  cellar  and  the  ice-house ; and  in  the  formation  of 
kilns  he  enables  the  manufacturer  to  collect  and  imprison  an  intense  accumulation  of  calorific  power,  by 
surrounding  the  fire  with  walls  of  sufficient  density.  Why  should  not  the  same  means  assure,  to  the 
dwelling  places  of  the  people,  the  range  of  temperature  prescribed  for  health  and  comfort? 

The  brick-bat  is,  probably,  as  a non-conductor,  not  inferior  to  stone,  and  in  resistance  to  the  chymical 
action  of  the  air  it  is  superior.  Looking  chiefly  to  London,  it  is  the  building  material  most  eligible  for  the 
construction  of  a durable  house.  The  brick  I mean,  however,  is  not  the  sham  put  into  London  walls, 
but  such  a cube  as  I have  seen  in  Roman  ruins,  which  have  resisted  time  and  tempest  for  two 
thousand  years.  Bricks,  consisting  of  good  terra-cotta  ingredients,  baked  in  close  kilns,  and  glazed 
by  the  same  vitrifying  process  as  stone  ware,  might  be  a more  costly  material  at  first,  but  would  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  especially  when  the  architect  honestly  intends  his  work  to  last.  With 
such  a tough  opaque  material  I would  build  the  outer  walls  of  my  house,  at  least  two  feet  in  thickness; 
and  for  moral  and  sanitary  reasons,  also  all  the  interior  partitions  of  the  same  substance.  As  the 
roof  is  always  the  weakest,  as  it  is  the  ugliest  part  of  every  building,  and  also  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  heat  and  cold,  I would  substitute  for  it  the  flat  oriental  terrace,  called  the  Belvedere  in  Italy,  and  the 
Azotea  in  Spain,  and,  probably,  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the  south  of  Europe. 

Where  economy  of  space  is  an  object,  the  house  should  be  square,  and  the  flat  terrace  would  also  save 
us  the  loss  of  room  which  occurs  in  the  angular  gabled  lofts  ; the  symmetry  of  the  topmost  apartments 
would  then  equal  that  of  the  lowest.  Contemplating  the  erection  of  an  edifice  suited  for  the  accom- 
modation of  several  families,  and  in  which  durability,  salubrity  and  economy  are  to  be  insured,  I would 
exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  building  substances  except  brick,  stone,  and  iron  protected  against 
oxidation  by  being  electro-plated  with  copper.  I would  have  no  porous  surfaces,  no  lath  and  plaster,  no 
wooden  floors,  and  for  the  doors  and  windows  I would  use  wood,  hardened  in  Kyan’s  patent  Solution  of 
Ferchloride  of  Mercury.  The  ceilings,  floors  and  walls,  consisting  of  enamelled  bricks  and  tiles,  luted 
together  with  hard  crystallised  cement  or  mortar,  and  girdled  with  electro-plated  iron,  should  present  a 
continuously  glazed  or  metallic  surface,  affording  no  cellular  nidus  for  infectious  malaria,  and  capable 
of  being  washed  with  water  without  creating  humidity. 

For  securing  perfect  privacy,  and  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  contagious  maladies  (such  as  small- 
pox, typhus,  scarlet  fever,  &c.),  for  obtaining  an  effective  quarantine,  the  construction  of  dense  brick  and 
mortar  partitions,  of  the  same  excellence  as  the  external  walls,  becomes  indispensable. 

2nd.  The  shell  of  a dwelling  formed  with  such  an  architectural  covering  as  is  capable  of  resisting 
• xccssive  radiation  outwards,  or  the  undue  transmission  of  heat  inwards,  being  once  completed,  it  is  still 
m cessary,  to  the  support  of  life  in  the  occupiers,  that  inlets  for  air  should  be  reserved.  As  I have 
already  stated,  the  great  source  of  heat  is  respiration,  a function  through  which  the  carbon  of  the  food 
is  consumed  by  its  combustion  with  oxygen.  An  abundant  influx  of  air  is  necessary  to  supply  this 
■•lenient  of  fuel.  Dr.  Mcryon,  in  a recent  publication,  asserts  that  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  inhaled 
at  each  inspiration — 400  cubic  inches  per  minute,  during  which  period  150  oz.  of  blood  are  propelled 
through  the  lungs.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  36  hogsheads,  and  13,488  lbs.  of 
blood  permeate  the  lungs  in  24  hours.  By  this  process  the  demand  of  the  human  system  for  the 
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generation  of  heat  is  answered.  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  other  philosophers,  have  made 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  from  certain  animals  in  a given  time,  and  have 
satisfied  themselves,  by  measurement,  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  manifested  in  the 
products  of  respiration,  when  properly  protected  by  opaque  inclosure,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  of 
heat  lost  by  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  animal.  This  generation  of  heat,  however,  is  attended 
with  another  effect,  the  contamination  of  the  air,  by  the  evolution  of  gaseous  excrements,  which,  unless 
speedily  removed,  create  a stagnant  malaria  round  the  body.  Each  adult  spoils,  by  the  action  of  the  skin 
and  lungs,  280  cubic  inches  of  air  per  minute.  Allowing  a.  wide  margin  for  accidental  variations,  we 
may  state  the  amount  at  360  cubic  inches.  The  gaseous  vapours  given  out  from  the  skin  and  lungs  consist 
principally  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour.  M.  Valentin  found  that  the  whole  quantity  lost  by 
exhalation  from  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  surfaces  of  a healthy  man,  who  consumed  daily  40,000  grains 
of  food  and  drink,  to  be  1 9,000  grains,  or  3^  lbs.  Subtracting  from  this  the  pulmonary  exhalation  of  5,000 
grains  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  over  that  of  the  equal  volume  of  oxygen  inspired,  weighing  2,256  grains,  the 
remaining  11,744  grains,  or  2^- lbs.,  represent  an  average  of  cutaneous  exhalation  in  the  day;  all  which 
must  be  swept  away  by  ventilation.  The  balance  of  21,000  grains  are  disposed  of  in  the  shape  of  the 
liquid  and  solid  excrement.  Liebig  calculates  the  quantity  of  carbon  alone  eliminated  from  the  lungs 
and  skin,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  not  less  than  13*9  oz.  These  gaseous  vapors,  if  not  displaced,  are 
inhaled  again  ; every  inhalation  of  used  air  absorbs  less  and  less  carbonic  acid  from  the  system,  and  this 
excrement  consequently  remains  in  the  blood,  acting  as  a narcotic  poison;  the  brain  of  the  sleeper  is 
stupified  by  the  circulating  carbon ; in  the  morning,  he  feels  languid,  heavy  and  unrefreshed,  and  his 
breath  is  offensive.  Such  are  the  effects  exhibited  in  most  dormitories,  of  which  the  air  is  at  the  same 
time  most  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  person  is  surrounded  with  a halo  of  impure  vapour, 
which  requires  a steady  stream  of  air  to  dispel  it. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  ventilation ; sufficient  pure  air  must  be  afforded,  not  only  to  support 
respiration,  but  to  supply  such  a stream  as  shall  carry  away  all  the  excretions  from  the  lungs  and  skin. 
But  this  service  is  to  be  performed  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  first  purpose  of  the  architect,  namely, 
the  preservation  of  the  normal  animal  heat  of  100°  Fahr. ; and  the  method  must  therefore  vary  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  colder  the  weather,  the  less  is  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  and  lungs, 
and  the  less  the  excrementitious  vapour  to  be  swept  away.  Consequently  the  less  rapid,  and  the  less 
refrigerating,  is  the  purifying  current  of  air  required.  In  hot  weather,  and  in  cases  of  fever,  where  it  is 
often  necessary  to  cool  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  promoting  evaporation  and  then  condensing  and 
dispelling  it,  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  made  to  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the 
animal.  Thus  is  defined  the  task  of  the  architect:  he  must  procure  for  us  air  in  such  quantities,  and 
moving  in  currents  of  such  velocity,  as  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  sustain  the  normal  warmth,  whatever 
may  be  the  temperature  of  the  hour. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  human  being  requires  to  be  enveloped,  as  in  a cloud,  by  an  area  of 
1,600  cubic  feet  of  respirable  fluid,  as  a kind  of  menstruum  in  which  the  gaseous  excrements  are  to  be 
dissolved;  but  as  this  medium  is  in  a state  of  constant  passage  through  the  apartments,  probably,  much 
less  space  would  suffice  for  purity  of  respiration. 

To  maintain  this  continual  change,  I have  reckoned  that  a volume  of  3,600  cubic  inches,  or  about 
two  cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be  enough  to  feed  such  a ventilating  stream  as  is  needed  for  one  person. 
Dr.  Arnott  supplied  the  Marine  Artillery  Barracks,  at  Woolwich,  by  means  of  a steam  pump,  with  air, 
at  the  rate  of  four  cubic  feet  a minute  for  each  man ; and  Dr.  Boswell  Reid  propelled  into  the  House 
of  Commons  not  less  than  seven  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  Member  of  Parliament. 

To  supply  such  ample  volumes  of  air  is  perfectly  impracticable  in  houses  of  ordinary  mould,  except 
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by  admitting  cold  blasts  through  open  windows,  a proceeding,  in  the  winter  months,  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  architect’s  main  purpose — the  conservation,  at  a healthy  standard,  of  the  actual  warmth  of  the 
apartment.  According  to  the  best  medical  opinions,  this  standard  should  be  60°  for  children’s  nurseries 
and  sick  chambers,  and  from  50°  to  55°  in  rooms  where  persons  are  employed  in  sedentary  occupations. 
Below  this  temperature,  disease  in  the  very  young,  and  in  the  very  old,  is  likely  to  be  engendered. 

The  supply  of  air,  that  most  essential  pabulum  of  life,  has  scarcely  won  due  attention  from 
architects  : it  is  only  permitted  to  enter  houses  clandestinely,  and  it  comes  in  in  jets  and  draughts.  I 
have  thought  that  such  an  important  purpose,  as  the  supply  of  this  food  of  the  breath,  is  deserving  of 
an  especial  provision,  and  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest,  that  between  each  storey  of 
every  house,  a space  should  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  reception  of  air,  and  which  should  freely 
communicate  with  the  external  atmosphere.  Between  this  intersolar  reservoir  (measuring  twelve  inches 
in  depth)  and  each  subjacent  apartment,  a ceiling  should  interpose,  in  which  a quadrangular  opening 
two  feet  wide,  and  reaching  from  end  to  end,  should  be  left ; and  a diaphragm,  or  sliding  hatch,  moving 
on  rollers  like  a sash-frame  of  a greenhouse,  should  be  fitted  to  close  this  on  occasion.  This  sliding 
partition  should  consist  of  three  panels,  each  two  feet  wide,  and  which  should  equal  in  measure  the  long 
diameter  of  the  underlying  room.  One  panel  should  be  imperforated,  the  second  drilled  with  very  small 
holes,  and  the  third  with  apertures  of  a shade  larger  diameter.  As  this  hatch  is  to  move  laterally  on 
rollers,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  allow  the  quadrangular  fissure  to  be  entirely  open  on  occasion,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  the  inmate  below,  by  means  of  pulleys,  to  regulate  the  ventilation  with  the  nicest  regard 
to  his  feelings.  He  might  shut  out  the  air  altogether,  or  graduate  the  quantity  admitted  to  any  degree, 
by  sliding  the  hatch  gradually  over  the  air-way,  or  atmode  proposed.  A drawing  in  the  lithographed 
sheet  appended  to  this  paper,  displays  the  whole  arrangement  clearly.  By  this  means,  the  impulse  of  the 
approaching  air  may  be  increased  from  a gentle  wave-like  motion  to  a brisk  breeze,  according  to  the 
desideratum  of  the  moment ; and  the  used  air,  ascending  into  the  reservoir  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
would  be  carried  off  by  the  currents  there  prevailing. 

In  nurseries,  infirmaries,  &c.,  it  is  desirable  that  ventilation  should  be  controlled  and  nicely 
measured,  and  I believe  the  power  of  producing  this  result  is  obtained  by  the  conjoint  use  of  the  mode 
of  admitting  air  which  I have  named  the  atmode , and  of  the  horizontal  smoke-sewer  or  vomitorium. 

The  means  of  accurate  measurement  is  obtained  by  utilizing  the  evaporating  property  of  air- 
currents.  Evaporation  and  refrigeration  are  correlative,  and  the  one  is  in  fact  an  exact  measurer  of  the 
other.  Thus  in  Mr.  Glaislicr’s  arrangement  of  the  wet-and-dry-bulb-thermometer,  the  temperature 
indicates  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air;  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  the  less  is  the 
moistjire ; but  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  increases  evaporation,  and  augmented  evaporation  lowers 
temperature. 

By  distinguishing  the  fall  of  temperature  due  to  evaporation  in  the  ordinary  calm  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  further  effect  due  to  air  currents,  we  obtain  a fine  scale  for  noting  degrees  of 
air  velocity.  I take  one  of  Glaisher’s  double  thermometers,  and  protect  it  in  a glass  cylinder  from  the 
action  of  draughts,  and  I find  the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  to  indicate  the  humidity  or 
dryness  of  the  quiet  air.  By  its  side  I place  another  double  thermometer,  and  on  the  second  wet  bulb 
I find  marked  the  further  effect  of  evaporation  produced  by  the  moving  air.  The  difference  between  the 
two  wet  bulbs  exactly  indicates  the  force  of  the  draught.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  dry  bulb,  and  the  dew  point,  being  divided  into  a scale  of  100°  the  exact  expression,  for  the  force 
of  calm  evaporation,  of  the  augmented  evaporation  due  to  air  currents,  and  of  the  difference  between  the 
two,  may  be  in  a moment  ascertained  by  a reference  to  Mr.  Glaisher’s  tables,  or  by  an  easy  calculation. 
(See  lithograph  drawing  in  the  appendix). 
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The  force  of  air  current  devoted  to  the  expulsion  of  impure  gases  should  be  considerable,  for  such 
fluids  have  a kind  of  attraction  to  clothing  and  all  porous  surfaces,  such  as  tapestry,  lath  and  plaster 
walls,  flock  papers,  and  coarse  deal  boards.  In  these  sinuosities,  animal  effluvia  are  decomposed,  and 
produce  and  foster  the  seminium  of  fever,  which  under  certain  atmospheric  accidents  may  become 
epidemic,  and  spread  from  the  hut  to  the  palace. 

3rd.  In  England,  the  architect  depends  for  his  supply  of  air  chiefly  upon  his  windows;  and, 
doubtless,  there  are  times  in  the  summer  months  when  these  defensive  glass  screens  may  be  left  open 
without  detriment.  In  dormitories,  in  the  absence  of  a better  contrivance,  it  is  found  more  prudent  to 
resort  to  this  simple  expedient  for  purifying  the  apartments,  than  to  inhale  the  offensive  malaria  with 
which  they  are  filled. 

Glass  is  so  rapidly  diathermal  a substance  that,  in  cold  weather,  the  radiation  from  closed  windows 
is  so  copious,  that  the  temperature  of  apartments  is  often  quickly  lowered,  and  chilly  currents  of  air  are 
driven  inwards  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  These  avenues  for  light  are  also  often  too  large  for  the 
room,  and  render  it  impossible  to  keep  up  an  equable  temperature.  I have  known  many  cases  of  fatal 
inflammation  produced  in  persons  sitting  incautiously  near  closed  windows,  and  continual  relapses  are 
induced  in  valetudinarians  by  the  same  imprudent  act.  The  price  of  glass  is  now  so  much  reduced  that 
double-sashed  windows  could  be  supplied  in  the  generality  of  houses  ; but  where  this  protection  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  construction  of  windows  of  a size  proportionate  to  that  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  invention  which  I have  ventured  to  recommend,  would  diminish  the  force  of  the  draughts 
thus  created.  Large  windows  and  a bright  light  form  a great  luxury,  and  are,  in  some  respects, 
salubrious,  but  heat  is  the  want  of  every  moment. 

4th.  In  his  efforts  to  aid  nature  in  her  struggle  to  uphold  the  normal  heat  of  the  blood,  the  architect 
has  a right  to  expect  that  the  inhabitants  of  houses  should  second  him  by  protecting  themselves,  whilst 
indoors,  with  clothing  suitable  to  the  season.  This  is  a care  which,  in  England,  is  universally  neglected ; 
a kind  of  semi-nudity  is  practised  in  the  house,  especially  by  women,  who  often  provoke  the  attacks  of 
serious  maladies  by  exposure  to  sudden  chills  in  passages,  halls  and  staircases.  In  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  often  no  fires  are  kindled  in  sitting  rooms,  the  people  are  wiser,  and  invest  themselves  in  as  warm 
raiment  indoors  as  in  the  open  air.  They,  therefore,  circulate  with  perfect  impunity  all  over  their  houses. 

To  a person  properly  clad,  a temperature  of  50°  would  afford  a genial  sensation.  This  is  a degree 
of  warmth  which  is  shewn,  by  this  table,  to  be  maintainable  without  difficulty  where  good  architectural 
covering  is  aided  by  artificial  temperature.  These  tables,  shewing  the  influence  of  architectural  covering 
in  preserving  and  controlling  temperature,  and  also  the  additional  effect  of  fire,  I have  computed  from 
observations,  most  carefully  noted  and  recorded,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  at  Chelsea,  by  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Soare,  a retired  Commissariat  Officer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bacon,  a schoolmaster  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  neatness  and  accuracy  displayed  in  these  records  furnish  a pattern  for  all 
meteorologists,  and  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  even  of  Mr.  Glaisher. 

The  comparative  notations  of  indoor  and  outdoor  temperature  were  made  in  a small  house,  situated 
in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  an  average  sixth  class  residence,  displaying  all  the  usual  defects  observable 
in  such  erections,  yet  the  actual  amount  of  retained  heat  was  considerable,  and  the  daily,  monthly  and 
yearly  range  of  the  thermometer  was  (as  is  seen)  greatly  lessened.  From  the  facts  demonstrated  here, 
we  may  conclude,  with  certainty,  that  a house  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  would  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a wholesome  degree  of  warmth  without  much  aid  from  artificial  heat. 

5th.  One  of  the  first  physical  conquests  of  the  refugees  from  Eden  must  have  been  the  invention  ot 
fire,  which  was  soon  discovered  and  applied  by  Abel  in  his  sacrifices.  Man  is  a cooking  animal,  and  his 
digestive  organs  are  not  capable  of  assimilating  many  of  the  crude  aliments  presented  by  nature.  The 
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sudden  and  capricious  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  too,  arising  from  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
aqueous  vapour,  and  generating  the  fluctuating  aerial  currents,  called  winds,  must  have  soon  suggested 
the  expediency  of  adopting  artificial  heat,  in  addition  to  architectural  covering,  as  a means  of  aiding  the 
respiratory  organs  in  their  work,  and  in  sustaining  a wholesome  range  of  temperature  in  the  dwelling 
house.  This  is  a subject  which  has  much  occupied  the  attention  of  architects  and  engineers,  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  various  suggestions  promulgated,  with 
a view  to  make  combustion  perfect ; to  distribute  its  radiation  widely,  and  to  carry  off  the  chymical 
products  of  ignition.  There  are  many  gentlemen  present  more  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  these  matters 
than  I am,  I shall  therefore  confine  my  attention  to  a few  points  with  which  I am  familiar.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  warming  inclosed  spaces,  with  hot  water,  steam  pipes,  air 
tines,  close  stoves,  &c.,  the  open  fire  is  still  the  favorite  method  in  the  popular  mind.  We  continue  to 
consume  our  fossil-fuel  coal  with  an  enormous  waste  of  caloric  and  combustible  matter.  Large  lumps, 
or  ingots  of  coal,  are  placed  in  contact  and  subjected  to  ignition,  the  surfaces,  which  are  immediately 
exposed  to  the  active  fire,  are  decomposed  and  consumed,  but  the  adjacent  strata  are  heated  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  degrees ; some  to  a degree  not  adequate  to  sustain  combustion,  but  quite  sufficient  to 
expel  the  carboniferous  gas  which  escapes  up  the  chimney  unconsumed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  by 
these  losses,  and  the  heat  carried  away  in  the  smoke,  a waste  of  80  per  cent,  is  experienced. 

To  mitigate  this  great  loss,  and  to  obviate  other  inconveniences,  Dr.  Arnott  has  endeavoured,  with 
some  success,  to  impart  to  the  fire-grate  some  of  the  properties  of  the  gas-retort,  and  to  retain  for  use 
the  carburctted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  solid  particles  of  fuel,  which  are  otherwise  lost  in  the  current  of 
the  smoke.  With  the  same  object  I contrived  my  “solid  gas  fire,”  named  “ the  Atmopyre,”  which  I was 
permitted  to  exhibit  to  this  Society  sixteen  years  ago.  On  that  occasion,  I had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
an  artificial  cinder  made  incandescent  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air;  a fact,  indicating,  as  I then 
thought,  and  as  I still  think,  the  possibility  of  applying  the  hydro-oxygen  fire  to  common  use. 
The  difficulty  of  economically  separating  hydrogen  from  oxygen  in  the  decomposition  of  water 
postpones  that  triumph  of  art  to  the  future ; and  our  immediate  care  must  be  directed  to  the  better 
management  of  our  most  comfortable,  but  very  unscientific  coal-fire. 

If  Dr.  Arnott’ s excellent  idea  of  consuming  smoke  could  be  realized,  there  would  still  remain  the 
need  of  carrying  upwards  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  impediments  which  I experienced  in 
applying  my  Atmopyre  are  still  unsubdued  in  all  chimneys  of  the  usual  character.  In  consequence  of 
these  impediments,  my  attention  was  early  turned  to  the  means  of  ventilating  ordinary  chimneys, 
in  such  a way,  as  to  command  the  occurrence  of  a constant  upward  draught. 

The  ascent  of  the  gases  generated  by  combustion  may  be  impeded  by  two  different  causes.  First,  in  a 
still  and  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  chimneys  are  filled  with  a body  of  air  very  nearly  saturated  with 
vapour,  and,  consequently,  so  conditioned  as  to  resist  the  first  feeble  pressure  of  the  rising  smoke  and 
its  cognate  gases  This  hindrance  can  only  exist  during  a perfect  calm,  and  the  first  wave  of  air  crossing 
the  chimney-top  dispels  it.  The  most  frequent  and  pertinacious  obstacle  to  the  easy  escape  of  smoke, 
consists,  secondly,  in  the  disturbing  effects  of  air-currents  upon  the  chimney  finials,  which  are  generally 
terra  cotta  pots,  or  contorted  zinc  tubes.  It  is  a law  in  pneumatics,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
universal  force  of  gravitation,  that  wide  and  strong  currents  of  air  over-rule  and  attract  to  themselves 
all  minor  breezes.  The  impulse  of  wind  is  simply  its  local  weight,  but  a degree  of  rarefaction  is 
produced  on  the  edge  of  every  current,  which  causes  an  influx  of  the  adjacent  quiet  air,  and  exerts 
beneficially  an  exhaurient  effect  upon  the  draught  of  flues.  Such  a strong  gust  of  wind  approaching 
an  ordinary  stack  of  chimneys,  of  course,  displaces,  by  its  weight,  the  lighter  atmosphere  round  about, 
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and,  descending  into  the  flue,  drives  down  the  ascending  smoke.  When  undisturbed  by  such 
moving  columns  of  air,  the  tranquil  atmosphere  permits  the  ascent  of  smoke,  or  rarer  air,  which 
obeys  the  law  of  gravitation  as  implicitly  as  floating  bodies  on  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  by 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  colder  air  that  the  heated  products  of  combustion  shoot  upwards  into  the 
sky.  The  proper  function  of  the  chimney  is  to  convey  the  air  and  gases,  rendered  light  by  the  heat 
of  combustion,  from  the  grate,  where  they  are  coerced  by  the  atmospheric  weight  in  the  apartment,  to 
the  top  of  the  flue,  where  they  are  immediately  subjected  to  the  lateral  stress  of  the  outer  atmosphere, 
and  either  drawn  away  by  the  attraction  of  passing  currents,-  or  propelled  upwards  to  the  normal  height 
suited  to  their  levity.  To  the  perfection  of  this  effect,  two  circumstances  are  required,  first,  that  the  air 
of  the  warmed  room  shall  be  equal  in  barometric  pressure  to  the  air  above:  and,  secondly,  that  a body  of 
air , protected,  from  disturbing  currents , shall  always  surround  the  upper  aperture  oj  the  flue.  The  first 
effect  is  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  atmode,  or  air  channel,  already  described;  and  the  second  resulr, 
I believe,  may  be  always  insured  by  another  arrangement  which  I have  invented. 

I have  found  that,  in  my  experiments  with  the  atmopyre,  wherever  the  orifice  of  my  escape-pipe  for 
the  products  of  combustion  entered,  (a  passage  of  some  length  and  open  at  both  ends),  the  currency  of 
these  gases  remained  perfect,  and  that  in  these  passages  there  prevailed,  invariably,  a flow  of  air  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  These  facts  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  my  vomitorium , or  smoke  exode , the  principle 
of  which,  I think,  is  established  by  my  experiments  on  lamps.  In  order  that  the  column  of  smoke  should 
disembogue  itself  freely  from  its  channel  of  escape, — the  chimney,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  rude  contact 
of  the  wind  with  the  immediate  vent  of  the  fine,  and  this  object  is  achieved  by  the  inclosure  of  the  chimney 
vents  in  an  oblong  chamber,  or  ample  tunnel, of  which  the  calibre  must  rather  exceed  twice  the  sum  of  that 
of  all  the  flues.  The  mouth  of  each  flue  should  project,  in  the  shape  of  a collar,  into  this  receptacle,  which 
would  extend  from  one  parapet  to  the  other,  and  each  end  would  be  on  opposite  aspects  of  the  house. 
Each  mouth  of  the  tunnel  may  be  closed  by  a perforated  door;  and  on  either  side,  on  a level  below 
the  collars  of  the  flue,  there  should  open  several  holes  of  a dimension  proportionate  to  the  number  and 
size  of  the  flues. 

A careful  observation  shows  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  my  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  the 
experiments  made  on  two  small  houses  in  Chelsea,  occurs  as  follows,  and  are  well  displayed  in 
the  lithographed  illustration.  The  chamber  of  the  vomitorium  is  filled  with  air  ot  the 
temperature  and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  proceeding  from  the  lateral  holes,  or  from  the  foramina, 
at  either  end.  This  air  is  either  in  a state  of  gentle  motion  along  the  tunnel,  or  moves  in  a more  rapid 
current  from  end  to  end,  in  which  last  case  it  exerts  an  exhaurient,  or  suctional  force,  upon  the  flues, 
and,  consequently,  vivifies  combustion  in  the  grates  below.  This  is  a power  which  can  be  utilised,  in 
vigorously  ventilating  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  in  spite  of  their  perverse  hostility  to  the  admission  of 
air.  The  fires  being  kindled,  the  jets  of  smoke  issuing  from  each  flue  rise  to  the  arcaded  roof,  sustained 
by  the  cushion  of  cold  air,  already  existing,  and  which  is  constantly  fed  from  the  sources  described.  Finally, 
the  smoke  escapes  outwards  along  the  roof  of  the  vomitorium,  and  the  superior  apertures  at  the  obturated 
ends;  making  its  exit,  sometimes  at  both  ends,  when  the  atmosphere  is  tranquil,  sometimes  at  one  or 
the  other  end,  when  the  commanding  current  is  active.  This  succession  of  effects  seem  due  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between  the  air  within,  and  the  air  without  the  house,  and  in  theory , is  as 
simple  in  principle  as  the  adjustment  of  weights  in  the  scales  of  a balance. 

6th.  I have  shown  what  an  important  agent,  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  oxygen  is,  but  its 
absorption  into  the  blood  would  be  absolutely  sterile,  unless  it  were  chymically  married  in  the  latent  recesses 
of  the  living  frame  with  its  consort,  carbon , which  can  only  emanate  from  the  digestion  of  ceitain  viands 
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by  the  stomach,  and  their  nutritious  principles  being  conveyed  into  the  blood.  It  is  the  charcoal  burning 
which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  that  generates  the  vital  heat.  The  importance  to  health  of  a 
proper  preparation  of  food  is  therefore  patent.  A deficiency  of  skill  in  the  art  of  cookery  is  every- 
where observable  amongst  the  wives  of  our  working  men.  Hence  arise  immense  waste,  discomfort  and 
domestic  contentions  ; and  it  is  a consideration,  I think,  which  may  be  urged  on  the  architect  and 
economist,  whether,  as  experience  proves,  the  erection  of  a house  for  an  aggregate  of  families  is  more 
advantageous  than  the  construction  of  a separate  small  dwelling  for  each  family ; the  same  principle 
does  not  indicate  the  establishment  of  general  kitchens,  where  wholesomely  cooked  food  may  be  purchased 
by  all.  I believe  such  undertakings  would  prove  excellent  speculations,  would  be  a convenience  to 
many  middle  class  families,  and,  most  certainly,  greatly  promote  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  poor 
householders. 

7th.  The  invention  of  means  for  carrying  off  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  the  animal  frame 
is,  of  course,  a want  not  less  urgent  than  the  extrusion  (by  sharp  currents  of  air)  of  the  gaseous 
exhalations.  The  first  differ  from  the  last  only  in  the  fact  that  hollow  viscera  are  provided  for  their 
temporary  retention  in  the  body;  they  are  all  alike,  in  a continual  state  of  elimination  from  the  blood. 
When  once  ejected  from  the  body,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  heat  and  moisture,  they  rapidly 
decompose,  and  generate  vapours  equally  tending  to  provoke  the  outbreak  of  disease.  As  all  these 
cxuvice  are  convertible  into  food  for  plants,  it  is  certain  that,  as  soon  as  chymists  shall  have  invented  a 
formula  for  this  conversion,  the  value  of  the  products  will  awaken  the  capitalist  into  efforts  for  their 
utilisation  ; and  the  opprobrium  will  no  longer  rest  upon  this  metropolis,  of  throwing  away  “ native 
guano,”  equal  in  worth  to  three  millions  sterling  annually. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor  people,  more  urgently  calling  for  reform 
than  those  retreats  where  the  human  being  is  called  upon  to  perform  his  most  humiliating  function,  an 
act  in  which  he  is  placed  on  a level  with  the  most  humble  of  his  mammalian  fellow  creatures,  and  with 
which  nature  has  associated  a feeling  of  shame.  In  the  performance  of  these  physiological  acts,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  individual  should  be  protected  from  gross  familiarity  by  decent  seclusion,  and  that  self 
respect  be  sustained,  by  the  supply  of  means  for  personal  cleanliness  and  purity.  The  wretched  boxes 
which  are  placed  in  our  small  houses  for  the  gratification  of  these  wants,  are  deficient  in  all  the  postulates 
for  modest  decency  and  health,  they  are  in  fact,  prolific  sources  of  diseases.  These  cabinets  ought  to  be 
• apacious,  well  supplied  with  water,  ventilated,  sufficiently  secluded;  and  each  dwelling  should  possess  a 
number  proportionate  to  the  number  of  inmates. 

8th.  As  the  builder  of  cities,  and  as  the  cause  of  accumulated  edifices,  and  a concentrated  population, 
the  architect  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  hygiene  of  particular  dwellings,  but  also  for  the  general 
salubrity.  It  is  for  him  to  supply  remedies  for  the  evils  which  his  own  acts  produce.  We  look  to  the 
ingenuity  of  this  artist  for  the  preservation  of  wide  streets,  and  open  spaces  for  air  and  exercise,  for 
copious  supplies  of  water,  for  perfect  facility  of  drainage,  and  for  every  aid  that  can  be  required  for  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  population. 

From  the  enlightened  influence  of  the  architect  we  may  hope  for  the  abatement  of  that  greatest 
evil  of  towns — the  ground  rent.  The  accidental  proprietor  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a growing 
town  becomes,  without  the  slightest  personal  merit,  a magnate  of  wealth;  by  competition  his  land 
commands  a fabulous  price,  which  in  future  years  imposes  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  improvement.  Now 
the  improved  value  of  this  person’s  land  is  entirely  the  work  of  society,  and  society  has  an  undoubted 
ri_;lit  to  measure  out  its  benefits  to  this  its  member.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  good,  but  there 
are  social  considerations  which  are  paramount  to  it. 
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In  such  an  unprecedented  hive  of  human  beings  as  London  presents,  every  facility  for  cleanliness 
in  person,  clothes  and  habitation,  should  be  supplied,  not  only  in  dwellings,  but  by  such  general 
establishments  as  baths  and  wash-houses,  the  erection  of  which  is  clearly  within  the  municipal  obligation 
of  parishes.  The  accumulation  of  household  dirt,  and  personal  filth,  is  the  result  of  the  close 
agglomeration  of  the  population  in  small  spaces;  it  is  produced  by  society,  and  society  is  bound  to 
provide  an  adequate  remedy. 

The  sketch  of  a house,  which  an  artistic  friend,  eminent  in  another  branch  of  pictorial  art,  has 
condescended  to  make  for  me,  and  which  is  shown  in  the  appendix,  is  intended  to  show  the  appearance  which 
a habitation,  constructed  in  the  way  I suggest,  would  present.  The  vomitorium  and  the  atmode  are  both 
represented,  and  shown  not  to  be  eyesores.  A staircase  of  stone  is  supposed  to  ascend  from  the  basement 
to  the  terrace,  and  to  be  the  general  approach  to  all  the  apartments.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  idea  of  the 
“ common  ” staircase,  so  universally  prevalent  on  the  continent,  that  it  is  repulsive  to  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  vanity  of  this  objection  is  immediately  shown,  by  the  fact,  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  persons,  in  London,  do  actually  live  in  lodging  houses,  and  use  a common  staircase,  much  narrower  and 
more  inconvenient  than  the  one  here  proposed;  and  that  these  persons  are  of  various  ranks  and  means,  a 
fact  which  brings  the  working  people  into  proximity  with  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  and  places  them 
within  the  compass  of  kindly  counsel  and  sympathy. 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  single  sentiment  of  charity,  notwithstanding  the  example 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  is  not  powerful  enough  to  produce  such  an  outlay  of  capital,  as  the  erection  of  solid  and 
durable  houses  of  this  class  implies.  The  wretched  system  of  building  dwellings  upon  leasehold  security, 
instead  of  freehold,  is  the  cause  that  the  architecture  of  these  edifices  is  so  unsatisfactory,  most  of  these 
houses  being  built  merely  with  a view  to  sale,  and  a quick  return  of  the  capital  with  interest.  It  is 
rarely  that  a man  erects  a house  for  himself  on  his  own  ground ; and  no  man  ever  thinks  of  building 
houses  upon  a large  scale  as  a patrimony  for  his  family,  as  many  noblemen  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy  do. 
Speculating  builders,  even  at  the  Court  end  of  London,  erect  showy  rows  of  mansions,  decorated  with 
the  ordinary  architectural  millinery,  but  deficient  in  scientific  construction,  and  intended  only  to  last  a 
limited  time.  Great  expense  will  never  be  incurred  in  the  production  of  ephemeral  structures,  but  when 
ample  revenues  are  to  be  created  for  centuries,  in  the  form  of  estates  in  houses,  then  large  -investments 
of  capital  would  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  mansions,  and  the  best  materials,  with  the  most  skillful 
workmanship  only,  would  be  employed.  If  we  look  at  the  old  cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgium,  and 
at  many  large  Continental  towns,  we  shall  see  that  such  investments  are  both  safe  and  profitable. 

Our  vicious  system  of  building,  in  England,  is  so  rooted  in  the  habits  of  small  capitalists,  that  it 
will,  probably,  require  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  restrain  it.  And  this  interference  will  not  be  long 
delayed,  when  public  opinion  becomes  conscious  that  policy,  as  well  as  philanthropy,  suggests  that  it  is 
desirable  the  homes  of  the  poor  should  be  improved.  That  society  is  not  safe,  where  the  majority  of  its 
members  do  not  very  obviously  see  what  benefit  accrues  to  them  from  its  action.  There  are  signs  which 
indicate  that  contentment  is  not  the  master  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  our  industrial  classes.  Handsome 
churches  are  erected,  and  gorgeous  rituals  are  invented  to  attract  them,  but  they  still  hold  back.  Museums 
and  literary  societies  are  formed  for  their  edification,  but  these  compete  too  feebly  with  the  fascination 
of  the  gin  palace  ; and  the  poor  man  has  no  pleasant  sentiment  associated  with  the  word  home,  because, 
to  him,  it  is  cramped,  dirty  and  unhealthy. 

Is  it  quite  visionary  to  hope,  that  all  the  forces  of  this  great  English  society,  actuated  by  all  the 
motives  which  press  themselves  upon  our  attention,  are  strong  enough  to  accomplish  such  a reform  in 
our  domestic  architecture,  as  that  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  poor  man  may  become  the  abode  of  peace, 
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health  and  contentment,  the  nursery  of  piety  and  the  pure  affections  ? I believe  it  is  not.  Perhaps  we 
have  all  all  been  too  solicitous  to  garnish,  each  his  own  little  cell  of  self-interest,  and  careless  of  the 
security  of  that  great  social  dome  that  should  cover  us  all  ? Happily  this  supineness  is  now  dispelled 
and  the  public  heart  is  pregnant  with  great  designs.  It  is  felt  that  too  great  a repulsiveness  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  between  the  several  ranks  of  our  people.  They  have  been  too  much  segregated, 
and  the  several  ranks  do  not  know  each  other,  or  appreciate  their  mutual  virtues.  In  all  coteries,  there 
prevails  a desire  for  reconciliation ; and  from  my  long  intimacy  with  the  character  of  our  working  men, 
with  their  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  I feel  sure  that  all  efforts  undertaken,  with  earnestness  and 
in  a proper  spirit,  will  satisfy  their  judgment,  and  call  forth  their  gratitude  and  affection. 


I — Table,  showing  the  comparative  Length  of  Life , of  the  well-housed  inhabitants  of  certain  districts', 
and  of  the  mass  of  inhabitants  in  the  same  districts , including  paupers. 


NAMES  OF  DISTRICTS. 


Description 

of 

House. 

St.  James’s- 

St.  Giles’s- 

St.  George, 
Hanover  Sq. 

St.  George, 
Southwark- 

o3 

p 

o 

rQ 

d> 

c3 

§ 

Whitechapel. 

Greenwich. 

Poplar. 

Strand. 

Bethnal 

Green. 

Kensington 
and  Chelsea. 

Islington. 

o 

-G 

o 

Ph 

ME 

AN  A 

GE  A 

T DE 

ATH. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Comfortable  dwellings 

42 

42 

45 

43 

46 

47 

48 

43 

43 

46 

45 

42 

49 

Other  houses  

37 

34 

39 

27 

30 

32 

45 

35 

33 

33 

32 

35 

39 

Difference 

5 

8 

6 

16 

16 

15 

3 

8 

10 

13 

13 

9 

10 

Average  life  of  the  opulent 45 

Ditto  of  the  lower  class 36 


Average  life  of  the  opulent 45 

Ditto  of  the  lower  class 36 
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2. — Comparison  of  in-door  and  out-door  temperature , and  relative  humidity  during  the  three  hottest 
and  the  three  coldest  months , in  Chelsea , compiled  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  C.  Soare  and 
Mr.  Bacon,  made  during  20  years,  from  1827  to  1846,  showing  the  effects  of  architectural  covering. 


Months  and 
Seasons. 

Mean 
Temp, 
out  of 
doors. 

Mean 

Temp. 

in-doors. 

Wet 

bulb 

Thermo. 

Dew  j 
point. 

Diff. 
between 
in-door 
and  out- 
door 
Temp. 

Relative 

humid. 

in-doors. 

Relative 
humid, 
out  of 
doors. 

January  

37-02 

43-73 

34-14 

30-02 

6- 71 

7- 05 

68- 72 
65-40 
74-89 

69- 67 

57-70 

81-00 

77-00 

85-09 

81-03 

69-67 

11-36 

62-30 

February  

39-39 

46-44 

35-39 

30-30 

December 

40-39 

46-64 

35-80 

27-60 

6-25 

Average  

38-93 

45-60 

f Average  humidity  for  three 

Mean  difference 
June 

59-99 

38-93 

6-67 

65-11 

47-99 

37-40 

( months  out  of  doors 

Ditto  in-doors 

Gain  in  dryness 

July 

63-48 

68-18 

51-95 

42-20 

4-70 

61-90 

60-90 

August 

61-27 

66-97 

51-27 

42-60 

63-58 

63-58 

69-50 

Average  

61-58 

66-75 

5-70 

61-06 

64-23 

Average  humidity  out  of  doors 
Ditto  in-doors 

Gain  in  dryness 

Mean  difference 

61-58 

5-19 

61-06 

3-17 

3. — Table,  showing  the  difference  between  natural  temperature,  and  the  temperature  maintained  by 
architectural  covering  and  artificial  heat.  The  observations  were  made  at  Torquay , 1826-27. 


State  of  Thermometer. 


Mean  natural  temperature) 

of  the  month j 

Ditto  in-cloors 

Gain  in  absolute  heat 

Natural  monthly  range  ... 

Range  in -doors  

Degrees  gained  in  steadiness 
Mean  natural  daily  range 

Ditto  in-doors 

Diminution  of  the  mean  ) 

daily  range  j 

Natural  extreme  daily  range 

Ditto  in-doors 

Diminution  in  extreme ) 
daily  range  j 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

The  facts  are  supplied  by 

Sir  J.  Clarke,  F.R.S.  * 

49-90 

48-36 

45-91 

45-48 

48-20 

52-82 

• 

63-90 

64-52 

63‘56 

62-60 

63-16 

67-64 

14-00 

16-14 

17-65 

1712 

14-96 

14-82 

Mean  temperature  raised 

29-00 

18-00 

25-00 

29-00 

23-00 

26-00 

7-00 

6-00 

6-00 

11-00 

9-00 

6-00 

22-00 

12-00 

19-00 

18-00 

14-50 

20-00 

Diminution  in  monthly  range 

5-00 

5-00 

5-00 

600 

8-00 

11-00 

1-00 

2-00 

1-00 

3-00 

3-00 

2-00 

4-00 

3-00 

4-00 

3-00 

5-00 

9-00 

10-00 

12-00 

13-00 

16-00 

23  00 

12-00 

4-00 

4-00 

4-00 

7-00 

9-00 

5-00 

6-00 

8-00 

9-00 

9-00 

14-00 

7-00 

Gain  in  steadiness 
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Mr.  Henry  BURNELL,  Associate,  reported  to  the  Society,  that  a vomitorium  formed  of  a large  zinc 
tube  of  a calibre  equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  flues,  according  to  the  proportions  named  in  Dr.  Edwards’s 
paper,  and  with  six  round  holes  on  each  side  to  admit  jets  of  air,  had  been  erected  by  Mr.  Callow,  of 
Chelsea,  on  two  houses  in  Alpha  Place,  Flood  Street,  Chelsea.  These  cottages  were  badly  ventilated, 
and  had  chimneys  of  a very  bad  character.  They  are  also  placed  near  much  taller  houses.  Since  the 
construction  of  the  vomitorium , their  ventilation  has  become  efficient,  the  grates  act  briskly,  the  smoke 
escapes  freely,  and  in  the  rooms  without  fires,  no  down  draughts  occur.  In  Mr.  Callow’s  opinion,  so  far 
as  the  experiment  goes,  the  success  of  the  vomitorium  is  complete.  The  action  of  the  side-apertures  is 
remarkable,  the  air-currents  let  in  through  them  impinge  against  the  collars  of  the  flues,  and  are  reflected 
upwards,  producing  an  exhaurient  influence  upon  the  flues,  propelling  the  smoke  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  thus  rendering  down-draughts  impossible. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Fellow,  rose  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  given 
them  the  paper.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  have  every  possible  assistance  from 
the  medical  profession,  and  obtain  any  information  they  could  give  respecting  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  what  they  considered  desirable  with  respect  to  sanitory  arrangements.  They  were,  therefore,  extremely 
obliged  to  Dr.  Edwards  for  this  paper.  At  the  same,  time  he  must  state  that  his  own  views,  on  some  of 
the  points  referred  to,  differed  very  materially  from  those  of  the  author.  He  (Mr.  Jennings)  had  had  some 
little  experience  in  respect  of  the  question  of  ventilation  and  other  sanitory  considerations,  in  connection 
with  military  head  quarters,  accommodating  thirty-six  families,  and  officers’  quarters,  in  one  building,  as 
well  as  in  factories,  almshouses,  and  what  were  called  model  cottages,  and  he  could  not,  at  starting, 
agree  with  the  idea  that  it  was  an  expedient  thing  to  adopt  paved  floors,  and  the  foreign  system  of 
plaister,  in  preference  to  our  English  wooden  floors:  that  this  appeared  to  be  so  peculiarly  a medical 
consideration,  that  he  hardly  liked  to  express  an  opinion  that  wooden  floors  were  more  healthy  than 
paved  : he  had  always  understood  paved  floors  to  be  regarded  as  a serious  evil  in  rearing  young  children, 
in  a cold  and  moist  climate.  In  going  over  the  City  prisons  he  had  heard  the  warders  complain  of  the 
asphalte  floor  “ drawing”  the  feet:  that  was,  probably,  owing  to  the  conducting  powers  in  that  material. 
Certainly,  there  was  discomfort  to  the  persons  who  stood  upon  it.  Then,  on  the  subject  of  ventilating 
the  cottages  of  the  working  classes,  he  believed  the  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  ventilation  open  when 
it  was  provided.  Those  who  had  built  cottages  with  every  convenience  and  every  appliance  for  the  most 
perfect  ventilation,  found  that  the  ventilation  was  pasted  up  if  it  was  within  the  reach  of  the  occupants. 
The  real  difficulty  was  not  to  provide  a proper  supply  of  air  to  the  inmates,  but  to  get  them  to  use  it 
when  supplied.  On  the  subject  of  materials  for  building,  he  thought  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
Uolffiw  bricks  might  not  be  used  to  a much  larger  extent  than  was  the  case  at  present.  He  believed 
lb,  v would  be  a great  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  extreme  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  within 
tin-  dwellings;  lie  believed  building  walls  with  bricks  on  edge,  so  as  to  make  them  partly  hollow,  tended 
to  keep  the  houses  so  constructed  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer,  and  drier  throughout  the  year. 
He  had  found  14-inch  walls  the  most  convenient  for  hollow  walls,  with  the  bricks  14  inches  long,  which 
are  now  specially  made  for  this  purpose.  Then  as  to  the  flat  roofs,  he  could  not  think  there  was  any 
advantage  in  adopting  that  form.  They  were  more  expensive  than  the  open  roof,  and,  he  believed,  if 
proper  arrangements  were  made,  the  open  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  was  very  useful  for 
ventilation,  and  also  checked  any  great  effects  of  heat  and  cold.  Of  course  it  would  be  more  effectual 
for  both  purposes  if  they  put  on  a sheet  of  felt  between  the  rafters  and  the  tiles  or  slates.  It  was  extremely 
difficult,  apart  from  expensive  construction,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  getting  through  a flat  roof : unless  it 
was  first-rate  work  it  did  not  succeed,  but,  if  executed  in  the  best  manner,  it  would  not  assist  ventilation. 
Then,  again,  making  a chamber  to  receive  the  air  between  two  floors:  he  was  afraid  that  the  draught 
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coming  from  beneath  the  floor  would  hardly  be  prevented,  and  would  not  be  found  pleasant;  the  object 
generally  was  to  admit  the  air  into  a room  above  the  level  of  the  head.  He  believed  if  the  air  was 
admitted  at  a higher  level  it  practically  ventilated  more  than  from  below,  though  theoretically  it  was  not 
so.  Another  point  of  ventilation  was,  the  size  of  the  aperture  for  admitting  the  air  was  of  the  same 
size  as  that  for  the  exit  of  the  vitiated  air  : he  had  found  it  fail  in  a large  workshop.  The  reduction  of 
the  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  the  air  to  one  half,  in  that  case,  occasioned  it  to  work  perfectly.  On  the 
subject  of  windows,  no  doubt  there  were  many  evils  connected  with  them,  one,  however,  could  be  pro- 
vided, in  a great  measure,  by  the  introduction  of  a thicker  quality  of  glass,  which  would  present  greater 
resistance  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  also  be  less  liable  to  fracture.  Everyone  must  have  found  a room 
much  warmer  with  plate  glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  glass  enabled  thick, 
if  not  plate  glass,  to  be  used  for  the  commonest  pui’poses.  The  question  of  chimneys  is  a very  important 
one,  and  he  believed  the  plan  proposed  in  the  paper  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  if  the  flues  were  in  use; 
but  suppose  there  were  two  flues  with  fires,  and  the  other  two  were  without  fires,  and  suppose  there 
happened  to  be  a room  which  wanted  a supply  of  air,  the  opening  into  a well  staircase,  the  staircase 
acted  as  a long  arm  of  a syphon,  and  would  very  soon  fill  the  room  with  smoke  from  the  down  draught, 
particularly  as  the  staircase  would,  probably,  supply  the  air  for  the  rooms  with  fires.  The  great  object 
should  be  to  heat  the  passages  instead  of  heating  the  rooms.  If  they  heated  the  passages  sufficiently, 
and  the  warmth  entered  the  rooms,  they  occasioned  not  only  more  ventilation  but  made  a more  healthy 
house  than  when  the  rooms  were  heated  by  separate  fireplaces.  Another  object  was  to  bring  pure  heated 
air  into  the  room.  On  the  general  question  of  obtaining  this  warmed  air,  if  they  could  accomplish  it  by 
double  flues,  that  would  be  the  best  thing;  practically,  this  had  not  been  done  because  it  was  too  expensive, 
but  in  theory  it  was  perfect,  and  no  doubt  it  would  eventually  be  accomplished,  and  they  could,  at  all 
events,  be  employed  in  the  higher  class  of  houses.  He  begged  personally  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Dr.  Edwards  for  bringing  this  subject  before  them. 

Mr.  W.  White,  Fellow,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that,  although  much  of  the 
details  could  not  be  called  architectural,  yet  there  were  several  snbjects  treated  of  in  the  paper  sufficiently 
associated  with  architecture  to  make  them  of  use  and  interest  to  this  Institute,  especially  those  points 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Jennings.  It  was  scarcely  clear  whether  this  draught  was  to  come  in  through 
the  ceiling,  or  through  the  floor,  as  Mr.  Jennings  supposed.  [Dr.  Edwards  replied,  it  came  down  from 
the  ceiling.]  That  made  all  the  difference ; and  it  was  simply  following  out  an  old  device  in  the  shape 
of  a square  tube  carried  through  a room  beneath  the  ceiling,  perforated  in  the  sides,  which  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  mode  proposed,  and  as  he  (Mr.  White)  thought  with  much  simpler  construction.  As  regarded 
the  draught  of  the  chimneys,  if  it  so  happened  that  these  [referring  to  diagram]  three  fires  were 
alight,  and  the  other  one  (away  from  the  wind)  was  not  lighted,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  room  would 
require  a supply  of  air,  which  it  would  still,  probably,  receive  from  the  chimney  above,  and,  consequently, 
might  draw  down  smoke.  If  the  other  fire-place,  away  from  the  wind,  was  alight,  the  others  not  being 
lighted,  it  might  create  ventilation  by  displacing  the  air  above.  But  he  thought  the  same  remedy  for  a 
smoky  chimney,  by  the  prevention  of  down  draughts  arising  from  wind,  was  as  easily  effected  by  a plan 
he  had  adopted,  by  ccfvering  each  flue  at  the  outlet,  transversely,  by  a gable  projecting  over  the  sides  of 
the  flue,  through  which  the  wind  passed.  The  only  thing  to  be  careful  of  in  that,  was  not  to  have  a level 
space  on  the  outside  of  the  flue  for  the  wind  to  collect  upon,  but  it  ought  to  slope  upwai'ds  towards  the  flue, 
so  that  if  the  wind  came  on  the  incline,  the  air  would  rush  upwards  to  the  ridge  of  the  gable  and  pass  out. 
There  was  one  other  question,  which  was  rather  of  a sanitary  than  an  architectural  character,  yet  practically 
connected  with  the  building  of  dwelling  houses,  that  was  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  all  offensive 
drainage;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  plan  discovered  and  patented  by  a country  clergyman,  in 
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Dorsetshire,  would  be,  if  carried  out  by  the  nation  at  large,  a great  blessing  to  the  country  : that  was 
the  substitution  of  earth  closets  for  water  closets.  Earth  (not  sand  or  ashes,  or  anything  of  that 
description),  but  gypsum  or  clay,  or  common  vegetable  mould,  sufficiently  dry  to  pulverize,  it  was  found, 
would  absorb  so  effectually  all  excrementious  matter,  that  if  dried  again  it  might  even  be  re-used  seven  or 
• ‘iurlit  times  without  any  effluvia  arising  from  the  drying,  and  so  effectually  that  the  presence  of  anything 
offensive  in  it  could  not  be  detected.  Many  present,  no  doubt,  were  acquainted  with  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Moule,  but  he  was  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  some  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  A.  BOULNOIS,  Fellow,  said,  the  only  subject  he  would  remark  upon  in  the  paper  of 
I )i . Edwards,  was  the  preference  he  gave  to  the  building  of  freehold  houses,  by  freeholders,  over  the 
building  upon  leaseholds  by  leaseholders.  His  own  opinion  was  that,  if  by  any  accident  we  had  fallen 
into  this  system  a hundred  years  ago,  we  should  have  been  immensely  behind  in  our  position  to  that  we 
now  attained  in  house-building  in  this  country.  It  was  the  competition  among  householders  to  make 
their  houses  rather  better  than  their  neighbours  which  involved  with  it,  as  all  competition  did,  the  very 
best  system  they  could  adopt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  renewal  of  houses  every  80  or 
100  years,  or  their  re-modelling,  was  an  immense  advantage.  And  when  they  looked  at  what  had  been 
done  in  Paris,  and  saw  masses  of  buildings  erected  by  freeholders,  with  small  apartments  and  inconvenient 
arrangements,  they  must  rejoice  that  even  in  such  localities  as  Bethnal  Green,  or  London  over  the  Border, 
to  select  the  worst  instances,  small  houses,  at  about  £30.  a-year,  had  been  put  up,  which  were  far 
preferable,  as  habitations  for  the  working  classes,  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  Paris  houses. 
The  arrangements  abroad,  particularly  in  Spain,  which  had  been  specially  mentioned  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
wen*  dreadful,  and  no  sanatory  considerations  seemed  to  influence  the  freeholders  in  building  them.  The 
only  question  which  actuated  the  freeholder  was  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  amount  of  lettable  space.  He 
should,  for  his  own  part,  be  sorry  to  see  a change  in  our  system  in  this  respect.  He  thought,  from  the 
largest  class  of  houses  of  £800.  a-year,  of  which  many  were  now  being  erected  on  leaseholds,  down  to 
the  smallest  of  £20.  or  £15.  a-year,  though,  doubtless,  with  the  latter  much  remained  to  be  desired,  we 
had  much  better  habitations  than  any  of  our  continental  neighbours. 

Mr.  H.  II.  BURNELL,  Associate,  remarked  that  the  flooring  of  the  houses  for  the  poor  was  always 
the  great  difficulty.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  most  suitable  was,  that  which  could  be  easily  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  ; by  houses  for  the  poor,  he  meant  those  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class  of  labourers, 
t aming  perhaps  18s.  per  week  ; those  who,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Saturday  night’s  wages,  habitually 
i Irani:  to  excess,  and  whose  domestic  habits,  under  such  circumstances,  were  filthy.  How  could  cleanliness 
I"'  maintained  with  a wooden  floor  with  interstices.  It  was  not  the  comfort  of  the  thing.  If  he  could 
insun*  the  floor  being  well  cleansed,  he  would  certainly  prefer  a wooden  one  ; and  amongst  the  class  of 
tidier  habits  they  might  be  adopted:  but  the  case  they  had  to  meet  was  that  of  the  class  who  lived  in 
confirmed  habits  of  uncleanliness. 

I’ROFEKSOR  Kerr  asked  what  would  be  the  rent  of  such  houses  as  Mr.  Burnell  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  BURNELL  replied,  about  2s.  per  room  per  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  thought  the  question  of  the  use  of  hollow  bricks  was  deserving 
■ I great  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  atmospheric  air  confined  in  the  cavities  was  known  to  be  the  best 
non-conducting  material  that  could  be  employed;  and  thinner  hollow  walls  would,  therefore,  answer  the 
purpose  of  solid  brick  walls.  The  old  style  of  building  wooden  houses  was  on  this  cellular  principle;  and 
b"  bad  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  old  yeomanry  of  England  had  some  of  the  most  comfortable  residences 
to.it  were  ever  erected,  in  consequence  of  the  equability  of  temperature  due  to  their  cellular  construction. 
They  would  be  cheaper,  too,  than  brick  buildings  ; so  that  when  it  was  the  object  to  construct  economical, 
and  at  (he  same  time  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes,  he  believed  the  re- 
introduction  of  wooden  houses,  in  suitable  localities,  would  be  of  very  great  utility. 
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The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  accorded  to  Dr.  Edwards  for  his  paper,  that  gentleman 
rose  and  expressed  his  obligations  to  those  who  had  discussed  the  views  he  had  advanced.  He  had,  lie 
said,  no  interest  in  the  subject  beyond  the  solicitude  which,  as  a medical  man  of  fifty  years  experience  in 
London,  he  naturally  felt  in  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  poor.  No  one  could  pass  through  this 
metropolis,  and  look  at  the  variety  of  wretched  houses  which  the  poor  occupied,  without  feeling  humiliated, 
especially  if  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  interiors  of  them.  He  thought,  if  capital  were  employed  in 
the  erection  of  large  conventual  houses,  in  blocks  or  terraces,  of  the  best  material  and  on  sound  principles 
of  construction,  such  houses  might  be  made  to  pay  a good  return  upon  the  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  convenient  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  at  rents  within  their  means.  He  knew  the  houses  of 
the  poor  were,  for  the  most  part,  wretched  and  miserable  abodes,  the  arrangements  within  them  being 
totally  inadequate  to  the  common  decencies  of  life.  There  was  nothing  like  privacy,  because,  with  two 
families  living  on  the  same  floor,  the  partitions  were  so  thin  that  they  were  penetrable  by  the  slightest 
sound.  He  had  no  objection  to  a moveable  wooden  floor,  over  the  paved  one:  but  the  objection  to  the 
wooden  floors  was,  that  they  were  never  kept  in  a wholesome  state  of  cleanliness,  and  a perpetual 
malaria  issued  from  them.  He  spoke  chiefly  of  the  dwellings  of  the  thoughtless,  improvident  and 
dissipated  class  of  the  poor,  who  lived  but  for  the  passing  hour.  The  suggestion  of  hollow  bricks, 
he  thought,  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  introduction  of  open  air  spaces  in  the  walls  would, 
he  believed,  be  very  beneficial.  With  regard  to  letting  in  the  air,  upon  the  plan  he  suggested,  it 
could  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety  through  the  atmode , or  opening  of  the  ceiling.  The 
objection  that  had  been  taken,  that  the  flues  in  which  there  was  no  fire  burning  would  be  subject  to 
down  draughts,  he  admitted,  would  undoubtedly  obtain,  were  it  not  for  the  arrangement  of  the  apertures 
he  had  provided  on  the  side  of  the  vomitorium. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  remarked,  if  there  was  a staircase  to  form  a funnel  from  the  room  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  not  act  unless  it  was  a syphon. 

Dr.  EDWARDS,  having  further  explained  his  plans  on  the  drawings  by  which  the  paper  was  illustrated, 
added,  that  this  was  an  experiment  of  his  own,  and  any  gentlemen  who  would  do  him  the  favour  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Callow,  builder,  of  Chelsea,  might  see  it  operating,  and  judge  practically  of  its  efficiency.  He 
could  not  think  the  architecture  of  houses  was  satisfactory,  when  he  looked  at  the  roofs  of  London,  ami 
surveyed  the  long  rows  of  cottages  and  wigwams  which  were  provided  as  habitations  for  the  majority  of 
the  London  millions. 

Mr.  BOULNOIS  said,  the  great  service  which  the  President  had  rendered  to  the  profession  in  hi> 
place  in  Parliament,  induced  him  to  ask  that  gentleman  whether  there  was  any  probability  of  a change 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  with  respect  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  competition  for  the  designs  of  that  building : if  so,  it  would  be  a great  boon  t<> 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  hear,  before  the  Easter  recess, 
that  such  an  enlargement  of  the  competition  was  contemplated. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  was  happy  to  be  able  to  reply,  that  the 
morning  after  the  discussion  took  place  in  the  Commons,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  House,  it  was  intended  to  alter  the  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  competition  for  the  designs  for  the  New  Law  Courts.  In  the  first  place,  the  prohibition 
imposed  upon  the  competitors  not  to  engage  in  private  practice  for  three  years  was  to  be  abrogated; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  intended  that  the  number  of  competitors  was  to  be  largely  increased. 
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The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  seem  to  be  actuated  with  so  much  of  the  desire  of  improvement 
that  has  lately  “ come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream,  ” and  this  desire  takes  so  singularly  the  shape  of 
a tendency  to  modernizing  everything  that  they  touch,  that  the  traces  of  Mediaeval  Paris  are  gradually 
disappearing,  and  the  buildings  of  that  city  are,  one  after  another,  losing  their  original  character.  It 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  some  interest  might  be  excited  if  the  enquirer  could  be  led  to  examine 
the  traces  of  the  past  that  still  survive ; and  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  appeared  to  me  to  be  especially 
worthy  of  attention,  as  indicating  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  population,  and  as  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  the  times  during  which  they  were  erected,  or  in  which  they  have  been  modified  or 
restored.  In  the  following  paper  it  will  be  my  effort  to  trace  the  past  history  of  the  Paris  churches, 
and  to  notice  the  changes  that  have  successively  come  over  the  French  people  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
class  of  motives,  so  far  as  the  artistic  expression  that  is  given  is  concerned.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
any  order  of  a chronological  nature  is  observed  in  the  subsequent  remarks ; the  various  churches  are 
described  as  they  were  successively  visited  on  the  occasion  of  a late  visit  to  Paris ; styles  and  ages  are 
mixed  in  strange  confusion ; but  this  very  want  of  system  lends  a charm  of  actuality  to  the  class  of 
observations  that  are  called  for  by  the  occasion. 

The  first  church  that  is  thus  brought  under  our  notice  is  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  which  has 
been  lately  disengaged  from  the  strange  mass  of  buildings  that  surrounded  it,  and  has  been  the  object 
of  the  efforts  of  the  town  to  decorate  and  restore  it.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a remain  of  the 
Mediaeval  times,  for  the  spirit  that  has  presided  in  designing  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  is  evidently 
that  of  the  Renaissance,  though  the  proportions  of  the  building,  and  the  general  organization  of  it,  are 
decidedly  Gothic,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  Mediaeval.  Like  many  of  the  churches  in  Paris,  also, 
the  west  front  of  St.  Eustache  is  a two-storied,  semi-classical  screen,  that  harmonizes  as  well  as  it  may 
with  the  internal  disposition  of  the  church  ; but  which  is  a rather  picturesque  specimen  of  the  taste  of 
the  first  years  of  Louis  XV.  The  body  of  the  church,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1532,  (it  is 
said  under  the  direction  of  Dominique  de  Cortone,  commonly  called  Boccador,  the  architect  of  the 
original  portion  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,)  is  composed  of  a large  Latin  cross,  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  the  transepts ; to  which  the  aisles  are  added,  in  a double  row,  and  the  lateral 
chapels  are  introduced  wherever  the  plan  of  the  building  would  admit  them ; the  Lady  Chapel  is 
complete,  in  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  west  end  is  a distinct  composition  designed  by 
Moreau,  architect  of  the  city,  in  the  year  1754.  The  nave  has  five  arches;  the  transept  has  two,  with 
the  length  of  the  lateral  chapel  in  addition;  the  choir  has  three  arches,  in  the  part  before  the  semi- 
circular apsis  which  is  constituted  with  five  arches;  the  whole  of  this  is  continued  up,  and  it  forms  a 
triforium  and  a clerestory,  which  allows  the  thrust  of  the  roof  to  be  carried  down  to  the  walls  of  the 
lateral  chapels  l»y  a series  of  flying  buttresses.  It  is  very  singular  to  observe  the  evident  attempt  that 
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was  made  by  the  architect  to  reconcile  the  classical  details  that  he  was  led  to  adopt  with  the  spirit  of 
the  old  architects ; all  the  details  are,  in  fact,  designed  in  the  strictest  style  of  the  Renaissance  as 
practised  in  France,  but  they  are  adapted  with  marvellous  skill  to  the  principles  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  cathedral  buildings  of  the  past  ages.  There  are,  in  this  church,  columns  formed  of  unions  of 
pilasters,  and  bases,  surmounted  with  their  cornices,  which  are  repeated  in  the  height,  so  as  to  afford 
the  springing  of  the  pointed  arches  that  span  the  nave.  The  marked  transitional  character  of  this 
building  is,  in  fact,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  composition,  and  it  has  been  studiously  preserved 
throughout  the  recent  works  for  the  repairs  and  re-decoration' of  this  church. 

The  works  that  have  lately  been  undertaken  for  the  completion  and  embellishment  of  St. 
Eustache  are  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
French  proceed  in  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  structures.  Encaustic  painting,  gilding,  oil 
painting,  and  stained  glass  are  employed  in  lavish  profusion ; the  sculpture  is  restored  in  about  the  style 
of  the  times  in  which  the  church  was  built ; and  the  wood-work  is  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original.  But  with  all  this,  there  lacks  the  air  of  a reality.  Generally  speaking,  the  tone  of  the 
decorations  is,  in  this  church,  more  rich,  and  consequently  more  favourable,  than  is  customary  amongst 
the  French  architects  at  the  present  day ; which  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  number  of 
the  oil  paintings,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  building  receives  a flood  of  light,  from  its  position  immediately 
upon  the  Halles  Centrales.  But  the  effect  of  the  decorations  is,  on  the  whole,  cold ; for  the  greenish 
tints  that  prevail  in  the  stained  glass  tend  to  diminish  the  warmth  that  would  otherwise  be  communicated 
by  the  oil  painting.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  organ  case,  in  particular ; it  is  a noble  specimen  of 
joiner’s  work,  and  in  good  keeping  with  the  surrounding  objects ; it  is,  however,  too  laboured,  and 
wants  spontaneity  of  feeling ; which  reproach  may,  by  the  way,  be  addressed  to  all  the  works  recently 
executed  in  this  church. 

The  church  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerois  is  the  next  monument  of  the  middle  ages  that  we  come  to, 
and  it  is  more  decidedly  Mediaeval  in  its  design  than  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.  It  is  built  in  the 
style  that  immediately  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  Flamboyant,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
erected  under  the  English  occupation,  about  the  year  1423 ; but  there  is  little  trace  of  the  influence  of 
the  invaders.  In  the  month  of  February,  1831,  the  mob  plundered  and  devastated  this  building,  but  it 
was  repaired  and  restored  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church,  under  the  care  of  M.  Baltard,  in  1837  : 
subsequently,  it  has  been  cleared  of  the  houses  that  were  built  against  it,  and  the  strange  jumble  of  the 
Marie  of  the  Arrondissement  has  been  erected,  with  its  tower,  by  the  side.  The  church  of  St.  Germain 
l’Auxerois  is  remarkable  for  the  entrance,  being  under  a porch,  composed  of  three  large  arches,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  that  have  muniment  arms  over  them ; the  entrance  to  the  main  building  is  at  the  back  of 
the  porch,  which  has  been  painted  in  fresco,  (unsuccessfully  it  may  be  added,)  and  the  door  cases  are 
ornamented  with  niches  and  carvings  in  great  profusion.  The  double  aisles  are  marked  in  this  church, 
with  the  lateral  chapels;  and  there  is  a transept  separating^ the  choir  from  the  nave;  but  the  effect  ot 
the  building  is  low,  and  crowded,  and  the  recent  works  executed  here  have  rather  increased  this  eflect. 
The  details  of  the  foliage,  and  of  the  mouldings  are,  however,  very  charming,  and  the  tracery  of  the 
the  windows  and  doors  is  well  worthy  of  study;  altogether,  the  church  of  St.  Germain  merits  a careful 
examination  ; the  great  rose  window,  and  the  fafade  towards  the  west,  especially.  This  is  the  chapel  "t 
the  Louvre,  and  derives  an  interest  from  that  fact. 

St.  Germain  des  Pres  is  nearly  the  oldest  building  in  Paris.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  Abbe  Morard,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  11  bo  that 
the  dedication  of  the  church  took  place.  There  remain  many  of  the  original  parts  ot  the  work, 
particularly  about  the  great  tower  and  the  arches  of  the  nave ; but  there  have  been  subsequent  additions, 
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which  appear  to  have  been  principally  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  1653  there  were 
considerable  works  executed,  and  these  last  are  easily  distinguishable  on  account  of  the  imitation  of 
classical  antiquity  that  then  prevailed.  The  plan  of  this  church  is  of  a Latin  cross,  arranged  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  Paris  churches,  with  five  arches  in  the  nave,  that  rise  above  the  two  side  aisles,  on 
either  side,  with  a clerestory.  This  is  succeeded  by  a transept,  that  is  made  of  the  width  of  the  lateral 
chapels  in  addition ; and  the  choir  is  continued  with  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  the  side  aisles,  and 
die  chapels,  for  the  space  of  four  openings,  where  it  is  terminated  with  a circular  apsis  that  allows  the 
Lady  Chapel  to  be  formed  behind  the  altar  ; the  apsis  has  six  arches.  The  entrance  is  under  the  great 
tower,  situated  at  the  western  end,  and  the  doorway  is  a good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
of  the  building  the  original  part;  the  length,  including  the  space  occupied  by  this  tower,  is  about 
98  metres,  and  the  width  of  the  church,  without  including  the  lateral  chapels,  is  about  32  metres. 
The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  strongly  marked  by  the  style  of  the  Romanesque  period, 
but  the  arches  of  the  apsis  are  of  a later  period ; it  is  remarkable  that  the  centre  lines  of  the  choir  and 
of  the  nave  do  not  correspond  in  direction,  the  axis  of  the  choir  inclines  a little  to  the  south.  The 
general  character  of  the  architecture  of  this  church  may  be  said  to  be  Romanesque,  though  some  of  the 
details  are  of  the  early  pointed  style ; and  the  history  of  the  development  of  French  architecture  can 
very  well  be  studied  here. 

But  in  this  case,  again,  the  modern  restorers  have  been  at  work,  with  all  their  restless  desire  to 
make  everything  look  new  and  perfect.  The  carving  of  the  capitals,  and  the  other  places  where  foliage 
is  introduced,  has  been  ruthlessly  modernized  ; the  painting  of  the  walls  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  the  same  persons  who  have  spoilt  the  effect  of  the  churches  by  their  injudicious  assortment  of 
colours ; whilst  the  stained  glass  is  introduced  without  any  reference  to  the  original  design  of  the 
building,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  employing  that  material,  whether  it  had  been  originally  employed, 
or  no.  The  works  of  sculpture,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  executed  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
treat  the  designing  of  the  ornaments  that  they  are  employed  upon  as  works  that  may  occupy  their 
whole  soul ; they  want  the  informing  spirit , and  their  works  are  stiff  and  lifeless,  though  very  correct, 
'flic  paintings  that  are  executed  in  the  chapels  are  obliged  to  be  toned  down  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
church,  and  this  is  of  the  universal  greenish  grey  tone  now  universally  adopted  in  Paris.  The  decorations 
<>f  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  in  fact,  are  clever  imitations,  they  are  nothing  more  ; and  they  leave  upon  the 
mind  of  the  enquirer  the  impression  of  incongruity;  the  more  so,  because  he  must  know  that  the  lavish 
w:i>te  of  decoration  that  is  thus  displayed  could  never  have  formed  part  of  the  original  design.  The 
care  that  has  been  employed  in  designing  and  carrying  out  these  works  of  restoration  is,  however, 
beyond  all  praise  ; and  it  cannot  be  too  urgently  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  home. 

The  churches  of  Ste.  Clothilde,  of  St.  Sulpice,  of  the  Pantheon,  are  objects  of  interest,  but  they  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  lecture;  and  so  we  will  pass  them  by,'  after  noticing  the 
singular  jubc  and  the  cul  dt  tampc  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  and  the  decidedly  Renaissance  character  of 
that  building,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  church  of  St.  Severin.  This  is  situated  in  a narrow  street  near 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  it  comes  immediately  upon  the  footpath,  the  entrance  being  on  the  west 
front,  and  under  the  tower  which  rises  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  style  of  the  church  is  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  in  France  is  characterized  by  great  richness  of  tracery, 
but  rather  a thinness  of  ornamentation;  the  precise  date  of  the  building  is  about  the  year  1439.  The 
plan  consists  of  a nave  and  choir  surrounded  by  a double  aisle,  and  lateral  chapels  that  occupy  the 
whole  space  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  church  stands;  there  are  eight  arches  leading  up  to  the  apsis 
that  occupies  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  has  five  arches;  the  arches  are  struck  from  two  centres,  and 
they  are  continued  up  in  the  clerestory  window,  without,  however,  any  triforium.  The  altar  piece  is  a 
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gleat  deal  talked  about,  but  it  is  a poor  thing,  composed  of  marble  and  bronze  in  the  worst  possible  style 
of  rococo  architecture ; the  chapels  and  confessionals  are  also  finished  in  the  same  style ; and  though  the 
municipal  authorities  have  taken  care  of  the  building,  it  has  been  left  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
parishioners,  who  have  neglected  the  works  of  restoration  that  are  so  prodigally  lavished  elsewhere. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  church  of  St.  Severin  has  more  the  character  of  a parish  church 
than  the  majority  of  those  that  we  have  noticed,  and  the  original  design  has  been  less  interfered  with 
than  has  been  generally  the  case.  The  sharpness  and  the  perfection  with  which  the  carving  of  this 
church  is  preserved  is  very  remarkable ; and  it  certainly  argues  that  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
selection  of  the  stone  in  the  commencement. 

Beyond  the  church  of  St.  Severin  the  observer  meets  with  a peculiar  monument  that  serves  in  its 
present  mutilated  state  as  the  chapel  for  the  Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  name  of  St.  Julien  des  Pauvres. 
This  building  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  remains  almost  intact  at  the  present  day.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  that  are  separated  by  a double  range  of  four  columns  in  front  of 
the  altar,  which  is  placed  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  semi-circular  apsis  to  allow  of  the  placing  of 
tribunes  behind  it ; this  has  necessitated  the  formation  of  two  more  arches,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  side  aisles  are  terminated  with  semi-circular  chapels.  The  height  of  this  chapel  is  small,  but  such 
as  it  is,  it  has  evidently  given  way  under  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave ; for  the  thrust  is 
counteracted  by  large  buttresses  built  against  the  abutments  on  the  outside.  The  columns  that  support 
the  nave,  and  the  clerestory  windows,  are  good  specimens  of  the  eleventh  century  work ; they  are 
carefully  profiled,  as  are  all  the  arch,  door,  and  window  mouldings  ; but  there  is  little  attempt  at 
decoration,  other  than  that  which  would  arise  from  proportion  in  this  building.  This  church  has  by 
some  lucky  accident  escaped  the  attention  of  the  official  restorers;  and  it  therefore  constitutes  an  object 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of  Mediaeval  antiquity.  Dulaure  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a 
spring  that  was  famed  for  the  miraculous  cures  it  effected,  which  rose  near  the  altar  of  this  chapel ; it  is 
not  at  present  used  in  any  way. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris  next  claims  the  attention  of  the  observer.  It  would  be  a work  of  far  too 
much  time,  at  present,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  this  celebrated  building,  yet  the  interest  of 
the  subject  is  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  dwelling  on  it.  The  cathedral  was  built  by  the 
care  of  Maurice  de  Sully,  and  the  works  were  commenced  about  the  year  1163 ; but  they  “ dragged  their 
slow  length  along,”  so  that  it  was  about  three  hundred  years  before  they  were  completed.  It  was  founded 
upon  a bed  of  gravel,  and  no  piles  were  introduced ; in  the  beginning,  it  was  raised  by  thirteen  steps  out 
of  the  ground,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  has  been  since  elevated,  and  the  access  to  the  building 
is  by  steps  leading  downwards.  Its  length  is  about  130  metres;  its  width,  measured  at  the  window 
which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  is  of  48  metres ; its  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  arches,  is  35  metres  nearly ; the  western  front,  which  is  the  glory  of  French  Mediaeval 
architecture,  is  about  40  metres  wide,  and  80  metres  high,  to  the  top  of  the  towers.  It  is  impossible  U 
describe  the  effect  of  this  imposing  mass,  which  consists  of  three  entrances  upon  the  ground  floor, 
surmounted  by  a gallery  filled  with  statues  of  the  kings  and  celebrities  of  France ; this  again  serves  as 
a basement  to  the  rose  window  of  the  nave,  and  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  side  aisles,  and  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  composition  is  crowned  with  a lofty  gallery,  of  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century : 
these  serve  in  their  turn  as  the  base  of  the  square  towers  that  terminate  the  composition,  and  they  are 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
The  entrance  under  the  northern  tower  is  remarkable  for  the  representation  of  the  zodiac,  that  is 
sculptured  around  the  head  of  the  door,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Chil  d 
is  introduced  in  place  of  the  traditional  figure  of  Ceres ; the  other  doorways  are  adorned  with  a 
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profusion  of  statues  and  sculptured  ornaments,  which  have  been  sadly  mutilated  in  the  course 
of  the  various  revolutions  that  Paris  has  undergone.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
statues  that  filled  the  niches  of  the  first  floor  gallery  ; and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
architects  who  have  been  from  time  to  time  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  this  building  should  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  replacing  of  the  statues.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  they  may  not 
have,  in  many  cases,  substituted  what  is  merely  modern  work  for  the  antiquarian  interest  that  always 
attaches  itself  to  the  original  sculpture  ; and  the  long  rows  of  statues  are,  in  fact,  devoid  of  all 
archaeological  feeling;  they  are  too  new,  too  perfect,  though  they  are  very  beautiful  in  themselves. 
This  reproach  of  restoring  everything  to  the  original  state  is,  indeed,  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole  of 
the  operations  that  have  been  carried  on  of  late  under  the  orders  of  M.  Viollet  Leduc,  in  spite  of  the 
skill  which  he  has  displayed,  and  in  spite  of  the  excellent  taste  with  which  the  art  sculptors  have 
endeavoured  to  inspire  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  design. 

However,  the  beauty  of  Notre  Dame  is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  west  front ; it  is  as  remarkable 
in  the  elevation  of  the  sides  of  the  transepts,  and  of  the  absidal  ends,  as  in  any  other  parts.  The  great 
rose  windows  that  fill  in  the  transepts  are  very  remarkable  for  their  original  design,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  been  restored ; and  the  flying  buttresses  that  are  carried  from  the  choir,  the  nave,  and 
the  apsis,  are  as  singularly  beautiful.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  taste  of  the  sacristy, 
the  Lady  Chapel,  the  capitular  buildings,  and  the  fontaine  d’Archeveiche,  that  have  been  lately  built  on 
the  situation  of  the  buildings  destroyed  in  1831 ; but  there  can  be  none  whatever  about  the  extreme 
grandeur  and  picturesqueness  of  effect  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  cathedral,  when  viewed  from  the  north- 
east, or  from  the  south.  It  is  imposing  and  grand  in  the  extreme  ; detail  is  lost  in  the  general  effect ; 
and  the  observer  only  begins  to  dwell  upon  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  parts  when  he  is  fatigued  with 
the  impression  of  the  whole.  The  laying  bare  the  cathedral  from  all  surrounding  buildings  has,  it  must 
!>e  confessed,  added  greatly  to  this  effect,  and  Englishmen  must  blush  when  they  compare  the  conduct  of 
the  Parisian  municipality  with  that  of  their  own  country,  which  allows  their  places  of  public  worship  to 
be  disfigured  by  the  mean  buildings  of  commerce.  Shortly  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the 
bouses  that  obstruct  the  view  of  Notre  Dame  from  the  north-west,  will  disappear,  and  the  whole  building 
will  stand  forth  in  all  its  glory.  It  is  ungracious,  when  so  much  is  done  for  the  preservation,  and  the 
di '•engagement  of  the  building,  to  carp  at  the  measures  of  detail;  but  I would  suggest  that  M.  Viollet 
Leduc  is  “ righteous  overmuch,”  in  repairing  the  inevitable  traces  of  time  upon  the  ornaments  of  the 
exterior.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  M.  Leduc  has  made  an  essay  of  Dalemagne’s  system  of  sili- 
cating  tin*  stones  that  are  beginning  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay  ; and  that  he  has  succeeded,  apparently, 
very  well  in  attaining  his  object.  The  atmosphere  of  Paris  is,  however,  so  essentially  different  from 
that  of  London,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  that  operation  in  the  case  of  the 
sculpture  of  Notre  Dame,  for  its  application  in  London. 

In  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  there  is  given  great  effect  by  the  immense  height  of  the  central 
opening  forming  the  nave,  the  transepts,  and  the  choir,  and  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  is  carried  round.  The  plan  of  this  church  is,  as  usual,  composed  of  a central  nave  and  choir, 
and  a double  aisle  on  either  side,  followed  by  lateral  chapels,  whose  walls  act  to  receive  the  flying 
buttresses  that  bring  down  the  thrust  of  the  central  vaulting.  The  style  of  the  interior  is,  in  the  greater 
part,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  has  been  recently  restored  with  all  M.  Viollet  Leduc’s  care  and 
attention  to  detail.  The  woodwork  of  the  choir  is,  however,  a modern  work,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII, 
which  M.  Leduc  has  had  the  good  taste  to  preserve,  in  all  its  contradiction  to  the  original  design, 
hut  in  its  expression  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  epoch  of  its  execution,  which,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
sentiment  to  be  observed  in  the  works  of  restoration.  There  are  some  detached  monuments,  and  some 
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pulpits  and  confessionals  in  the  nave,  which  are  of  doubtful  authority,  but  the  carving  of  the  wall  of  the 
choir  may  be  particularly  noticed.  This  part  of  the  church  was  executed  by  Jean  Lavi,  rnason  of  Notre 
Dame,  assisted  by  his  nephew,  Jean  Boutelier,  and  they  were  finished,  it  appears,  in  1351 ; the  subjects 
that  are  represented  are  principally  taken  from  the  New  Testament  History,  and  they  are  treated  with  the 
naievete  and  the  breadth  of  handling,  that  marks  the  sculpture  of  the  west  front.  The  sculpture,  and 
the  iron  and  bronze  work,  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII,  is,  however,  very  much  in  contradiction  with  the 
taste  of  this  sculpture,  as  was  said  before;  and  there  is  a u geu-gaw”  air  about  the  decorations  that  have 
survived  from  the  ceremonies  of  Napoleon’s  time,  and  the  recent  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  clash  singularly  with  our  modern  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  the  decorations  of  a Gothic 
cathedral.  All  this  is  a matter  of  taste ; nevertheless,  the  principles  that  have  guided  M.  Leduc  in  the 
decorations  of  this  church  seem  to  me  liable  to  very  considerable  exception.  The  columns  of  the  nave 
and  choir  are,  all  of  them,  restored  with  a cement  that  attains  a considerable  degree  of  hardness,  so  that 
they  are,  in  a manner,  restored  to  their  original  state ; the  paving  is  encausticed ; the  walls  are  painted 
in  the  style  that  is  so  common  in  France  now-a-days,  which  consists  in  diapers,  sky  blue,  flowers  and 
architectural  ornaments ; the  windows  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass  that  is  marked  by  the  prevailing 
greenish  grey  tone,  and  which  communicates  a cold,  disagreeable  hue  to  everything  around.  There 
are  some  pictures  in  the  various  chapels,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance,  as  far  as  regards  the 
mass  of  their  colour,  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  stained  glass ; and  I confess  that,  to  me  at  least, 
the  general  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  recent  operations  of  M.  Viollet  Leduc,  is  a rather 
disappointing  one.  I would  distinctly  desire  it  to  be  undei’stood  that  I waive  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
upon  the  propriety  of  many  details  that  have  lately  been  executed  for  the  replacing  the  original  work,  for 
I think  that  M.  Leduc  is  so  eminent  an  authoi'ity  in  this  matter  that  he  may  be  left  to  his  own  sense  of 
responsibility  as  to  when  to  restore,  and  when  to  replace ; but  I think  that  the  general  tone  which  is 
given  to  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  very  crude.  The  worst 
of  this  is,  that  the  influence  and  the  authoi’ity  of  M.  Leduc  has  prevailed  in  the  restoration  of  the  other 
churches ; and  traces  of  the  same  spirit  may  be  perceived  in  the  works  that  have  lately  been  executed 
in  St.  Eustache,  St.  Gei'main  l’Auxerois,  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  &c. 

It  is  singular,  with  this  tendency  to  the  introduction  of  a greenish  grey  tone  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Gothic  buildings  confided  to  his  care,  M.  Viollet  Leduc  should  have  so  completely  abandoned  the  system 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  goi’geous  works  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  history  of  this  monument,  which  is  the  next  in  order,  and  in  locality,  to  Notre  Dame,  is 
well  known ; it  was  ei’ected  as  a shrine  to  enclose  the  Crown  of  Thorns  that  St.  Louis  had  purchased  of 
Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year  1239.  The  chapel  was  built  under  the  orders  ot 
Piei’re  de  Morrtreuil,  between  the  years  1242  and  1248  ; it  is  in  two  stages,  the  under  one  being  intended 
to  serve  as  the  chapel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  although  it  is  now  sadly  desecrated,  and 
the  upper  one  being  the  shrine  for  the  precious  relicts  that  St.  Louis  desii’ed  to  honour.  The  effect  of 
the  lower  building  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a crypt,  in  fact,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  A irgin ; the 
upper  chapel  is,  however,  the  great  object  of  interest.  It  is  approached  through  a porch,  which  is 
continued  by  a staircase  on  one  side,  that  gives  access  from  the  bottom  level ; the  plan  is  very  simple,  it 
consists  of  a large  hall,  with  a polygonal  apsis,  that  is  36  metres  in  length,  and  9 metres  wide ; the 
height  of  the  two  stories,  from  the  soil  to  the  angle  of  the  ridge,  is  also  36  metres,  so  that  the  height 
of  this  building  is  equal  to  the  length.  In  the  interior,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  surface  that  is  not 
covered  with  decorations  in  encaustic  tile,  enamelled  ware,  gold  molding,  stained  glass,  &c. , in  fact, 
the  prodigality  with  which  the  decorative  skill  of  the  architect  has  been  lavished  upon  this  monument 
passes  all  belief.  The  tone  of  the  colour  that  is  thus  conveyed  is,  it  may  be  added,  warm  aim 
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harmonious  in  the  extreme ; and  the  effect  is  markedly  increased  by  the  careful  manner  in  -which  the 
.stained  glass  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  may  afford  the 
English  student  matter  of  reflection  upon  the  progressive  development  of  style  in  the  Mediaeval  times, 
to  observe  how  this  building,  which  was  erected  before  the  Temple  Church,  in  London,  bears  traces  of  the 
future  development  of  the  style  of  the  ornamental  perpendicular,  which  did  not  prevail  in  England  until 
long  after  it  had  flourished  here ; for  the  ornaments  that  are  introduced  in  the  windows  and  doorways,  the 
tracery,  &c.,  that  appears  in  the  windows,  are  of  the  most  advanced  character.  The  French  Government 
have  lately  devoted  great  -sums  to  the  restoration  of  this  monument,  which  have  been  laid  out  with 
singular  skill  by  M.  Viollet  Leduc,  who  has  evidently  made  this  a labour  of  love.  The  carpentry  of  the 
turret  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  French  people  now  execute  works  of  this  kind; 
and  the  tribune  and  tabernacle  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  they  are  designed  in  a thin  and  poor  style  compared  with  the  joiner’s  work  of  the 
same  period  in  England.  Altogether,  the  Ste.  Chapelle  is  an  exquisite  gem  ; and  its  restoration  must 
be  considered  the  great  title  to  fame  of  that  most  eminent  artist,  Viollet  Leduc;  the  works  of  restoration 
are  nearly  finished,  and  the  chapel  will  soon  be  dedicated  again  to  divine  service. 

The  church  of  St.  Gervais  may  be  noticed  next  in  this  review  of  the  Mediaeval  antiquities  of  Paris, 
although  the  frontispiece  of  the  building  is  the  work  of  Jacques  Desbrosses,  and  was  finished  in  the  year 
1621.  The  interior  of  this  church  is,  however,  a fine  specimen  of  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  Flamboyant  architecture  in  France,  and  the  changes  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Medievalists  may  very  clearly  be  perceived  in  the  works  that  were  executed  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI,  about  the  year  1420.  The  vaulting  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  bold,  and  presents  many 
features  of  interest,  as  in  the  introduction  of  numerous  culs  de  lampes ; the  stained  glass  is  peculiar, 
and  was  executed,  partly  in  1530,  upon  the  designs  by  Pinaigrier,  and  partly  in  1587,  upon  those  of 
Jean  Cousin;  but  the  great  interest  in  this  building  is  attached  to  the  triptych  in  one  of  the  lateral 
chapels,  that  is  attributed  to  Albert  Durer.  The  works  of  St.  Gervaise,  have  also,  to  a great  extent, 
escaped  the  restoring  mania  that  has  seized  the  Corporation  of  Paris,  and  they  exist  nearly  as 
time  and  circumstances  had  left  them. 

Not  so,  however,  the  works  of  that  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Flamboyant  style,  the  church  of 
^t.  Mery.  This  was  built  about  the  year  1520,  when,  by  the  way,  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance 
was  firmly  established  in  France;  but  the  Mediaeval  style  was  preferred  for  this  building,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  south-western  tower  and  the  southern  part  of  the  interior,  which  are  executed  in  a kind  of 
bastard  Italian  style.  The  fayade  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  fighting  that  so  fatally  distinguished 
the  Revolutionary  epoch,  but  it  still  retains  traces  of  supreme  elegance  in  the  foliage  of  the  doors,  and 
the  buttress  that  divide  the  composition,  which  was  formerly  surmounted  with  twelve  statues  of  saints 
or  angels  in  the  gable  of  the  choir.  In  the  interior,  the  usual  Parisian  style  of  disposition  is  adopted, 
and  the  choir  is  accompanied  by  a double  aisle  on  either  side,  that  leads  up  to  a transept  that  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  church.  There  are  lateral  chapels,  on  the  south  side  especially,  which  ai'e  dedicated 
to  our  Lady  and  to  the  Dead  ; but  the  architecture  of  these  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  is  of  the  worst  time  of  the  rococo  style  of  Louis  XV.  The  decorations  of  the  choir  are 
also  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  recorded  to  be  the  work  of  the  Brothers  Slodtz; 
they,  and  the  exquisite  details  of  the  facade,  have  hitherto  escaped  from  the  “restorers”  of  the  town 
( duncil ; how  long  they  will  do  so,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  resources  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which 
seems  determined  to  put  a new  face  upon  every  building,  as  was  proved  by  the  attempts  that  they 
have  lately  made  to  restore  the  church  of  St.  Leu.  This  is  a small  church,  that  lies  a little  to  the  north- 
west of  St.  Mery,  last  noticed,  and  immediately  upon  the  line  of  the  Boulevart  Sebastopol.  It  is  a 
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tolerable  specimen,  in  its  restored  state,  of  the  Renaissance;  but  it  is  so  “ spick  and  span  ” new  that  it 
entirely  loses  the  interest  that  grows  from  associations,  and  leaves  the  mind  without  any  of  the  feelings 
that  we  usually  attach  to  a place  of  worship. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  cles  Champs  is  a curious  specimen  of  the  late  Flamboyant  style,  passing 
into  the  style  of  the  Renaissance;  it  was  begun  in  the  year  1420,  but  was  completely  altered  in  1575 
to  what  it  now  is,  in  the  greater  part  at  least.  It  is  rather  out  of  proportion,  as  the  length  is  considerable 
compared  with  its  width;  it  is  composed  of  a nave,  or  choir,  and  the  double  aisles  on  either  side,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  arches  springing  directly  from  the  shafts  of  the  columns  without  the  intervention 
of  any  capital  on  the  side  of  the  nave,  which  is  part  of  the  original  building.  The  rest  of  the  interior 
does  not  present  any  interest ; it  is  of  much  more  modern  style  than  the  part  just  noticed,  and  is  a tame 
specimen  of  the  decorations  that  were  in  fashion  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIV  ; the  principal  interest  in 
this  church  is  the  sculpture  of  the  facade,  that  is  much  admired,  though,  I confess,  I cannot  see  much 
to  commend  about  it.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  des  Champs  seems  to  be  destined  soon  to  pass  under 
the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  to  be  as  much  transformed  as  the  rest  of  the  buildings  that 
they  have  employed  their  talents  of  restoration  upon;  for  the  church  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
new  street  that  leads  to  the  old  Marche  du  Temple,  and,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  most  busy  part 
of  Paris. 

But  the  most  important  works  that  have  been  of  late  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  a series  of 
buildings,  or  a conventual  structure,  in  Paris,  are,  without  exception,  the  ones  that  are  connected  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  which  has  taken  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs.  There  is  something  striking  in  the  fate  of 
these  buildings,  for  it  must  furnish  to  the  reflecting  mind  food  for  a comparison  between  the  feelings  of 
those  who, in  the  past,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  the  same  structure  that  their  descendants  devote  to 
eductional  purposes.  The  Temple,  that  once  sounded  with  prayers  and  praise,  now  sounds  with  the  noisy 
clang  of  hydraulic  instruments,  and  the  busy  motions  of  agricultural  machinery  ; while  the  murmurs  of  the 
faithful  are  changed  for  the  anxious  enquiries  of  the  student  of  natural  philosophy.  Even  the  library  of 
this  Institution  might  point  a moral,  as  it  is  housed  in  the  refectory  of  the  ancient  convent,  and  the  monks 
might  find  their  places  filled  with  the  diligent  enquirers  into  the  history  of  human  progress  in  arts  and 
sciences.  It  may  be  that  there  is  something  appropriate  in  this  change  of  destination ; at  any  rate,  it 
has  furnished  the  motive  of  the  complete  restoration  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  conventual  establishment 
of  St.  Martin  des  Champs. 

These  works  have  been  directed  by  M.  Yaudoyer,  in  the  mixed  spirit  of  the  love  of  antiquity,  and 
the  desire  of  introducing  as  far  as  possible  the  principles  of  architecture  that  are  at  present  in  fashion 
in  Paris,  that  so  strangely  characterizes  the  French  authorities.  In  the  new  buildings,  and  in  much  of 
the  old  which  has  forcedly  been  modified  to  suit  the  actual  wants  of  the  establishment,  the  taste  of 
M.  Yaudoyer  may  be  at  once  recognized;  and  it  is  marked  with  the  usual  amount  of  care  and  attention 
to  detail,  but  with  the  neglect  of  general  effect,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mass,  and  the  shallow  profiling 
of  the  mouldings,  which  characterize  that  artist’s  productions,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
more  by  the  study  of  the  Renaissance  than  by  the  more  vigorous  Mediaeval  period.  The  Library  of  the 
Conservatoire  is,  however,  as  before  said,  housed  in  the  singular  hall  that  served  as  a refectory,  and  it 
has  been  fitted  up  in  strict  conformity  with  the  original  design,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  new  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  hall  is  divided  by  a range  of  pillars,  that  are  models 
of  lightness  and  elegance,  upon  which  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  carried.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  care  and  attention  with  which  the  works  for  reinstating  the  decorations  oi  the  walls,  the 
stained  glass  of  the  windows,  the  encaustic  paving  of  the  floor,  and  the  presses  that  surround  the  walls, 
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are  executed.  To  me  there  is  a disagreeable  tone  prevalent  in  the  effect  of  the  colouring  adopted ; hut 
this  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  the  diapason  once  adopted,  so  to  speak,  the  skill  with  which  all  is  made 
to  harmonize  with  it,  must  be  admitted  without  reserve.  But  it  is  in  the  chapel  that  M.  Yaudoyer  has 
displayed  the  greatest  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ancient  buildings  to  the  modern  usages.  The  plan 
of  this  building  is  very  simple  5 it  is  a choir,  terminated  with  a polygonal  apsis,  very  lofty,  and  covered 
with  a vaulted  roof,  which  has  been  restored  and  the  walls  decorated,  and  the  windows  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  French  school  of  medievalists.  All  around, 
there  are  arranged  the  models  of  the  hydraulic,  the  agricultural,  and  the  industrial  machinery,  that  are 
known  at  the  present  day ; and  these  models  are  upon  a scale  of  such  a size  as  to  admit  of  their  actual 
working ; thus  affording  the  best  lesson  that  can  be  read  to  the  intelligent  labouring  man,  for  whose 
instruction  they  are  assembled  here.  The  tone  of  the  colouring  of  this  building  is  rather  warmer 
than  that  generally  adopted  in  Paris,  and  therefore  is  more  pleasing;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  of 
this  magnificent  restoration  is  satisfactory  in  the  extreme,  if  we  can  divest  our  mind  of  the  thought 
of  the  profanation  of  God’s  house  by  turning  it  into  an  industrial  museum.  The  manner  in  which 
M.  Yaudoyer  has  introduced  the  glazed  tiles,  in  the  roofing,  may  be  noticed  in  passing ; it  is  in 
character  with  the  architecture  of  the  original  buildings,  and  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  rest  of 
the  work. 

I have  omitted  to  notice  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie  that  has  so  signally  marked  the 
operations  of  the  municipality  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the  works  for  forming  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
because  this  restoration  seems  to  me  to  be  too  much  marked  with  the  love  of  changing  old  things  for 
new  which  prevails  in  Paris  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  remainder  of  a most  beautiful  monument  of 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Flamboyant  style  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  it  has  been  restored  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  as  far  as 
French  taste  is  concerned.  The  basement  has  even  been  added,  and  the  tower  now  stands  isolated 
without  the  buildings  with  which  it  was  associated,  and  thus  seems  to  be  without  a motive  for  its 
existence.  All  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  course  of  this  restoration  has,  in  fact,  been  marked  by  a 
strict  archaeological  spirit  as  far  as  the  tower  itself  is  concerned;  but  there  is  about  the  whole  structure 
too  much  of  an  effort,  there  is  too  much  of  the  desire  to  reproduce  a Mediaeval  monument  in  all  the 
newness  of  modern  work  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  an  artist.  It  may  be  that  there  is  somewhat  of  hyper- 
criticism  is  thus  finding  fault  with  the  operations  of  the  city  architects  in  this  case ; but  I think  that 
there  are  few  lovers  of  antiquity  who  would  not  join  me  in  the  expression  of  regret  that  so  much  time, 
money  and  ingenuity  should  have  been  wasted  in  making  the  ruined  tower  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie 
a kind  of  watch  tower  upon  the  line  of  the  new  Boulevart.  Everything  about  it  is  too  new,  in  fact; 
everything  is  perfect,  and  every  detail  is  without  defect. 

In  tin*  remaining  parts  of  Paris,  the  only  work  of  the  Mediaeval  period  that  I am  acquainted  with 
i'  the  Church  of  Montmartre,  which  is  a tolerably  well  preserved  specimen  of  twelfth  century  work,  and 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  care  of  the  town  architects.  It  is  composed  of  a nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
which  are  all  terminated  in  circular  apsides,  that  are  appropriated  to  the  service  of  our  Lady,  and  to  two 
small  chapels.  The  altar  is  advanced  into  the  body  of  the  church  to  admit  of  this  use,  and  also  to 
admit  the  formation  of  a tribune  behind  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  nuns  of  Montmartre  to 
a'si.st  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  length  of  the  chapel  beyond  the  high  altar  has  been  considerably 
reduced  since  this  building'  was  erected;  but  with  all  this,  the  height  is  very  disportioned  to  the  width, 
>r  length — and  the  effect  of  the  building  is  very  barn-like;  still  the  evident  marks  of  antiquity  that  this 
building  retains  gives  it  a peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  an  antiquarian  and  archaeologist.  As  for  the 
other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Paris,  they  are  I think  all  of  a date  subsequent  to  the  times  that  I have 
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fixed  for  this  notice,  and  they  are  all  of  the  period  during  which  the  semi-classical  school  that  prevailed 
in  France  since  the  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne.  It  may  be  that  I have  neglected  some  of  the 
College  chapels,  and  that  I may  have  overlooked  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  that  lie  hidden  in 
the  dark  streets  of  the  Cite ; but  I trust  that  you  will  excuse  me  on  the  score  that  I only  meant  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  most  accessible  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Paris.  The  churches  of  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  du  Roule,  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  de  la 
Madelaine,  de  I’Annunciation,  de  F Assumption,  de  St.  Louis  en  l’Isle,  de  St.  Paul,  de  St.  Antoine, 
des  Bernardins,  de  la  Rue  d’Enfer,  de  la  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  &c.,  are  all  worthy  of  notice  in  their 
particular  ways;  but  they  are  designedly  left  out  in  this  present  review,  which  is  meant  to  be  of  the 
Mediaeval  period  only,  that  is  so  fast  disappearing  under  the  levelling  influences  of  the  age.  It  is  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  record  the  state  of  these  buildings  before  the  period  of  their  restoration  that 
I have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  to  them. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  principles  that  have  guided  the  French  architects  in  their  recent  works 
for  the  purpose  of  restoration,  these  two  things  strike  me  as  the  most  questionable  in  the  course  that 
they  have  adopted.  They  attempt  too  much ; and  they  communicate  a general  tone  of  colour  to  tin* 
buildings  that  is,  to  my  eyes  at  least,  a cold  and  disagreeable  one.  It  is  not  the  part  of  the  restorer  to 
replace  every  defective  piece  of  carving,  every  moulding  that  may  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  time, 
or  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  even  to  the  violence  of  men’s  hands.  All  these  destructive  agencies 
may  communicate  an  interest  that  is  of  the  highest  character,  and  their  marks  may  tell  a tale  that  no 
modem  carving  can  replace,  let  it  be  ever  so  skilful.  The  worst  of  this  tendency  to  replace  the  carvings  is, 
that  the  new  work  can  never  have  the  spirit  of  that  it  supersedes  ; it  must  always  be  a copy,  and  therefore 
it  is  stiff  and  formal ; it  lacks  the  spirit  and  the  freedom  of  handling  that  characterized  the  original. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  called  the  attention  of  the  archaeological  world  very  forcibly  to  this  defect,  and  he 
illustrated  it  by  the  works  lately  executed  with  such  perfection  of  mechanical  skill  at  Notre  Dame. 
In  this  case  M.  Viollet  Leduc  can  be  accused  of  having  restored  the  works  of  the  Cathedral  literally  to 
death.  Everything  about  the  building  will  be  new,  sharp,  and  perfect ; there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
the  imagination  to  fill  up,  no  play  for  the  fancy  to  restore  11  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.”  Every 
detail  is  to  be  perfect,  from  the  statues  in  the  niches  of  the  fagade  to  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
that  are  to  be  dubbed  out  to  the  original  size  in  a zinc  cement ; every  moulding  and  foliated  ornament 
are  to  be  replaced,  until  the  mind  loses  all  interest  in  the  modern  work,  if  it  be  ever  so  perfect  a 
“ refaciamento  ” of  the  original  design.  Decidedly  the  French  architects  err  in  restoring  over  much,  but 
it  is  an  error  that  we  in  England  ought  not  to  reproach  them  with,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  state  ot 
some  of  our  noblest  structures,  as,  for  instance,  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster.  It  may  be  that  this 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  work  of  restoration  springs  from  the  organization  of  the  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques , and  the  tendency  of  the  French  mind  to  follow  the  lead  that  is  set  them  by 
those  in  power.  This  is  certain,  that  since  the  organization  of  that  body  the  works  that  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  repairs  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  France  have  been  carried  on  with  vigour,  but  with 
too  much  unity  of  design  ; and  the  tendency  of  all  the  works  of  restoration  has  been  decidedly  towards 
the  introduction  everywhere  of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  shallow  mouldings  and  teeble 
effects. 

The  question  of  taste  in  colour  is  proverbially  one  of  difficult  solution,  but  I cannot  think  that  the 
French  artists  have  solved  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  case.  In  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  it  is  tiue  that 
M.  Viollet  Leduc  has  displayed  consummate  skill  in  the  harmony  that  he  has  impressed  upon  all  the 
decorations  ; but  in  Notre  Dame  he  seems  to  me  to  have  adopted  a low  tone  of  colour  which  is  ven 
unsatisfactory  to  the  eye.  The  works  are  not  finished  in  this  case,  so  that  a judgment  upon  them  is 
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rather  premature  ; the  stained  glass  is,  however,  in  place,  and  it  must  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  when  it  is  completed.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  great  a prevalence 
of  light  green  and  blue  and  yellow  in  the  patterns,  and  the  body  of  the  stained  glass  is  too  often  a 
greenish  white,  which  communicates  its  colour  to  the  whole  mass.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  system 
that  the  French  adopt,  of  producing  their  effect  by  water  colours,  is  likely  to  produce  the  cold  effect  that 
I allude  to;  and  this  is  apparent  not  only  in  their  glass,  but  also  in  the  painted  decorations  of  their  wall 
surfaces.  At  any  rate,  the  decoratious  of  St.  Eustache,  Notre  Dame,  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  seem  to 
me  open  to  objection  on  this  score,  in  variable  degrees,  of  course ; the  decorative  works  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs,  being  designed  for  another  purpose  than  for  public  worship,  are  of  a different  character, 
and  they  are  more  successful.  The  other  churches  mentioned  are  simply  restored  as  far  as  regards  their 
-tone  and  wood  work,  they  have  not  yet  been  tampered  with  by  the  decorator’s  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  they  should  be  at  any  future  time  subject  to  that  fate,  the  French  architects  maybe  led  to  inquire 
into  the  principles  of  taste  in  colour,  and  that  they  may  avoid  in  their  works  about  to  be  executed,  the 
garish,  cold,  and  disagreeable  effect  that  they  have  hitherto  impressed  upon  the  monuments  that  they 
have  restored.  The  motives  of  the  authorities  of  the  present  day  are  thoroughly  good,  they  seek  to 
honour  religion  in  every  manner  that  they  can  ; it  only  remains  for  those  whom  they  employ  to  examine, 
in  a more  catholic  spirit,  the  principles  that  they  introduce  in  the  works  of  restoration,  to  place  those 
works  beyond  criticism.  They  are  so  nearly  right,  that  it  must  be  a matter  of  regret  to  the  man  of  taste 
that  any  exception  can  be  taken  to  their  operations. 

I may  mention  that  in  the  new  churches  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Trinite,  and  in  the  church 
that  is  being  erected  on  the  Boulevart  Robert  Lenoir,  the  architects  have  adopted  a style  that  is  a 
singular  mixture  of  the  Lombardic  and  Renaissance.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  notice  these 
structures,  but  I could  not  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  them  in  this  kind  of  review  of  Paris 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  They  display  great  power  and  originality,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
they  arc  designed  in  any  particular  style  of  the  classical  or  Mediaeval  schools. 

Mr.  Wm.  White,  Fellow,  was  very  sorry  to  say  that  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
st‘i*n  any  of  these  works  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  what  Mr.  Burnell  had  said  with  reference  to 
them.  But  he  thought  they  might  draw  one  or  two  conclusions  from  the  subject  brought  before  them 
this  evening,  and  especially  of  encouragement  as  to  the  work  in  our  own  country  in  comparing  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  the  two  countries;  more  especially  in  one  branch  of  restoration  which  was  men- 
tioned,— that  of  over-restoration,  in  the  excessive  desire  for  primness  and  finish  in  the  old  work  to  make 
it  equal  to  that  of  the  new.  But  though  he  thought  we  were  in  a better  position  in  some  respects  as  to 
the  <■  .nscrvative  desire  for  preserving  old  surfaces  than  they  were  abroad,  yet  he  felt  strongly  that  the  same 
impulses  amongst  the  less  informed  were  as  prevalent  here  as  there.  There  was  quite  as  great  a desire 
everywhere  to  have  that  primness  and  neatness  of  finish  even  in  old  work.  A year  or  two  ago,  when 
the  west  front  of  Winchester  Cathedral  was  scraped  so  beautifully,  some  ladies  were  overheard  to  say  in 
passing,  “ Oh,  when  will  they  whitewash  the  rest  like  this  front?  It  is  so  beautifully  clean  and  white.” 
Then  he  thought  from  the  colouring  he  had  seen  in  modern  French  churches  generally  there  was  gene- 
rally a very  great  deal  too  much  spottiness  and  diffusion  instead  of  breadth  and  massiveness  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  colours.  That  was  especially  the  case  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris;  but  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  paper  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  which  he  spoke  of  being 
attributable  to  the  cold  greenish  glass  introduced  to  so  great  an  extent,  but  rather  to  the  colours  intro- 
duced with  it.  There  was  in  nearly  all  the  French  coloured  glass  too  much  desire  to  imitate  a 
transparency  painting  upon  a cold  ground,  instead  of  having  the  cold  ground  to  break  up  into  multi- 
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tudinous  parts  the  colours  which  required  that  cold  ground  to  bring  them  out,  and  also  to  con- 
tribute their  effect  to  the  surface  colouring  of  the  walls.  Again,  to  his  mind  they  shewed  greatly  too 
much  desire,  in  their  wall  work,  to  put  up  large  panel  or  pictorial  paintings,  for  which  they  required 
a good  light,  instead  of  aiming  at  a general  harmony  of  colouring  throughout  the  building.  He 
thought,  too,  it  must  be  very  evident,  indeed,  from  what  Mr.  Burnell  had  said,  that  the  same  influences 
had  been  at  work  in  the  two  countries,  as  was  illustrated  in  the  general  retrogression  and  revival  of  art 
throughout  the  French  church,  as  it  had  been  in  the  English  church.  People  were  fond  of  saying  that 
abroad  they  had  always  kept  up  their  art  and  so  forth,  simply  because  they  had  kept  up  a great  amount  of 
display  and  gew-gaw  decoration  about  their  altars,  in  opposition,  so  to  say,  to  the  excessive  niggardliness 
and  wretched  coldness  that  there  had  been  exhibited  about  the  altars  of  our  own  churches  : and  he  thought, 
this  retrogression  had  been  gradual  with  that  of  the  architecture.*  He  begged  to  propose  a vote  >>t 
thanks  to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  (Hon.  Sec.)  remarked  that  the  colouring  at  Notre  Dame  could  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a restoration.  [Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  : The  colouring  is  on  the  diapers  and  mouldings.] 
Mr.  SEDDON  had  found  that  in  the  few  remains  of  colouring  in  England  the  true  tints  of  the  old 
colours  were  rarely  followed,  and  they  were  generally  so  garish  in  modern  imitations  and  so  delicate  in 
the  original,  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  restorations. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  Fellow,  desired  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  points  of  some  importance 
which  had,  he  thought,  been  overlooked  both  in  the  paper  and  in  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
upon  it.  The  first  and  chief  was  the  great  and  irremediable  injury  which  such  a system  of  over- 
restoration, as  that  which  Mr.  Burnell  had  described,  inflicted  upon  the  historical  student.  Glowing 
with  veneration  for  the  past,  the  antiquary  visited  one  of  these  scraped  and  renovated  monuments  only 
to  find  the  restoration  so  good  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  quite  sure  what  was  old  and  was  new. 
Standing  before  some  grand  old  tomb,  upon  which  the  effigy  of  some  old  worthy  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  rested  peaceably  for  many  centuries,  how  often  some  trifling  anachronism  or  anomaly 
in  costume  or  armour  served  alone  to  betray  that  the  old  gentleman  after  all  was  only  an  impostor, — a 
child  of  to-day,  instead  of  a chip  of  the  real  old  block.  Even,  if  after  all,  the  figure  had  been  left  intact, 
while  all  around  had  been  renovated,  there  always  remained  the  distracting  doubt  that  all  might  not  be 
quite  right.  It  might  certainly  appear  an  old  figure  ; but  yet  some  trifling  detail  might  betray  that  it  had 
been  tampered  with  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  a modern  statue, 
at  least  in  its  most  essential  particulars,  instead  of  an  old  one.  Thus  it  was  that  the  footprints  of  tune 
were  obliterated,  and  u men  trod  out  their  neighbour’s  landmarks.”  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the 
Saint-Chapelle  and  its  restoration,  Mr.  Wyatt  first  saw  it  in  the  year  1845  while  under  the  hand- 
M.  Lassus.  At  that  time  the  great  vault  had  been  coated  over  with  a deep  colouring  of  blue,  and  a 
commencement  had  been  made  with  the  restoration  of  the  stained  glass.  One  reason  why  tins  decq 
blue  vault  was  in  such  undue  preponderance — as  also  at  St.  Denis — was  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
French  artists  executed  their  mediaeval  polychromatic  decorations  in  oil  instead  of  in  fresco,  buono-tre>o>. 
secco,  or  distemper.  The  want  of  admixture  of  lime  or  of  whitening  in  the  process  adopted  . - 
destructive  to  the  transparency  or  rather  luminosity  of  the  colour.  They  could  not  get  the  same  apt  val- 
ance of  light  if  the  pigments  were  blended  with  any  other  medium  as  they  could  if  they  were  mixed  with 
those  which  had  been  chiefly  used  by  the  mediaeval  painters.  In  estimating  the  value,  merits,  or  demem- 


* Not  that  the  English  neglected  the  adornment  of  the  e^st  ends  of  their  churches,  according  to  their  . t ■ 

seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ; but  there  was  the  same  system  prevalent  in  the  church  abroad  a;  in  oui 
blocking  up  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  by  some  hideous  erection. — W.  M . 
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of  their  earlier  restorations,  members  should  recollect  the  difficulty  which  the  French  had  laboured  under 
of  suddenly  creating  a school  not  only  of  efficient  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  but  of  handicraftsmen 
as  well.  They  began  to  restore  about  the  year  1840, — stirred  a good  deal  to  the  task  by  antiquaries 
such  as  Potier,  Langlois,  De  Caumont,  Du  Sommerard,  the  Baron  Taylor,  &c.,  and  writers  of  the 
romantic  school  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  spirit  moved  them  then  to  break  away  from  the  exclusively 
classical  and  academic  traditions  which  had  bound  them  from  the  days  of  David,  and  to  enter  zealously 
upon  the  work  of  the  restoration  of  their  magnificent  but  sadly  ill-used  historical  structures.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Merimee,  Rio,  Lassus,  Gerente,  Didron,  Martin,  Viollet  Le  Due,  the  Abbe  Texier, 
Seigneur  and  others  instituted  their  special  studies  in  this  direction  ; but  the  Government  had  interested 
itself  in  the  preservation,  if  not  the  restoration,  of  national  monuments  prior  to  that  date.  Baron 
Taylor,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  made  an  examination  of,  and  published  splendid  works  upon  the 
principal  monuments  ; but  that  was  inadequately  done, — too  much  in  the  picturesque  style  of  our  own 
John  Britton’s  “ Antiquities.”  A closer  investigation  was  subsequently  carried  out  under  better 
auspices  and  with  great  ability,  and  a large  sum  was  appropriated  to  the  expences  of  what  was  intended  to 
be  complete  restoration.  So  far  as  works  of  maintenance  were  concerned  there  was  abundance  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  French  masons  to  do'what  was  most  essential ; but  in  the  early  stage  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  decorative  artists,  and  especially  painters,  who  would,  or  could,  lend  themselves  to  the  old 
>tyles.  The  fire  of  Rio’s  eloquence  helped  to  evoke  several,  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
enthusiastic,  who  died  too  young  for  fame  and  his  country,  was,  if  I remember  the  name  rightly,  Felix 
( )rsel.  Mottez  and  Maury  Duval  painted  many  of  the  pictures  in  St.  Germain  and  L’Auxerrois,  most 
of  which  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  grave  character  and  deep  feeling  of  Flandrin  led  to  his  being 
extensively  employed  in  ecclesiastical  polychromy,  which  was  much  better  done  by  him  than  by  any 
* Tliers,  as  witness  his  decorations  executed  in  connection  with  the  restorations  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
St.  Severin,  &c.  His  success,  more  particularly  in  the  grand  original  works  executed  by  him  in  a 
quasi- Byzantine  style  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  excited  the  emulation  of  classicists  who  began  to  paint  in 
the  various  churches  with  little  knowledge  and  less  feeling.  Most  of  such  works  were  crude — neither 
tranquil  in  themselves  nor  harmonising  with  their  surroundings — in  restorations,  therefore,  simply 
impertinencies.  Each  artist  blazed  away  at  his  rival  working  in  an  adjoining  chapel,  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  repose,  through  his  too  vigorous  self-assertion.  So  it  was,  that  in  looking  over  the 
monuments  of  Paris,  and  indeed  of  France  generally,  restored  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  observer 
would  frequently  find  the  work  of  the  incompetent  artist  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  more  experienced 
and  devotional.  No  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  Paris  could  fail  to  agree  in  the 
general  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Burnell  that  the  restorations  had  been  overdone.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  French  Government,  if  it  was  only  for  the  actual  preservation 
of  the  existence  of  these  monuments, — since,  unless  a strong  will  had  been  exercised  in  that  behoof,  ample 
money  provided,  and  constant  watchfulness  over  them  maintained,  they  would  have  either  tumbled  down 
of  themselves  or  been  swept  away  in  the  strong  blast  of  renovation  and  reconstruction  which  had  swept 
over,  and  in  some  respects  devastated  the  picturesque  but  dirty  old  Paris  of  one’s  youth.  If  the  French 
had  lost  some  of  their  landmarks  in  detail,  they  had  preserved  them  in  their  main  features  at  least,  which 
was  more  than  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had  done  to  an  equal  extent.  In  the  case  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Bouchcrie,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  metropolitan  improvements,  in  most 
other  countries  it  would  not  probably  have  been  allowed  to  stand  at  all  under  the  circumstances  of  its 
awkward  position  and  very  dilapidated  condition.  It  still,  however,  remained,  though  not  in  all  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  old  condition.  The  colouring,  in  which  one  traced  “ the  lines  where  beauty 
lingers,”  was  lovely  before  the  restoration  was  commenced ; but  there  it  was,  and  there  it  would  now 
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long  remain  as  a beautiful  monument  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  erected,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  arts.  There  was,  thirdly, 
one  point  connected  with  the  French  system  of  care  of  national  structures  which  was  most  gratifying. 
It  was,  that  however  much  the  artists  might  err  in  the  details  of  the  restorations  effected,  the  Government 
had  not  omitted  accurately  to  record  the  state  and  condition  of  the  buildings  before  the  restoration  was 
entered  upon;  and  those  records  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  “commission”  which 
thus  included  every  building  of  note  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Wyatt  had  enjoyed  opportunities  on 
more  than  one  occasion  of  examining  some  of  the  portfolios  of  drawings  which  had  been  arranged  by  the 
ministry  by  departments.  Every  monument  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country  has  been  care- 
fully examined,  drawn,  measured,  and  again  reduced  to  scale,  whereby  any  one  could  hereafter  ascertain 
accurately  what  the  precise  condition  of  any  building  possessing  historical  interest  was  at  the  time  at 
which  this  careful  survey  had  been  made.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  records  of  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  preserved,  but  architects,  who  were  paid  to  examine,  draw,  and  measure  these  monuments, 
acquired  in  the  best  way  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  similar  structures.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly  in  that 
way  that  the  French  architects  charged  with  the  supervision  of  local  antiquities  and  departmental 
restorations,  had  arrived  at  a fair  knowledge  of  Gothic  detail.  At  the  same  time,  honestly  speaking,  he 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  did  not  consider  the  French,  as  Gothic  architects,  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of  our 
own  country  who  had  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  subject  of  mediaeval  architecture.  A Frenchman 
was  by  nature  intolerant  of  tradition  ; he  always  desired  to  manifest  himself  personally  in  some  way  for 
good  or  for  evil ; and  would  endeavour  even  to  be  eccentric,  rather  than  not  be  esteemed  to  be  original. 
Struggling  constantly  to  remove  himself  as  far  away  from  tradition  as  possible,  the  great  object  of  his 
life  was  on  all  occasions  to  be  able  to  say,  “ Ah  ! c’est  moi.”  It  was  precisely  this  principle  of  self- 
assertion,  rather  than  of  subordination  to  the  precepts  inculcated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  which  had 
chiefly  marred  the  general  characteristics  of  the  magnificent  monumental  restorations  which  France  had 
inaugurated  with  great  zeal,  at  great  cost,  and  with  no  little  ability  and  erudition. 

Mr  EDWARD  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Visitor,  said  he  had  very  little  to  add  after  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Wyatt.  He  was  glad  to  hear  it  remarked  that  a Frenchman  was  somewhat  intolerant  of  tradition  ; for, 
this  implied  that  he  was  the  greater  artist.  Mr.  Hall  said  he  might,  however,  offer  one  or  two  observations. 
With  reference  to  the  decorations  of  the  churches,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  obligation 
that  the  government  and  municipal  authorities  have  always  felt  themselves  under  to  provide  work  for  the 
French  artists.  Without  taking  that  into  consideration,  they  could  scarcely  understand  the  great 
prevalence  of  decoration,  and  what  was  one  result  of  the  necessity  of  providing  work,  namely  that  the 
undertaking  or  commissioning  of  the  work  had  sometimes  been  in  advance  of  the  ability  to  execute  it. 
That  he  thought  was  nearly  all  that  it  was  important  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Burnell  had  said.  There  wa<. 
however,  one  point  on  which  he  slightly  disagreed  with  him.  He  did  not  himself  think  the  effect  from 
the  stained  glass  was  quite  so  inimical  to  the  effect  of  the  architecture  as  that  gentleman  considered : 
but  that  it  diminished  the  effect  of  the  paintings  was  obvious.  It  would  be  recollected  by  many  present, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  decorate 
them  in  fresco,  the  question  was  much  discussed  whether  it  was  desirable  to  combine  the  mural 
decoration  of  the  building  with  the  effects  resulting  from  stained  glass.  With  reference  to  the 
decoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  there  were  some  points  of  interest.  For  the  study 
of  the  polychromatic  decoration  of  buildings,  the  work  executed  there  was  important.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  capitals  were  injured  by  the  gilding  and  colouring.  It  might  be  urged  that  something  of 
the  kind  was  required  in  the  case  of  such  details;  for,  prior  to  the  colouring,  in  the  darker  recesses  of  the 
building  the  forms  could  be  made  out  only  with  a certain  amount  of  difficulty : but,  now,  the  nice  undo- 
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lations  of  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  were  destroyed  by  the  gilding  upon  them.  The  case  was  one  to  which 
he  thought  some  attention  might  usefully  be  given  by  those  interested  in  polychromy.  Mr.  Burnell  had 
mentioned  some  of  the  works  of  high  historic  art  that  there  were  in  the  Gothic  churches.  At  St.  Severin, 
as  well  as  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  there  were  some  magnificent  works  of  this  class  of  art ; and  they 
must  give  to  the  French,  credit  for  those  works  of  historical  art  in  their  decoration  (works  finer  than  were 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  than  in  France),  while  they  were  inscribing  something  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  decorative  painting  of  their  churches.  With  reference  to  the 
restorations  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  he  apprehended  there  were  details  which  an  English  architect  would 
not  approve  of — such,  for  instance,  as  the  ornamentation  of  the  gable  of  the  south  transept  — which 
seemed  to  him  very  un -Gothic  indeed.  With  regard  to  the  silicatisation , for  the  preservation  of  the  stone, 
those  who  visited  Amiens  Cathedral  would  be  interested  in  noticing  the  result  of  the  process  there. 
He  believed  it  had  been  tested  there  for  a longer  period  than  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris ; and  the  result 
appeared  to  him  highly  successful.  The  work  had  been  done  under  M.  Viollet-le-Duc ; and,  when  he 
(Mr.  Hall)  visited  the  building,  on  trying  to  chip  a portion  of  the  stone,  in  one  of  the  most  exposed 
parts  of  the  tower,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  it.  The  stone  had  evidently  been  much  indu- 
durated  by  the  process.  Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  atmosphere  of  Amiens  was  smoky  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Paris,  and  might  subject  the  stone  to  a more  severe  test.  With  regard 
to  the  church  of  St.  Leu,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  in  Paris,  he  would  observe  that  the 
“ restoration,”  or  rather  alteration,  there,  was  due  to  a portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
being  intersected  by  the  line  of  the  boulevard.  It  had  been,  in  fact,  necessary  to  shorten  the  church;  and 
it  had  always  appeared  to  him  that  the  re-construction  had  been  managed  with  remarkable  skill.  He  did  not 
know  any  of  the  later  works  which  pleased  him  more ; and  he  thought  that  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
in  the  disposition  of  plan,  if  not  in  the  adaptation  of  its  decorative  details,  was,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  particularly  successful. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  begged  permission  to  offer  two  additional  remarks — one  was  to  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  great  good  judgment  displayed  by  so  strong  a medievalist  as  M.  Viollet  Le  Due, 
in  recognising,  and  consenting  to  the  preservation  of,  the  rare  beauty  which  was  displayed  in  the 
woodwork  of  the  stalls  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV..  Mr.  Wyatt  had  always 
looked  upon  this  as  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  carved  woodwork  in  the  world.  The  cutting , in  the 
freedom  of  handling  of  the  chisel,  was  absolutely  lovely.  He  had  obtained  castings  of  some  of  the 
panels  for  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Though  this  woodwork  was  of  a period  subject  to  much 
reproach  in  many  respects,  particularly  at  the  hands  of  staunch  mediaevalists,  still  he  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  point  out  a finer  specimen  of  carved  woodwork;  and  he  therefore  considered 
that  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  had  shown  a truly  catholic  spirit  in  preserving  these  stalls,  &c.,  as  he  had 
•lone.*  The  other  remark  was  that  Mr.  Burnell,  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  the  work 
connected  with  the  Sainte  Chapclle,  had  not  done  (Mr.  Wyatt  thought)  full  justice  to  the  admirable 
restoration  of  the  lead  work  under  M.  Le  Due.  He  (Mr.  Wyatt)  did  not  know  of  any  such  specimen 
of  the  revival  of  ancient  lead  work  elsewhere  as  was  to  be  found  there.  The  grand  scale  upon  which 
the  fleclie  was  conceived,  the  skilful  “bossing”  of  the  lead,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  binding  it  to 
the  wood  work,  and  giving  it  in  every  position  such  skilful  overlapping  as  to  allow  of  expansion  and 


• M.  Viollet  lc  Due,  in  his  “Dictionnnire,”  (Vol.  vi,page  352,)  while  he  finds  fault  with  the  structure  of  these  stalls,  does 
justice  to  their  beauty  in  the  following  terms: — “Nous  avons  souvent  etd  appeld  a demonter  des  ceuvres  de  menuiserie  des 
“ Wilma  et  XVIIImo  siecles.  On  no  comprend  pas  comment  une  sculpture,  souvent  aussi  delicate,  une  ornementation 
“charmante,  s’allie  ii  une  structure  aussi  grossiere  et  peu  raisonn^e.” 
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contraction  under  varying  temperatures,  at  tlie  same  time  preventing  access  of  wet  to  the  timber  frame- 
work, were  particularly  worthy  of  notice, — more  especially  since  this  revival  of  skilful  plumbing  was  a 
matter  which  architects  had  habitually  too  much  neglected. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr,  Fellow,  said  he  had  been  pleased  to  notice  the  respect  with  which  in  the 
present  discussion  French  architects  had  been  spoken  of,  contrasting  favourably  with  remarks  which 
on  previous  occasions  had  been  hazarded  respecting  their  peculiar  mode  of  restoring  mediaeval  buildings ; 
for  he  thought  it  was  calculated  to  reflect  discredit  upon  this  Institute  when  members  spoke  of  French 
architects  with  disfavour.  The  fact  was,  the  French  idea  of  restoration  and  the  English  idea  of 
restoration  were  two  different  things.  The  French  ideas  of  restoration  existed  certainly  with  as  much 
authority,  if  not  apparently  with  as  much  reason,  as  our  own ; and  English  architects  ought  to  look  at 
the  mode  of  French  restoration  not  merely  dispassionately,  but  with  a view  to  ascertain  by  comparison 
of  the  two  systems  whether  a lesson  might  be  learnt.  Taking  the  instance  of  mediaeval  churches,  as 
the  best  ground  of  comparison,  it  was  readily  seen  what  was  the  difference  between  the  French  idea  and 
the  English  idea.  Let  the  argument  for  restoration  be  put  thus : — we  possess  a large  number  of 
churches  throughout  the  country  which  have  existed  from  500  to  800  years, — which  originally  were 
consecrated  to  purposes  of  religion, — which  have  been  uninterruptedly  used  ever  since  for  those 
purposes  (for  although  we  had  changed  our  religion  and  manners  in  many  details  during  the  interval, 
we  had  changed  nothing  which  affected  the  use  of  these  buildings :)  and  now  as  they  have  fallen  into 
decay  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  restore  them.  But  if  the  character  of  the  English  mind  with 
reference  to  ancient  monuments  was  such  (and  he  himself  approved  it  highly)  that  we  viewed  those 
churches  with  a large  amount  of  traditional  veneration,  it  did  not  follow  that  we  should  expect  the  same 
views  to  exist  in  other  countries  of  the  world ; and  it  did  not  in  his  opinion  become  us  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  good  taste  of  those  countries  where  it  happened  not  to  exist.  A catechism,  as  it  were, 
of  the  restoration  of  English  churches  had  been  published  by  this  Institute,  in  the  form  of  a document 
which  was  put  forth  about  a year  ago  : it  was  very  complete  : members,  individually,  might  agree  with 
its  principles,  or  might  not,  but  those  principles  were  laid  down  clearly  as  the  views  upon  which  the 
leaders  of  restorative  practice  professed  to  work.  He  did  not  know  that  any  similar  manifesto  had 
been  issued  by  the  French  architects:  but  Mr.  Higby  Wyatt  had  pointed  out  at  least  this  important 
circumstance  which  seemed  highly  creditable  to  the  French,  namely,  that  before  commencing  to  restore, 
they  take  pains  to  make  a correct  record  of  the  condition  of  the  building.  English  architects  restored 
without  recording,  and  perhaps  a good  many  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  afterwards  occurred 
with  reference  to  works  of  restoration  might  be  avoided  if  we  adopted  the  rule  of  the  French  in  this 
particular.  At  all  events,  he  would  submit  this  formula  as  likely  to  be  universally  accepted  in  this 
country, — that  he  is  the  best  restorer  of  mediaeval  churches  who  best  combines  the  restoration  of  their 
utility  with  the  preservation  of  their  identity.  Now  the  French  would  beyond  all  doubt  go  thus  far 
with  us  heartily : but  the  two  nations  seemed  immediately  to  part  company  when  the  next  question  was 
propounded,  namely,  which  of  those  elements  should  assume  the  preponderance — the  utility  or  the 
identity?  The  French  appear  to  say  the  utility  : we  say  the  identity.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  had  hinted 
at  the  well-known  difference  of  national  character;  he  would  now  attempt  to  put  the  same  idea  in 
another  light.  The  typical  Englishman  was  satisfied  with  the  present ; and  satisfied  with  the  past  as  a 
part  of  the  present : the  Frenchman  was  not  satisfied  with  the  present, — he  was  aspiring  after  a 
future, — he  turned  his  back  upon  the  past  as  a thing  overthrown.  Here  was  a radical  difference  of 
sentiment  between  two  races  upon  the  question  of  traditional  value  which  would  give  rise  in  a great 
many  respects  to  differences  of  practice,  and  with  regard  to  such  a matter  as  the  restoration  of 
mediaeval  buildings  in  particular  must  distinctly  show  itself.  If  that  were  so,  how  could  we  expect  the 
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French  to  abandon  their  system  and  adopt  ours  ? We  might  express  regret  that  what  we  hold  to  be 
the  identity  of  their  monuments  was  being  destroyed  : but  we  could  not  interfere : the  best  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  learn  what  lesson  we  could  from  this  difference  of  national  practice ; and  if  we  felt  the 
more  satisfied  with  our  own  works  of  restoration,  or  those  of  them  whieh  most  closely  accord  with  our 
governing  ideas,  this  was  enough.  It  was  therefore  in  very  questionable  taste  to  denounce  the  French 
system,  however  strongly  we  might  feel  that  the  English  system  was  a better  one.  It  might  be 
argued  against  ourselves  that  in  some  cases  identity  was  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  utility  ; although 
those  who  were  the  best  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  contrary  was  most  frequently  the  case,  even  in 
this  country.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt  there  was  room  for  improvement  on  both  sides  of  the  channel, 
without  disparagement  on  either  part. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  remarked  on  the  subject  of  recording  the  original  condition  of 
buildings  restored,  that,  in  the  case  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  others  had  been 
employed  to  make  an  accurate  representation  of  that  work,  which  was  carefully  engraved,  and  a copy 
was  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  White  would  say  one  word  in  disagreement  with  what  Professor  Kerr  had  said  with  reference 
to  the  sacrifice  of  utility  to  identity  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches.  He  thought  it  very  likely 
indeed  that  many  did  that ; but  he  thought  those  who  did  so  had  very  little  feeling  and  perception  of 
those  elements  of  essential  church  architecture  which  were  generally  recognised  in  our  restorations. 

Professor  Kerr  said  Mr.  White  had  quite  misunderstood  him.  What  he  said  was,  he  believed 
< iccasionally  some  architects  would  sacrifice  utility  to  identity ; but  that  he  understood  from  the  reports 
of  those  who  were  best  informed  on  the  subject  that  was  seldom  the  case. 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  Seddon,  appreciating  most  fully  the  kind  feelings  which  had  prompted  the  remarks 
■ f‘  Professor  Kerr,  nevertheless  felt  bound  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  French  restorations  were  most 
reprehensible,  and  this  simply  because  that  in  them  the  question  of  utility  was  not  regarded,  but  the 
most  useless  things  were  constantly  done  for  the  sake  of  making  the  work  look  pretty  and  new.  He 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  express  their  honest  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SPENCER  Bell  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  views  enunciated  by  Professor  Kerr.  In  his  opinion 
the  buildings  which  had  been  placed  under  the  hands  of  the  French  restorers  were  valueless  as  historical 
monuments.  They  ought  to  separate  the  two  questions  of  veneration  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  and 
veneration  for  architectural  monuments  for  their  antiquity.  They  were  distinct  ideas,  neither  of 
which  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  the  French.  The  warmth  of  their  artistic  energy  should  rather 
be  expressed  in  their  new  buildings;  but  as  trustees  for  future  generations  they  should  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  original  characteristics  of  their  ancient  monuments.  In  two  or  three  centuries  hence 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  structures, 
and  they  would  be  valueless  as  historical  monuments. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  they  would  be  valueless  for  all  other  purposes,  and  what  was 
the  value  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  old  town  of  Carcassonne?  In  its  isolated  position,  with  no 
chance  of  its  ever  being  decently  inhabited,  what  was  its  value  as  an  historical  monument  ? What  it 
would  be  in  a few  years’  time  no  one  could  tell,  except  a paltry  plaything.  He  visited  that  town  last 
autumn,  and  went  away  with  a feeling  of  extreme  disgust  with  the  restoration  there.  He  had  the 
utmost  veneration  for  the  genius  of  M.  Le  Due,  and  for  the  works  he  had  carried  out,  but  he  thought 
all  the  money  that  was  being  spent  on  that  town  was  doing  no  good  to  the  architecture  of  France,  or  to 
the  town  itself.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  better  example  of  the  useless  restorations  going  on  in  France 
than  was  afforded  in  the  old  town  of  Carcassonne. 

Mr.  BURGES,  Fellow,  differed  from  Mr.  Hayward.  It  was  one  of  those  things  which  would  bear 
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restoration,  because  there  was  no  art  to  destroy.  It  had  been  restored  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
afforded  a good  idea  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  that  respect  he  thought  M. 
Le  Due  deserved  immense  credit.  It  was  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a page  for  them  to  learn  from. 
Admitting  M.  Le  Due’s  great  genius,  he  did  not  give  unqualified  approval  to  all  his  works. 

Mr.  DlGBY  Wyatt  thought  in  the  case  of  Carcassonne  all  purposes  would  have  been  answered  by 
a model  placed  in  one  of  the  museums  of  France. 

Mr.  C.  F.  HAY.WARD  was  quite  of  that  opinion,  and  students  would  have  taken  an  interest  in  it. 
The  cathedral  itself  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  France.  It  had  been  restored  to  the 
utmost  extent — the  western  tower  to  a degree  which  almost  amounted  to  a re-building.  From  the 
records  of  that  structure  they  could  gather  what  a beautiful  building  it  was  before  it  was  touched. 

Professor  Kerr,  would  be  sorry  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  intention  of  discouraging 
the  particular  ideas  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  restorations  in  England.  All  he  contended  for  was 
that  they  should  allow  the  French  to  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  let  them  to  do  as  they  wished  with 
their  own. 

Mr.  E.  HALL  remarked  that  in  many  of  the  French  towns,  such  as  Lisle,  the  fortifications  were 
being  destroyed  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  all  lie  had  to  remark  with  regard  to  English  restorations  was,  that  he  had 
Lincoln  Cathedral  in  his  mind,  and  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  that  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  that  work  was  still  going  on. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  paper,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


RE-MARKS  ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS  CONCERNING  THE  OB- 
STRUCTION OF  ANCIENT  LIGHTS,  AND  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PROOF 
BY  MEASUREMENT ; WITH  REFERENCE  TO  RECENT  CASES  IN  THE 
COURTS  OF  EQUITY. 

By  Professor  Kerr,  Fellow. 

Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  30,  18G6. 


Professor  Kerr  would  commence  by  laying  before  the  meeting  a concise  statement  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  law  on  Ancient  Lights.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  starting,  that  perhaps  there  was 
nothing  which  could  more  truly  be  called  the  enemy  of  the  architect,  the  stern  opponent  of  building 
improvement,  especially  in  the  metropolis.  For  example,  one  of  those  who  were  listening  to  him  might 
be  engaged  in  erecting,  say  in  the  City  of  London,  some  valuable  building, — not  merely  valuable  as  a 
work  of  art — he  would  not  ask  the  law  to  trouble  itself  with  that  question,— -but,  in  the  most  simple 
utilitarian  sense,  valuable  as  an  improvement  of  property  ; he  had  cleared  an  extensive  and  costly  site, 
swept  away  a mass  of  inferior,  unwholesome,  and  almost  useless  buildings,  and  his  purpose  now  was  to  create 
in  their  stead  something  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  cost  of  this  demolition,  worthy  of  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  the  age,  worthy  of  the  enterprise  of  England,  worthy  of  all  the  science  that  building  could 
command.  All  unconscious  of  offence,  he  proposed  to  utilize  his  ground  to  the  utmost ; to  cover  every 
available  part,  to  elevate  his  building  boldly  to  meet  the  demands  of  spaciousness,  healthfulness,  cheer- 
fulness, stately  aspect,  and  commercial  benefit  both  to  the  individual  proprietor  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  Suddenly  he  would  receive  an  intimation  that  there  existed  some  little  window  in  some  shabby 
neighbouring  tenement,  of  which  he  had  taken  no  account,  but  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  possessed 
a certain  control  of  his  proposed  great  building, — a control,  when  it  came  to  develop  itself,  of  singularly 
reckless,  uncompromising,  selfish  strictness.  In  vain  he  might  plead  that  he  was  only  building  on  his 
i >wn  ground,  that  a considerable  distance  intervened  between  his  operations  and  the  exacting  window, 
that  actually  a street  intervened,  or  the  property  of  a third  party,  or  what  not;  the  owner  of  the  window 
had  only  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  great  building  was  absolutely  prohibited  front 
raising  its  head  towards  the  free  sky  beyond  a certain  ancient  height,  or  stretching  itself  on  its  own  bed 
beyond  a certain  ancient  limit.  Drawn,  as  this  picture  obviously  was,  altogether  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  safely  affirmed  that  anything  more  oppressive  than  all  this,  anything  more 
outrageous  to  the  common  sense  of  the  uninitiated,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  law;  and  knowing,  as  he  did,  how  strongly  some  high  architectural 
authorities  present  might  be  expected  to  advocate  its  alteration,  and  cordially  sympathising,  as  he 
himself  did,  with  the  feelings  which  actuated  such  advocacy,  and  being  fully  aware,  as  he  was,  that  even 
Lord  Chancellors  did  not  hesitate  to  deplore  the  effect  of  the  decisions  they  were  pronouncing,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  time  bail  possibly  come  for  the  legislature  to  interfere  (both  Lord\Vestbury  and  Lord 
( hanworth), — yet,  as  one  who  had  very  attentively  considered  the  bearings  of  the  question  on  purely  prac- 
tical ground,  be  was  sorry  to  say  lie  had  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  no  material  alteration  of  the 
law,  in  respect  of  principle,  would  be  found  possible.  To  illustrate  this,  he  would  suppose,  for  example, 
that  that  meeting,  composed  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  practical  architects,  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a new  law  of  lighting  for  a new  London.  He  might  suggest,  as  a not  unlikely 
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result,  that  they  would,  perhaps  almost  unanimously,  agree  to  ordain  that  every  proprietor  should  derive 
his  light  from  his  own  ground  and  the  public  way,  so  that  no  one  should  have  any  possible  claim  of  tin- 
kind  upon  his  neighbour’s  ground.  Very  well ; but  how  would  even  this  help  the  matter?  In  a year 
or  two  estates  of  necessity  began  to  be  divided ; the  property  which  had  been  duly  planned  to  be  wholly 
lighted  from  its  own  ground  was  sold  in  two  or  three  lots ; the  mutual  dependence  of  these  portions 
upon  each  other  in  respect  of  easements  could  not  possibly  be  ignored  or  superseded ; and  there,  at  one  step, 
had  they  plunged  into  all  the  complications  of  the  law  of  Ancient  Lights  as  it  stood.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
legal  policy,  for  want  of  a better,  to  accept  in  theory  such,  an  origin  as  this,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  principle,- — to  consent  to  believe,  in  short,  wherever  the  complications  in  question  were 
found  to  exist,  that  they  must  have  arisen,  not  by  accident  or  inadvertency,  but  by  consent  and  bargain, 
in  some  such  way  as  this  ; and  thus  it  was  that  the  lawyers  arrived,  a priori,  at  the  rule  in  force,  viz., 
that  the  lighting  which  obtained  access  to  a window  over  a neighbour’s  property  was  entitled  to  pro- 
tection for  ever,  by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  any  erection  on  that  property  which  should  obstruct  the 
lighting  of  the  window. 

Three  conditions,  however,  were  to  be  kept  in  view  — First,  the  lighting  must  have  been  enjoyed 
from  time  out  of  mind  (for  which,  by  an  Act  of  William  IV.,  twenty  years  was  now  to  be  accepted) ; 
secondly,  the  damage  must  be  serious;  not  imaginary  or  theoretical,  but  practical,  as  a matter  of  incon- 
venience, or,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a material  or  substantial  deprivation ; and  thirdly,  the  lighting 
to  he  protected  was  not  the  total  or  gross  amount  actually  possessed,  but  the  nett  amount  which  had 
been  made  use  of,— -the  necessary  lighting  in  the  particular  case. 

Now,  accepting,  as  they  must,  with  however  bad  a grace,  the  law  as  it  stood,  it  became  plain  that 
although  the  lawyers  must  control  its  application,  some  one  else  must  supply  them  with  the  facts. 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished ; first,  by  direct  evidence ; secondly,  by 
indirect  evidence,  the  opinions  or  calculations  of  scientific  experts.  That  brought  upon  the  field  of 
debate  the  architect,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  such  matters,  the  surveyor. 

Direct  evidence,  although  theoretically  the  best  of  all,  was  practically  a thing  of  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty here  ; so  much  so  that  he  would  almost  be  inclined  to  pronounce  it  to  be  in  no  possible  instance 
worthy  of  reliance.  It  generally  took  the  form  of  affidavits  made  by  the  plaintiff  and  his  servants,  to  the 
effect  that  they  plainly  perceived  by  their  eyesight  the  injury  in  question.  And  without  imputing  perjury 
to  worthy  persons  of  the  kind,  or  any  more  grave  error  than  the  natural  bias  of  humanity  towards  one’s 
own  side  when  one  gets  into  Chancery,  he  would  mention  one  or  two  illustrations  of  direct  evidence 
within  his  own  experience.  He  had  known  the  occupant  of  a house  so  strongly  impressed  with  his 
sense  of  injury  by  reason  of  his  neighbour’s  intention  to  rebuild  his  house  of  greater  height  than 
formerly,  that  before  the  new  wall  had  even  reached  the  height  of  the  old,  he  had  caused  the  gas  to  be 
lighted  at  noon  in  his  rooms  and  passages,  and  made  oath  that  ft  was  impossible  any  longer  to  transact 
business  by  the  light  of  day.  In  fact  this  was  a common  thing  ; he  remembered  one  occasion  on  which  he 
was  obliged  to  advise  on  behalf  of  a landlord’s  suit  that  the  tenant’s  evidence  of  this  kind  in  a separate 
suit  should  be  utterly  disowned,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  respectability  of  the  case.  Again,  he  had  known 
a working  shoemaker,  complaining  of  an  open  gangway  which  had  been  put  across  the  backyard  next 
door,  make  oath,  although  it  was  demonstrable  that  the  abstracted  lighting  was  not  more  than  three 
per  cent.,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  see  to  make  his  shoes,  even  close  at  the  window  and  in  bright 
weather.  Affidavits  as  to  the  lighting  of  gas  half-an-hour  or  so  earlier  than  formerly  were  common  ; 
and  the  solemnity  with  which  eminent  lawyers  would  expatiate  upon  such  frivolous  testimony  was 
incredible.  If  it  were  possible  to  suggest  anything  more  absurd  than  what  he  had  quoted,  he  might 
state  that  that  day  he  had  been  engaged  in  a case  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared  on  oath  that,  having 
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been  accustomed  to  breed  canaries  in  a certain  dark  corner  of  his  room,  no  sooner  had  his  neighbour 
some  fifty  feet  off  raised  a certain  wall  quite  inconsiderably,  than  the  canaries  struck  for  light — promptly 
refused  any  longer  to  replenish  the  earth.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which,  as  he  thought,  experiment 
might  be  reasonably  offered  by  way  of  direct  evidence  of  injury  to  lighting.  Let  a temporary  erection 
first  be  put  up  to  correspond  with  the  old  state  of  things,  and  let  a second  erection,  probably  a screen 
of  tarpaulins,  be  contrived  to  represent  the  new,  let  expert  judges  of  lighting,  choosing  the  precise 
hour  of  the  day  applicable  to  the  case  (if  such  were  possible),  and  the  precise  atmospheric  conditions, 
probably  the  early  evening  of  a dull  day,  station  themselves  in  the  room  supposed  to  be  injured,  and 
carefully  watch ; then  let  the  tarpaulins  be  suddenly  lowered  and  the  effect  observed.  But  even  this 
course,  however  specious  in  theory,  would  in  his  opinion  seldom  if  ever  be  of  any  practical  avail;  for 
when  it  was  considered  how  multifarious  were  the  accidental  circumstances  by  which  the  ultimate 
judgment  might  be  affected — from  the  passing  change  of  a cloud  to  the  winking  of  the  observer’s  eye, 
— he  might  safely  assert  that  even  in  this  elaborate  form,  the  direct  testimony  of  the  sense  would  be  as 
unreliable  as  ever.  There  was,  therefore,  left  to  them  but  one  alternative — to  accept  the  indirect 
evidence  of  experts,  the  professional  opinions  of  architects. 

Speaking  to  an  assembly  of  scientific  men,  he  would  next  venture  without  apology  to  suggest  that 
if  scientific  opinion  were  worth  anything  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  test  by  proof.  Looking  at  the 
general  tenor  of  surveyors’  evidence  in  Light  cases  as  shown  by  scores  of  affidavits  which  could  be 
referred  to,  it  was  but  too  plain  that  it  very  seldom  indeed  went  farther  than  the  simple  dogmatic 
assertion  of  an  empirical  opinion.  Mr.  A.  has  been  in  practice  thirty  years  ; and  from  his  experience 
pronounces  the  alleged  injury  to  the  plaintiff’s  light  to  he  very  material.  Mr.  B.  has  been  in  practice 
forty  years,  and  pronounces  the  injury  to  be  absolutely  nil.  Mr.  C.,  of  fifty  years’  experience, 
cautiously  affirms  that  a certain  amount  of  damage  must  be  admitted,  but  that  it  cannot,  in  his  judgment, 
be  designated  as  substantial  damage.  Mr.  D.,  boasting  of  only  twenty  years’  experience,  makes  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  age  by  decision  of  character,  and  declares  his  conviction  to  be  that,  instead  of  being 
injured,  the  plaintiff  will  be  largely  benefited.  Surely,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  evidence 
as  this  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  profession  of  architects.  What,  then,  could  be  devised  as  a means 
of  proof  ? 

When  such  evidence  as  he  had  alluded  to  happened  occasionally  to  enter  into  argument,  there  was 
one  principle  upon  which  everybody  appeared  to  agree,  namely,  that  the  obstruction  of  sky-surface  was 
an  obstruction  of  light.  Reducing  this  to  a definite  proposition,  it  must  ultimately  take  this  form — 
that  the  light  in  question  being  diffused  light , (not  direct  sunlight— any  more  than  moonlight — but  the 
dull  lighting  of  a clouded  sky,  not  taken  at  noon  when  light  was  at  its  best,  but  at  the  decline  of 
the  day  when  there  would  be  just  enough  and  none  to  spare,)  the  sky  might  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a vast  reflector,  every  point  of  which  yielded  its  equal  share  of  lighting  to  the  window  in  question — 
in  other  words,  that  the  window  was  placed  in  the  centre  and  focus  of  a half  hemisphere  of  sky-surface 
as  the  source  of  its  lighting.  lie  believed  that  all  experiment  and  reasoning,  whether  of  theoretical  or 
practical  men,  would  invariably  confirm  this  view  of  the  case  as  one  which  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  sound  and  reliable.  What,  then,  followed  ? Obviously  this  suggestion, — why  not  attempt  to 
measure  window  light  by  measuring  sky-surface  ? 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  illustrate,  by  the  help  of  diagrams,  the  minutiae  of  his  published 
calculations ; whereby  lie  considered  he  had  succeeded  in  mapping  out  in  regular  divisions  the  hall 
hemisphere  of  sky  pertaining  to  any  window,  and  in  attaching  to  each  division  its  precise  comparative 
lighting  value.  (lie  begged  leave  also  to  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  reason  why  he  was 
thus  engaged  in  going  over  ground  which  he  had  previously  laid  down  in  a book, — viz.,  because  his  mosi 
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scientific  friends  had  advised  him  that  the  book  was  much  less  intelligible  than  he  had  supposed,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  desirable  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  describing  the  matter  personally  and  familiarly  before 
his  brethren  at  the  Institute.)  The  diagram  which  resulted  (see  engraving  “ Square  Projection,”)  thus 
represented  the  half  hemisphere  of  reflecting  sky-surface,  on  what  might  be  called  Mercator’s  projection, 
equally  divided  horizontally  from  the  front  to  each  side,  and  vertically  from  horizon  to  zenith ; and  it 
seemed  plain  enough  that  if  any  case  of  lighting  were  drawn  in  a sort  of  perspective  upon  this  diagram, 
showing  the  old  state  of  obstruction  m contrast  with  the  new,  no  more  was  needed  to  reduce  the  enquiry 
to  a simple  comparison  of  figures.  If  the  former  extent  of  exposed  sky-surface,  for  instance,  stood  at 
the  value  of  one  hundred  measures,  and  the  proposed  future  extent  at  fifty,  the  diminution  threatened 
was  equal  to  exactly  one-half  of  the  old  lighting,  and  this  might  be  taken  as  proved. 

Another  form  for  the  diagram  would  be  based  on  the  ordinary  circular  system  of  geographical 
maps  (see  engraving  “Circular  Projection”),  the  horizon  being  represented  as  a semicircle  and  the 
zenith  as  its  centre,  with  what  might  be  called  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  the  usual  way  ; 
the  figures  representing  the  value  of  the  several  sections  remaining  as  in  the  former  diagram. 

The  way  in  which  to  represent  upon  either  of  these  diagrams  the  circumstances  of  a case  in  hand 
was  simple  enough.  Taking  a block  plan  of  the  premises  and  drawing  a semicircle  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  window  in  question,  divided  to  correspond  with  the  diagram,  the  position  laterally  of  any 
required  point  became  determined  by  drawing  a line  on  the  plan  to  that  point  from  the  centre  of  the 
window  and  marking  where  it  cut  the  semicircle.  (See  engraving.)  The  position  of  anything  vertically 
could  be  ascertained  in  a similar  manner  by  means  of  a corresponding  sectional  drawing  (see  engraving), 
on  which,  in  every  case,  the  distance  of  the  object  in  question  from  the  window  being  laid  down  and  its 
height  set  up  from  a datum  level,  a line  drawn  through  the  resulting  point  to  the  centre  of  the  window 
would  give  the  vertical  projection.  The  circumstance  that  horizontal  straight  lines  came  to  be  developed 
in  an  elliptical  form  would  create  no  difficulty  after  a little  practice ; and,  of  course,  in  the  circular 
projection  it  would  be  found  that  all  vertical  lines  came  to  radiate  towards  the  zenith, — which  also 
would  be  easy  enough  to  deal  with.  (See  engraving.) 

But  it  was  now  to  be  observed  that  up  to  that  point  they  had  only  arrived  at  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  abstraction  of  lighting  power ; and  that  would  be  of  no  service  unless  the 
relation  of  the  size  of  the  window  to  the  size  of  the  room,  and  of  both  to  the  amount  of  lighting  power 
possessed,  could  be  introduced  into  the  calculation.  In  a word  it  became  necessary  to  look  about  for  a 
standard  of  requisite  lighting  : — that  which  the  law  desired  to  protect  was  only  the  necessary  lighting, 
and  they  must  agree  somehow  upon  a minimum  of  necessity.  Here  there  was  more  difficulty  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  For  his  own  part  he  had  taken  the  following  means  : — he  looked  about  for  a 
class  of  rooms  which  most  persons  might  be  expected  to  accept  as  being  just  sufficiently  lighted  and 
no  more  ; and  he  considered  he  found  such  a class  of  rooms  in  the  dining  rooms  of  the  ordinary 
London  streets,  in  Belgravia,  Marylebone,  and  Bloomsbury.  It  would  be  matter  of  opinion  of  course  ; 
but  he  thought  these  rooms  might  be  taken  as  a fair  standard, — leaning,  if  at  all,  towards  the  side  ot 
the  defendant,  as  ought  to  be  the  case.  How,  what  were  the  conditions  of  lighting  here  ? They  were 
matter  of  mere  measurement ; and  he  made  them  out  to  take  this  form, — one  foot  ol  width  of  window  to 
fifty  superficial  feet  of  floor,  with  the  opposite  houses  cutting  off  the  sky  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
all  along  the  front.  The  window  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  of  the  usual  height,  and  the  room  ot 
usual  form;  and  any  exceptional  case  would  be  subject  to  exceptional  treatment.  Thus  a room  20  teet 
by  20  would  have  two  windows  4 feet  wide,  with  the  houses  over  the  way  equal  in  height  to  the 
width  of  the  street.  Taking,  therefore,  the  figured  diagram  of  the  sky,  which  they  had  before  arrived  at 
(see  engraving),  and  laying  down  thereon  the  horizontal  line  of  forty-five  degrees  just  referred  to  (it  would 
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ho  fin  elliptical  line),  the  amount  of  exposed  sky-surface  left  above  it  would  prove  to  be  68  measures' 
Therefore,  the  rule  would  now  take  this  shape, — one  foot  of  window  width  to  50  feet  of  floor  at  68  measures 
of  sky-surface  would  be  the  minimum  of  necessary  lighting.  When  the  proportion  of  window  width 
to  the  floor  was  larger,  the  lighting  required  would  be  less  ; when  the  window  was  smaller,  the  lighting 
required  would  be  more  ; and  the  calculation  of  this  would  be  the  application  of  the  standard  ; but  it 
must  be  manifest  that  if  this  rule  could  be  accepted,  it  supplied  all  that  was  wanted  to  enable  the 
architect  to  turn  his  diagram  to  account, — he  had  now  ascertained,  not  merely  the  proportion  of 
diminution,  but  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  legal  limit  of  necessity. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  make  some  running  remarks  upon  recent  cases,  and,  first,  he  would 
take  the  case  of  StoJces  v.  The  City  Offices'  Company , decided  about  a year  ago.  His  friend  Professor 
Donaldson,  he  knew,  felt  very  strongly  upon  this  case;  he  having  been  retained  for  the  defendants  ; while 
Messrs.  I’ Anson,  Hesketh,  and  others,  with  himself,  were  on  the  other  side.  The  evidence  was  of  the 
usual  type,  more  dogmatic  than  otherwise,  although  by  no  means  deficient  in  argumentativeness  ; and 
the  result  of  it  all  was  that  a handsome  and  costly  public  building  was  ordered  to  be  cut  down  deplorably 
to  meet  the  claims  of  an  ironmonger’s  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  himself,  although 
helping  the  result,  thought  this  very  hard  ; but  it  was  the  law.  He  would  not  however  go  into  this  case 
(especially  as  no  sort  of  measurement,  such  as  he  now  advocated,  was  introduced),  but  would  content 
himself  with  quoting  a clause  from  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  evidence  : “ The  quantity  of  light  which  passes  through 
any  given  window  must  depend  upon  the  sky-surface  which  is  visible  therefrom,  or  which  gives  or  reflects 
light  thereto.”  He  quoted  this  in  order  to  point  out  that  all  architects  were  agreed  upon  this  ; which 
was  the  one  maxim  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  theory  of  measurement  which  he  had  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  the  meeting  was  based. 

He  would  next  advert  to  the  celebrated  series  of  cases  against  the  Auction  Mart  Company , just 
decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  Their  friend  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  had  been  engaged  upon  a very 
fine  building  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  near  the  corner  of  Tokenhouse  Yard;  and  he  had  proceeded  to  a 
considerable  extent,  no  doubt  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  immediately  concerned,  when  it  presently 
appeared  that  he  was  unintentionally  jeopardising  the  ancient  lights  of  two  adjoining  houses.  The 
lessees  of  one,  Messrs.  Pilgrim  and  Phillips,  filed  their  bill ; the  lessees  of  the  other,  Messrs.  Dent, 
Palmer  and  Co.,  filed  their  bill ; the  freeholders,  the  Mercers’  Company,  filed  their  bill.  The  architect 
unfortunately  resisted:  the  three  causes  proceeded  abreast;  affidavits  upon  affidavits,  replies  upon 
rejoinders,  rejoinders  upon  replies,  poured  in,  as  the  sea  might  pour  into  an  unhappy  vessel  from  three 
great  leaks  at  once  ; and  at  last,  after  what  might  fairly  be  called  a very  gallant  struggle  on  the  part  of 
an  unusually  large  number  of  eminent  witnesses  for  the  defence,  the  decree  came  out  the  other  day  more 
disastrously  than  even  their  opponents  could  have  expected,  and  the  building  was  positively  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down  to  such  an  extent  as  no  doubt  to  make  its  owners  wish  it  had  never  been  built  at  all.  It  was 
in  these  cases  that  he  himself  had  first  applied  the  system  of  measurement  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
explain  to  the  meeting ; and  the  results  were  perfectly  definite,  and  in  his  opinion  perfectly  reliable.  (The 
lecturer  drew  some  diagrams  of  explanation.)  He  wished  especially  to  mention  one  instance  by  which 
this  application  of  measurement  seemed  to  be  somewhat  remarkably  tested.  A certain  ground  floor 
room,  called  in  the  documents  Mr.  Phillips’s  room,  looked  out  upon  an  open  space  ; St.  Mildred’s  church 
was  in  front,  the  right  hand  side  was  tolerably  clear  of  sky  obstruction  above  a reasonable  angle,  and  the 
left  hand  side  had  the  new  building  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  window.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
obviously  thought  it  was  impossible  that  any  detriment  could  be  occasioned  to  this  window  by  bringing 
his  new  wall  a few  feet  further  forward  towards  it,  or  by  making  his  new  wall  also  a good  deal  higher ; 
but  the  occupant  thought  otherwise, — he  was  certain,  lie  said,  from  experience  that  the  encroachment 
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could  not  be  permitted.  Surveyors  declined  to  support  bis  view ; the  lecturer  himself,  among  the 
rest,  declined,  upon  the  mere  appearance  of  the  case,  to  do  so,  and  therefore  took  other  ground  of 
evidence.  At  last  (having  in  the  meantime  perfected  his  theory  of  measurement)  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  Mr.  Phillips  one  day  that  he  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  make  a diagram  of  the  lighting  of 
this  window,  but  for  the  embarrassment  which  the  knowledge  of  the  result  might  occasion.  The 
lighting  in  front  seemed  so  ample,  and  that  on  one  side  also,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  the  eye 
of  an  architect  that  any  obstruction  on  the  other  side,  however  close  and  however  lofty,  could  diminish 
it.  But  it  happened  one  evening,  when  he  was  engaged  upon  some  other  diagram  in  the  Mercers’  case, 
that  he  could  no  longer  resist  temptation,  and  determined  to  make  the  experiment  and  conceal  the 
anticipated  result.  The  figures,  however,  came  out  very  differently  from  his  expectations,  and  “direct 
evidence  ” for  once  triumphed  over  at  least  dogmatic  opinion.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips  had 
been  this,  “ I never  had  sufficient  light  before ; and  I cannot  spare  any  of  what  I had.”  The  reply 
of  half-a-dozen  architects  had  been  this,  “ You  must  have  had  abundant  light ; and  the  proposed 
abstraction  can  never  be  felt.”  The  result  of  measurement  was  this  : — The  lighting  formerly  pos- 
sessed (the  window  being  by  no  means  wide)  was  61  measures,  the  proposed  abstraction  was  10-|,  it  was 
therefore  a fact,  in  spite  of  appearances,  that  the  original  lighting  had  been  less  than  the  minimum 
of  necessity,  and  that  one-sixth  of  it  was  to  be  taken  away. 

Another  case  he  would  mention  was  that  of  Ravenhill  v.  Broivn,  made  a matter  of  reference  before 
a very  able  and  intelligent  barrister.  It  was  the  case  of  the  shoemaker’s  window  and  the  neighbour’s 
gangway  which  he  had  hinted  at  before.  The  referee  viewed  the  place,  and,  looking  at  the  gangway 
from  the  outside,  shook  his  head  and  said  it  certainly  seemed  an  obstruction  to  some  extent  and  a case 
for  some  damages.  He,  however,  was  asked  to  look  at  the  thing,  not  from  without,  but  from  within ; to 
put  his  eye,  in  fact,  to  the  centre  of  the  window  inside ; and  when  he  did  so,  he  could  scarcely  see  the 
gangway  at  all.  The  diagram  of  admeasurement  was  then  produced  and  explained ; and  the  way  in 
which  the  obstruction  was  geometrically  driven  into  a comer,  and  by  positive  proof  of  figures  reduced 
to  the  inappreciable  quantity  of  3 per  cent.,  settled  the  case. 

Mason  v.  Read  was  a peculiar  case,  in  which  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  had  somewhat  audaciously 
proceeded  to  build  an  extensive  edifice  in  the  city  directly  in  front  of  one  half  of  a neighbouring 
window.  The  diagram  was  resorted  to  ; the  new  building  loomed  very  large  upon  it,  and  the  sky 
surface  became  wofully  straitened.  But  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  after  all  that  proof  saved  the 
building.  The  plaintiff  had  some  time  before  enlarged  his  window,  so  as  to  embrace  almost  the  entire 
side  of  the  room ; and  by  reason  of  this  he  had  of  course  so  much  reduced  the  limit  of  necessity  as 
regarded  sky  surface,  that  the  amount  proposed  to  be  left  unobscured  by  the  new  building  pi-oved  to  be 
enough. 

The  case  of  Arden  v.  Parry  was  one  which  strikingly  exemplified  the  force  of  the  principle  which  he 
was  disposed  to  say  ought  to  be  held  of  universal  application  in  disputes  about  light,  namely,  that  the 
decision  ought  to  be  effeeted,  not  by  lawyers,  but  by  architects.  The  subject  of  dispute  was  a new 
theatre  in  Holborn ; the  owner  of  some  adjoining  houses  affirming,  and  rightly  so,  that  his  window 
light  was  to  be  damaged.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  direct  evidence,  turning  upon  such  points  as 
whether  a man  could  see  to  cut  beef  and  ham  at  a certain  table,  or  whether  another  could  see  to  take 
money  at  a certain  door,  and  so  on ; but  when  the  affidavits  came  to  be  read  and  commented  upon 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart,  his  Honour  appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  suffering 
technical  pleadings  to  give  way  to  practical  adjustment,  and  so  thought  fit  to  send  for  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  professional  witnesses  (in  fact  the  lecturer  himself),  and  claim  his  impartial  assistance  tor  the 
promotion  of  a settlement.  Some  compromise  having  been  hinted  at,  by  way  of  reducing  the  intended 
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height  of  the  new  building,  the  judge  put  before  him  in  writing  three  questions, — the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  by  the  way,  protesting  earnestly  against  so  unprecedented  and  dangerous  a course.  The 
questions  were,  first,  what  would  be  the  real  effect  of  the  compromise  which  had  been  suggested ; 
secondly,  what  would  be  the  further  effect  of  a certain  further  concession;  and  thirdly,  if  after 
even  this,  the  plaintiffs  lighting  would  still  be  materially  damaged,  what  further  concession  would 
relieve  him  ? The  result  of  this,  perhaps  illegal,  but  certainly  sensible  measure  was  most  effectual. 
Next  morning  the  report  was  presented  to  the  court,  giving  definite  measurements  upon  the  first  and 
second  questions,  and  a definite  proposal  upon  the  third ; and  in  a very  short  time  the  surveyors  of  the 
parties,  proceeding  to  the  ground  with  the  report  in  their  hands,  agreed  upon  a certain  modification  which 
settled  the  dispute.  # 

If  he  could  now  be  permitted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a few  miscellaneous  questions 
of  interest,  this  would  be  all  that  time  would  admit  of. 

First  he  would  refer  to  the  test  line  or  limit  of  lighting  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  lay  down, 
drawn  from  the  summit  of  the  old  obstruction  to  the  sill  of  the  window  to  be  affected  ; the  supposed 
rule  being  that  the  new  obstruction  need  only  be  confined  within  the  limit  thus  represented,  and  no 
damage  could  be  done.  It  was  a very  specious  principle,  and  had  certainly  seemed  to  himself  for  a long 
time  to  be  indisputable  ; but  in  the  Auction  Mart  cases  it  had  been  entirely  demolished.  The  proper 
rule  was  to  apply  this  line  (drawn  to  the  sill)  only  to  intended  obstructions  in  front  of  the  old  summit, 
and  to  test  any  obstruction  in  the  rear  of  that  summit  by  a line  drawn  therefrom  to  the  head  of  the 
window. 


* As  an  illustration  of  the  form  assumed  by  a process  of  adjustment  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  useful  to  append  the  report 
in  extenso. 


ARDEN  v.  PARRY. 


February  14th,  1866. 


Answers  to  the  foregoing  Questions. 

1.  — Taking  the  modified  plan  of  the  defendants,  whereby  the  side  wall  of  the  theatre  generally  is  proposed  to  be  lowered 
8 feet,  the  roof  being  kept  of  the  same  form  as  before,  but  the  said  8 feet  lower  in  level,  and  whereby  secondly  the  northern 
half  of  the  length  of  the  said  side  wall  is  proposed  to  be  lowered  3 feet  more,  the  roof  being  there  formed  with  a curb  or 
second  slope,  I say  as  follows  : — 

That  in  the  house  No.  9,  Warwick  Court,  the  lighting  of  the  ground  floor  window  would  be  quite  uninjured.  That  the 
lighting  of  the  first  floor  window  would  be  diminished  about  one  ninth  part  thereof  ; and  that  as  it  was  formerly  in  my 
opinion  sufficiently  but  not  at  all  excessively  lighted,  I consider  this  diminution  to  be  what  most  persons  would  deem  a 
substantial  injury. 

That  in  the  house  No.  10  the  ground  floor  window  was  by  my  estimate  very  insufficiently  lighted  before,  and  that  the 
diminution  would  be  about  two-sevenths  thereof.  That  the  first  floor  window  I consider  to  have  been  formerly  just 
sufficiently  lighted,  and  that  I estimate  the  diminution  at  one-third. 

That  the  house  No.  11,  may,  I think,  be  considered  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  case  as  No.  9. 

Therefore  that  Nos.  9 and  11  would  in  my  opinion,  be  substantially  injured  in  respect  of  the  first  floor  only,  and  not  then 
in  a great  degree;  but  that  No.  10  would  be  injured  in  respect  of  both  the  ground  and  the  first  floors,  and  very  materially. 

2.  — That  as  regards  the  proposed  curb  roof  for  the  northern  part,  and  its  continuation  if  necessary  throughout  the 
southern  part  also,  I do  not  find  the  formation  of  such  a curb  to  be  in  either  case  of  any  real  service  to  the  plaintiff’s  lighting, 
as  it  scarcely  touches  the  sky  limit. 

3.  — That  the  question  what  would  be  a reasonable  modification  of  the  defendant’s  plan  in  this  case  is  a difficult  one  to 
answer,  unless  I were  informed  as  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  defendant’s  building;  but  that,  looking  only  at  the 
plaintiff's  easements  of  light,  I would  venture  to  submit  that  if  the  defendant’s  side  wall  could  be  lowered  10  feet  throughout, 
instead  of  partly  8 feet  and  partly  1 1 feet,  keeping  the  roof  of  the  original  shape  (except  as  hereafter  provided)  only  the  said 
10  feet  lower  in  level,  I do  not  see  that  the  plaintiff  would  suffer  materially  in  the  circumstances.  But  this  is  provided 
the  elevated  central  portion  of  the  said  roof  (being  as  I am  informed  a ventilator),  were  depressed  to  the  general  line;  because 
as  at  present  designed  it  serves  of  itself  to  obstruct  a considerable  portion  of  sky-surface  as  regards  all  the  first  floor 
windows. 

Note. — That  the  above  results  arc  based  upon  special  diagrams  and  calculations  which  I have  made,  and  that  they  refer 
to  light  alone  aud  not  to  air.  (Signed,) 
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The  rule  of  the  angle  of  45  degrees  was  a thing  that  deserved  mention.  It  had  been  the  custom 
of  surveyors  to  say  that  so  long  as  an  obstruction  did  not  encroach  beyond  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
whether  taken  vertically  or  laterally,  no  harm  could  be  done.  They  had  no  sort  of  reason  to  assign  ; 
but  it  seemed  a sort  of  half-way  point  between  everything  and  nothing,  just  as  in  the  old  rule  for  the 
width  of  streets — that  they  should  be  in  no  case  narrower  than  the  height  of  the  houses.  Measurement, 
however,  not  only  superseded  such  a rule  of  lighting,  but  proved  it  to  be  utterly  valueless. 

The  re-adjustment  of  old  easements  of  light  to  suit  new  circumstances,  was  a question  in  which 
he  could  not  help  feeling  much  interest.  He  believed  that  .in  almost  every  case  the  fair  play  of  the 
English  character  would  be  satisfied  with  such  re-adjustment  if  the  law  would  allow  it  to  be  effected. 
Vice- Chancellor  Wood,  in  deciding  the  Auction  Mart  cases,  had  clearly  pointed  out  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  b q forced  upon  a plaintiff;  but  although  this  was  clear  enough,  yet  it  was  equally  clear  that 
such  a compromise  by  consent  might  somehow  or  other  almost  always  be  accomplished.  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  what  might  be  called  the  clandestine  application  of  this  principle  every  day,  by  neighbours 
between  themselves,  the  law  courts  would  be  full  of  disputes  about  light. 

The  glazed  tile  argument — in  other  words,  the  proposal  to  compensate  for  diminished  light  by 
providing  a reflecting  surface — had  received  its  quietus  in  the  Auction  Mart  cases.  The  Court  spoke  of 
it  in  unusually  strong  language, — that  whenever  proposed  it  had  been  “ scouted,”  that  it  was 
“ preposterous,”  and  so  on  ; for  indeed  it  was  an  obvious  point  of  law  that  no  value  could  be  allowed 
to  attach  to  the  provision  of  such  a reflection  by  one’s  neighbour,  unless  the  perpetuity  of  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  matter  of  right  over  that  neighbour’s  property,  which  would  be  impossible. 

The  case  of  Clarke  v.  Clarke  ought  to  be  alluded  to,  and  in  connection  with  another  case,  Yates  v. 
Jack.  The  latter  case  was  in  fact  a sort  of  correction  of  a supposed  error  in  the  former,  which  had 
threatened  to  upset  all  preconceived  notions  of  law  in  this  matter.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor 
Cranworth  in  delivering  judgment  on  appeal  in  Clarke  v.  Clarke  had  happened  to  drop  a passing 
remark— -quite  non-essential  in  the  case — to  the  effect  that  people  living  in  populous  towns  could  not 
expect  to  preserve  the  same  degree  of  lighting  with  people  living  in  the  open  country.  Thereupon,  in  every 
light  case  that  arose,  “ Clarke  and  Clarke  ” was  sure  to  be  introduced,  on  the  pretence  that  the  law 
was  at  length  altered  and  amended  by  Lord  Cranworth ; and  whatever  might  be  the  question  at  issue, 
all  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  on  both  sides  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the  wearisome  discussion  of  “ Clarke 
and  Clarke.”  Even  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  (to  whom  light  cases  happened  to  be  chiefly  taken) 
hesitated  to  act  any  longer  on  the  accustomed  ground,  until  the  ghost  of  “ Clarke  and  Clarke  ” should 
be  laid  to  rest.  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart  dealt  with  the  matter  more  brusquely.  He  denied  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  ever  declared  anything  of  the  sort,  in  the  sense  attributed  to  his  words;  it 
could  not  possibly  be,  he  said,  or  the  conclusion  would  be  inevitable  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  proposed 
to  make  it  law  that  the  less  light  a man  had  the  less  protection  he  should  have  for  it,  which  would  be 
absurd.  At  length  another  case  went  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  appeal,  Yates  v.  Jack;  and  his 
lordship’s  judgment  was  waited  for  with  unusual  anxiety,  in  the  hope  that  the  alleged  new  law  of 
Clarke  v.  Clarke  would  be  either  explained  or  abandoned.  Amongst  other  things  the  decision  of  the 
important  cases  against  the  Auction  Mart  Company  was  delayed  till  the  upper  Court  should  thus  declare 
itself.  The  decision  came  the  other  day ; it  simply  restored  in  all  its  integrity  the  old  law,  and  no  more 
would  now  be  heard  of  “ Clarke  v Clarke.”  This  was  not  a bad  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  any  alteration  of  the  law. 

The  lecturer,  after  alluding  to  the  occasional  introduction  of  a jury  in  light  cases,  which  he 
considered  a very  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  means  of  investigation,  concluded  by  noting  that  there 
were  obviously  a long  list  of  interesting  questions  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  by, — such  as  how  to 
deal  with  sky-lights,  how  to  apply  the  results  of  measurement  to  exceptional  cases,  how  and  when  to 
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introduce  considerations  of  aspect,  how  to  recognize  various  standards  of  use  and  occupation,  with  many 
legal  and  administrative  details  of  much  importance  to  the  architect, — to  whom  he  would  repeat,  (this 
being  in  his  opinion  the  best  amendment  of  the  law,)  all  this  class  of  disputes  should  be  referred,  and 
whose  investigations  only  needed  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  scientific  proof  to  become  in 
respect  of  intelligence  and  practical  fairness,  everything  that  could  be  desired  by  the  public. 


SUPPLEMENT.— EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ENGKAVING. 

These  diagrams  exhibit  the  mode  of  applying  the  system  of  measurement  described  in  the  lecture. 
No.  1,  the  Plan , is  a common  block  plan  of  the  premises  in  question,  with  the  lines  of  lateral 
“ projection  ” drawn  thereon.  No.  2,  the  Section , is’  the  diagram  by  which  the  vertical  projection  is 
effected.  No.  3,  the  Square  Projection , is  the  resulting  diagram  of  the  case  as  projected  upon  one  of 
the  two  forms  ; and  No.  4,  the  Circular  Projection , is  the  same  upon  the  other  form ; in  both  cases  the 
divisions  being  figured  at  their  standard  value,  ready  for  the  calculation  to  be  proceeded  with  to  a 
result. 

Take  the  plan.  The  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  window  ; it  is  3 feet  wide,  lighting  a room 
10  feet  by  12.  Old  buildings  as  represented  have  originally  surrounded  it,  of  the  respective  heights 
marked ; for  instance,  “old  30  ” signifies  that  the  old  building  was  30  feet  high  from  the  datum  level. 
The  intended  alterations  are  indicated  by  the  lines  marked  “new”  with  the  heights  in  feet  as 
in  the  case  of  the  old.  A semicircle  drawn  round  the  centre  of  the  window  is  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts  to  correspond  with  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  ultimate  diagram,  No.  3 or  No.  4,  whichever  may 
be  preferred.  It  becomes  thus  very  easy  to  assign  to  any  point  on  the  plan  its  position  laterally  in  the 
“ projection,”  by  taking  a line  from  that  point  to  the  centre,  and  noting  where  it  cuts  the  semicircle. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  all  the  upright  lines  of  the  diagram  No.  3 and  the  corresponding  converging  lines  of 
No.  4. 

The  section  meanwhile  comes  into  requisition  to  determine  the  heights  and  horizontal  lines.  The 
drawing  is  of  the  same  scale  as  the  plan ; the  circle  as  before  is  drawn  round  the  same  centre  of  the 
window  ; and  the  same  divisions  are  set  out  to  correspond  with  the  vertical  divisions  of  the  forms  No. 
3 and  4 . It  is  thus  easy  enough  to  determine  the  position  of  any  point  of  plan  vertically,  by  setting  up 
the  figured  heightthereof  by  scale  at  the  proper  distance  (measured  exactly  from  the  plan),  and  noting  the 
point  this  takes  with  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  upright  circle.  (Observe  the  small  crosses  on 
tie  diagram.)  This  completes  the  peculiar  perspective  represented  on  the  diagrams  No.  3 and  4;  the 
<«ld  buildings  being  drawn  in  full  lines,  and  the  new  dotted.  The  circumstance  that  horizontal  lines 
become  curved  need  be  no  matter  of  difficulty ; and  with  the  help  of  the  letters  which  mark  the 
prominent  points,  the  whole  process  of  projection  can  be  readily  traced.  (A  few  chimneys,  by  the  bye, 
arc  introduced  without  being  shown  on  the  plan.) 

The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  “projection,”  Nos.  3 and  4,  has  been  described  in  the 
lecture;  the  square  model  is  perhaps  most  readily  applied,  while  the  circular  gives  a casual  observer  the 
best  idea  of  the  facts.  No.  4 is  in  fact  a sort  of  perspective  drawing  of  the  case  on  a horizontal 
picture-plane, — that  is,  looking  up  to  the  zenith ; and  No.  3 is  a perspective  drawing  of  the  same  on  a 
vertical  picture-plane,  looking  forward  all  around,  but  subject  to  the  well-known  disadvantages  of  an 
excessive  range  of  subject. 

Turning  now  to  the  final  calculations,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  intended  new  buildings  are  three; 
namely,  A A,  old  premises  on  the  left  of  the  window,  to  be  increased  in  height,  one  portion  from 
2<)  to  10  feet,  and  another  from  15  to  30  feet;  B,  new  premises  on  the  right  of  the  window,  to  be 
built  M>nicwhat  nearer  than  the  old  and  of  increased  height  also ; and  C,  a one  story  building  to  cover 
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the  yard  between  the  window  and  A,  and  to  be  of  the  height  of  15  feet.  The  calculation  then 
proceeds  thus,  following  the  order  of  the  figured  divisions  throughout,  and  estimating  in  each  square 
the  part  which  is  unobscured,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  value  of  the  square. 

(LIGHTING)  OR  SKY-SURFACE  FORMERLY  POSSESSED  BY  THE  WINDOW. 
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17!  Measures,  ( = 20per 
cent,  of  the  88  !•) 


Total  22}  Measures  (=25  per 
cent,  of  the  88!.) 

(The  further  abstraction  by  C may  be  easily  disposed  of.  We  see  that  the  new  limit,  although,  taken 
by  itself,  it  encroaches  considerably  upon  the  former  sky-surface,  yet,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
encroachment  of  A A,  does  not  reach  the  new  limit  of  the  latter,  except  at  one  point,  and  there  very 
inconsiderably.) 

Now  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  above  abstractions  upon  the  necessary  lighting  of  the  easement. 
The  floor  space  of  the  room  lighted  is  10  feet  by  12,  = 120  feet.  By  our  standard  this  would 
require,  with  68  measures  of  lighting,  = 2 f-  feet  of  window  width.  But  the  actual  window  width  is 
3 feet,  which  would  obviously  require  68x2-§--f-3  = 54|-  measures  of  lighting ; this  therefore 
becomes  the  minimum  of  necessary  lighting  for  the  occasion, — so  that  the  88-g-  measures  formerly 
possessed  is  enough  and  to  spare  : it  was  not  all  used  to  the  benefit  of  the  room.  The  exact  amount  ot 
superfluity  is  88!  — 54!  rz:  34  measures,  which  amount  the  neighbour  seems  to  be  at  liberty  to  abstract. 
The  encroachment  A A therefore,  amounting  only  to  17,  does  no  legal  damage  by  itself.  The  encroach- 
ment B,  being  only  22!  measures  by  itself,  does  no  legal  damage.  But  A A and  B together, 
17|  -f  22!  rz  39|,  would  diminish  the  necessary  lighting  by  39f  — 34  = 5f  measures,  equal  to  about 
6 per  cent,  of  the  original  88!-  Would  this,  then,  be  a “material”  damage?  I think  not.  My 
rule  has  been  that  I would  not  support  any  claim  based  upon  less  than  10  per  cent.  R.  K. 


Professor  DONALDSON  said  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  discuss  the  paper  this  evening ; he. 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  discussion  be  deferred.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  not  defer  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  had  treated  the  subject  in  such  an  able  manner.  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson 
having  seconded  the  motion ; the  President  said  they  were  extremely  obliged  to  Professor  Kerr  for  his 
practical  and  valuable  lecture.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Till:  CONVENTUAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY, 


I i M k k.nzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.S.A.,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of 

Chichester  Cathedral. 

I;  : a*,  t - « 'r  iinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  21st,  1866. 


• • AM . y of  St.  Martin’s,  Battle,  at  once  one  of  the  greatest  historical  monuments  of  this 

..  : a! - ■ among  the  ehiefest  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  England,  has  hitherto  never 

■ ' ait>  lit  1 1 ; i which  it  demands.  It  commemorates  the  signal  victory  of  William  I.,  and  was 
T.  > < '"lleu'c,  Oxford,  was,  by  Archbishop  Chichele  as  a magnificent  chantry,  in  which 

■ ■ ■ red  fi  »r  thr  souls  of  tliose  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  monastery  is  also  the  first  purely 

: • Tn  n which  survives  to  our  times.  It  is  a simple  act  of  respect  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 

•’  Tr  1 ;t.  t - t < • ] >r«  lace  my  observations  with  the  opinions  held  by  previous  writers,  from  whom  I 
* 11,1  1 V ! by  dilh  r.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  gave  me  unlimited  access  to  the  various 
• :■  ■■  r>  inaiiiiiiL',  and  I ]>ropose  to  offer  to  the  Institute  the  result  of  patient  investigation, 

' -t  a Mr: night,  to  their  consideration,  supplemented  by  researches  among  all  the 
• • ■ -ad  M.*w  vliidi  arc  now  available  for  the  elucidation  of  the  conventual  remains. 

* 1 ■ s Britannia,  1 780),  says  that  “eight  arches  of  the  cloister  and  infirmary 

* : :,s  "•  tl10  high  altar  were  not  long  since  removed.  The  rest  is  stables,  supporting 

Jiarr,  oucc  a dormitory.” 

1 1.)  ii peats  Gough,  with  a difference,  mentioning  the  latter  building  twice 


noon  ( 


refecL 


■ ‘ ''' : Lv  vidtrd  (lie  place,  and  Horace  WALPOLE,  in  his  gossiping  way  (in  1752), 

it  the  church. 

1 '■  ‘ ,/f  'iri"u  h "in  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight),  speaks  of  it  as  “having  in  the  middle 

r !:  ' ii  • nti-.iis  them  over  again  as  “several  great  vaults  below.” 

A N 1 'V  l i t author  who  called  it  the  refectory,  and  the  topographer  ROUSE  says 

th"  I i t < 'lii'ii,  and  some  say  the  library.”  In  spite  of  Gough’s  shrewd  guess 
1 ni"'  Browne  NVil lis  been  designated  the  refectory,  and  even  in  the 
i • ! i t year.  It  is  the  key  of  the  position,  and  on  the  determination  of 
" rrangement  of  the  monastic  cpiadrangle.  I shall  not,  therefore, 
‘!  111  * r< ' ri‘t  account  of  all  the  remains,  reserving  my  own  observations 


n«m  vi 


It  wa 


■r  ci  vi  tic  ii 


a ■ > of  low  parallel  walls;  the  space  between  these  walls  was 
‘ 1 ' * y l^c  »>">ds  as  sleeping  apartments.  At  right  angles  to  this 

’ 1 ,r*  ' ' ! ' V now  used  as  a dwelling  house,  and  the  only  part  of  it 

,!  ' ' ' I"1'1-  n lofty  and  spacious  room.  To  the  left  of  this  hall  is 

’ r"  !-  s"!  i " 'rted  by  a range  of  three  round  centre  pillars.  Judging 
n' ' ' 1 1 "I"  *1'^  room  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Abbey 

'*  11  ■ "al  1 1 ■ to  suppose,  a part  of  the  cloisters  of  this  church.  On 

1 ^ ' -v  ' ! 1,1  are  nine  elegant  arches,  now  filled  up,  but  which 

All  that  now  remains  of  the  church  are  the  walls 
* A * :n  "liich  were  three  chapels,  the  piscina  and  niches  of  which 
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are  still  well  preserved.  The  walls  of  the  high  altar , which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  ill-fated  Harold 
fell,  are  still  open.  Eastward  of  this  part  of  the  Abbey  is  its  noble  refectory.  Under  this  room  is  a 
crypt.  This  room  was  not  their  usual  dining  hall,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  appropriation  of  another 
room  to  this  purpose,  now  the  entrance  hall  of  the  present  house,  but  which  was  then  called  the  dining 
hall.  The  refectory  was  probably  their  state  dining  apartment,  and  used  only  on  festal  day.  The  arched 
doorway  in  the  side  walls  of  the  crypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  kitchen.  The  refectory  was  approached  by  a flight  of  steps.  The  foundations  of  the  chapter 
house , which  stood  to  the  south  of  the  church  and  to  the  east  of  the  cloisters,  are  all  that  are  now  to  be 
traced  of  this  important  part  of  the  Abbey  buildings.” 

I regret  to  say  that  my  own  deductions  are  opposed  to  all  those  statements,  which  are  really  merely 
a tradition  of  error,  owing  to  want  of  due  precaution  in  the  later  copyist,  and  I proceed  to  give  the 
grounds  upon  which  I have  formed  them.  The  earliest  abbots  came  from  Marmoutier  and  St.  Stephen’s, 
Caen;  the  plans  of  their  abbeys  exist  in  the  Monasticon  of  France,  and  some  of  the  first  English 
inmates  were  brought  from  Canterbury  and  Westminster.  We  might  well  presume  that  there  would  be 
a general  similarity  between  the  plans  of  Battle  and  their  monasteries,  and  such  is  the  case;  the 
dormitory  is  a very  long  building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister , running  north  and  south,  which  appears 
to  have  been  its  normal  position  in  all  Benedictine  houses,  although  we  have  a very  few  exceptions,  as  at 
Durham  and  Worcester.  It  was  an  invariable  monastic  rule  to  build  the  refectory  on  the  side  parallel 
with  the  minster,  that  is,  invariably  on  the  north  or  south,  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  church 
and  cloister.  The  Benedictine  rule  was  to  build  the  refectory  east  and  west,  just  as  the  ordinary 
Cistercian  practice  was  to  set  it  north  and  south.  We  have  thus  determined  three  sides  of  the  cloister, 
the  refectory  on  the  south,  the  minster  on  the  north,  and  the  dormitory  on  the  east.  The  west  side  was 
occupied  usually  by  cellarage  with  upper  apartments  as  here.  We  have  now  cleared  the  ground  for  a 
more  particular  survey,  which  I would  preface  by  the  documentary  history  of  the  monastery,  which  I 
regret  to  say  comes  no  later  down  than  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Minster  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Martin,  was  made  Feb.  11, 
1095  (Ghron.  p.  41),  by  the  Primate,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  six  bishops,  and  many  nobles  and 
laymen. 

St.  Martin’s  altar  is  mentioned,  1076,  and  the  building  is  urged  forward  (p.  9). 

The  Cloister  was  rebuilt  before  1171,  by  Abbot  Walter,  with  marble  shafts,  and  a lavatory  designed. 

The  Nave  was  partly  leaded,  1125-35,  by  Abbot  Warner,  restaurationis  ecclesias  indies  proficiente 
statu  (p.  62). 

Ecclesia,  i.e.  the  Nave,  was  partly  leaded  by  Abbot  Ralph  before  1125  (p.  58). 

The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Rood  are  mentioned  1171  and  1095. 

The  necessary  Offices  (asdificia  officinarum  necessaria)  were  built  after  the  Church  by  Abbot 
Gausbert,  C.  1095,  and  there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  fine  in  them,  p.  43. 

The  Chapter  House  is  mentioned,  1102,  Abbot  Henry  being  buried  in  it,  p.  47. 

Precinct  Wall  built  by  Custos  Gausfrid  and  Abbot  Ralph,  1100-25  (Chron.  p.  49  (Gausfrid), 
murorum  circa  ambitum  fundationi  animum  contulit;  the  abbot  built  residuum  murorum  in  girum), 
p.  58. 

The  Court  was  enlarged  and  received  additional  buildings  before  1125,  “Curias  spatium  dilatare,  novis 
eandem  fabricis  augustare  (lb.  p.  58).  Abbot  Odo  was  buried  in  the  lower  part  of  the  nave  in  1201. 1 
(L eland,  Coll.  IV.  p.  68). 

The  Parish  Church  was  built  before  1125  (Chron.  p.  56;.— Bp.  Anian’s  indulgence,  for  completing 
it  is  dated  1270  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.).  On  June  9,  1330,  Edward  III.  gave  his  royal  licence  to 
crenellate  the  abbey. 
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Dfl  of  the  various  buildings  are  as  follows  : — 


Nave  130* 

Gong 

100; 

21-7 

Transept 

35 

Guest  House 

195- 

40-9 

Choir  107* 

62-  (32-  aisle  15*) 

Day  Room 

59-3 

35-4 

Lady  Chapel  Crypt  44* 

79-5 

Slype 

6-8 

35* 

Cloisters,  N.S.  122- 

E.W.  109-7 

Parlour 

22-7 

35- 

Refectory  115? 

39-5 

Calefactory 

60- 

35- 

Dormitory  154* 

35- 

1 shall  now  treat  the  buildings  in  detail. 

V'n'wil  Hamiins.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution,  the  church,  bell  tower,  cloister,, 
•,  r i.  . , . and  sacristy,  were  destroyed,  and  the  superstructure  of  the  cellarage,  probably  the  dormitory 
of  the  ley  brt  ■tii'T',  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne  and  his  son,  m 1539.  The  walls  of  the 
;r  • buttresses,  and  portions  both  of  Norman  and  Decorated  date,  remain  upon  the 

All  «■  y , reaching  from  below  the  parish  church  to  the  grand  court  gate , with  its  noble 
u*r  • ir  h %% :iy  and  postern;  the  former  has  bosses  representing  foliage,  and  on  the  south  carved  heads 
111.  an  1 I’liilippa.  It  fonns  a tower  35  feet  square  and  54  feet  high,  with  octagonal  turrets, 
i emu  : ab  w a -tring  course,  and  is  62  feet  high.  The  basement  is  vaulted;  in  the  south  west 

ter  • l-  . • , i -a  • to  a rhamh  r in  the  first  story,  across  which  and  the  turrets  is  a rich  arcade,  pierced 

w.tb  ; .to  ■ : b 1 ILdit'.  In  the  upper  stage  the  turrets  have  cruciform  loops,  and  the  main  building 
i . ’wo-  i.  ; i i:  i • 1 tli  tracery  in  the  head,  flanked  by  canopied  trefoil- headed  niches.  At  the 

. V . : an  window  and  buttress  and  some  masonry  of  the  same  period.  A wall  formerly 
■ i ! : with  tin-  truest  house.  Near  it  are  remains  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Hospital. 

1 n • u : r tli.1  oateway  we  find  it  forming  the  north  side  of  a large  court;  on  the  east  is  the 

' ■ • ' . od  I ti  • • - .nth  the  terrace  of  the  Guest  House,  with  large  octagonal  and  battlemented 

n 1 v • '•  rn  front.  It  stands  over  a superb  range  of  early  English  cellarage,  divided  by  strong 

' • • It  measures  195  feet  by  45  feet.  At  the  east  end  is  a large  angle  fireplace, 

"••••  • ;•  o ...  it.  On  the  north  side  was  a passage  communicating  with  the  abbot’s  lodge, 

lb-  ■ r Armturc,  after  the  dissolution,  was  converted  into  apartments  which  were 
' • ;•  ’ b.-l  At  tb-  north  end  was  the  grand  staircase;  adjoining  it  was  a noble  guard 

■ ’ ■ ' 1 ;■  . !.  1 by  an  ante-room,  leading  to  a gallery,  162  feet  long,  with  windows 

‘v*  * * ;i^t  .nd  of  tlii  gallery  was  a drawing  room,  thirty-one  feet  by  twenty-nine,  having 

" ’ , ,r  ' > :i  1 1 on  t lie  north  side  were  several  rooms  having  windows  to  the  court. 

' 1 ' ; 1 ball,  57  feet  by  31  feet,  and  57  feet  high,  battlemented  and  having 

' : *br«  <•  large  west  windows,  and  one  on  the  south,  rebuilt  with  the  oak 

’•  n d:u-  and  music  gallery.  It  is  approached  by  a porch  vaulted  in  two 
‘ r • ! I ’•  1 1 * n dieular  character  having  corbel  heads  to  the  hood  mould.  The 

' 1 ■ r Gu.  t.  -1  since  ( rritnin  made  his  drawings  in  1783,  and  crow-stepped 

" ’ ' 1 ' Northward  of  this  porch  is  the  substructure  of  the  abbot’s 

* ’ ••  * ’■  TAU'1‘  '•  !U  ' dividi  d into  two  alleys  by  three  pillars  of  Decorated  date,  the 

*r  ' 1 III  . i-  t:,.-  Ira.  kit  . Above  it  was  his  solar,  marked  by  a crow-stepped 

r*  ‘ ‘ '•  ‘ 1 r ? ,tr‘  ’*  s,dl  remaining.  The  substructure  is  now  the  drawing  room,  and 

1 : : . i i t a -.t<.  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  On  the  north-west  angle 

4 ' ‘ r . \ battlemented  wall  runs  northward  from  it  to  the  jambs  of  a 

* huh  tb-  Mm-tcr  c art, ; and  another  wall,  connected  wfith  the  Abbot’s  chapel 

* . r..  1 • r. ^ •"  tl  • ,.v  . Mt)i  w.i.l  f tb-  church,  till  retains  a large  pointed  archway  on  the  south 

T ' 1 ' “ rti.ward  fr<.m  thi-  point  to  the  cast  side  of  the  court  gateway.  The 
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eastern  gable  of  the  chapel,  with  a circle  over  three  lancets,  which  stood  over  the  north  end  of  the 
cellarage,  is  represented  in  one  of  Grimm’s  drawings  : the  staircase,  near  a pillar  with  beautiful 
foliage,  remains ; and  at  the  south  end  of  the  cellarage  are  stone  stairs  which  led  to  the  upper  storey : 
beyond  them  is  a doorway  with  a shouldered  arch  and  chamfered  jambs. 

The  great  Cloister  Garth  forms  a square  of  120  feet  by  109  feet.  On  the  west  side  is  an  arcade, 
upon  a wall  which  formed  the  western  side  of  the  west  alley  of  the  cloisters,  which  was  vaulted,  the 
Early  English  springers  and  shafts  still  remaining.  The  arcade  of  nine  bays  has  in  the  two  southernmost 
panels  beautiful  groups  of  foliage  in  the  tympanum  of  the  arches,  of  transitional  Early  English  date,  the 
capital  of  opening  roses  is  of  peculiar  beauty,  crowning  the  shaft  which  divides  the  sub-arches  in  one 
of  the  bays ; the  rest  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  blind  tracery  of  four  lights  in  each  bay, 
there  is  a door  to  the  cellarage  at  the  north  end,  and  near  it  what  may  have  been  a turn  for  giving  an 
extra  cup  of  wine  to  a weary  monk. 

The  richly  arcaded  basement  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Refectory,  two  niches  for  plate  or  lights,  one 
trefoil  headed,  the  other  imperfect,  with  the  side  of  a window  above  them  in  a fragment  of  the  south  wall 
remain.  The  Decorated  arcade  is  cinquefoiled,  with  trefoilecl  spandrils  and  a rich  cornice.  Its  width 
was  about  40  feet.  In  1783,  the  basement  of  the  north  and  south  walls  was  standing.  At  the 
termination  of  the  west  wing  of  the  cloister  is  a wall  containing  a newel  staircase,  and  in  front  of 
the  Abbot’s  parlour,  now  the  dining  room,  is  a projecting  wall,  with  a passage  hitherto  designated  the 
Abbot’s  oratory.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of  a window.  The  string  course  has  carved  corbie 
heads.  The  Kitchen,  which  was  vaulted  and  polygonal,  stood  southward  of  the  Hall.  Stairs  still 
communicate  with  large  vaulted  passages  running  parallel  with  the  Refectory.  In  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  cloister  may  be  seen  the  bases  of  Early  English  shafts,  which  formed  one  side  of  a doorway ; and 
northward  of  it  are  the  bases  of  two  other  shafts  on  the  east  wall  of  the  cloister  which  was  vaulted  over. 
Adjoining  this  portion  of  the  ruin,  and  between  the  transept  of  the  Minster  (or  possibly,  as  was  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  the  slype  or  passage  to  the  cemetery  of  the  monks  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir), 
and  the  Dormitory,  stood  the  Chapter-house,  the  foundations  of  which  were  discovered  in  l-s17  north- 
ward of  the  avenue  of  elm  trees. 

The  Dormitory,  154  feet  by  35  feet,  Early  English,  presents  a range  of  eight  windows  on  the  west, 
with  a smaller  one  at  the  south  end,  and  on  the  north  a window  and  niche.  There  are  ten  windows  on  the 
east,  with  a doorway  to  stairs  descending  through  a buttress ; and  another  at  the  south-east  angle, 
which  communicated  with  the  Gong,  which  ran  eastward  at  right  angles  to  the  dormitory ; some  part> 
of  its  southern  wall  with  two  large  arches  remains.  Each  window  of  the  dormitory  has  nook  shalts, 
and  was  transomed  in  order  to  afford  a smaller  light  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cells  of  the  monks, 
who  occupied  them  at  night  and  during  the  meridian,  the  midday  sleep  of  one  hour;  each  was  divided 
from  the  central  passage  by  a low  parclose,  and  contained  a bed  and  seat.  In  the  south  elevation  are 
three  lancets  above,  and  two  below  them;  the  gable  contains  a single  light.  In  1811  the  tiles  ot  the 
floor  were  discovered.  The  roof  was  of  Sussex  oak,  and  shingled;  part  of  it  remained  at  that  date. 
The  walls  were  painted  below,  and  in  imitation  of  masonry  above,  in  red  colour.  Below  the 
dormitory  are  three  chambers,  with  Purbeck  shafts  and  vaulted.  The  northernmost,  the  Day-room. 
55  feet  by  35  feet,  is  in  three  alleys,  divided  by  eight  pillars,  vaulted,  and  lighted  by  broad  windows,  and 
entered  by  a door  in  the  south  wall  of  a slype.  It  formed  the  ordinary  sitting  room  ot  the  monks  when 
not  in  cloister,  hall,  or  dormitory.  The  Regular  Parlour  on  the  south  side  of  this  slype  is  vaulted,  and 
lighted  by  two  lancets  in  the  east  and  west,  and  forms  two  alleys  divided  longitudinally  by  two  pillars. 
In  it  conversation  was  allowed  at  certain  times.  To  the  south  is  the  Calefactory  ot  tom  bays  with  thiee 
pillars,  58  feet  by  35  feet,  and  23  feet  high ; it  retains  traces  of  colour  on  the  plaster  of  the  vault,  a large 
fireplace  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  two  deeply  splayed  windows  on  the  south,  a good  south-west  twy- 
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■ , u ■ .1  !■  ’ll  in  the  head  ; and  in  the  west  wall  a lancet,  and  doorway  with  steps  ascending 

• i.  I :.i  u il  l he  used  by  the  monks  to  warm  themselves,  to  light  censers  and  dry  parchment, 
j,  i , th,-  writers.  In  the  south-east  angle  is  a staircase  to  the  gong.  The  south- 
: .1  • : : ' • . \t.-i  i >r  walls  shows  two  large  round  headed  arches,  and  the  outer  doorways  of  the 

- t • thr  upper  and  lower  gongs  or  garderobes.  In  a map,  dated  1722,  there  were  eight 

■ ! .i  ;tt  the  south-east  end  of  the  latter  buildings.  The  stairs  in  the  dormitory  wall 

i by  the  minuti,  or  monks,  who  had  been  bled,  and  returned  from  the  infirmary  at 
i \'a  - <«f  the  infirmary  may  still  be  traced  eastward  of  the  dormitory,  as  it  stood  at 
. \Y'  • :n I *i -ter,  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Ely,  and  other  places. 

( ",  <n‘rh  of  St.  .Martin.  The  Abbey  Seals  represent  the  western  front,  with  a large  gable 
; . i wi.ef’ws  and  a niche;  above  a magnificent  arch,  like  that  of  Tewkesbury,  or  more 
.o  M a r:  a an  tier,  it  was  a rough  representation  of  three  large  portals,  such  as  maybe  seen 

i r<u  tI  1 'l  ' ’iiyh.  The  central  tower,  which  is  crowned  with  a low  spire,  is  of  two  storeys, 

m,  vr  circles,  and  windows  in  the  upper  stage.  The  transept  has  a clerestory, 

' : u • : at*  I "ii  cneh  front  like  the  choir  by  an  arcaded  tower  higher  than  those  of  St. 

• ’ • Cm  n.  I’.-ti  Thorough,  and  crowned  with  a low  spirelet.  The  arrangement  of  the  apse 

: - '•l:ai.. •!-  resembled  that  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  the  original 

' ■ ■ '•  1 *■  i i iv.  and  Worcester.  On  the  seal  of  Abbot  Odo,  which  appears  to  give  a lateral 

: r " ■ ' a iv  tlnvc  eastern  chapels,  which  tally  with  the  existing  eastern  front.  Vertue, 

• " 111  * phm  iii  liapin’s  History,  which  represents  a cruciform  church  with  a triapsidal 

1 ' 1 Hu  ul i' 'iis  two  western  towers,  but  evidently  in  error;  on  the  north  side  in  the 

: !V  • t"ini'l:itiuii>  covered  with  trees,  and  doubtless  there  was  also  a north  porch  for  the 

■ ud  women  into  the  nave.  The  fragment  of  the  south  west  angle  which  remains, 

■ ’ \ marly  1 feet,  exhibits  nook  shafts;  the  interior  of  the  Perpendicular  south 

iv  • • i ; 1 1 into  the  west  alley  of  the  cloister,  is  concealed  by  a modern  building,  but 

■ : ‘ 1 ' ‘ 1 1 an  perfect,  as  well  as  the  bases  of  the  shafts  on  the  outer  or  southern  side. 

i'i  "all  "I  the  nave  remains.  Above,  in  the  south  west  angle  may  be  seen  the 
a I,  iiiel  headed  window  which  lighted  the  nave  ; possibly,  from  its  height,  the 
: ; ra i o d to  the  level  of  the  nave  triforum.  Midway  in  its  length  is  a stone 
: A '•  t <>•!•,,  who  died  in  1200,  and  was  buried,  as  Leland  says,  in  the  lower 

■ tin  d about  1 .'10  feet  in  length,  and  was  probably  GO  feet  in  width.  The 
■ i - a j | eand,  tin*  former  was  about  35  feet  wide.  In  the  north  wing  w7as 

I h"  r I loft,  surmounted  by  a large  crucifix,  with  the  Altar  of  the 

■ ' am.  , i the  crossing.  In  1445  Sir  Thomas  IIoo  founded  a chantry  at 
i v."  rin  of  the  processional  path,  which  terminated  in  a square  end 

' ‘ " here  Harold’s  standard  fell,  stairs  leading  out  of  the  aisles  of 

v mar  buttresses  (possibly  forming  turrets  above,  to  flank  the  east 
' ‘ • v\pi.  which  consists  of  a transverse  alley  opening  into  three 

: . < ai  h of  which  has  its  altar.  The  eastern  one  in  part  remains, 

i i.'  ( 1 - I"  v in  the  north  chapel  the  caps  of  the  vaulting  shafts  and  a 

1 ’ r‘  • 1 i 1 ;i,h  d niche  with  a drain  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  vaulting 
i ■ m in  length  by  70  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  diameter  of  each 
‘ •,‘:,"r  ib.  Norman  period,  but  there  is  an  Early  English 

' I.a  ly  ( hapel ; another  of  the  Decorated  period  under  the  choir 
1 • ; . n ! cedar  date  under  the  western  Lady  Chapel  of  Glastonbury 

i , 1 ‘ a r>  instruction  of  an  earlier  apsidal  termination,  in  the  last 
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part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  eastern  arm,  from  the  crossing  to  the  end  of  the  processional  path, 
measured  107  feet,  and  including  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  crypt  was  142  feet  in  length.  The  central  alley 
was  37  feet  broad  internally,  and  each  aisle  about  14  feet.  A curious  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Eulogium 
Histonarum,  gives  us  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  church.  According  to  the  legend  William  I.,  after 
three  days  of  fast  and  prayer,  desired  of  God  to  know  the  duration  of  his  dynasty  in  England,  and  was 
directed  to  lay  out  the  plot  of  a church  of  as  many  feet  as  they  should  reign  years.  The  next  morning 
with  stakes  he  marked  out  ground  to  a length  of  500  feet,  these  boundaries  three  times  were  removed 
and  fixed  to  315  feet,  which  were  recognised  by  him  as  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  Minster  which  he 
built.  It  theiefoie  exceeded  the  length  of  Rochester,  Bath,  Sherborne,  Christchurch,  Hants,  Southwell. 
Ripon,  Manchestei , and  Romsey.  Outside  the  south-east  angle  of  the  south  chapel  is  a large  circle  or 
polygon,  50  feet  in  diameter,  marking  the  site  of  the  bell  tower  which  stood  in  a position  almost 
corresponding  to  those  at  Worcester  and  Croyland.  The  crypt  was  first  laid  open  in  1817.  Eastward 
of  these  lemains,  among  the  cedar  trees,  may  be  traced  the  walls  of  some  buildings  of  the  Base  court 
The  water  was  supplied  from  Feldresland  and  Loose  Farm. 

The  Precinct  wall  is  partly  the  original  Norman  enclosure,  and  in  part  of  the  date  1330;  it 
retains  considerable  portions  of  the  alura,  and  extends  from  the  Court  Gate  along  the  road  known  from 
an  early  date  as  Santlache.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  contains  some  brasses,  stained  glass,  and  a rood- 
stair  and  bridge.  The  Nave,  with  its  round  and  octagonal  pillars,  is  Norman ; the  Clerestory  and 
chancel,  which  is  arcaded  like  Rochester,  Brecon,  and  Merton,  are  Early  English.  The  north  aisle  is 
Perpendicular,  with  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Katharine  and  the  south 
aisle  windows  are  Decorated;  the  former  retains  some  canopied  niches.  The  font  is  Transitional  Norman ; 
the  tower  Perpendicular,  with  the  original  Early  English  western  doorway.* 

In  reply  to  inquiries  by  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  W.  PAPWORTH,  Mr.  WALCOTT  explained  that 
his  ground  plan  was  only  in  part  conjectural,  portions  of  the  church  still  standing,  and  others  being 
indicated  on  the  turf  in  hot  weather,  and  by  irregularities  of  the  ground.  Comparison  with 
plans  of  the  period  facilitated  such  investigations.  No  excavations,  unfortunately,  are  possible 
without  the  destruction  of  ornamental  gardens  and  plantations,  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated.  The 
crypt  he  considered  to  be  Early  Decorated,  of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  rather  a 
reconstruction  of  earlier  work  than  a positive  addition  to  the  east  end,  for  the  purpose  of  interment  of 
abbots  and  persons  of  distinction.  The  earlier  arrangement  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Minster,  at  latest 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  shown  upon  the  conventual  seal  of  that  date  in  the  British  Museum, 
apparently  a rude  representation  of  three  Chapels.  There  are  many  instances  of  three  eastern  chapels,  as 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Persliore,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Norwich  originally ; here  exceptionally 
they  form  a conjunctive  group.  The  Pentagonal  form  of  the  apses  shows  that  they  are  not  of  Norman 
date. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  WALCOTT  explained  the  ground  plans  of  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough, which  he  exhibited.  But  as  these  form  part  of  Mr.  Walcott's  Cathedral  Cities  of  England 
and  Wales,  now  in  course  of  publication,  it  woirld  be  superfluous  to  print  them  in  this  place. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


* A succinct  history  of  the  Abbey,  drawn  up  from  my  own  investigations  and  original  documents,  v:..  she;..}  .. 
published  by  Mr.  Ticehurst,  of  Battle,  with  illustrations. 


\ ; » i > i l h )X AL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTUAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

OF  BENEDICTINE  ABBEYS. 

Bv  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

i • 1'..  . iv:ul  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

May  21st,  1866. 


in  t ^'f  avouring  to  allot  the  various  buildings  of  a monastery,  in  the  case  of  Cistercian 
• ■ X ma'ticon  to  guide  him,  but  for  those  of  Benedictines  he  has  had  hitherto  no  more 
i . ' ;•  !•  d by  I Livies'  ‘ Rites  of  Durham,’  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  notes  of 
\V  1 • - 1 . r ; but  I had  the  pleasure  of  shewing  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
■ v.  tb  . ' i : ; . • that  Lanfranc’s  ‘ Constitutions,’  by  a special  exception,  perfectly  illustrated  the 
• (’.lit.  i bury,  and  I am  now  able  to  redeem  the  hope,  which  I then  suggested,  of  one  day 
" ‘ * v * 1 1 W.  'tmin  ter,'  written  after  1260,  for  a similar  purpose.  From  it  I shall  select 

; ’Stive  information  on  the  conventual  arrangement,  merely  premising  that  it 
’’  .!  MS.,  full  of  repetition  and  ill-arranged,  but  still  enlightening  us  on  a subject 

n n, y particulars  involved  in  obscurity.  In  fact  throughout  it  we  have  contrasts 
' :i.  1 “ modern  use,”  and  in  one  place  the  author  doubts  whether  “the  Long 
: ’b  Ib'!i  etory  or  was  the  Prior’s  Chamber;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the 
. 1 : 1 1 i 1 1 i i ultii  s which  arc  too  often  insuperable,  except  by  means  of  comparison 

"!  a r 1 i _•  ious  order.  The  style  of  Latin  employed  may  be  judged  from  the 
1 ' 1 ; ’ m,  . r.ipnJ  /ia'um,  “the  conclusion  of  strifes.” 

I'M  1 The  south  alley  was  usually  left  free  and  unoccupied,  it  being 

i i • ' ; in  tin-  nest  alley,  in  cloister  time,  the  Master  of  Novices,  junior  monks 
: ; iu  the  north  alley,  the  Prior  near  the  east  church  door,  and  the 
1 : h • . ■ 1 ; L ing  nearest  to  him  and  sitting  sideways,  with  the  face1  of  one 

t rr  .l  tr,  the  hock  of  the  other.  At  tl  ic  upper  end  of  the  east  alley  sat  the  Abbot.  The  bench-tables 
"n  1 th  ‘ "U-  was  strewn  with  hay  or  rushes,  according  to  the  season.  At 

‘ : R-'  ' I"  live  cressets  in  lanterns  were  lighted  by  the  Sub-chamberlain, 

: 1 at  the  hiiir  corners.  Three  other  cressets,  in  hanging  lanterns, 

■ • i.  rib  alley  in  t lie  middle  towards  the  church  door,  a second  in  the 

: Ha  > r ol  the  Novices,  and  a third  in  the  south  alley  next  the 

1 ly  tb.-  Sub-chamberlain  when  the  “Rounds”  had  passed  after 

• * I t . r • f Xovices  preserved  order.  The  Keeper  of  the  Cloister 

•1‘  At  the  Lavatory  there  were  five  towels,  two  used  by  the 
' * r t,  an  . three  on  perches  for  the  use  of  the  Convent  and  guests,  all 

* ' v d en’  . M-rvant.  After  meridian  the  monks  washed  their 

y * Tii’f-  ! th«  ir  1 | f . ] 1 f i i * 

' * ■*'  a ' 1 ' ' 11  L ;1  i"  r and  r».  veres.  Cloister  time  was  after  Prime;  and 

1,1  ‘ v I-  I ' R*  in  conversation  remained  sitting,  and  spoke  in 

i t.i  a Ir.r  <>r  Mi  t.r..f  the  Xoviccs ; English  was  forbidden.  In  the  Carols 
ir  ' ' ' ir  L Ini  u*  r and  Chamberlain)  illumination,  writing,  and  noting 
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music,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  were  allowed.  As  lay  people  much  frequented  the  cloisters,  signs  of 
punishment  were  not  to  be  visible  when  they  were  passing.  In  the  cloister  shaving  took  place  once  a 
fortnight,  and  feet-washing  every  Saturday.  The  monks  shaved  in  gangs  of  three ; during  these 
operations  all  the  doors  into  the  cloister  were  rigorously  closed  by  the  servant  of  the  inner  hostry,  the 
servant  of  the  outer  parlour,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  cellarage,  and  the  church  servant.  The  inner  hostry 
and  outer  parlour  were  on  the  west  side,  as  the  cellarage  was  also,  opposite  to  the  chapter  house  door. 
There  were  also  a cella  monachorum  hospitum,  a monks’  spital,  and  a small  chapter  house  for  the  use  of 
obedientiaries. 

The  Outer  and  Inner  Parlours.  The  outer  parlour  was  only  opened  after  Chapter,  or  for  the 
reception  of  guests,  persons  desiring  admission  to  the  noviciate,  or  monks  returning  from  a journey.  In 
the  outer  parlour  a fugitive  monk,  who  returned,  bared  himself  for  discipline  in  chapter.  It  was  under 
the  charge  of  the  Almoner  and  Sub-almoner.  It  was  opened  for  the  entertainment  of  .a  matron  or 
monk’s  mother,  after  hall  time  and  before  supper.  It  was  strewn  with  hay  or  rushes  and  furnished  with 
mats.  The  inner  or  regular  parlour  was  similarly  supplied;  in  it  was  along  large  mat,  on  which  monk' 
who  had  been  bled  sat ; and  here  conversation,  under  certain  restrictions,  was  permitted.  There  wer> 
also  cells  for  the  refractory,  and  a prison  with  low  diet  for  the  contumacious. 

The  Refectory.  At  the  upper  end  was  the  high  table,  elevated  on  a step  ; at  the  north  end  sat  the 
Abbot,  with  a skylla  or  bell  on  his  right  hand ; at  the  south  end  the  Prior  sat.  A Bishop,  if  present, 
sat  in  the  middle  under  the  “ Majesty.”  Before  the  president  was  laid  a great  cup,  knives  and  spoons, 
napkins  for  bread  and  cheese,  silver  salts,  cups,  bason,  towel  and  ewer,  and  a wooden  dish  for  the  alms  or 
fragments.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  table  of  the  Minuti,  Monks  who  had  been  bled  ; each 
table  was  raised  on  a step,  and  the  benches  were  matted ; there  was  space  sufficient  to  pass  between  the 
inner  benches  and  the  walls.  Each  monk  had  his  own  knife,  and  a smaller  cnipulus,  salts  were  laid  out, 
and  cups  and  spoons  ; two  servitors  attended  at  high  table,  and  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall ; with 
the  reader  they  had  “ mixtum,”  a slight  meal  before  the  cymbalum  sounded  for  dinner.  Four  guests 
were  invited  daily  by  the  president,  and  five  by  the  convent.  No  guests  in  boots  or  spurs  were  admissible. 
The  president  sat  with  them  after  hall ; or,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  hostry,  the  Long  Chamber, 
or  St.  Dunstan’s  Chapel,  (possibly  that  known  as  the  chapel  of  the  Pyx),  for  wine  and  dessert.  But  it 
a simple  monk  was  president  the  additional  fare  was  taken  in  silence  behind  the  Befectory  door. 
Mothers  of  monks  were  entertained  in  hall.  The  Refectory  had  a large  aumbry  for  cups.  Between 
the  Refectory  and  the  kitchen,  at  the  south  or  south-west  end,  was  a vaulted  passage,  and  in  the  kitchen 
window  a towel  was  hung.  The  dinner  hour  varied,  being  at  12  or  3 pan.  Two  lamps  burned  at  supper 
■ime.  On  festivals  of  St.  Edward  C.  the  nave  was  filled  with  34  lamps,  13  tapers  and  100  candles, 
aid  then  18  or  22  tapers  were  lighted,  three  on  each  of  the  four  principal  tables,  and  two  on  thereat. 
The  hall  was  closed  after  Compline. 

The  Misericord  adjoined  the  Refectory  and  kitchen;  in  it  the  monks  dined  on  flesh  days.  It  ha  I 
its  allowance  of  candles  and  tapers,  and  was  strewn  like  the  Refectory. 

The  Dormitory.  On  the  third  step,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a crucifix  in  the  window.  La  :.i 
monk  had  a straw  bed,  with  coverlet  and  under  covering,  with  a bench  for  dressing  at  the  foot,  a r«'U..d 
mat  at  the  side,  a perch  an  ell  long  over  his  head  for  his  clothes,  and  an  asser  or  partition,  a ] ami 
high,  to  secure  seclusion  from  his  fellows.  All  slept  in  night  clothes  and  caps.  Snorers  and  taikei>  ... 
their  sleep  were  placed  by  themselves.  No  coverlet  was  to  be  scarlet,  green,  or  of  bright  colonic  T.  o 
central  alley  was  covered  with  soft  mats,  and  the  floor  strewn  on  ten  principal  feaAs  with  riMu'  oi 
mats.  There  were  several  bells,  one  in  the  parlour,  a skylla  in  the  Dormitory,  another  in  the  Refecimy, 
and  a cymbalum  rung  at  Hall  time  in  the  cloister.  At  night  the  Prior  with  a lantern  tEueu  die 
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I , ;•  rv  an,l  the  Cong  or  Latrine  (domus  necessaria)  with  its  sedilia,  which  were  furnished  with  hay. 

I : . v. . nt  altogether  into  the  Gong  in  the  morning,  and  last  thing  at  night.  In  the  middle 
t:  • iii-ht  the  third  and  fourth  Priors  made  the  rounds. 

/ / contained  chambers.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Katherine  certain  punishments  were 

A lamp  burned  at  the  entrance  of  the  cloister  to  the  Infirmary.  The  monks  walked  along 
: ill.-  Thames,  and  some  of  the  obedientiaries  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  Palace  or  London. 

I Thames  was  the  Abbey  Mill,  near  a wharf  where  the  corn  and  fish  brought  from  London  in  a 

• . : ■ landed.  We  find  mention  of  the  Hostillar’s  mead,  and  the  Abbot’s  mead. 

/ • A -/fry  the  old  clothes  and  fragments  were  distributed  to  the  poor  in  the  Dolehouse. 

/ - Toil  or y was  the  bath  house.  There  was  a chamber  (domus)  for  the  writers. 

/ ; Chapter  House  contained  a lectern  for  the  martyrology,  pulpit  for  collation  and  sermon,  and 
i '•  lav  the  President’s  seat  was  a step  where  the  Yenia  was  made.  The  lowest  place  was  near 
The  ordinary  monks  sat  in  order  of  their  admission.  In  it  corporal  punishment  was  inflicted, 
U' iv  admitted,  penance  adjudged,  and  conventual  councils  held  and  charges  made.  Over  the 
' ■ r IIuuv  door  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  facing  it  a delinquent  monk  sat  in  cloister  time 

n ading  the  Psalms. 

7 ( 7 rv  ’ . ( )n  the  south  side  sat  the  Abbot,  Prior  of  cloister,  the  third  Prior  and  Praecentor ; and  on 

;ii  i !<•  the  Prior,  the  Sub-Prior,  fourth  Prior  and  Succentor.  The  choir  contained  a high  altar  and 
altar,  'tails  fur  the  monks,  forms  for  novices,  and  a bench  or  trunculum  for  defaulters  in  the  centre. 
\ b ■iuiu  ii"'tri  fratris  is  mentioned.  This  cell  was  probably  situated  in  the  choir  aisle  Mats 
...  i • n tin*  benches  and  in  the  stalls,  and  before  the  altars;  rushes  and  hay  were  strewn  in  the 

i \t-ry,  and  in  the  choir  ivy  leaves  and  sea  rushes.  A lantern  was  carried  through  the  choir  at 

\ • a.  - i"  tl.  t.  rt  .'h  ejiers.  The  church  bells  were  rung  by  the  four  church  servants  or  the  brethren  of  the 

1 • • taj  . i s burned  perpetually  before  the  high  altar,  and  five  others  in  silver  basons  in  the 

1 : St.  Edward;  two  in  the  middle  and  two  over  the  tombs  of  Queen  Matilda  and  Queen 

a:  ■ n l' !•  at  festivals  five  lamps  were  also  burning  at  certain  times  at  the  Holy  Cross  altar, 
v S'  Paul's  altar,  (where  the  people  came  up  on  one  side  and  descended  on  the  other  to  kiss  the 

tv  . nubia),  at  the  Old  Lady  altar,  at  the  Trinity  altar,  and  at  St.  Benedict’s  altar.  Lights 

burned  at  the  aiitijhfiiar  desk,  on  the  west  side  of  the  choir  door  and  in  the  watchers’  chamber,  and  on 
' devs  a q,t  chandelier.  The  coronation  robe  of  St.  Edward  was  also  exhibited  at  times. 

I th*  I.  . t ’ . a ; • 1 mi  the  feasts  of  assumption  and  purification  20  tapers  were  lighted  on  the  beam 

1 • tar,  (>0  round  the  altar,  and  tapers  in  angels’  hands. 

*.*  1 '•  taut  th  r were  three  round  apses  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  at  Dover,  the 

i .*  of  ml.  h vr:v-  dmo-t  contemporaneous  with  Battle. 
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OX  THE  PRACTISE  OP  ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND  IN 
RESPECT  TO  EASEMENTS  OF  LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

By  Professor  Donal-dson,  Ex-President. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  28th,  1833. 


Ix  presuming  to  suggest,  at  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Kerr  read  his  very  important  paper  on  th  ■ 
subject  of  Ancient  Rights  of  Light  and  Air,  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  should  be  deferred  t > 
another  evening,  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  enter  upon  its  consideration  so  fully  as  it  deserved,  I ha  1 
no  idea  of  opening  the  discussion  myself ; but  as  our  Honorary  Secretaries  requested  me  to  do  so,  I 
felt  myself  compelled  to  yield  to  their  wish.  Not  that  I think  myself  at  all  competent  adequately  t 
grapple  with  so  complex  a subject,  but  as  there  are  many  recent  decisions,  which  have  strictly  and 
accurately  laid  down  the  law,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  vague  and  apparently  undefined,  and  as  th> 
interpretation  of  the  rights  of  owners  appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  Professor  Kerr,  to  trench  arbitrarily 
by  its  empirical  dictum,  and  seemingly  at  variance  with  natural  rights,  and  to  interfere  with  tin- 
improvement  and  necessary  enlargement  of  property  in  cities, — I venture  to  submit  to  your  considerate  i 
a few  very  important  observations  on  the  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  legal  mind  will  take  up 
the  subject,  and  produce  a reliable  work  embodying  accurately  and  fully  the  law  as  it  is,  and  suggest 
some  remedies  for  the  wrongs  it  inflicts.  It  is  not  unbecoming  for  architects  to  endeavour  to  unrav-1 
these  mysteries,  as  it  is  upon  their  statements  of  facts  and  opinions  as  to  probable  results,  that  action 
taken,  and  as  their  own  designs  for  buildings  in  towns  must  conform  to  the  limited  terms  of  tin'* 
law.  But  I must  observe,  also,  that  the  judges  are  apt  not  to  place  that  reliance  upon  professional 
evidence  to  which  we  may  consider  it  entitled,  from  the  spirit  of  one-sided  advocacy  from  which  it  t 
often  proceeds,  and  the  necessarily  contradictory  statements  made;  and  I think  that  our  friend 
Professor  Kerr  must  invent  some  more  simple  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  his  theory,  ere  he  wdl 
induce  a judge  or  jury  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  ingenious  but  elaborate  series  of  lino- 
the  very  sight  of  which  is  apt  to  bewilder  the  previously  uninitiated. 

This  Light  and  Air  question, — one  of  great  importance,  as  involving  serious  consequences  to  own,: 
and  occupiers  of  property — divides  itself  into  two  clear  and  distinct  divisions  : The  rights  of  the  owner  — 
The  rights  of  the  neighbour.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  natural  right  of  the  owner  of  the  - 
would  be  absolute, — “ ab  imo  usque  ad  ccelum  ; ” but  this  enjoyment  is  limited  by  the  legal  restrict:  :i. 
necessarily  artificial,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  right  shall  not  diminish  the  enjoyment  to  widen  ‘ 
neighbour  is  entitled.  But  there  are  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rights  which  may  apply  to  a p!  t. 
would  appear  a natural  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  enjoyments  of  an  owner  i 
respect  of  light  and  air,  they  should  arise  from  or  be  provided  on  his  own  plot ; but  there  are  tw... 
public  rights  attached  thereto,  which  afford  him  certain  easements,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  p ' 
on  a public  way,  which  thus  affords  him  access,  light  and  air,  on  that  side.  And  there  are  ai>" 
derived  from  the  neighbouring  land,  which  by  law  belong  to  him  from  prescriptive  right,  that 
mere  natural  right,  but  a right  from  previous  enjoyment  for  a certain  period  of  time.  Th.>  p<..  > 

been  fixed  by  law  (2  & 3 Will.  IV.  c.  71)  at  twenty  years,  as  follows : 

“ Clause  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwe.  • _ 
house,  workshop  or  other  building  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  1 
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• ■ , war-  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any 

i!  u ;l/.-  ,.r  iai>tuui  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed 
: ,n-, 'hi  or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing.” 

A a-t.  1 ty  Lord  Chancellor  ( Yates  v.  Jack,  18GG),  there  was  supposed  to  exist  previously  a local 
•a  in  t !:<•  City  "I'  London,  by  which  the  owner  of  a house  in  any  street  was  permitted  to  raise  it  to 
1 atever  height  lie  might  think  fit. 

1*  - .aii'  'trange  that  the  law  should  so  disregard  the  inherent  rights  of  an  owner,  that  if  a 
ig:  t : i*  should  cover  his  plot  with  a building,  and  derive  all  his  easements  of  air  and  light  from  his 

•A  la:  d,  the  law  does  not  protect  the  neighbours  from  such  an  assumption,  nor  even  by  law  to 
a'  r ' lni'nt,  but  forces  them  to  protect  their  rights  by  the  expensive  process  of  erections  in 
f — erections  possibly  useless  and  nuisances  to  themselves,  and  occupying  space.  Why  should 
■ : ' t<>  protect  their  rights  by  proper  notices,  or  by  law  be  enabled,  as,  I believe,  is  the  case 

, 1 y a short  process  to  compel  the  abatement  of  the  trespass  ? 

V a;>' 'thcr  case  may  arise  of  the  limitation  of  enjoyment  of  one’s  property.  On  one  side  of  a 
• may  be  a house,  say  20  feet  high,  and  on  the  opposite  plot  no  building.  The  owner  of  this 
u -t  erect  any  building  which  may  obstruct  the  light  of  the  low  building,  which  may  be  only 
■ 1 ’ h,  although  if  he  were  able  to  carry  up  on  his  own  ground  a building  50  or  60  feet  high  it 
imim  m<  ly  beneficial  to  him.  But  this  right  as  to  direct  light  applies  even  to  an  obstruction 
••a-  .1  dir,  Ab  n,  as  the  owner  of  an  erection  of  twenty  years’  atanding  exercises  as  to  light  and 

i ’ t , tin  properties  not  only  in  front  but  to  the  right  and  left  of  him. 

IV, , -Chancellor  Ki.ulersley.  MARTIN  v.  TlEADON.  4th  May,  1866. 

h rt  ! in  tlm  Times,  May  7.  Be  Premises  Conduit  Place,  London  Street,  Paddington.  The 
d 1 le  re  was  the  quantity  of  light  obstructed,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual 
’ area  lost  was  not  only  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  space  to  which  the  plaintiff’s 
• ’ id  ly  1 ,11  reduced  by  the  previous  buildings.  Looking  at  it  in  that  point  of  view,  although 
' • 1 1 < ■ r. • t lie  obstruction  was  oblique,  an  enormous  amount  of  sky  area  was  obstructed — more 

I •'  e.  Cnee  c-tablished  a serious  and  material  injury,  and  it  appeared  clearly  that  the 

■1  to  era  ,•  from  using  his  cutting  room  in  consequence,  and  that  a previous  occupant 
, au  ■ tlm  defendant’s  houses  were  built. 

■ : ' ba  1 not  a right  to  say  that,  because  a plaintiff  could  carry  on  his  business  elsewhere, 

■'  1 : ■ r-  lid.  lie  was  entitled  to  be  relieved  against  whatever  interfered  with  his 

• or  hi'  com-, --dcnce  and  enjoyment  if  not  There  must  be  a declaration  that  the 

: t ■ damages,  and  the  usual  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

I*  ' ' 1 ■-di.it  t h r nnghbour  or  neighbours,  from  unwillingness  to  incur  the  wasteful 

: ' r 1 at  die  moment  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  erection  may  have  com- 

' ' 1 ■*  •'  ' i have  all-iwrd  such  trespass  to  the  builder  for  twenty  years,  then  the 

*■'  ' ! 1 • : 1 ' die  bm!d. -r,  :•  if  it  were  an  injury  to  him, — who  has  already  for  twenty 

‘•h’  - •••'-.•  • d all  th  ■ n Iv.mtag,  s of  the  encroachment  upon  the  adjoining  rights, — not  to 

- ' 1 , r hi  neighbour's  property.  But  the  unrighteousness  of  the  present 

■ k ■ 1 ' ' n'  id-'  1 ami  more  oppressive  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  inherent 

’ ' ' : ‘ 1 I ' i • ;y.  win  .we  consider  the  case  of  two  plots  opposite  to  each  other, 

■ r 1 ubl;.*  t ,r  ■ .hlaiv.  The  one  lias  an  erection,  say  50  or  60  feet,  his 

!•'  r >"  :■> Ih  • latter  may  not  raise  his  building,  as  it  may  obscure  the 
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light  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building  50  or  60  feet  high,  because  it  was  not  convenient  to  hirn  to  cam 
up  his  15  or  20  feet  building  to  a greater  height  previously,  and  thus  he  is  tied  down  to  his  dwaifidi 
proportions  in  face  of  his  gigantic  opponent,  and  must  so  remain.  Ought  not  the  public  way  1 
confer  at  all  events  equal  rights  on  the  owners  of  buildings  on  both  sides,  and  at  least  to  allow  of  an 
erection  to  a like  height  on  both  sides.  Or  why  should  the  dwarf  on  one  side  be  able  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  the  aspiring  erection  on  the  other,  and  to  keep  it  down  to  the  like  diminutive  elevation  of 
15  or  20  feet,  and  not  leave  both  free.  Does  not  this  become  a public  wrong,  as  reducing  the  value  r.! 
property,  the  improvement  of  which  is  a public  benefit. 

Let  us  also  imagine  another  case.  A man  has  his  building,  A,  say  40  or  50  feet  high  on  a plot 
of  ground,  which  building  immediately  abuts  on  a vacant  plot,  B,  say  20  feet  wide;  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vacant  plot  is  another  plot,  C,  on  which  a man  desires  to  erect  a lofty  building,  say  10  or  5" 
feet  high,  which  may  intercept  the  light  and  air  of  the  original  building;  why  should  he  be  restrained 
from  exercising  his  morally  just  control  over  his  own  plot,  when  a stranger  intervenes  between  the  two  ? 

Substantial  damage  must  be  done.  The  term  “ considerably  obstructed”  does  not  enable  the  Jiukr»- 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  mere  having  to  alter  the  position  of  a table  to  work  at  in  order  to  see  bett*  r 
is  not  sufficient  evidence. 

Lord  Justice  Turner.  Ee  CURRIER’S  COMPANY  v.  CORBETT. 

It  is  not  every  impediment  to  the  access  of  light  and  air  which  will  warrant  the  interference  of  this 
Court  by  way  of  injunction,  or  even  entitle  a party  alleging  himself  to  be  injured  to  damages  at  law. 
In  order  to  found  a title  to  relief  in  equity  or  even  at  law  in  respect  of  such  an  impediment,  some 
material  or  substantial  injury  must  be  established,  and  the  onus  of  proving  the  injury  must  rest  of  course 
upon  the  plaintiff. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  CLARKE  v.  CLARKE.  Nov.  20,  25,  1865, 

Stated — The  Court  will  not  restrain  the  erection  of  a building  merely  because  it  deprives  an  ancient 
window  of  some  portion  of  light ; but  will  do  so,  when  the  obstruction  is  such  as  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life.  A lateral  obstruction  may  be  such  a nuisance  to  be  restrained. 

Such  questions  are  questions  of  degree.  Whether  the  obstruction  be  such  as  to  deprive  the 
complaining  party  of  such  a supply  of  light  and  air  as  he  might  reasonably  calculate  on  enjoying. 

Questions  such  as  these  cannot  be  treated  as  abstract  ones,  for  much  turns  on  the  nature  and 
locality  of  the  windows. 

The  room  might  be  rendered  less  cheerful  during  winter  months,  but  the  obstruction  does  not 
amount  to  a nuisance,  as  it  is  not  shut  out  from  the  open  sky  and  driven  to  depend  upon  reflected  light. 

The  plaintiff  is  bound  to  show  that  such  obstruction  interfered  with  the  ordinary  occupation  i t life. 

Far  from  saying  that  no  obstruction  can  be  such  as  to  amount  to  a nuisance,  unless  opposite  to  tin 

light  obstructed  : but  in  estimating  the  quantum  of  inconvenience  the  circumstance,  that  its  efleet  can 

only  be  felt  laterally,  is  then  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  real  question  is  not  what  is,  scientifically  estimated,  the  amount  of  light  intercepted,  but 
whether  the  light  is  so  obstructed  as  to  cause  material  inconvenience  to  the  occupiers  ot  the  house  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

Lord  Chancellor.  YATES  v.  JACK.  1866.  Jan.  16,  19,  21,  22,  March  24. 

The  owner  of  ancient  lights  is  entitled  not  only  to  sufficient  light  foi  the  puipo.  e 

business,  but  to  all  the  light  which  he  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the  intenuption  sought  t bt 

constrained. 
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;i  : i was  -ranted  to  restrain  the  interruption  of  an  ancient  light,  the  Court  gave 

ndant  leave  i > apply  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  building,  which  he  might  propose  to 

uld  cause  such  an  interruption. 

\>  . .a  : 1 1 a . i pleaded  that  no  material  injury  would  be  done  to  the  Plaintiffs,  and 

. • tie  re  would  be  ample  light  for  the  business  carried  on  by  them,  and,  in  fact,  that  the 

: the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  be  a positive  advantage. 

I1  . • jeeted  to  limitation  to  their  right  of  light  and  air  to  only  so  much  as  will  enable 
•a:-:--,  a • e :r  t recent  business,  and  also  objected  to  the  Defendant  being  allowed  to  . adduce 

v.  Ah  r ihre nee  to  possible  alterations  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 

Plaintiffs. 

: . Although  for  some  purposes  of  a trade  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  direct  rays 
; e i .parai ively  an  easy  thing  to  shade  off  too  powerful  a glare,  but  no  adequate 
. a i . ficmd  for  a deficient  supply  of  daylight. 

; ! by  the  2nd  and  3rd  Will.  IV,  c.  71,  is  an  absolute  indefeasible  right  to  the 

:ii  ■ if  i.i  without  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  used. 

1 1 ; . • ha  i m»t  established  his  defence  unless  he  had  shown  that  for  whatever  purpose  the 

ht  vd.  i i to  empty  the  light  there  would  be  no  material  interference  with  it. 

II  also  of  Lords.  Tapling  v.  Jones.  16th  March,  1865. 

Lord  Chancellors  Cranworth  and  Chelmsford. 

■ 1 7.  V.  . 1 Street,  Cheapside,  City  of  London,  originally  consisted  of  three  storeys,  with 

i ! i : ry.  rI’he  owner  A altered  in  July  and  August,  1857,  the  windows  in  the  two 
’ a t"  make  them  both  to  occupy  part  of  the  old  apertures,  and  retained  the  window 
:i  i •:••!;.  m d ; and  he  built  two  additional  storeys,  in  each  of  which  he  put  a new  window. 

■ alt.  wne  euinpleled,  13  built  up  a wall  opposite  on  the  adjoining  land  in  Gresham 

i ■ • ■ ’ ’ • 1 1 it  by  end  oi'  October,  1857,  to  such  a height  as  to  obscure  the  whole  of 
It  v a - impossible  for  B to  obstruct  the  upper  windows  without  obstructing 
" 1 1 • t 1 1 ••< l t’e...r  and  that  portion  of  the  ancient  windows  on  the  first  and  second 

: ■ • 1 v.  he  lows  could  not  have  been  obstructed  in  a more  convenient  manner. 

r 1 ■ ■ • ' ■ i ; v 1 1 • < 1 , A,  in  I'Ybruary,  lh58,  caused  the  altered  windows  to  be  restored  to 

i ii  ■ i • w v in  l'-ws  to  be  blocked  up,  and  then  called  upon  B to  pull  down  his 
•1  1Tn  ’meting  ancient  lights  only.  B refused  to  do  so. 

: ; • ; i'ion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  cause  was  tried 

'■  Mhall,  lb  bruary,  1859,  and  a verdict  was  taken  by  consent,  found 
V ' f to  a pecial  caso  embodying  the  facts. 

•*  '••di  ■!  L v,a  ■ • 11  i .•  ! A gave  B notice  to  desist  from  erection  thereof, 

iitnein  ' !.  ■ \ i . 1 . .a i :i. m . r - • f the  alterations  made  by  him  in  the  old  lights,  and  by  the 

' • ’ " • 1 ' ' ls  • v an  I lights,  manifested  three  distinct  purposes. 

: ' 1 ! 1 ' ;,,o  t i .'i  m anen t claim  or  right  to  the  new  windows  and  lights,  and 

‘ 1 . '•  1 l'l»>  opposing  the  encroachment  made  by  an  obstruction  of 

* V • i:  c,f|  windows  and  lights  and  the  opening  of  additional 

'■  1 ! "’•'i-inal  ti  lit  to  the  access  of  light  and  air  as  afforded  by  the 
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Thiidly,  That  A,  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  windows  to  their  original  state,  did  not  regain 
against  B his  oiiginal  light  to  light  and  air,  or  acquire  any  right  or  title  to  require  the  removal  of  tl , • • 
building  of  B,  or  to  sue  in  lespect  thereof,  as,  by  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  said  windows  to  tl i < ' i 
oiiginal  state,  the  easement  or  servitude  to  which  the  premises  of  A were  originally  subject  could  m t 1 • 
reimposed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  quoted  the  2 & 3 Will.  IV.  c.  71,  as  to  prescriptive 
right,  and  added  upon  this  section  it  is  material  to  observe  that  the  right  to  what  is  called  an  ancbaii 
light  now  depends  upon  positive  enactment.  It  is  matter  “juris  positivi”  and  does  not  require,  ami 
theiefoie  ought  not  to  be  rested  on  any  presumption  of  grant  or  fiction  of  a licence  bavin u bc:i 
obtained  from  the  adjoining  proprietor.  Written  consent  or  agreement  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
accounting  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  servitude,  and  thereby  preventing  the  title,  which  would  othorv.L.- 
arise,  from  uninterrupted  user  or  possession  during  the  requisite  period.  This  observation  is  material, 
because  I think  it  will  be  found  that  error  in  some  decided  cases  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  Court  - 
treating  the  right  as  originating  in  a presumed  grant  or  licence.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  aft.  r au 
enjoyment  of  an  access  of  light  for  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  is  declared  by  the  statute 
to  be  absolute  and  indefeasible,  and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  it  cannot  be  lost  or  defeated  bv  a 
subsequent  temporary  intermission  of  enjoyment  not  amounting  to  abandonment.  Moreover,  thb 
absolute  and  indefeasible  right,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  statute,  is  not  subjected  to  any  condition  or 
qualification,  nor  is  it  made  liable  to  be  affected  or  prejudiced  by  any  attempt  to  extend  the  access  < \ 
the  use  of  the  light  beyond  that,  which,  having  been  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  during  the  required  peri  ■ 1, 
is  declared  to  be  not  liable  to  be  defeated. 

Lord  Chelmsford  also  laid  down,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  on  this  case,  the  following  important 
points  of  law  as  recognized  and  established  : — 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  plaintiff,  by  putting  new  windows  into  his  house,  or  altering  tin- 
dimensions  of  the  old  ones,  u exceeded  the  limit  of  his  right,”  because  the  owner  of  a house  has  a right 
at  all  times,  apart  of  course  from  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  open  as  many  windows  in  his  lions, 
as  he  pleases.  By  the  exercise  of  the  right  he  may  materially  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  his  neighbours,  but  of  this  species  of  injury  the  law  takes  no  cognizance.  It  leaves  every  one  to  his 
self-defence  against  an  annoyance  of  this  description,  and  the  only  remedy  in  the  power  of  the  adjoinin'.- 
owner  is  to  build  on  his  own  ground,  and  so  shut  out  the  offensive  windows. 

By  the  Prescription  Act  then,  after  twenty  years  user  of  lights,  the  owner  acquires  an  absolute  and 
indefeasible  right,  which  so  far  restricts  the  adjoining  owner  in  the  use  of  his  own  property,  that  he  can 
do  nothing  upon  his  own  property,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  obstructing  them.  The  right  thu- 
acquired  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  opening,  through  which  access  . * 
light  and  air  has  been  permitted.  As  to  everything  beyond,  the  parties  possess  exactly  the  samerelativt 
rights  which  they  had  before,  the  owner  of  the  privileged  window  does  nothing  unlawful,  if  he  enlarges 
it,  or  if  he  makes  a new  window  in  a different  situation.  The  adjoining  owner  is  at  liberty  to  build 
upon  his  own  ground  so  as  to  obstruct  the  addition  to  the  old  window,  or  to  shut  out  the  new  one.  ! ut 
he  does  not  regain  his  former  right  of  obstructing  the  old  window,  which  he  had  lost  by  acquiescence ; 
nor  does  the  owner  of  the  old  window  lose  his  former  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  it,  which  lie  bed 
gained  by  length  of  user.  The  right  continues  uninterruptedly  until  some  unequivocal  act  vt 
intentionaal  abandonment  is  done  by  the  person  who  has  acquired  it,  which  will  admit  the  adjoining 
owner  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  his  own  premises.  It  will,  of  course,  be  a question  in  each  wise 
whether  the  circumstances  satisfactorily  establish  an  intention  to  abandon  altogether  the  lutuie  eniov  men 
and  exercise  of  the  right. 
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It'  -o  h an  intention  is  clearly  manifested,  the  adjoining  owner  may  build  as  he  pleases  upon  his 
i ; i -b  aid  the  owner  of  the  previously  existing  window  restore  the  former  state  of  things, 

; i ,r  r . : 1 1 j ,1  the  removal  of  any  building,  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  ground  during  the 
r v a 1 , hr  a right  once  abandoned  is  abandoned  for  ever, 
p • t nem-el  ffir  the  appellant  carried  their  argument  far  beyond  this  point.  The  part  of  the 
. v - h \\  a-  t he  most  difficult  for  them  to  encounter,  was  that,  which  related  to  the  unaltered  window  in 
::  As  to  this  they  contended,  that  the  alteration  of  the  windows  below  and  the  addition  of 

. - a\,,ve  -)  changed  the  character  of  the  previously  acquired  right  to  light  and  air,  as  entirely 

lint  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  this  effect  can  be  produced  by  acts  wholly  uncon- 
• • i Mitl,  an  ancient  window,  which  the  owner  could  carefully  retain  in  its  original  state,  and  the 
i . uhm/1  did  not  seem  to  expect  much  success  from  their  argument  in  its  application  to  the 
a . ■ i window-  in  the  lower  floors.  As  to  these  they  contended  that  the  owner  of  ancient  windows 

. • > I.  • :>  himself  within  their  original  dimensions,  and  that  if  he  changes  or  enlarges  them  in 
. v, ;iv,  altliotijli  he  retains  the  old  openings  in  whole  or  part,  he  must  either  be  taken  to  have 
• A ..nidi,  d hi-  right,  or  to  have  lost  it.  But  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  said,  that  a person,  by 
. : ri 1 1 _r  t"  extend  a right,  must  be  held  to  have  abandoned  it;  when,  so  far  from  manifesting  any 

i:<  i id. nt hog  he  evinces  his  determination  to  retain  it,  and  to  acquire  something  beyond  it.  If  under 
■ iivnin-taiici  - abandonment  cannot  be  assumed,  as  little  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  a cause  of  forfeiture, 
h i : . ■ ; - 1 always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  no  unlawful  act  for  the  owner  of  a house  to  break  out 
. d-.w,  or  to  enlarge  an  ancient  window,  although  in  the  latter  case  some  difficulty  may  be  thrown 

.1/  owner  to  distinguish  the  old  part  from  the  new,  and  so  to  ascertain  which  part  he 
. . ri  Jit  t i obstruct  and  which  is  privileged  from  his  obstruction. 

i ’ in: ml:  owner  can  therefore  always  protect  himself  by  a little  vigilance,  and  if  he  allows 
i i red,  under  shelter  of  which  he  is  prevented  using  his  land  for  the  purpose  of  defence 

• t : a t-  of  bis  neighbour,  he  must  blame  his  own  want  of  foresight  and  precaution,  and  not  the 
'•  . v. ' .A  v.  id  not  permit  an  ancient  right  to  be  invaded  upon  any  such  assumed  ground  of 

Moemtr. 

' ■ :r,o'i  r.  ■•.•nt  and  decided  judgment  in  the  highest  court  of  appeal  upon  the  matter  of 

..  1 n i:  t 1 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ • - a r i 1 y rule  all  subsequent  cases.  And  this  stringency  of  the  law  applies  in 

• . •’  • 1 • a n. an  bn  one  window  just  sufficient  for  his  purpose:  an  opposite  neighbour  desires  to 

’ ! : • at  a reasonable  distance.  The  room  with  the  one  window  might  have  all  the  light 

• : I even  more,  if  another  might  be  introduced  or  the  window  enlarged;  but 
>■  '!  • owner  object,  although  his  opposite  neighbour  might  be  willing  to  be  at 

. the  in-ncli  law  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  extremely  simple,  as  explained  in 
ring  work  in  the  librnry  of  the  Institute:  — 


. 


* l '■*  >.'e  . V..  /,  j,nr  In  Socidlc  Centrale,  de  Arcliitectes.  8o.  Paris,  1863. 

: cal1  •nake  an  opening  in  his  external  wall,  so  as  to  overlook  the 

’ 11  :i  b m'e;  ownrr  but  under  certain  restrictions.  It  must  have  an  iron  grating,  the  bars 
'h  *'■  • i ■ r apart  than  I iindies,  or  be  enclosed  by  ground  glass,  fixed  in  with  plaster  so 

• ' : ;li  •»  'ri11'  h may  be  ol  any  size,  may  not  have  the  sill  lower  than  6 feet 

ri  • i r ■ 1 an  ; n . .-lo  w that  such  windows  arc  a concession  to  give  light  to  a room  or 
• " 1 * * 1 ' r property  may  not  be  overlooked.  The  builder  must  give  notice 
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to  the  adjoining  owner  of  such  intended  openings,  and  indemnify  him  for  any  damage  caused  by  ,uch 
openings ; and  the  adjoining  owner  may  close  them  upon  buying  the  half  of  the  wall. 

These  regulations  attach  to  any  wall  within  the  distance  of  6 feet  from  the  land  of  an  adjoining 
owner,  and  never  acquire  any  prescriptive  right.  And  the  adjoining  owner,  if  it  be  in  the  country,  may 
at  any  time  carry  up  another  wall  immediately  adjoining  the  previous  wall. 

One  may  not  have  a window  overlooking  the  neighbour’s  grounds,  or  a balcony  or  other  projection 
except  there  be  a distance  of  6 feet  between  front  of  the  balcony  or  the  projection  or  between  the  wall 
in  which  the  windows  are  and  the  land  of  the  adjoining  owner. 

Nor  may  there  be  an  oblique  view  nearer  than  2 feet  from  the  end. 

But  supposing  an  owner  has  acquired  the  right  of  a direct  view  from  a window  in  a wall,  which 
separates  two  properties,  still  the  adjoining  opposite  owner  may  erect  a wall  or  building  in  front, 
provided  it  be  at  a distance  of  6 feet  from  the  face  of  the  said  wall,  such  distance  of  6 feet  being  upon 
his  own  ground;  and  any  return  wall  may  be  built,  provided  it  be  at  the  distance  of  2 feet  from  the 
opening. 

No  prescriptive  title  precludes  the  right  of  the  adjoining  owner.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  French 
law  jealously  protects  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  allows  him  to  carry  up  an  erection, 
however  it  may  affect  adjoining  owners,  provided  it  be  done  at  a distance  of  6 feet  within  his  own 
boundary. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  recent  cases  published  in  the  Weekly  Reporter 
59,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Isenberg  v.  East  India  House  Estate  Company.  Dec.  9,  19,  1863. 

Ancient  lights — Mandatory  injunction — Inquiry  to  assess  damages. 

Where  an  injury  to  a plaintiff’s  property  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  may  be  amply  compensated  by 
a sum  of  money  paid  by  the  defendant,  the  Court  will  not  grant  a mandatory  injunction,  which  would  be 
injurious  to  the  defendant  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  plaintiff,  but  will  direct  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  amount  of  damages. 

Thus,  where  the  erection  of  a building  of  greater  height  than  a former  one  on  the  same  site,  was 
alleged  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  light,  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of 
granting  a mandatory  injunction,  but  directed  an  inquiry  before  himself,  to  ascertain  the  damage 
sustained,  and  the  amount  of  compensation. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Lord  Chancellor.  JACKSON  v.  The  DuRe  OF  NEWCASTLE.  Feb.  20,  24;  March  19  ; June  25  ; July  2. 

Ancient  lights — Injunction — Business  premises — Possible  future  injury. 

The  Court  will  not  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  ancient  lights  ot  a 
building  exclusively  used  for  business  purposes,  unless  the  obstruction  would,  to  a material  extent, 
render  it  less  suitable  for  the  business  actually  carried  on  there,  even  though,  if  the  premises  were,  to  be 
afterwards  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  their  value  might  be  diminished  by  the  threatened  obstruction 
of  light. 

Accordingly,  in  a case  where  the  injury  by  a threatened  obstruction  of  light  to  the  plaintiff  &■  place 
of  business  was  such  as  not  materially  to  affect  its  value  for  the  use  to  winch  it  was  then  applied,  and 
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...  ;i  ...  c-MiiKl  bo  redressed  by  damages,  the  Court  (on  appeal)  refused  to  continue  the  injunction, 
Vl  . -I-..,-  1 that  the  amount  of  damages  should  be  assessed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

I pr  : ri.  ty  of  a judge  in  a Court  of  equity  making  a personal  inspection  of  the  buildings  in  such 

sc  considered. 

i v — an  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  granting  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
fr.  m erecting,  or  continuing  to  erect,  a wall  on  the  site  of  certain  stables  of  a greater  height 
■ i,  . \ atom  of  the  old  buildings  as  they  formally  stood  thereon,  so  as  to  darken  or  obscure  any 

p : - ancient  lights,  or  to  obstruct  the  free  access  of  light  and  air  as  heretofore  to  the 

premises  in  No.  21,  Cockspur-street. 

r l:  1 . Lawrence  v.  Austin.  Durell  v.  Pritchard.  May  31;  June  1,  6,  7,  8,  1865. 

-A;  oi,  nt  lights — Damages  in  equity — Building  completed  before  bill  filed— Jurisdiction — 

21  & 22  Yict.  c.  27. 

V.  a building,  which  interferes  with  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  light  and  air  or  any  other  easement, 
n aetnally  completed  by  the  defendant' before  the  bill  is  filed,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the 
; i ; 1,  will  grant  neither  a mandatory  injunction  nor  damages,  but  will  leave  the  plaintiff  to 

remedy  at  law. 

I , : art  A'  the  building  is  unfinished  at  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  bill,  the  Court  of  .Chancery 
• . uvr  tie1  matter,  and  will  grant  an  injunction  as  to  the  unfinished  part,  and  an  inquiry 
damages  as  to  the  finished  part. 

two  suits  relating  to  interference  with  ancient  lights,  and  raising  questions  of  a similar 
. , el  the  Court  gave  but  one  judgment  in  both  cases. 

V ' A'  ■;’!  Ilrurr.  The  Curriers’  Company  v.  Corbett.  June  12,  13;  Aug.  3,  1865. 

. — A nt  li elits — Damages — Material  injury — Mandatory  injunction — Air — Custom  of  the 
City  of  London — Prescription  Act. 

ii  ' • ry  ini'  ’.'f'  lvncc  with  the  access  of  light  which  will  entitle  a plaintiff  to  the  interference 
■ • . ; 1 i • • must  show  material  injury  in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Court. 

1 i n r. it,  L.d. — Where  a bill  seeks  a merely  preventive  remedy,  a mandatory  injunction 

K>t  U*  granted. 

r :■  mandatory  injunction  will  be  granted  ordering  the  removal  of  works  already 

i : m an  «'!'■!•  r made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 

••  ' ' ' 1 • ■ fully  stated  in  the  previous  report,  ante,  538. 

Tapmng  v.  Jones.  March  16. 

“ ' ' ■ :v  ' 'i-  t rm  ti'  n — Inicroachmcnt — Abandonment  of  right — Prescription  Act, 

2 8c  3 Will.  IV,  c.  71. 

- 11  - • 111  1"  *i ■ • v.  h < h on.  inally  consisted  of  three  stories,  with  one  window  in 

• ••  '■  ■ ■ 1 1 !!  1 tv...  I-.w.t  stories,  hut  so  as  to  make  them  both  occupy  part  of 

: 1 ; ' " ■!  tl"'  "in  low  in  the  third  story  unaltered,  and  built  two  additional  stories, 
“ 11  1 dn  i ' ; o •»  m ’.v  "in. low.  A:t<  r tln  .m  alterations  were  completed,  B.  built  up  a wall  on 

ftdp.nnng  la  J h a height  as  to  obscure  the  whole  of  the  lights  in  A.’s  buildings.  It  was 
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impossible  for  B.  to  obstruct  the  upper  windows  without  obstructing  the  unaltered  window  on  the  third 
floor  and  that  portion  of  the  windows,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  windows  on  the  first  and 
second  floois  . and  the  new  upper  windows  could  not  have  been  obstructed  in  a more  convenient  mariner. 
After  the  wall  was  finished,  A.  caused  the  altered  windows  to  be  restored  to  their  original  state,  and  th< 
new  windows  to  be  blocked  up,  and  then  called  upon  B.  to  pull  down  his  wall.  B.  refused  to  do  so. 
and  an  action  was  brought. 

Held,  that  B.  was  not  justified  in  maintaining  the  obstruction  to  A.’s  lights. 

Held,  furthei , thao  the  obstruction  by  B.  of  such  of  A.’s  lights  as  were  ancient  was  an  i 1 1 » • 1 

obstruction  from  the  beginning. 

Rensliaw  v.  Bean , 18  Q.  B.  112,  and  Hutchinson  v.  Copestake , 9 C.  B.  N.  S.  863,  overruled. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  reported  12  C.  B.  X.  S 
826,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  reported  10  W.  R.  441,  in  an  action  for 
obstructing  and  keeping  obstructed  certain  lights  of  the  respondent,  in  a warehouse  No.  107,  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside,  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Cockburn,  C.J.,  at  Guildhall,  in  February,  1859,  and  a verdict  was,  hv 
consent,  found  for  the  plaintiff  (the  respondent),  subject  to  a special  case  embodying  the  facts. 

N.B. — The  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  largely  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  Dent  v.  Auction  Mart  Company  (Limited).  Pilgrim  v.  The  Same. 

The  Mercers’  Company  v.  The  Same. 

February  21,  22,  23,  26,  27;  March  2,  28,  1866. 

Ancient  lights-— Carrying  on  business  beneficially — Injunction — Offer  to  abstain  from  proceeding — 

Town  and  country  light — Possible  future  uses  of  the  premises — Jury — Lateral  light — Air — 

Damage  to  foundations. 

The  summing-up  of  BEST,  C.  J.,  in  Back  v.  Stacey , 2 C.  & P.  465,  commented  on.  The  expression 
there  used,  “carrying  on  the  business  beneficially,”  does  not  mean  merely  “not  losing  customers,*’  but 
also  “being  able  to  carry  on  the  business  as  beneficially  to  the  health  and  ability  of  the  person 
carrying  it  on.” 

Where  substantial  damages,  as  distinguished  from  some  £5.  or  £10.,  will  be  given  at  law  !■  . 
interference  with  light,  the  Court  will  interpose  by  injunction.  The  Court  will  not  allow  a man  to  indict 
an  injury  upon  his  neighbour,  and  then  purchase  him  out  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  having  be<  n 
obtained  for  that  purpose. 

Nor  if  a person  complaining  of  interference  with  his  light  has  offered  to  withdraw  his  opposite 
for  a fixed  sum,  will  the  Court  gather  from  that  fact  alone  that  the  damage  is  not  irreparable,  and  s>  ud 
the  case  to  a jury  to  assess  the  exact  damage  done.  Were  the  Court  to  do  so,  it  would  be  cone e ling- 
persons  desirous  of  erecting  buildings  the  existence  of  an  unknown  Act  of  Parliament,  with  tin- 
provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  enabling  them  to  force  the  sale  of  the  plaintifi  & light.  ..  t ... 
his  own  valuation,  but  at  the  estimate  of  a jury. 

The  case  of  Yates  v.  Jack , supra , 618,  has  made  it  clear  that  the  right  of  a person  living  in  a town 
to  protection  from  interference  with  his  light  is  not  different  from  the  light  of  a person  living  in 
country. 

The  observation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  case,  that  he  was  to  regard  the  possible  uses  t 
which  the  plaintiff’s  house  might  be  put,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  malthouse  case—  Martin  v.  G . 
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C i-uj'.  32*  — y supposing  that  his  Lordship  meant  the  uses  of  the  house  as  it  stands  at  the  time  of 
mphiint.  and  not  if  and  when  rebuilt  for  some  other  and  totally  different  purposes. 

I , 0f  tpis  kjud  the  following  defences  are  useless  : — That  the  plaintiff  will  still  have  as 
qlt  ...  numy  other  persons;  that  they  might  have  made  their  windows  larger;  that  they  had 
i;  ■ 1 Venetian  blinds;  that  a room  said  to  be  used  for  a certain  purpose  was  not  a good 
lr  t)ull  purpose,  and  that  it  had  been  used  for  that  purpose  clam ; and  that  the  defendants  would 
their  buildings  with  glazed  tiles. 

j doctrine  of  the  Court  as  to  interference  with  air  rests  on  nuisance. 

The  benefit  of  sending  a case  of  this  kind  to  a jury  is  doubtful.  The  jury  can  contribute  nothing 
•y,,.  vb'w ; and  their  view  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced,  since  they  see  only  the  existing  state  of  the 
■.  v,  ill'll  may  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the  light  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1:  • licivuce  with  lateral  light  should  be  restrained;  for  if  it  were  not,  all  the  neighbours  round 
■ : .tnict  the  light,  and  so  in  many  place  almost  total  darkness  might  be  caused. 

1:  the  time  of  filing  the  bill  such  damage  is  being  done  to  the  foundation  of  a house,  that  the 

:V  , at,  rtains  serious  fear  lest  the  house  should  come  down,  the  fact  that,  at  the  hearing  when  the 
t haw  completed  their  works  near  the  foundations,  the  actual  damage  done  is  trifling,  will  not 
• tic  bill  fn  in  being  upheld,  even  if  the  defendants  show  that  they  never  once  departed  from 
. T original  plans  of  working. 

\ \ M , f ,,1-iicr  restraining  the  erection  of  buildings,  following  that  in  Stokes  v.  The  City  Offices 

. i:;  W.  R.  537. 

1'  -c  three  suits  came  on  together  for  motion  for  decree. 

M:\  At;  nil'll  Asili’lTEL,  Fellow,  said  they  were  extremely  obliged  to  his  learned  and  excellent 
. v. i . • > ha  1 ju-t  addressed  them  for  the  valuable  information  he  had  conveyed;  but  though  he  had 

1 ■ r.t  very  ably  what  were  the  grievances  of  the  present  system,  he  had  not  suggested 

T I • * believed,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  light  and  air,  like  all  questions  of 
. v.  r . \ and  all  questions  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  it  Avas  totally  impossible  to  provide 

\ ■ : l’m  n’  to  put  them  to  rights,  anymore  than  it  was  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 

m<  n tic  nlher  day,  who  said  “ Why  don’t  they  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  once  to  make 
i 1 i ) f r cv.  r ?"  lie  believed  no  act  could  ever  be  drawn  to  meet  all  the  numerous, 

A,  . . iw.it,'  questions  arising  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  light  and  air.  But  there 

i anmnwt  tliemselves — a good  old  Christian  rule — to  do  to  others  as  we  would 
t ■ i — treat  your  neighbour  as  you  would  wish  him  to  treat  you!  Abstract 
' , l,;m  that  is  hi'!  1’c  your  own  so  that  you  hurt  no  one  else.  Utere  tuo  ut  nemini  non 
i > • •'  ' j • it  maxim  of  the  Roman  law ; but  his  friend  had  enunciated  some  principles 

i ' r ; ' irtl in c t , him.  lie  had  sketched  a house,  divided  into  a certain  number  of 

t , A ; and  also  a house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avay,  belonging  to  B.  His 

1 h«-  may  n t 1',  rai his  house  to  the  same  height  as  Alias  done?”  He,  the  speaker, 

' that  pr,  ;,<  rty  h,  cause  there  was  a certain  light  coming  there.  A says  I am  a 
■ r,  I v ant.  a great  deal  of  light  for  my  work;”  and  he  asks  the  former  proprietor  “what 

i ■ ; i ■ am  um  a a rent  f. >r  thom  premises,  or  what  sum  must  I pay  you  for  the  absolute 

The  owner  demand  a large  price,  because  he  is  aware  there  is  ample  and 
■ i •'•!!:  in,  and  on  that  account  the  premises  are  valuable,  which  they  would 
' ' • h.  • . • “ I ■ am  1 "b'truetrd  sueh  light.  What  then  became  of  the  question  of  the  right 

* loan  va  t-  b"  at  liberty  to  raise  his  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  other 
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man’s  property,  and  ruin  his  business?  [Professor  DONALDSON.  What  is  the  equity  of  that?] 
Mr.  ASHPITEL.  The  equity  that  what  A purchased  he  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy,  with  all  its  right.-, 
appertaining  thereto;  and  no  man  ought  to  deprive  him  of  those  rights.  [Professor  Doxall-dx. 
Unequitable  rights  !]  “ Unequitable  right”  is  a contradiction  in  terms ; it  is  as  much  as  to  say  rightful 
wrong,  if  there  is  justice  between  man  and  man ; if  he  had  a right  to  anything  lie  possessed,  he  had 
a right  to  the  light  and  air  which  came  from  the  atmosphere;  and  if  he  purchased  that  property 
knowing  the  house  opposite  was  of  a lower  height,  his  neighbour  had  no  more  right  to  deprive  him  of  i hat 
light  and  air  than  he  had  a right  to  take  anything  of  a more  tangible  nature  from  him.  [Prof'  --  ,r 
Donaldson.  Not  as  a legal  right.]  Mr.  Ashpitel.  That  which  was  legal  was  equitable  in  principle, 
though,  perhaps,  through  technicalities,  it  might  not  be  so  in  practice.  He  only  laid  down  thi - 
principle;  if  he  bought  a property  because  it  was  in  such  a position  that  it  was  advantageous  and 
valuable  to  him  on  account  of  a certain  position  of  the  property  opposite,  he  bought  it  with  all  it- 
rights,  and  if  another  man  infringed  upon  those  rights  he  did  him  wrong  and  harm.  Now  the  present 
argument  seemed  to  shew  that  they  could  not  do  much  in  altering  the  law  in  this  matter,  and  they  cord  ! 
not  escape  this  condition,  that  if  A were  a watch-maker,  giving  a large  price  for  his  property  because  h*- 
could  exercise  his  trade  there,  they  could  not  alter  the  law  so  as  to  enable  B to  injure  A for  his  (B’s ), 
own  private  profit  without  inflicting  a wrong,  an  injustice  towards  him.  [A  MEMBER.  That  suj  poses 
the  properties  to  be  situate  in  public  highway  ?]  Mr.  Ashpitel  did  not  care  whether  the  open  space 
was  private  or  public;  he  did  not  consider  it  made  any  difference  in  the  principles,  if  he  made  watches 
there,  whether  it  was  lighted  over  a private  garden  or  a public  highway.  His  friend  had  confessed  it 
was  contrary  to  law.  He  put  it  to  every  one  present,  whether  it  was  not  contrary  to  justice  and  equity 
between  man  and  man,  that,  having  bought  property  with  certain  rights,  those  rights  should  be  taken 
away  for  another’s  profit  ? If  they  thought  in  this  room  any  man  having  purchased  property  with 
certain  rights  attaching  to  it,  that  any  person  might  breach  those  rights,  there  was  an  end  to  respect 
to  meum  and  tuum. 

Professor  DONALDSON  said  his  friend  was  right  in  the  law,  and  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  had  him- 
self affirmed  that  view  in  the  cases  he  had  quoted  ; he  went  to  the  abstract  principle  of  right  and  said  — 
persons  who  had  rights  must  provide  easements  on  their  own  property,  and  not  go  for  easement  to  other 
properties. 

Mr.  ASHPITEL  said  a man  having  rights  and  easements,  his  neighbour  ought  not  to  rob  him  of 
them.  In  what  way  was  he  to  provide  the  light  on  his  own  property  ? To  provide  the  light  was 
absurd  in  terms.  How  could  it  be  done  ? They  got  it  from  the  heavens,  and  if  it  was  obstructed  in  d> 
passage  there  was  an  injury.  It  might  as  well  be  said  you  shall  breathe  no  air  except  that  which  is 
generated  on  your  own  premises.  What  is  an  “easement”?  The  servitus  of  the  Boman  law.  a right 
of  water-course,  drainage,  light,  air,  and  sometimes  of  walking  ( spatiandi ),  and  even  of  pasturage  > ' 
the  freehold  of  a neighbour.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  after  all,  they  were  met  here  not  to  talk 
so  much  about  right  and  wrong  as  the  practices  of  architects  in  this  matter.  He  found  in  h>  ,vr-! 
practice — and  he  had  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  subject — two  sorts  of  cases.  The  one  where  a ma  \ 
boldly  and  flagrantly  invaded  his  neighbour’s  right,  trusting  to  the  quibbles  of  the  law  to  seiamh.o 
through  somehow.  He  had  heard  of  a case  where  a wall  was  run  up  before  a window  dining  the  ni_h  • 
In  the  morning  the  gentleman’s  little  boy  went  into  his  bedroom  exclaiming,  “ Tapa,  lueakia?t  is  i<  } - 
but  the  gentleman  remarked,  “ Why,  it  is  not  light  yet.”  They  had  built  up  the  wad  during  tin 
and  absolutely  blocked  up  the  window.  There  was  also  a case  where,  within  four  feet  of  a 1 oom  appi  o ; Nan  1 
to  gun-making — a trade  next,  perhaps,  to  watch-making  requiring  the  best  light  —an  adjoining  o a..  . 
ran  up  a building  thirty  feet  high.  There  was  the  gun-making  room,  here  the  foui  feet  of  MrK<-  ? an  ‘ 
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];  ran  nj »,  on  liis  own  ground,  a building  something  like  thirty  feet  high.  The 
•.  ,1'  ! vl. iiigod  to  A,  the  gun-maker,  and  gentlemen  were  found  to  file  affidavits  stating 

. . ' i t i !i, w any  damage  was  done  to  A.  But  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  remarked, 
hi  ..  w,  11  tdl  me  that  you  could  lower  me  down  a well  thirty  feet  deep,  and  say  I could  see 
I:  1 v,  ( ■ iv  on  tho  surface.”  lie  thought  the  discussion  to-night,  according  to  the  notice  issued, 

■ . nnndi  upon  the  law  on  the  subject  as  the  practice  among  themselves.  Was  it  legally  or 
, j I't that  one  should,  at  a distance  of  four  feet  from  a room,  run  up  a wall  thirty 
th;>  building  ? The  parties  had  enjoyed  that  window  for  forty  years  or  more.  It  must  be 
. b ; iv  v. oiv  errors  on  both  sides.  In  the  language  of  the  poet — “ Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur 
ra.”  lie  1 .1.'  w a case  where  there  was  a house  with  garret  story,  the  roof  had  been  taken  off  and 

i . d up  -n  as  to  make  it  a square  storey.  In  such  a case  not  a pin’s  worth  of  injury  was 

; line  was  unaltered,  and  yet  an  action  was  brought.  He  remembered  in  the  course  of 

An  y.  ar  In-  was  called  in,  in  four  different  cases,  in  two  of  which  he  could  not  support  the 
■ - f r a moment,  in  another  case  the  injured  party  was  recouped  by  an  alteration  and 
a in.  nt,  an  1 the  remaining  one  was  taken  into  court  and  won.  All  this  brought  him  really  to 
hit  h.  hue  them  this  evening — that  was  the  paper  of  his  friend  Professor  Kerr.  They  had 
■ into  court  giving  abstract  opinions;  those  opinions,  as  they  all  knew,  were  very  much 
; - 1 at  eluents  of  clients  that  such  and  such  were  facts,  which  facts  other  witnesses  were 

X-  - ■ oh  the  facts  the  most  often  asserted,  and  which  he  believed  was  the  most  fertile 
■ bh  ath  n,  aiv>e  from  this  simple  circumstance — viz.  when  a building  was  pulled  down  it 
iv  in  t lie  spring,  and  the  re-building  in  the  summer  months,  when  of  course  there  was 

• : •;  ant i t y ' f daylight.  The  consequence  was  an  enormous  flood  of  light  fell  upon  the 

r the  rebuilding,  and  the  neighbours  went  on  for  months  enjoying  a greater  amount  of 
n they  had  ; but  as  the  building  grew  up  to  its  old  height  the  days  got  shorter,  and  the 
; ■ - 1 1 e premies  found  that  they  could  not  work  so  long  without  gas  as  they  had  been 

! : the  1 1 e w 1: • .a -e  was  finished,  and  they  began  to  complain  that  their  opposite  neighbour 

1 1 . • ; r 1 : 1 i t . They  would  prove  that  they  could  not  work  to  so  late  by  an  hour  at  boot 
tie  \ had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  yet  perhaps  the  same  wall  had  not  been 
1 r i ban  ;t  was  before.  This  was  a very  fertile  source  of  litigation;  you  give  a 
" ■ 1 end  he  docs  not  like  to  part  with  it,  just  as  it  is  said  there  are  some  men 

’ ' • • ‘ : : 1 ;i  bn- .wed  umbrella.  But  now  comes  the  question,  how  is  the  quantum  of 

' : -"b'd  and  brought  into  a definite  shape.  The  old  rule  used  to  be  this: 

1 : ' ■ t''"'  properties.  A window  is  here,  and  a building  stands  opposite.  Let  us 

•l  b ‘ v 1 rnn  i ly  of  such  a height  as  to  form  an  angle  of  22°  with  the  horizon  as 
" ' : ’ 1 " v,;db  are  now  raised  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  40°;  the  difference,  18°, 

.!■  "i  tie  privation  of  light,  and  this  was  not  far  wrong,  as  far  as  height  alone 
‘ * ■'  ey  th«  n t- 11  int  > the  same  error  that  some  other  gentlemen  had  also  fallen  into. 

:t'  '1  ! *"  " all  questions  by  one  sweeping  rule,  viz.  to  consider  a height  equi- 

: 1 ’ :i!:  1 1 'b"  a sullicient  light  to  any  window  under  any  aspect  or  circumstances. 

: 1 : : ii't.  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  a man  to  build  a narrow  erection, 

" ' . i - i ■ ; b ■ , if  id  < .ye  this  angle,  which  would  practically  not  be  of  the  slightest 

r H ' ' 11  r",v  1 1 b n*"  "1  a hundred  times  the  superficial  area  of  such  chimney,  of 

'■  • 1 * T " * r'  w..uld  be  perfectly  legal.  The  second  error  was,  to  apply 

” : an  nm:l<' of -15  was  enough  for  a window  lighted  from  the  south,  it 

h ( .1  . • t liirht  only  from  the  east  or  west,  where  the  sun  is  at  its 
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lowest.  But  it  had  been  said:  u Oh  ! this  angle  must  be  enough,  as  it  is  called  the  portrait  painter’-; 
angle.  It  is  very  true  that  there  was  at  one  time  a fashion  among  portrait  painters  of  putting  a itt*  r 
by  a window  and  closing  the  lower  half  of  the  shutters,  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  his  temple  at  an  and:  of 
45°,  hut  they  themselves  painted  at  an  open  window,  and  in  the  largest  angle  of  light  they  could  '/<-t : 
so  that  the  old  conventional  custom  of  portrait  painting  must  be  considered  as  quite  inapplicable,  a- 
quite  beside  the  question.  Having  explained,  then,  as  well  as  he  could  what  the  usual  way  of  con- 
sidering the  quantum  of  diminution  of  light,  and  having  shewn  that  the  obstruction  of  tlie  same 
depended  nearly  as  much  upon  width  as  upon  height,  he  would  venture  to  take  a step  further,  and 
consider  Professor  Kerr  s system.  He  thought  that  gentleman  had  hit  upon  the  right  way  to  set  to 
work,  and,  as  he  understood  him,  his  principle  was  to  suppose  that  where  there  is  a wall  with  an 
opening,  if  he  looked  through  this  opening  or  window,  he  saw  the  vault  of  the  heavens— a sky 
space  resembling  half  of  a hemisphere.  Mr.  Kerr  then  proceeds  to  divide  this  half  hemisphere 
vertically  and  horizontally  into  any  number  of  equal  divisions,  resembling  the  latitmb  s and 
longitudes  on  a terrestial  globe.  On  plan  the  line  of  division  representing  the  sky  would  be  a 
semi-circle.  Now,  if  this  plan  were  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  it  would  be  seen 

at  once  that  only  a very  small  quantity  of  light  could  enter  from  the  side  divisions,  as  so  much 

would  be  obstructed  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  More  light  would  be  admitted  by  the  next  and 
the  next  divisions,  as  front  lights  are  of  course  more  direct,  and  therefore  much  less  impeded  than 
side  lights.  In  like  manner,  on  the  vertical  section  the  sky  line  would  be  represented  by  a quadrant : 
and  in  like  manner  the  upper  division  would  admit  the  least  portion  of  light,  as  so  much  would  be 

impeded  by  the  thickness  of  the  window  back,  cill,  &c.  Now  according  to  the  quantities  of  these 

angles  by  which  such  light  enters,  calculated  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  Professor  Kerr  gives  a 
value  to  each  division,  as  a proportionate  measure  of  the  light  entering  through  each  divided  space  of 
the  apparent  sky  surface.  Having  done  this,  he  describes  a like  number  of  squares  iu  a manner  similar  t*  > 
what  is  called  a map  of  the  world  on  Mercator’s  projection,  where  each  square  represents  an  equal  number 
of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  without  regarding  the  fact  that  on  a globe  the  degrees  of  longitude 
diminish  in  every  latitude  the  meridian  lines  running  up  to  the  pole,  and  finishing  all  in  one  point. 
Navigators  practically  prefer  the  Mercator  system,  but  as  a perspective  representation,  or  regarded 
orthographically,  it  is  incorrect.  Every  square  is  correct  in  itself  as  to  degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  give  to  every  square  it  respective  value.  Now,  Professor  Kerr 
says,  having  done  this,  he  would  plot  out  on  this  Mercator  map  the  line  of  any  houses  visible  against 
the  sky,  and  calculate  the  quantity  of  light  entering  the  window.  He  would  then  plot  the  lines  of  any 
new  buildings,  on  any  portion  raised  by  the  building  owner,  and  the  difference  would  show  the  quantity 
of  light  obstructed.  [PROFESSOR  KERR— The  quantity  of  sky  surface.]  Certainly  this  was  quite 
independent  of  light  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  idea  appeared  to  be  extremely  valuable.  < ’t  course 
it  was  subject  to  modification : a man,  whose  window  faced  the  south,  could  do  with  a considerabi;.  k » 
amount  than  a man  whose  window  faced  the  west,  taking  the  average  of  the  year.  A man  un 
business  was  done  principally  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  declining,  valued  west  light  n.  1 
an  aspect  to  the  south.  He  believed  there  was  no  possible  rule  they  could  lay  down  to  suit  e'en 
They  talked  about  the  hardship  of  the  law : the  law  was  not  one-sided.  His  friend  must  have  forgotten 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  malting-house  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a dwelling-imusc,  in 
which  the  Court  held  that  the  ancient  prescriptive  right  was  to  so  much  light  as  was  necessary  t earn 
on  the  original  business  for  which  the  building  was  erected,  and  not  for  the  altered  purpose.  He  said  it 
was  not  equitable  to  abridge  a man’s  vested  rights  any  more  than  it  was  to  demand  a right  v.Lu  h he 
never  had  before.  The  law  of  light  and  air  now  stood  as  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  believed  in  the  same 
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. . a . . i.  -but  \ ai.y  other  casement;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  water  power.  If  a miller  has  a right 

m ;.s  v. : 1 1 diicioutly  drive  a mill  of  four  pair  of  stones,  the  owners  of  the  land  above 

uuil  ::;a\  >..!.  ■ anv  ,-urplus  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  land,  but  they  must  not  take  so 

i , |,  -,  ii  the  efficiency  of  the  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  miller  must  not  expect  as  much 

v v.  hi  drive  six  pairs  of  stones.  Nor  must  he  expect  as  much  water  as  will  drive  his  mill  all 

; ■ v . ii  :i>  a 1 i dav,  if  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  worked  by  day  only.  As  he  understood  his 

friend,  Mr.  K i it,  In-  -aid  this : — “ I cannot  measure  light  and  air  like  wheat  in  a bushel,  or  water  in  a 
• . in v system  1 can  get  a proportionate,  measurement  of  light  abstracted;  I can  calculate  a 

1;  v, a-  immaterial  to  him  whether  they  said  this  quadrant  was  1,  3,  or  5,  or  whether 
, i - ; . i'ii,  30,  40,  or  50.  He  could  show  them  mathematically,  in  the  same  way  that 
n.  1 i.;  mi  the  Mercator  chart, — he  could  show  them  proportions  gained  or  lost;  and  he 
! was  a nmst  valuable  point.  Of  course  it  must  be  modified  with  regard  to  the 

i-  ■ . : it  to  purposes  of  business.  The  obstruction  of  light  which  would  do  no  harm  to  a 

; mai-trr  vt.uld  be  ruinous  to  a watchmaker,  and  all  those  points  must  be  taken  into 
:i ; I it  till  this  time  they  had  no  adequate  idea  of  measuring  the  proportion  of  light 
. or  ;n  r.'l;  : ive  value  : he  thought  they  had  now,  and  it  was  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

I ...  t;  i ■ . mo.  i ■ ; le  were  carried  away  by  their  feelings  in  litigated  cases,  and  tempted  to  become 
.-a  . . .1  me  I:;  1 m>t  the  moral  courage  to  tell  their  clients  what  they  thought  was  right. 

1 i - ’ll : i ' it  bad  b>M  a a difficult  thing  for  anybody  to  do  so,  except  in  very  strong  cases,  because  there 

■ -f  i ■ a .11  a quantum,  and  a vague  suggestion  that  really  you  could  not  see  much  cause  for 
. v.  a - aba a\  > nut  with  “ Oh!  but  Jones  will  prove  he  cannot  see  to  work  as  he  used  to  do,  he 
wear  that.”  To  cite  a case  that  occurred  the  other  day — A house  was  re-built,  almost  exactly  as 
I ' iris  rly  - 1 - . ■ . !.  but  a little  bit  of  a gallery  or  foot  bridge  had  been  carried  from  the  back  of  one 
: e :u  k of  another,  across  a garden  at  some  distance  on  the  north  side,  and  the  tenant,  a 

'k..t  wi:  l"  to  that  gallery  he  could  not  see  to  make  shoes  so  well  as  he  did  before.  He 

M A !*:  '•  I !■'..<!  that  man  spoke  the  truth  to  a certain  extent.  The  house  had  been  pulled  down 
; m ...  )..*  ! ad  bad  a large  flood  of  light  during  the  whole  summer,  and  though  the  house  was 
ub  to  ...  ii.  am.  height  as  before,  when  the  days  got  shorter  and  he  could  not  see  so  well  as 

• ' • r nr  m d ‘*y/  .>7  lm<:  ergo  propter  hoc,"  because  lie  could  not  see  so  well  as  when  the 

* • ■ • 1 bid.  t:  ■ mail  thought  lie  had  been  done  an  injury!  He  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  believed 

tl  it  nni  at  the  root  of  half  tl  . - • cases.  He  thought  they  ought  to  remember  two  simple  rules  as  to  all 

:i-  ■ v — law  called  incorporeal  hereditaments  and  all  easements;  first,  in  the 
1 E r oi  b.w,  be  bad  cited  before,  “ exercise  your  own  rights  so  as  not  to  injure  those  of 
'1*  ' : “ if  tin*  existing  rights  of  your  neighbour  abridge  the  value  of  your  own 

r v • ■ 1 •*<•!-  r \ . i u iu  (.r  obtaiia  d it  subject  to  those  rights,  and  paid  less  for  it  accordingly.” 

u ua-  inherent  prescriptive  right  which  could  not  be  abridged  without 
.*  ' d"  1 • 1 ■ ■ b • biii  .ii  ..ii  property.  Gentlemen  would  remember,  in  the  early  part  of 
1,11  • ' ' ‘ • ; • * ‘ f i ; i < i Xeiioplmn,  the  case  of  the  tall  boy  who  had  the  short  coat,  and  the 

• ' !*'  ' ■ o i , i n .*  b •:  coat.  Once  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  once  try  to  do  men  good 

: ‘ ■ r pul  lira  guicquid  detrimeuti  capiat,”  and  there  is  no  knowing  the 

’*  0,1  Ki.*;  : r linn  1 i.r  private  revenge.  One  word  more  he  must  say.  If  they  obstructed 
" 1 1 •'  I-  'k  nt  tlie  buildings  now  in  the  City,  where  the  rooms  are 
1"  I'  ‘ 'juan  and  GO  feet  high,  artificially  illuminated  with  glazed  tiles, 

' r *'  •• 1 • : ' ' n*'  ( bil)  tl.  i b what  pits  these  would  be  for  cholera  or  fever,  if  they  were 

f '■  ' 'r'  1"  b'*r  considerations  than  ground  rents,  or  the  getting  most  money 
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out  of  the  least  space.  Highei  considerations  than  the  exercise  of  artistic  or  constructive  a'  d ■ , . 
Let  them  all  remember,  if  they  sensibly  diminished  the  light  to  a neighbour’s  property,  thcv  ah 
lessened  the  free  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  not  only  risked  his  health  but  also  their  own,  and  tl.at  a 
the  public. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Fellow,  said  they  had  to  consider  the  subject  now  before  them,  both  as  to 
what  the  law  is  and  what  in  justice  it  should  he.  dhe  law  at  present  is  certainly  most  uuj”st, 
but  the  state  of  the  law  previously  to  the  Act  referred  to  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
as  when  carried  out  with  a jury  it  allowed  an  equitable  amount  of  latitude  according  to  the 
circumstances.  To  consider  a person  had  an  abstract  right  to  acquire  easement  over  anoth*  r 
person’s  property  is  interfering  with  his  simple  rights.  In  the  case  of  houses  it  might  be  that 
a large  number  were  built  upon  land  which  belonged  originally  to  one  owner,  who  sold  them  one 
after  another  to  other  parties;  therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the  property  was  sold  subject  ’ > 
certain  rights  which  it  was  to  be  presumed  could  not  always  be  clearly  proved.  With  regard  to  ri-_ ! . * - 
over  their  neighbours’  land,  it  was  a most  unfair  thing  when  not  originally  granted.  He  was  concern':  i 
in  a case  in  which  a factory  eight  stories  high  was  built  up  adjoining  a narrow  strip  of  land,  and  it  v. 
impossible  to  shut  out  easement,  which  now  prevents  the  adjoining  land  being  made  any  use  of.  When 
consulted  he  said  the  owners  could  not  help  themselves,  and  they  must  put  up  with  it.  He  tho’rri.D 
therefore,  it  would  be  a much  better  thing  if  the  law  now  took,  as  in  the  French  cases,  the  exactly 
opposite  course.  Then  it  came  to  legislative  enactment  as  to  what  should  be  provided  in  the  way  m 
light  and  air.  The  law  which  was  in  existence  at  one  time  was,  that  in  no  street  should  a person  be  a* 
liberty  to  build  a new  building  which  did  not  leave  45°  of  light.  That  was  reasonable  with  regard  L 
new  erections,  because  in  making  new  streets  it  was  assumed  that  there  should  be  a reasonable  law  f r 
new  state  of  things.  In  the  case  of  air  from  the  back  of  a building,  it  was  equally  beneficial  that 
persons  should  be  precluded  from  building  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  health  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; therefore  the  legislature  should  provide  that  proper  open  space  should  be  left  at  the  back  - • 
houses,  as  well  as  sufficient  width  of  streets,  in  laying  out  new  thoroughfares.  The  difficulty  that 
occurred  in  dealing  with  old  streets  was  very  great,  and  one  that  constantly  arose.  In  the  City  ; 
London  the  difficulty  of  making  improvements  had  been  much  increased  by  the  alteration  of  the  law. 
He  thought  it  was  better  to  give  no  more  right  of  light  and  air  than  the  owner  had  on  his  owi. 
property.  On  the  subject  of  light  and  air,  with  the  aid  of  photography,  they  could  arrive  with  certainty 
at  the  amount  of  light;  and  it  was  easy  to  measure  the  amount  of  light  at  one  time  and  another,  s 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  it  if  they  took  the  means  properly.  Mr.  Donaldson  we.  - 
engaged  with  himself  in  a case  in  which  the  jury  held  that  because  the  servants  said  they  could  nor  st  • 
to  work  in  a place  so  well  as  they  could  before,  an  injury  was  inflicted;  and  the  judge  said  if  they  con.  ' 
see  to  mend  pens  at  one  time  and  could  not  do  so  at  another,  that  was  an  obstruction  of  light  who 
would  entitle  them  to  an  injunction. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  White,  Fellow,  said  the  point  his  friend  had  started  was  one  which  occurrt  1 : 
him  while  Professor  Donaldson  was  making  his  remarks  with  reference  to  the  legal  and  equitable  r:g.:-- 
of  the  parties  B,  A and  C, — the  rights  of  the  man  C in  raising  his  building  and  obstructing  the  kgnt< 
of  A.  As  Professor  Donaldson  said,  it  appeared  that  the  law  was  clear,  and  forbade  the  raising  ot  . . 
building,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  so  clear  what  the  equity  of  the  case  might  be,  inasmuch  as  in  v.-.:  ••• 
cases  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  The  whole  plot  might  be  evidently  building  ground,  laid  eat  . • 
the  purpose  of  building  houses  of  the  same  class  as  those  adjoining.  People  might  not  be  found  t- 
take  the  land.  One  person  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years  might  take  one  plot,  and  because  he  went  over 
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f.v.-ntictli  war  ho  was  not  to  build  a house  of  a certain  height — that  was  supposing  it  to  be  a 
i.i  !v,v;.v,  the  houses  being  laid  out  to  be  carried  on  upon  a similar  plan.  The  houses  might 
• . ; i;:iii:ii>(i,-d  f.»r  twenty  years;  and  though  the  plan  showed  they  were  intended  to  be  carried  out? 

■ •:  j r.  vented  it.  In  reference  to  Professor  Kerr’s  plan  for  measuring  out  each  space  of  light, 

• . i t th-*  paper  might  have  been  accompanied  by  one  or  two  slight  woodcuts,  just  enough  to 

. ; r in  which  the  several  parts  were  to  be  connected  and  referenced,  and  also  the  manner  in 

;•!  j dvtiTinined  the  relative  value  of  the  several  measures,  and  the  reduction  of  the  spherical 

segments. 

Mr.  Kiciiaud  Bell,  Fellow,  thought  there  was  an  object  beyond  discussing  the  practice  in  these 
; : !■  was  in  hopes  by  these  discussions  they  should  by  long  or  short  reasoning  improve 

II  did  n<>t  agree  with  Mr.  Ashpitel  that  law  was  equity  in  all  cases.  [Mr.  Ashpitel — It 
t i . !>■•.]  Professor  Donaldson  had  made  a sketch  of  a house  30  or  40  feet  high  on  one  side  of 

• • t,  v. dli  houses  20  feet  high  on  the  other  side,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Ashpitel  put  the  case  that, 

I ;i-.  ba — 1 that  higher  house  with  a certain  right  of  light,  neither  by  law  or  equity  ought 
deprived  of  that  light,  nor  any  part  of  it.  That  seemed  to  him  an  insufficient  reason  for 
i ri.  ht  to  be  established.  There  was  no  principle  in  it  why  that  should  establish  a law 
. : t the  neighbour  on  the  opposite  side  of  a public  thoroughfare  from  carrying  his  house 

• rt :i : : i height,  at  least  as  high  as  that  claiming  the  right  of  light.  Up  to  a recent  period 

under  t 1 that  they  might  build  on  each  side  of  the  public  streets  as  high  as  they  liked. 

I >".\  u.nsox — It  was  the  old  law  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Ashpitel — It  was  entirely  a 

• lalbwy.-  The  custom  was,  that  in  the  City  of  London  they  might  build  upon  any  old 

• a i •>  vliat  height  they  pleased.  [Professor  DONALDSON  said  he  quoted  from  one  of  the 

that  that  was  the  law  of  the  City  of  London.]  He,  Mr.  Bell,  thought,  so  far  as  the  public 

- any  v,  a .a'--  nicd,  as  they  got  light  from  over  the  highway  and  not  from  over  the  opposite  side  of 
a ’ t h ; h the  highway  did  obtain  the  light  therefrom,  that  ought  to  be  a line  of  demarcation, 

• ' a a - t'.  the  lights  of  houses  un  cither  side  ought  to  be  governed  solely  by  the  require- 

- ; lie  h.  al th . As  to  the  rear  of  houses  there  was  no  prior  law  to  that  which  now  exists. 

. ■ r ty  they  he  Led  around  it  and  noted  the  objections,  and  among  them  easements  of 
' I the  value  of  the  property.  In  like  manner,  if  his  friend  bought  the  whole  of  the 

the  stre.-t,  if  the  law  was  such,  and  he  might  expect  those  on  the  opposite  side  to  be 
; ‘h  sail  h<  ! i,  the  price  would  be  regulated  accordingly,  though  probably  the  same  value  in 
n ' ! • • it  down  without  expressing  his  dissent  from  Mr.  Kerr’s  principle  of  measure- 
1 ’ ' ■ > • . i w I b thought  there  was  one  grand  mistake  at  the  outset.  His  friend  Professor 

r ‘ ■ 1 ' v.  a th>-  ] ; • v i 1 1 < • i • of  tin  * surveyor  to  furnish  the  judges  with  the  facts,  and  they  would 

• ! L V ,;!  "i>  t! ha  t . He  also  said  many  surveyors  gave  empirical  and  dogmatic 

ir*  " t!  • dung  r<;i  h r it.  Now  in  my  evidence,  he  says,  I give  facts;  I give  accurate 

‘ 1 h * ■ : tnii  t-  d to  any  window,  by  measuring  the  sky  surface  excluded  or  hidden 

i ; ' ■•••  i ' * v.  intervening  erections,  on  the  following  principle: — First,  the  light 
"<  1 : th-  -by  a it  it  were  a large  concave  sphere,  and  the  rays  of  light  converge 

«■  through  th-'  window.  But  he  (Mr.  Bell)  wanted  to  know  first  of  all,  was  it  a 
tb"  d ::e.  ...n  of  light,  that  the  sky  resembled  a large  concave  reflector,  and  that  the 
■ •-  i at  all  to  any  window.  If  so,  suppose  they  had  a house  with  three  windows 
b 1 1 .1 1 1 , t . which  of  them  did  the  rays  converge?  [Professor  Kerr — Take  the 
n<*  r 1 Hi'  ( Mr.  E«  11)  said,  but  they  did  not  converge  at  all.  Then  how  does  Mr. 

1 : 1 ib’  ar  •» ' f tin  c nenve  lu  niiqihcre?  why,  from  a point  intlie  centre  of  the  outside 
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of  the  window  he  strikes  two  semicircles,  one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical,  and  he  divides  these  magi*; 
circles  into  certain  parts,  and  multiplies  the  one  into  the  other — i.  e.  two  imaginary  Dutch  ovens  y.  itli 
the  top  and  bottom  out,  multiplied  into  each  other,  give  the  area  of  the  imaginary  concave  hemisphere 
But  why  aie  the  ciicles  stiuck  from  the  centre  of  the  outside  of  the  window  ? we  have  no  reason  given 
for  that.  The  thing  would  answer  very  well  if  they  were  flies  and  carried  on  their  business  outside  the 
panes  of  glass;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  complaint  is  that  you  an 
about  to  obstruct  or  have  obstructed  so  much  of  the  light  that  I enjoy  or  enjoyed  in  the  room , lighted 
by  a certain  window.  Let  his  friend,  then,  go  inside  the  room  Now  he  (Mr.  Bell)  would  shew  them 
that  they  could  just  as  easily,  and  more  accurately,  measure  the  light  on  the  inside,  by  projecting  tin 
points  on  to  all  sides  of  the  room  from  the  sides  and  the  head  and  sill  of  the  window,  as  the  sky  surface 
by  the  mode  of  his  friend. 

Professor  Kerr,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  would  say  he  could  measure  as  easily  inside,  if  they 
supposed  a reflector  inside  shewing  what  light  there  was  outside. 

Mr.  BELL  did  not  admit  any  reflector  at  all;  he  said  there  was  no  converging  of  the  rays.  HL 
friend  said  he  measured  the  light  to  a skylight  in  the  same  way  as  to  a window.  Now  that  skylight 
might  be  50  feet  long;  but  they  were  still  outside  the  glass,  with  one  point  for  centre  many  feet  al  ov. 
the  level  where  the  light  would  be  used.  Let  us  take  the  following  diagram,  shewing  a sale-room,  light 
towards  the  North.  There  the  light  is  used  at  the  counter,  say  9 feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  skylight, 
and  the  light  flowing  to  it  comes  from  points  nearly  vertical.  The  Professor  says  that  the  way  to 
measure  the  light  is  to  take  the  radius  for  two  arcs  (vertical  and  horizontal)  from  the  centre  of  the 
skylight,  and  divide  them  as  before  stated;  but  that  mode  makes  the  light  nearest  the  horizon  of  equal 
value  to  that  near  to  and  beyond  the  zenith,  which  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  required,  is  that  indeed 
which  he  could  not  use,  for  he  must  have  the  light  coming  from  above  and  on  the  same  side  as  that  on 
which  he  stands,  otherwise  it  would  throw  the  goods  into  shadow,  and  he  would  not  see  the  true  colon  rs . 
A broker  came  forward  on  one  occasion  and  said,  “I  as  a broker  ought  to  know  about  these  matters 
more  than  an  architect;  a north  and  north-east  light  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  business,  and  thi<  is 
the  best  lighted  room  I know.”  And  so  both  the  Judge  himself  and  the  broker  were  satisfied  that  tin 
light  used  was  from  the  north,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  using  only  10°  of  north  light  and  28°  of  south 
light.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  therefore  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  Professor’s  doctrine.  His  friend  must 
measure  inside  the  room,  where  the  light  was  positively  used.  Judges  would  very  soon  see  that  tncy 
had  then  positive  facts  to  deal  with,  although  they  might  run  into  the  mistake,  because  a self-satisr.-d 
broker  told  them  so,  that  a north  light  was  being  used,  while  all  the  while  it  was  a vertical,  and 
so  much  of  south  light  as  could  be  obtained  without  having  the  sunshine  with  it.  He  for  one  would 
have  been  glad  if  his  friend  had  had  more  time  to  bestow  upon  his  work.  If  he  could  find  an  o;  j r- 
tunity  to  revise  it,  he  would  find  in  some  cases  that  he  had  said  what  he  did  not  quite  intend,  ana  if  In 
would  correct  such  redundancy  it  might  give  more  light  to  his  readers;  but  at  the  same  time  ho  (M. 
Bell)  felt  indebted  to  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He  made  these  observations  with  great  respect.  hop,i.r 
they  would  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  administrators  of  the  law;  inasmuch  as  he  consul,  h 
that  the  principle  and  mode  of  measurement  advanced  by  the  Professor  had  led  them  into  error.c<  •- 
views,  that  might  be  productive  of  injustice.  The  true  measurement  on  all  occasions  comd  oi..y  • •- 
made  and  the  positive  injury  discovered—- inside  the  room,  and  not  by  the  measurement  of  iho 
surface  only  on  the  Professor’s  plan. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Associate,  would  say  a word  upon  the  scientific  part  of  the  >u 
which  appeared  in  danger  of  neglect.  There  had  possibly  been  over-much  attention  to  the  law,  an., 
little  discussion  about  that  which  especially  concerned  architects.  He  would  pass  over  the  legal  j ...  - c 1 
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. • : t , say  that  Mr.  Kerr  spoke  of  a “ necessary  ” quantity  of  light.  Now,  when  a man 

..  u.  ,_it  it  were  only  in  a window,  it  was  an  indefeasible  thing,  and  the  law  would  respect  it  as 

, in  his  pocket.  It  was  as  unjustifiable  to  diminish  a man’s  light  on  the  plea  that  he 
, tLia  v.a>  necessary,  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  surplus  cash.  No  one  would  leave  such  a point  to 
V,  I : !i  r.  gard  to  the  “standard”  of  light,  he  thought  there  was  some  ground  for  difference 
1 . / ro>  ms  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  London  were  purposely  kept  obscure;  they  were 

1 lbr  a special  purpose  after  dark;  a very  moderate  light  was  sufficient  for  breakfast  and 
and  a certain  dimness  prevented  observation  from  people  passing  outside ; it  also  helped  to 

• ; m.-,  c\" >1  till  the  great  object  of  their  use  came  on,  when  they  were  suitably  prepared  and 

t,  i 1 y artificial  means.  It  might  be  convenient,  therefore  to  put  the  scale  of  another  author  in 

:i  : v. iih  the  one  before  them,  and  he  would  mention  Robert  Morris,  who  wrote  a book 

in  which  he  put  forth  a very  simple  proportion  for  lighting  rooms.  When  he  had 

. k.  . . ' al  cutouts  of  a room,  he  took  the  square  root  of  those  contents,  and  so  determined  the 
> window  aperture.  To  give  an  example  in  round  figures,  let  a room  be  12  feet  square  and 
1 _ h * ; hi.  h,  having  a cubic  capacity  of  1728  feet.  The  square  root  is  over  41,  and  this  indicates  the 
. If  the  aperture  commence  at  18  inches  from  the  floor  and  finish  at  18  inches  from  the 

. ,.g.  • 1 Liu  is  (J  feet,  and  the  width  must  necessarily  be  about  4 feet  6 inches.  This  appears  a 

is.'.  \ ..  . i may  be  referred  to  in  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture.”*  It  exceeds  by  one-half 

. K - ratio  of  1 foot  in  width  of  window  to  50  superficial  feet  of  floor.  The  atmosphere,  he 
ir  1 tin  m,  was  not  a reflector.  It  surrounded  the  earth  for  a space  of  about  40  miles, 

. ! ■ . iii  . 1 • Led  horizontally  at  distant  objects,  as  at  the  setting  sun,  such  objects  were  seen 

ii  h ...  r,  Is  .,f  miles  of  air;  when  they  looked  vertically  upwards  the  eye  had  to  passthrough 
: . • • t’  rnnmq.iiere ; or,  taking  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  earth,  which  made 
: ak.u!  5 miles,  even  that  showed  the  great  transparency  of  the  air,  and  its  consequent 
' > • ..  ; iv;!regn-.  But  supposing  the  atmosphere  were  a reflector,  they  must  consider  the 

• .,i.  _•  . m r-  k • . • t < >r.  Taking  the  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  a radius  of 

: ti  i.  .if  of  tli at  would  give  a focal  point  (at  which  the  rays  would  meet)  of  2000  miles. 
ioi.  :n  .m  would  chow  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a plane,  not 
'i,  ;.>.d  ih,  rays  from  a plane  reflector  would  come  straightforward.  But  if  it  were  a 
■ r,  v.  ,ki  rays  converging  in  every  direction,  those  rays  were  merely  reflected,  and  there 
• i . a , b ntal  rays  before  there  could  be  reflected  rays.  Therefore  he  thought  it  could 
•pbu_.  • 4 tbat  the  light  which  came  into  a room  came  in  straight  through  the  wall,  and 

’ 1 ' l,:  the  window  and  the  quantity  of  light  in  the  atmosphere.  In  proportion 

*..«•  aim  . j bare  so  would  their  room  be  well  or  ill  lighted.  The  simple  course  in 
* !,s‘  • ; i v. a>  t,i  l<<ok  outside  and  see  whether  there  was  anything  to  prevent  the  flow 

. } r,  • in,  but  into  the  atmosphere  about,  and  from  whence  the  light  must 

n ’ trai  lit  into  the  apartment.  He  hoped  these  simple  suggestions  would  be 

1 1 h . : m !..  r,:visii<n  of  his  work,  which  was  a very  ingenious  one,  and  only  required 

* ••  .. .controvertible  circumstances  pf  physical  action. 

: i dluM  rations  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  W.  A.  CARTER,  Associate — 

*•  • 1 • b v.  , ri  marked  that  this  discussion  shewed  them  what  a difficult  subject 

’ ' 1 y v. i r.  r.  luccd  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  by  legal  enactment — 

l a’  all  events  most  aggravating  in  its  effects.  The  object  of  any 
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discussion,  he  thought,  should  be  to  consider  in  what  way  they  could  possibly  give  effect  to  the  Act  iii 
what  may  have  been  the  true  sense  intended  by  its  framers.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  framers  saw  tin- 
severe  tendency  of  their  enactment,  probably  they  imagined  that  it  would  be  simple  to  remedy  it  aft<-r 
a little  experience ; and  if,  on  the  other,  they  did  not  foresee  the  difficulties,  it  is  probably  that  the  Act 
does  not  express  their  intentions  in  the  main,  or  is  misconstrued,  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
fhey,  or  the  Legislature,  intended  to  give  a lapsing  fight  of  freehold  over  adjoining  owner’s  property; 
or  that  an  existing  owner’s  (A.)  only  remedy  was  within  a certain  number  of  years  to  defend  himself 
against  B.  by  building,  when  he  (A.)  might  be  prevented  in  his  turn  by  C.  or  I).,  and  when  other 
enactments  as  to  the  manner  under  which  property  is  held  by  lease,  or  under  trust,  might  also  bar  auv 
action  at  all  in  defence  of  rights  until  it  was  useless,  and  after  B.  had  acquired  absolute  rights.  It  was 
however,  too  late  in  the  evening  to  go  minutely  into  that  portion  of  the  cpiestion,  or  into  the  intricate 
problem  which  Professor  Kerr  had  propounded  ; but  he  thought,  when  that  cage-like  figure,  either  on 
paper  of  by  model,  was  submitted  to  a jury,  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  it. 
however  clear  it  might  be  to  the  legal  mind  of  the  judge.  Even  at  best  it  was  only  an  elaborate 
compromise,  and  if  it  was  a question  of  compromise,  it  ought  to  be  settled  on  simpler  grounds  lb- 
thought  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was,  after  having  been  so  long  a time  in  this  difficulty,  to  consider 
some  practical  amendment  of  the  Act  under  which  they  suffered.  They  had  got  into  greater  difficulties 
than  they  were  in  before;  and  by  every  case  that  came  before  the  Court,  it  was  shewn  into  what  depth 
of  mire  they  had  been  dragged.  The  first  point  wTas  to  do  something  by  which,  say  in  twenty  year.', 
they  might  be  brought  out  of  all  the  present  difficulties  as  to  rights  of  light  and  adjoining  owners,  and  for 
the  present  moment  there  was  no  reason  why  some  small  amendment  of  the  Act  would  not  effect  a hem-lit . 
For  instance,  why  not  create  a legal  ability  to  give  notice  in  the  case  of  any  building  to  be  created 
by  the  authority  or  under  the  sanction  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that 
whatever  lights  were  created  by  that  authority  they  should  not  override  the  rights  of  the  adjoining 
owner.  He  repeated  he  apprehended  the  present  Act  did  not  intend  to  deprive  any  owner  of  his  rights, 
but  it  was  most  clumsily  put  together,  and  now  they  had  to  get  over  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  certain 
rights  acquired  since.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  sense  referred  to,  the  passing  of  any  amendments  ti  - 
the present  Act  would  be  a most  intricate  matter  altogether,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  present  Act,  and  obtain  a sound,  new, 
general  measure,  and  until  then  suffer  patiently  what  we  were  so  unfortunately  accustomed  to. 

Mr.  C.  F.  HAYWARD,  Hon.  Sec.,  would  say  a word  upon  the  first  point  which  they  were  called  on 
to  discuss,  viz.  the  “ evidence  of  architects  'on  the  obstruction  of  ancient  lights,  ’ which  would  illustrate 
Mr.  Ashpitel’s  remark,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  led  individuals  to  fancy  they  possessed  or  had 
acquired  certain  rights  not  actually  existing,  thus  leading  to  a great  deal  of  litigation.  As  the 
discussion  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  London  alone,  but  to  the  whole  country,  he  would  mention  a 
case  connected  with  his  own  professional  practise,  in  which,  last  autumn,  two  quarrelsome  neighbours 
went  to  law  on  a point  of  light  and  air,  which  was  absurd  in  itself,  but  which  elicited  a very  clear  state- 
ment from  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  facts  were  these:  On  one  side  of  a public  road,  about  _1  leet, 
was  an  old  two-storied  bouse;  on  the  opposite  side  was  a garden  wall,  7 feet  high,  the  house  belonging 
to  which  was  some  200  or  300  feet  off.  This  garden  wall  was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  to  the  height  c - 
8 feet  6 inches.  Architect’s  evidence  was  brought  to  shew  that  the  house  was  darkened  In  this  exti.i 
foot  or  so  of  height  in  the  garden  wall,  and  other  evidence  to  prove  that  a person  could  hardly  ste  th- 
read, except  at  the  window,  and  that  the  housemaid  could  not  see  to  clean  the  house  as  tonmr.w 
Professional  evidence  was  thus  found  on  the  one  hand  to  declare  that  the  injury  v as  guat,  Lorn  the 
loss  of  light  and  air,  and  this  was  carried  by  counsel  so  far  that  England  was  declared  to  be  a counti  y 
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.hi.  ii  w i !;,,i  be  w<»rth  living  in  if  the  owner  of  a house  on  one  side  of  a street  was  liable  to  have  a 

1 1 1 ; i i t < * j » s > i » < i t • * liim  on  the  other  side  of  the  street;  while  on  the  other  hand,  architects’ evidence 
ht  to  j > r. i\v  that  there  was  no  material  injury,  and  no  appreciable  diminution  of  light  or  air. 
1!  i . l ' t • t view  was  accepted  by  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  who  stated  that  as  the  law  had  been  very 

• i .t  on  the  one  side,  lie  would  put  it  equally  strong  the  reverse  way,  and  said  that  England 

: : : ;l\  worth  living  in  if  a person  owning  a piece  of  land  on  one  side  of  a public  highway  was 
I ; » make  use  of  that  land  for  building  because  his  neighbour  opposite  owned  a house  and 
• it"  any  ub-tructicm  of  his  light  and  air.  But  here  a neighbour  went  to  law  with  his  opposite 
; r i " i au>e  of  a 7 feet  garden  wall.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  cases  of  this  kind  were 
’ » e "tly  to  lie  of  frequent  occurrence.* 

I'  r Kkkr,  on  being  called  upon  to  reply,  said  he  had  no  need,  especially  at  that  late  hour 

• ' t!..  . N.'iilng,  to  claim  any  right  of  reply  ; but  if  the  meeting  desired  it,  he  would  offer  a few  observa- 

i tw.>  or  tlnve  points  of  importance  which  had  been  raised  by  the  several  speakers.  First,  as 
regarded  the  remark  of  Professor  Donaldson,  that  he  would  require  to  devise  some  simpler  diagram  before 
; i -at h ty  a judge,  and  that  of  Mr.  Newton  to  the  same  effect  as  to  satisfying  a jury,  he  must 
■ - iy  that  t«.  satisfy  a jury  upon  any  question  of  the  kind  was  a thing  not  to  be  expected;  and  even 
.t  a ju  ijv  I y a diagram  could  scarcely  be  expected,  because  neither  jurymen  nor  judge,  nor  even 
•on  \ . 1 1 o\v  i ■ v ' r intelligent,  could  be  asked  to  go  so  much  into  detail;  but  if  architects  could  satisfy 

■ ! ■ r,  bo t i i judges  and  juries  would  be  satisfied.  It  was  easy  to  say  at  hap-hazard,  simplify  the 

.ram  ; i it  tie-re  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  necessity  for  simplifying  it.  If  the  diagram  was  as  simple  as 

. 1 a "-'1:  . no  more  could  be  hoped  for.  That  evening’s  discussion  had  proved  how  very  far  from 

■ 1 1 we- ; and  for  his  part  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  any  diagram  at  all 
• : : roof  in  -<>  complex  a matter,  and  the  only  argument  he  could  entertain  was,  notwhetherit  was 

• ■ • ' ■■  but  whether  it  was  correct.  Ilis  friend,  Professor  Donaldson,  had  then  entered  largely  into 

■ • • ' " ; *i i the  hiw.  Xow  they  all  knew  that  mere  law  arguments  at  the  hands  of  surveyors  must 

• mg.  and  in  this  case  especially  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  vain  for  that  meeting  to 
: : rn  me  any  questions  of  law.  [Mr.  DONALDSON  : I stated  the  law;  but  I argued  only 

‘ b-ty  oi  tin-  law.]  He  (Professor  Kerr)  still  thought  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  give  any 
M"U  u | " a i details  of  law.  As  architects,  they  were  obviously  unable  to  command  respect 
■ ; :d  ; it  was  only  by  acting  upon  ground  of  their  own  that  they  might  effect  some 

* 1 1 1 ' av.  ided  the  legal  question  ; he  professed  to  be,  not  a lawyer,  but  a measurer  of 

window  lighting,  and  if  he  could  accomplish  accurate  measurement  he  was  making  himself  much  more 

r -nt. -ri. Ting  with  the  law.  Several  gentlemen  had  argued  as  if  the  Prescription 
' I \ \.  : a n.  w measure,  which  was  a great  mistake  ; for  it  merely  reduced  to  the 

'll*'  ■ : 1 ’ 1 : ' v }'  •1,‘s  1 l,;lt  indefinite  term  of  possession  which  previously  had  been  called  time  out 
* 111 1 dt<  '.gi  n in  th:'  principle  of  law — this  had  always  been  the  same  from  remote 

‘ ' d v an.-  this  principle  had  been  the  law;  indeed  so  closely  was  it  then  argued 

1 ' 1 tv. c m the  rule  of  light  for  towns  and  that  for  the  country  ; in  fact,  the 


u 


AV 


j i/’sr  Report*). — Tlic  Chief  Baron  in  summing  up  said:  “ * * * It  was 
• 1 ‘ ' ' :l  i viin  amount  of  light  should  go  on  enjoying  that  amount  of  light  for  ever. 

' 1 u,t  ■ f :,inl  t iki'  always  going  on.  Some  people  no  doubt  wished  to  make  it  all 
t:‘  ‘ n"r  (,f  pr - ; "Tty  on  < >no  - i«le  of  a road  build  a cottage,  was  the  owner  of  property 

1 !:  m • a similar  cottage  ? To  say  that  a man  who  lived  on  one  side  of  a road,  was 

■!  tlio  . i ; »id<>  t>«  build  a wall,  was  monstrous,  and  in  all  his  professional  experience, 

hr  In  i ni  ver  known  such  an  action  brought.  * * * 
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principle  in  question  had  been  the  law  of  the  civilised  world  from  time  out  of  reckoning,  and  from  all  L 
had  seen  and  read  about  it  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  now  to  alter  it.  As  to  the  City  of 
London  lule,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  was  only  received  as  a matter  of  custom.  [Mr. 
ASHPITEL  remarked  that  it  utterly  failed  to  hold  good  upon  investigation.]  That  was  very  lilo  l v.  I! 
would  next  desire  to  point  out  to  Professor  Donaldson  that  all  those  arguments  which  he  had  based  upon 
questions  of  special  grievance  on  one  side  or  on  the  other  were  ineffective  in  this  way,  that  as  every  con- 
sideration of  the  kind  was  matter  of  equity,  it  was  competent  for  counsel,  and  indeed  for  skilled  witnesses, 
to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  whatever  might  be  deemed  desirable  in  that  way,  according  to  tl  - 
circumstances  of  the  case.  [Mr.  Donaldson  : Not  against  the  positive  law.]  The  positive  law.  as  hi  ■ 
friend  called  it,  established  no  more  than  a sort  of  general  principle  to  be  applied  by  the  courts  of  equity 
accoiding  to  the  cii cumstances  of  each  particular  case.  They  were  at  liberty  to  argue  to  anv  extent  f f < , ; 
instance,  architects  did  so  in  their  affidavits]  upon  whatever  circumstances  might  arise,  and  the  j t ; < i • . 
would  pay  due  attention  to  those  arguments.  Again,  to  return  to  the  Prescription  Act— as  regarded  tP 
term  of  twenty  yeais  itself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  twenty  years5  possession  of  a thing  wa<  a very 
weighty  argument  in  whatever  case;  even  in  matters  of  landed  property  twenty  years’ possession  wa- 
held  to  create  in  a certain  sense  a freehold;  and  in  this  particular  matter  twenty  years’  undisturbed 
possession  was  practically  a very  long  possession,  and  not  a thing  of  yesterday,  as  some  of  his  friend' 
appeared  to  argue.  Mr.  Bell  had  made  some  observations  which  were  at  least  pointed.  That  gentleman 
would  have  preferred  that  he  had  made  his  diagram  to  apply  in  some  way  inside  the  room  rather  than 
outside.  He  had  no  particular  objection  to  this,  but  he  could  only  draw  the  same  half  hemisphere  fas  a 
reflection)  inside  that  he  drew  (as  a thing  reflected)  outside,  and  the  result  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
But  the  fact  was  that  Mr.  Bell  was  there  as  the  advocate  of  the  old  system  of  rule  of  thumb,  and  nothin l: 
more;  and  he  would  show  the  meeting  the  real  difference  between  Mr.  Bell’s  ideas  and  his  own.  It 
happened  a short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Bell  and  himself  were  engaged  on  the  same  case  and  on  the  same  side. 
It  was  a case  of  a building  of  Mr.  Bell’s,  and  he  of  course  had  charge  of  its  defence.  The  measurement 
system  was  applied  by  Mr.  Ashpitel  and  himself  with  perfect  success — a better  case  of  defence  ther. 
never  was;  but  Mr.  Bell  persisted  in  referring  to  more  “direct”  evidence,  such  as  setting  up  a tarpaulin 
and  dropping  it  suddenly  ; he  also  insisted  upon  arguing  about  peculiar  North  lighting,  the  shade  of 
coffee  berries,  and  so  forth,  and  what  was  the  result?  The  judge,  on  Mr.  Bell’s  own  evidence,  gave  a 
decision  against  him.  [Mr.  Bell  dissented:  the  decision  was  only  an  interim  injunction,  and  the  cas' 
was  to  go  to  a hearing.]  He  certainly  was  never  more  astonished  in  his  life  than  when  he  read  in  tin1 
newspaper  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  that  case.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a clearer  case  by  the  test 
of  admeasurement.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  diagrams  he  had  made,  and  as  an  illustration  he  might  say 
that  in  the  particular  case  of  the  window  specially  referred  to  by  the  judge,  the  light  formerly  possessed 
was  actually  (68  measures  at  45  being  the  standard  of  necessity)  not  less  than  211  measures,  and  the 
proposed  abstraction  15^  ! And  yet  the  Court  felt  obliged,  on  Mr.  Bell’s  own  evidence,  to  grant  an 
interim  injunction.  All  he  could  now  say  was  that  if  the  judge,  instead  of  fixing  his  attention  upon 
Mr.  Bell’s  tarpaulin,  had  been  allowed  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  evidence  of  admeasurement,  thecas, 
would  have  gone  very  differently.*  [Mr.  Bell  : It  will  be  all  right  yet.]  He  hoped  it  would ; but  on 
the  whole  he  thought  Mr.  Bell  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to  cast  disparagement  upon  admeasurement, 
and  he  might  depend  upon  it,  as  regarded  the  case  in  question,  he  would  have  to  tall  back  upon  it  in  the 


* I have  been  since  reminded  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ashpitel  and  myself,  as  drawn  by  ourselves,  was  mutilated  by 
omission  of  the  results  of  our  admeasurement,  in  pursuance  of  some  maxim  of  legal  expediency,  dins  in  my  opinio:, 
explains  all. 
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i i , , _ , u,,w  to  another  subject,  he  would  say  that  a very  great  deal  of  the  argument  which  had 
; , , , i thrmi_:h<»ut  the  evening  might  be  answered  in  one  word— it  all  referred  to  exceptional  cases,  and 

he  had  clearly  laid  tii p\vii  the  principle  that  exceptional  cases  could  only  be  treated  exceptionally.  It 
,,, j (dm  in  tin’  next  place  that  Mr.  Hesketh,  a gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  the  profession,  and 
, • u;  \ ; , Tii-in-e  in  cases  of  light,  had  used  to  him  privately  an  argument  which  had  not  been  brought 

: : i • 1. .0.  evening.  So  far  as  it  went  it  seemed  very  plausible.  Mr.  Hesketh,  admitting  the  measure- 

- i a ' a principle,  said  there  was  one  refinement,  however,  which  had  not  been  allowed  for, 

;;  «.,:i  . h that  the  light  which  entered  from  the  front  penetrated  further  into  the  room  than  the  light 
, 1 1,  . it.  in!  fr.  mi  the  side,  and  therefore,  said  he,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  fact.  But  the 
w.i-  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  be  only  a needless  refinement,  even  if  it  had  any  considerable 
■ u;  • .a  r ' -lilts,  widt  h it  would  not.  As  time  pressed,  he  must  now  ask  leave  to  pass  over  a great  deal 
•.  iniinT  incidents  in  the  discussion,  and  turn  attention  to  that  important  question,  how  to  effect,  not  an 
• .-!  .a  i tin-  legal  principle  (for  that,  he  thought,  was  beyond  their  province  as  architects),  but  an 
ini'  nt  ..f  its  practical  administration.  Here  he  had  several  specific  propositions  to  submit.  The 
■ v.i-,  that  ail  tin  -e  cases  of  light  were  matter  for  practical  men  to  adjudicate  upon  under  the  special 
. . : iii'.'.-  ...f  tlii-  occasion,  and  not  mere  abstract  problems  for  lawyers  to  argue  a priori.  This  was, 

i : in'  oi'  the  chief  ideas  stated  originally  in  his  own  paper,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to 

a rub-  t"  "iii-rate  in  all  these  cases,  viz.,  Reference  to  a Surveyor , by  order  of  the  Court , just 
..«  - ...  law  court-  iv f.  r cases  of  disputed  accounts  to  the  Master  or  to  an  arbitrator.  Another  point  to 
: - ■ -nt;  'ii  iiiicbt  be  turned  was  this — how  far  all  these  difficulties  might  be  surmounted  by 
i-  - a priiicij.l.-  of  re -adjustment.  For  instance,  if  a neighbour  had  a window  opening  out  upon 
' - ; ropi-i'ty,  ami  if  because*  it  was  a small  window  he  required  a large  amount  of  sky  surface  for 

hi ; a v 1 ly  should  he  not  be  asked  to  enlarge  the  window  and  let  less  sky  surface  suffice  ? 

1 ' wmild  i-  ply  that  it  could  not  compel  him  so  to  re-adjust  his  light,  because  he  might  suffer 

• - hi  ne-  otlnr  way.  But,  granting  this,  he  would  still  urge  the  principle,  and  call  it 

‘ ./•///, //./<-.-• . Thirdly,  there  was  an  idea  which  would  provide  an  answer  for  a great 

- : i <•  up  lain t w hich  had  been  made  by  various  speakers.  It  was  argued  that  they  had  no 

• p.  n iiting  tin  -c  easements  of  light  from  being  established,  and  that  that  was  a weak 

t:  law.  do  meet  this  he  would  suggest  the  principle  of  Reservation  by  Protest , so 

1 v . w i ; • % • r an  - ;im  nii-nt  of  light  was  established  over  a neighbour’s  property,  it  should  be  com- 

I - ‘ ■ i : ’ -r  th"  n-  '--hi.  ic.r  to  i-i  serve  all  his  rights  by  some  notification  to  that  effect.  As  regarded 

1 h i;  ■ . whi'-h  Professor  Donaldson  had  laid  before  them,  and  which  was  new  to  him 

K ' , i v.  ,i  -Try  to  say  he  did  not  see  how  that  would  help  them  in  England,  because 

' ’ - ' ' *•  (a-  ! • hi  li-r-toud  its  application)  the  real  question  of  light,  but  merely  that  of 

-■  ' h'-r  land.  In  conclusion,  he  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  his  paper  had  been 

• ' ' --  inc  h discussion  upon  so  important  a matter.  As  for  himself,  he  would 

‘ ,-,u  -:  - ! ■ ’long  more  than  the  measurement  of  the  light,  and  he  thought  it  would 

‘ • : 1 1 ■ 1 1 pn  -i-iit,  instead  of  talking  law,  would  leave  law  to  the  lawyers  and 
far  *l  r a»i'  in  a.  a sin.  y..r-,  !•.  surveyors’  proofs,  whether  by  his  own  system  or  any  other ; 

‘ • v.  iii.iintain  that  no  one  ought  to  expect  his  opinion  as  a scientific  expert 

hit.  ' wa  able  to  produce  scientific  reasons  upon  which  that  opinion  w-as 

d 1-  ' • I'-n.ol.'d  that  his  friend  Mr.  Ashpitel  had  said  the  question  depended  upon  the 

1 ’-  ’ ' r ‘ 1 - 1 than  nj  "ii  the  law  ; but  the  practice  of  architects  must  be  guided  by  law; 
‘ r-  I into  what  the  law  was,  and  his  aim  had  been  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the 
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present  state  of  the  law  as  ascertained  from  the  cases  recently  given,  and  the  last  ca.  e,  by  far  the  m -t 
important,  summed  up  the  different  points  of  the  law  in  a very  comprehensive  manner.  He  wished  to 
shew  what  the  law  did  01  did  not  allow,  in  order  that  they  might  design  their  buildings  according] v,  am! 
not,  thiough  inadvei fence,  lead  their  clients  into  error,  by  supposing  that  they  could  establish  a ri.dr 
which  the  law  did  not  recognize. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  his  friend  misunderstood- him.  Ilis  wish  was,  not  that  they  should  go  int- 
Court  to  test  the  law,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  go  and  state  certain  facts,  measurements  am! 
proportions,  relative  to  which  he  thought  Professor  Kerr’s  plan  was  a good  one. 

Mr.  Donaldson  added,  there  was  one  point  in  particular— that  was,  as  to  extent  to  which  a right 
had  been  used.  But  there  were  two  sorts  of  rights,  the  rights  of  the  tenant  and  the  rights  of  the  own.  ; . 
It  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  tenant  to  avail  himself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  th» 
easement  belonging  to  the  premises  he  occupied;  but  if  the  owner  proved  a diminution  of  light,  which, 
though  it  did  not  affect  the  immediate  tenant,  reduced  the  value  of  the  property,  he  had  a right  to 
that  diminution  of  the  value  of  his  property.  This  was  laid  down  absolutely  in  the  cases  he  had  cited. 

Mr.  ASHPITEL  said  he  had  stated  that  when  the  building  he  referred  to  was  used  as  a malt  horn- 
there  was  light  enough  for  the  purposes  of  malting,  and  no  more;  but  when  the  character  of  tm- 
building  was  altered,  and  the  owner  wanted  more  light,  the  law  stepped  in  and  said : “ Your  prcscripti\  • 
right  has  always  been  so  much  light  as  will  suffice  for  the  manufacture  of  malt,  and  you  have  no  rig:.' 
to  demand  as  much  light  as  would  be  required  for  any  other  business,  say  for  watch-malcing,”  Of 
course  these  rights  must  have  been  held  without  challenge  for  twenty  years,  or  if  suspended  for  any 
cause  during  this  time,  such  non-user  or  suspension  must  have  been  for  less  than  a year  and  a day. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  SPENCER-BELL,  Fellow,  said  the  result  of  the  discussion  appeared  to  him  t 
shew  that  the  whole  question  was  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  law,  the  equity,  and  the  facts,  and  he  wa- 
not  able  himself  to  admit  the  equity  of  the  law  that  a right  should  be  inherent  in  certain  properties  i \ 
hap-hazard;  and  that  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  a wide  street  ever  had  two  sides  to  it,  because, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  law  had  been  laid  down,  if  a house  was  built  10  feet  high  on  one  side, 
and  another  house  was  built  on  the  other  side,  40  feet  high,  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  10  feet  liou.x 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  It  was  a mere  accident  whether  after  twenty  years  a man  had  a right 
to  use  his  own  property,  and  if  that  were  the  law  he  could  not  see  the  equity  of  the  thing.  He  dissented 
from  Mr.  Ashpitel  that  law  and  equity  were  synonymous  terms. 

Mr.  Ashpitel — But  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 

In  a paper  which  Mr.  W.  WHITE,  Fellow,  intended  to  have  read  at  the  closing  meeting,  held  : 
Monday,  June  18th, — but  which  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  previous 
business  of  the  meeting, — the  author  thought  he  would  be  able  conclusively  to  show  that  I rote^xa  K . t 
had  not  sufficiently  recognized  the  true  bearings  and  importance  of  reflected  light.  Mr.  Y cue 
practically,  and  professes  to  prove,  that  the  increased  nearness  or  increased  height  ol  an  i b>i... 
with  only  the  same  amount  of  obscuration  of  sky  surface,  is  a practical  result  such.  a>  . •-  . 

modify  decisions  based  upon  the  measurement  of  sky  surface  alone;  and  hence  he  concur,  .is,  tua 
whether  judges  and  juries  will  recognize  the  element  of  reflection  or  not,  it  is  but  right  that  the  state  - 
the  case  should  at  the  least  be  represented  to  them.  He  points  out  that  this  is  quite  irrespective  ot  the 
question  of  the  accidental  colour  of  the  obstruction,  though  this  of  course  might,  as  the  IV  : -■  : 
observes,  have  sometimes  a material  influence  on  a given  result,  if  its  influence  were  allowable. 

Mr.  White  corroborates  his  views  by  reference  to  several  obvious  facts,  and  proposes  to  take  up  tne 
subject  on  some  future  opportunity. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  MEDIAEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 

COUNTY  OF  DURHAM. 

By  J.  Tavenor  Perry,  Associate. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal- Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  4th,  I860 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretaries,  I have  the  honour  to  read  before  you  this  evening  ;i 
paper  on  the  Medieval  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham ; more  particularly  on  those 
I visited  or  sketched  last  year,  while  holding  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship.  I felt,  at  first, 
somewhat  unwilling  to  do  so,  as  the  request  was  unexpected ; for  I had  no  idea  while  preparing  tin- 
drawings,  and  making  the  few  notes  I have,  that  they  would  be  required  for  any  other  purpose  than  my 
own  instruction.  Anxious,  however,  to  make  my  work  as  complete  as  possible,  I have  endeavoured 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  I must  therefore  trust  to  your  kindness  to  receive  such  accounts  as  I 
can  give,  with  the  consideration  due  rather  to  a student  than  a member  of  this  Institute. 

The  short  time  I had  at  my  disposal — about  nine  weeks — was  almost  entirely  spent  in  measuring 
the  most  interesting  remains  in  the  county  least  known,  and  hitherto  unillustrated  in  this  manner;  and. 
although  I was  necessarily  compelled  to  leave  many  examples  untouched,  I succeeded  in  getting  drawing.- 
of  the  most  beautiful,  or  most  characteristic,  of  the  various  building  periods  of  the  diocese.  The 
drawings  I have  arranged,  as  far  as  I could,  in  chronological  order,  and  I propose  to  treat  the  subject 
historically,  giving  short  notices  of  the  various  bishops,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  periods 
and  buildings  under  consideration. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  diocese,  and  its  connection  with  S.  Cutlibert,  are  too  well  known,  and 
are  also  too  remote,  to  require  repetition  now;  but  the  existence  of  the  church  of  Chester-le- Street, 
on  the  site  of  one  of  S.  Cuthbert’s  resting-places,  as  well  as  the  remains  in  the  towers  of  Norton. 
Billingham,  Monkwearmouth,  &c.,  and  the  relics  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Durham,  are 
interesting  memorials  of  pre-Norman  times.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  county, 
whether  they  were  raised  on  a Saxon  foundation  or  not,  show  that  the  time  immediately  following  the 
Conquest  was  the  great  building  age  of  the  diocese;  and  from  the  cathedral  itself,  down  to  the  smaller 
parish  churches,  nearly  all  have  considerable  remains  of  the  work  of  this  epoch. 

The  unruly  state  of  the  people  after  their  first  conquest  by  the  Normans,  as  shown  in  1080  by  their 
murder  at  Gateshead  of  Bishop  Walcher,  gave  cause  to  William  to  treat  the  province  with  great 
severity,  so  that  in  the  frequent  devastations  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the  various  edifices  raised  by  the 
Saxons  became  ruins,  and  their  complete  rebuilding  was  thus  necessitated.  The  building  which  would 
naturally  receive  the  first  attention  from  such  a king  was  the  castle,  and  the  present  one  was  founded 
by  his  direction  in  a magnificent  position  overlooking  the  cathedral  and  the  river.  In  all  probability  . 
was  raised  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  previous  troubles.  Litt.e 
this  castle  of  William’s,  however,  remains,  unless  it  be  the  crypt,  as  it  is  now  called,  ot  the  east 
chapel.  This  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Bishop  Carileph  (1080-1089),  the  second  Norman  bishop  ot  the 
diocese,  under  whose  care  the  works  had  been  carried  on;  and  the  early  profile  of  the  bases  and 
carving  of  the  capitals  quite  accord  with  this  date.  Such  of  it  as  is  left  is  shown  in  the  di awing,  a. id 
consists  of  three  aisles  of  nearly  equal  width,  of  which  four  bays  remain,  vaulted  with  a plain  Roman 
vault.  At  the  east  end,  where  the  wall  has  not  been  cut  away  for  a modern  staircase,  ate  remains  «■  ■ 
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t..s,(  ;iitar„ ; a n el  a considerable  part  of  the  floor  is  of  the  same  date.  Beside  this,  unless  it  be  in  the 
• nothing  else  in  the  castle  appears  to  belong  to  this  period  ; but  the  same  bishop  commenced 

t , rebuild  the  cathedral,  and  the  plan,  as  it  now  is,  differs  but  little  from  his  design.  Soon  after  his 
r.iti  'ii  be  obtained  a bull,  giving  him  power  to  eject  the  secular  clergy,  who  had  until  that  time 
lived  in  the  convent,  and  to  introduce  some  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  For  some  years, 
V..  . . h \va-  unable  to  carry  out  his  design  of  rebuilding  the  church,  being  forced  to  absent  himself 
. i.b  d;  .e.-se  in  consequence  of  his  having  incurred  the  king’s  displeasure,  by  taking  a part 
1 1.  • i:uf.  rtunate  quarrels  between  William  Rufus  and  his  brother  Robert.  In  1093,  the 

■ - : n ; i i n ,,f  the  Saxon  cathedral,  which  had  been  scarcely  built  a hundred  years,  was  commenced, 
a : ti..-  mw  church  begun  according  to  his  designs.  As  he  died,  however,  in  1095,  little  was  done 

..  !•  i !.;>  dinvtion  beyond  raising  the  walls  of  the  choir  a few  feet  above  the  ground.  But  his 
r,  Ralph  Flambard  (1099-1128),  was  well  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  designs  of  Carileph. 
11  . a \ illage  priest  in  Bayeux,  he  had  risen  and  flourished  with  the  conquerors,  and  had  succeeded 

1 . fraud  or  favour  in  obtaining  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  country.  He  purchased  the  bishopric 

It  if  am  f>r  a thousand  pounds,  and  took  possession  of  his  see  in  1099.  He  had  already  been 

. I in  building;  for  at  Christchurch,  of  which  he  was  the  dean,  he  had  completed  the  nave  and 
• , a:  d was  meditating  the  addition  of  a new  choir  when  he  removed  to  Durham.  The  great 
:.barity  between  these  two  churches  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  a paper  read  here  by 
! If  h.  \ two  or  three  sessions  ago,  in  which  he  gives  a full  account  of  the  bishop’s  life  and  works. 

I hi'  -up.  mitrndence  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  were  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the  groining, 
i ti."  h w.  r stages  of  the  western  towers  built.  In  his  episcopate,  Finchale  was  added  to  the  priory, 
t tb"  b mndatioii  and  dedication  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Egidius,  at  Ivepyer,  are  due  to  him.  The 
t fnl  bridge  of  two  arches,  spanning  the  river  on  the  north  of  the  cathedral  from  Framwellgate  to 

■ ■■  • t ! . • . was  al 'i i one  of  bis  works,  although  it  has  at  a later  date  undergone  considerable  alterations. 

1 • t b 1 ' b ■ j . . ( i al frid  Rufus  (1133-40),  was  the  builderof  the  Chapter  House,  of  which  unhappily 

" . ' a . i i 1 1 s to  the  present  time.  When  completed,  it  formed  a vaulted  chamber,  eighty  feet  long 

* * b • • !••,  having  an  apse  at  the  east  end.  The  west  end — which  is  all  that  is  left  of  this 

wm  k — co'i-dsts  of  a doorway  from  the  cloisters,  under  a richly  moulded  arch  of  three  orders, 

' • ■ : . i ■ ' o|  t«o  lights  on  either  side.  Such  of  the  carving  as  still  remains  untouched  is 

v i urion-  and  elegant  in  design,  and  presents  good  examples  of  the  ornament  so  peculiarly 
•d  i’  ‘ ; ib-'  'tvlc.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  an  interlacing  arcade,  similar  to  that  round 

• i o b'  dial,  and  the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  east  end  were  carried  on  enormous  corbels 
*• ' ' at  'an ti  '.  < M tin 'c,  only  three  remain,  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  preserved,  with 

1 1 ' • ! firmer  times,  in  the  chapter  library  on  the  west  of  the  cloisters.  Many 
1 ii  1 d wnward-  were  buried  here,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  memorial 
1 < ’ *•  ■ to  tin-  ri  oin  not  being  considered  comfortable  enough  for  chapter  meetings, 
' b'-  r l!'  r | a; t ■ t it  wa>  di  liberat-dy  destroyed,  the  key-stone  of  the  vault  was  knocked  out,  and  the 
“ ■ : ' 1 '■  ! 1 f'  H in  upon  the  monuments  beneath,  without  a single  effort  being  made  to 
• ' ■ * r 11  h a • tie-  bishop  - ebair  from  the  general  ruin.  In  Carter’s  drawings  of  Durham,  the 

M ' ; t rat  * d , and  tin  ■ are  fortunately  remaining  in  the  library  some  sketches  of  his, 

‘ : • 1 b'"'  1 midiiig  bi  lore  its  destruction.  The  only  part  allowed  to  stand,  was  the  west 

n •'»  n tb<  measured  drawing,  which  affords  a good  specimen  of  the  character 

• * 1 1"  Rufus  sueceeded  two  bishops,  who  held  the  see  but  for  short  periods, 

; i -;t  iittln  towards  the  a Ivancement  of  the  works  already  in  progress.  In  1154,  Hugh 
Em.'  Stephen  s.  obtained  the  bishopric  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  and  then 
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commenced  the  new  and  most  important  era  in  the  architectural  history  of  the  county.  During  hi> 
long  episcopate  of  forty-two  years,  not  only  was  the  cathedral  considerably  added  to,  but  large  and 
beautiful  works  were  carried  on  throughout  the  diocese.  Among  his  additions  to  the  cathedral  were  the 
building  of  the  Galilee  on  the  west  front,  the  north  and  south  doors,— on  the  former  of  which  is  the 
glorious  sanctuary  knocker  of  bronze,— and  possibly  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  which  is  decorated  with 
ornament  of  the  same  character  as  the  arcades  of  the  Galilee.  He  made,  too,  considerable  additions  to 
the  castle,  of  which  the  great  door  and  the  Norman  Gallery  appear  to  be  remains.  The  churches 
founded  or  rebuilt  during  his  episcopate  were  very  numerous,  and  show  well  the  gradual  change  that 
was  going  on  in  the  style  of  his  time,  which  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  period  of 
transition. 

Perhaps  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Pittington,  contains  more  of  the  earlier  period  of  Pudsey’s 
work  than  any  other  in  the  county,  if  the  cathedral  be  excepted.  As  it  now  stands,  it  consists  of  a nave, 
of  six  bays,  with  aisles,  a chancel,  and  a western  tower ; but  from  the  shortness  of  the  chancel  and 
from  other  alterations,  it  appears  that  the  nave  was  lengthened,  at  the  last  restoration,  by  the  addition 
of  one  bay  taken  from  the  chancel.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  church  visible  is  the  superstructure 
of  the  nave  arcades,  pierced  by  clerestory  windows  opening  into  the  north  and  south  aisles.  Pittington 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese,  and  this  part  may  well  belong  to  a date 
anterior  to  any  of  the  remains  existing  in  the  cathedral ; but  the  arcades  below  were  inserted  at  different 
and  subsequent  times.  The  arcade  on  the  south  side  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  plain  chamfered  arches  on  cylindrical  piers.  The  arcade  on  the  north  side,  however,  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part,  and  is  that  referred  to  as  clearly  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  has  four  arches,  each  of  two  orders,  the  outer  one  enriched  with  a zigzag  ornament, 
varied  by  having  the  spaces  between  the  points  sometimes  cut  out  and  sometimes  left  in  solid.  The 
piers  below  have  the  ordinary  scolloped  capitals  of  different  designs,  but  the  shafts  are  ornamented  in 
a manner  almost  unique,  the  church  of  Orford,  in  Suffolk,  being  the  only  other  example  I know  of. 
Two  of  these  have  a bold  roll  wound  spirally  round  them,  projecting  more  than  four  inches,  and  not 
incised  as  is  usually  the  case  ; while  the  orders  are  octagonal,  with  a large  roll  at  the  angles.  A master 
mason  of  Pudscy’s,  who  held  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  works  at  Sherburn  Hospital  and 
Pittington  were  progressing,  was  buried  here,  and  a slab  of  marble  in  the  churchyard  is  pointed  out  to 
mark  his  grave.  Doubtless  there  was  considerably  more  work  of  this  date  in  the  church,  for  now  round 
the  walls  are  many  beautiful  remains  of  carved  capitals,  &c.,  which  have  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
restorations.  On  the  north  wall  also,  under  the  clerestory,  are  some  pieces  of  coloured  decoration  almost 
effaced ; the  part  shewn  on  the  drawing  is  said  to  be  part  of  a picture  of  the  Consecration  of  S.  Cutkbert. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  at  the  west  end,  is,  apparently,  of  the  same  date  as  the  north  arcade, 
and  the  belfry  contains  a very  good  bell  carriage  of  an  unusual  design. 

Large  portions  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Lanchester,  are  due  to  Pudsey,  although  the  earliest 
work  may  have  been  done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  Flambard.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  one  oi 
the  most  important  Roman  stations  in  the  island,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  to  the  west  are  'em 
considerable  remains  of  a camp.  As  this  has  formed  for  many  hundred  years  past  a quarry  ot  read}  - 
hewn  stone  for  whoever  wanted  to  build,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  stones  coveied  with 
Roman  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walling  of  the  church  itself.  No  signs  of  Saxon  work  ate,  howevei. 
to  be  traced,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  there  was  a church  here  before  the  Conquest,  unless  it 
be  the  name.  The  earliest  work  we  find  is  the  beautiful  chancel  arch,  shewn  in  the  drawings,  and  an 
arch  of  the  same  character  now  over  a tomb  in  the  south  aisle.  This  latter  was  originally  the  arch  ot 
the  porch,  but  was  removed,  in  one  of  the  alterations  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  its  piesent  position, 
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N .-iiian  jambs  of  the  porch  a high  pointed  arch  was  raised,  and  the  Norman  hood 
\ iun-d  and  made  to  fit  the  inner  arch  of  the  porch  : thus  the  whole  of  the  door  remains, 
:.t  parts  of  the  church.  About  1190  very  considerable  alterations  went  on : the  nave 
: ;.;i  1 entirely  rebuilt  by  Pudsey,  with  arcades  of  pointed  arches,  enriched  with  the  usual 
:ir  , characteristic  of  his  time.  The  chancel  was  added  a little  after  his  death,  and  has  a 
ioned  triplet  at  its  east  end. 

::i  tlii-  | ■ it  of  Hartlepool,  afterwards  the  great  port  of  the  Palatinate,  that  Pudsey 
t to  sail  for  the  Crusades.  From  this  undertaking,  however,  he  was  dissuaded  by 
First,  who  was  not  a little  jealous  of  the  splendour  of  his  arrangements,  and  he  was 
: : liikmal  grants  of  power  to  remain  at  home  and  transfer  his  retinue  to  the  service 
'l  li i - is  one  of  the  first  events  recorded  of  the  place,  where,  afterwards,  one  of  the 
nuts  to  Pudsey  was  erected.  From  the  earliest  times  Hartlepool  had  been  the  seat 
iv b i,  -is  houses,  a convent,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  the  second  abbess,  having  been  founded 
ii.iii  ,-  - f the  seventh  century.  The  present  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda’s  memory, 
I'ha.-k  Friars,  but  all  remains  of  the  convent  have  perished.  The  church  itself,  though 
i v-  r ly — tradition  says,  through  its  connection  with  the  Bruces,  who  built  the  chancel— 
i tii.  finest  in  the  south  of  the  diocese,  and  for  its  fine  proportions  and  simple  arrange- 
1 i a i : i _•  1 1 position  in  the  architecture  of  the  country.  As  it  now  stands,  it  consists  of  a 
i v.  i; h north  and  south  aisles,  portions  of  two  bays  of  a chancel,  also  with  aisles,  and 
n ; a r.  with  cluipcls  between  the  buttresses.  The  greater  part  of  the  chancel  was  pulled 

;iv  la-t  eeiitury;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been,  when  perfect,  of  the  same  length  as  the  nave, 

-t.  r,  tli'-re  had  been  here,  previously,  a church  of  earlier  foundation,  as  shown  by  the  door 
i a tie-  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  highly  enriched  with  zigzag  ornament;  but,  with  this 
tliina  remains  of  a date  anterior  to  1185.  In  this  year,  or  thereabouts,  the  nave 
■ ■ - t -i,  and  form  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of  the  period.  The  nave  arcades 
of  aivh.-s,  on  piers  of  very  varied  designs,  formed  sometimes  of  clustered  shafts,  with 
• > ■ i r • i . I a r abaci.  The  aisles  are  crossed  with  stone  arches  from  each  pier  to  the  wall; 

' vi  h ringing  from  a lower  level  than  the  top  of  the  capitals.  The  clerestory  con- 

< in  - a h bay,  united  outside  by  a very  rich  wall  arcade.  The  roof  was  designed 
al-  being  carried  on  wall  shafts  rising  from  the  piers  below;  but  these, 
••  in  many  ca-n-s  disappeared.  The  present  roof  was  erected  during  the  last 

‘ i end  v. a disligured  with  a window  of  most  horrible  design.  The  chancel, 
:-!al  in  tla-  fi(  tails,  has  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  nave,  and  is  separated 
b j nodi  of  mot  noble  proportions.  One  peculiarity  of  this  arch  consists 
■y  : "*  tin-  shafts  in  each  pier,  a little  below  the  springing,  to  receive 

od-bcam. 

' ' 11  1 t tii--  clinrch  was  erected  some  forty  years  later  than  the  rest  of  the 

: " ' . ■ . • , a i : . vi -ry  peculiar  for  the  enormous  projection  of  its  buttresses 

' - 1 b • tic  It  ha-  long  firmed  a puzzle  for  archaeologists;  and  the  object  of 

: 14  •'  t wbi!.-  building,  is  by  no  means  fairly  accounted  for  yet.  By  some 

-’  ' ' • " 1 ! n a;  y inti  nih-d  fur  a central  tower,  and  this  appears  to  be  by  far  the 

■ i m .'i  ■ at  j • ; . iv  "i  i-l ust « i'  d shafts  show  in  the  angles  both  inside  and  out;  but 
"•  r tin-  w ant  of  sufficient  funds,  prevented  the  extension  of  the  nave 
• b-‘vu  ’ b.  < n abaii'b 'iic-1  altar  the  tower  had  been  built  for  a cross  church,  the  great 

• 1 ' ?i'  ii  r‘i  - a a t w.  r vaulted  at  so  great  a height,  without  transepts  or  nave 
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against  it  to  give  it  support.  On  the  south,  between  the  buttresses,  is  a small  chapel,  enter'  d 
through  a shoulder  arch  in  a wall  which  has  evidently  been  the  filling  in  of  a larger  arch  of  the  same 
date.  On  the  west  front,  and  the  side  against  the  church,  however,  the  great  arches  of  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  tower  were  not  filled  in  until  the  fifteenth  century.  Whether  or  not  there  was  ever  a large 
western  porch  and  parvise  over  it  is  impossible  to  say,  although  of  the  former  there  are  some  indication > 
as  well  as  entrances  on  the  north  and  south  sides  ; butthe  buttresses,  at  the  height  of  a few  feet  from  tin- 
ground,  bear  no  marks  to  show  that  there  have  ever  been  walls  or  roofs  abutting  against  them.  The  lower 
chamber  is  groined  at  a height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  has  a large  hole  left  in  the  filling 
in,  for  lifting  the  bells  through  into  the  belfry.  Many  of  the  upper  windows  were  walled  up  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  tower,  with  smaller  windows  left  in  the  new  work,  a proceeding  which,  as  it 
threw  much  greater  weight  on  the  foundations,  did  not  at  all  tend  to  strengthen  the  work.  The  stone 
employed  in  its  construction  is  the  magnesian  limestone  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  is  now  in 
a most  ruinous  condition,  the  tower  considerably  out  of  the  upright,  and  the  windows,  where  not 
altogether  stopped  up,  fitted  with  common  sashes : while  inside  dirt,  and  pews  in  their  most  vicious 
forms,  leign  supreme , and  within  the  memory  of  many  still  resident  in  Hartlepool  the  north  chancel 
aisle  was  used  as  a powder  magazine. 

One  year  before  the  death  of  Pudsey,  his  son  Henry  founded  the  priory  church  of  S.  Godrick  at 
Finchale.  Complete  drawings  of  this  beautiful  work  were,  however,  exhibited  here  a few  weeks 
since,  and  I will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  buildings. 

Another  of  the  churches  attributed  to  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Pudsey  is  that  of  S.  Cuthbert,  Darlington. 
That  Pudsey  was  its  architect  appears,  however,  scarcely  possible,  as  the  general  style  is  much 
more  advanced  than  the  rest  of  his  work ; and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  built  before  the  year  1200.  But 
there  are  many  portions  of  the  work  distinctly  of  the  same  character,  as  much  of  the  latter  work  in 
St.  Hilda’s,  and  other  transitional  churches  ; and  it  would  appear  that,  although  in  Pudsey’s  time  nothin u 
more  was  done  than  the  commencement  of  the  foundations,  much  of  the  stone  he  had  provided,  and 
which  had  been  partially  worked  and  was  used  up  after  his  death,  when  the  building  was  proceeded 
with  by  his  successors. 

But  public  buildings  and  churches  are  not  the  only  memorials  of  this  bishop’s  life  and  rule ; for  the 
chapter  library  contains  some  most  splendid  manuscripts  written  by  his  orders,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  convent.  Among  these  is  a work  of  four  volumes,  still  in  its  original  binding  of  stamped 
leather,  known  as  “Pudsey’s  Bible,”  containing  many  pages  of  the  richest  illumination.  The  one  shewn 
on  the  drawing  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  the  arcaded  work  surrounding  a page  from  the  Eusebian 
canons  represents  the  wall  arcading  of  the  cathedral,  and  since  the  manuscript  was  written  within  the 
convent  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  original  colours  were  imitated  as  well  as  the  form.  Another 
manuscript  which  came  into  the  library  about  the  same  time,  although  it  appears  to  be  of  a slight  I v 
earlier  date,  is  a treatise  by  Berengarius  on  the  Apocalypse,  containing  a few  most  choice  specimens  o! 
illumination.  Both  for  softness  of  colour,  and  fine  drawing,  this  is  rarely  surpassed : the  copy  I 
have  made  of  the  initial  letter  to  the  volume,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  rest. 

Pudsey  died  in  1195,  and  his  immediate  successors  were  too  much  engaged  in  quarrels  with 
King  John  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  affairs  of  their  diocese.  But  in  1227,  Richard  Poor  was  translated 
to  Durham  from  Salisbury,  where  he  had  already  been  seven  years  at  work  on  the  new  cathedral.  He 
pulled  down  the  apse  at  the  east  end,  which  had  become  very  dangerous  from  its  ruined  condition,  and 
commenced  the  chapel  of  the  nine  altars,  in  1235,  in  the  perfect  first  Pointed  style.  It  was  in  tins 
episcopate  that  the  tower  of  Hartlepool  and  the  greater  part  of  Darlington  were  completed;  while 
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tbiouMmut  tlie  diocese,  there  were  many  churches  and  buildings  erected  under  his  influence,  either 
duriiiLr  his  life,  or  immediately  after  his  death;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  SS.  Mary  and  Cuthbert, 
t'ii.  'i  r-le-Street ; S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Medomsley;  S.  Nicholas,  Boldon;  S.  Cuthbert,  Billingham  ; and 
others.  S.  Cuthbert,  Billingham,  had  been  founded  many  years  before  this  time,  and  contains,  as  well 
tlii'  church  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Norton,  very  considerable  remains  of  pre-Norman  work.  The 
' I:r\  -tage  has  windows  of  two  lights,  divided  by  a plain  baluster  shaft  and  a star-shaped  opening 
An  . | in  the  head.  The  nave  and  chancel  were,  however,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
■ ntm  v,  and  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  presents  some  rather  unusual  features.  The  shafts  are 
'mtcivd,  but  the  abaci  are  invariably  square,  although  the  capitals  are  not  carved.  The  font,  too,  is 
w . . rt  1 1 attention,  as  the  shaft  on  which  it  stands  swells  slightly  above  and  below  the  centre  band,  but  it 
l a'  Mitl'ered  considerably  from  re-tooling  in  a recent  alteration.  S.  Nicholas,  Boldon,  a small  church 
c ci'i'ting  of  a nave,  aisles,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western  tower  and  spire,  is  almost  entirely  of 
tid'  period.  It  was  altered,  shortly  after  its  building,  by  extending  the  aisles  westward,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower,  which,  before,  was  only  connected  with  the  church  on  its  east 
ide.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  however,  and  the  spire  remain  intact,  and  in  spite  of  stunted 
or  portions  necessitated  by  its  exposed  situation  the  general  appearance  is  very  good.  The  crosses  at 
th<‘  gable  ends  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  among  the  best  designed  in  the  county,  and  belong  to  the 
' a 1 1 1 1 • period  as  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  porch  and  bells  are  of  a later  date;  the  former  is  covered 
I \ a >t  one  roof,  supported  on  stone  ribs,  and  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  latter,  to  the 
' i x t i nth.  Much  of  the  Church  of  S.  Michael,  Houghton-le- Spring,  is  of  this  date,  although  it 
• •■-iitains  examples  of  nearly  every  period  of  mediteval  art.  The  earliest  remaining  portion  is  a 
tyuij  anum  t->  a small  north  door  in  the  chancel,  built  into  a wall  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  seemingly 

■ ' Sa\«  n work,  and  curiously  carved  all  over  with  scaly  monsters  entwined.  The  transepts  contain  some 
■_••'"  ! - arly  windows  of  two  lights,  with  quartre-foil  over,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  drawings,  and  the 
i : i v - • Ini'  some  of  the  best  second  Pointed  windows  in  the  diocese. 

>.  Mary  Magdalen,  Medomsley — a chapelry  of  the  mother  church  of  Lanchester — -is  built  on  the 
. . A " • - H- - -king  tin-  Derwent,  in  a most  bleak  and  unsheltered  situation.  Accordingly  we  find  it  suited 
; iti'-n,  with  roofs  of  low  pitch,  no  windows — except  modern  and  unnecessary  ones — in  the  whole 
th  - f it'  north  wall,  and  only  a small  bell-cot  on  its  west  gable.  It  is  generally  complete  in  its 
’ It  then-  app<  ar  to  be  indications  of  Norman  work,  due,  however,  possibly,  to  the  rudeness 
• ' • i ■ n.  ^n'li  mouldings  as  there  are  in  the  chancel,  shew  great  taste  and  refinement ; but  the 
- kwm  In-  "t  --I  th  - 'haft.'  between  the  lancet  windows,  supporting  nothing  but  the  hoodmoulds  of  the 
' m.  ind  - at.  - ither  >nme  change  in  the  design  before  its  completion,  or  some  later  alteration  of  the 

■ ! ’lb--  ‘ bm-h  in  w eoii'ists  of  a nave  and  chancel  of  equal  width,  and  without  aisles,  divided  at 

■ i - - ti;i  : !.•  r 1 < • i - - 1 h from  the  east  by  a well  moulded  chancel  arch  carried  on  corbels.  All  is  in 
•i  . i. it"  i 1 "it  - Atoii,  the  <»ne  attempt  at  restoration  having  been  the  conversion  of  the  piscina  into 

a font ! 

I Church  <-f  Ib-ly  Cross,  Ryton,  is  another  of  the  buildings  of  this  period.  The  village  is 
‘ - b o n. in.  A ' it nat-  -1,  about  '■  v-  n miles  west  of  Newcastle,  on  the  steep  south  bank  of  the  Tyne, 

which  u thickly  covered  with  wood  almost  from  the  river's  edge.  The  church  has  a nave  with  north 

ai  b-s,  < - I,  south  p n il,  and  wt  'tt  rn  tower  and  spire,  and  is  mainly  of  first  Pointed  work, 

i P i i-.n s b ■•in.-  the  upp-  r parts  of  tl.c  nave,  and  several  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

1 i w«-ll -pr<>p->rti<>m-il  lancets  and  buttresses  between,  boldly  chamfered  and  stopped 

- -1  bend'  The  interior  is  now  sadly  mutilated,  and  from  the  plaster  casts  and 

a . v : r <-f  doubtful  propriety  with  which  it  is  adorned,  it  appears  to  have  formed  for  some  time 
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past  a sort  of  museum.  The  most  interesting  part,  however,  is  the  spire— 108  feet  high— which  still 
letains  its  original  timber  framing,  but  little  interfered  with  by  modern  additions,  and  forming  one  of  tb 
best  preserved  pieces  of  mediaeval  carpentry  existing  in  the  diocese. 

Another  of  this  seiies  of  churches  is  S.  Edmund,  Sedgeiield,  which  contains  some  very  cl 
examples  of  this  style  m the  ai cades  of  its  nave,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  of  a slightly 
subsequent  date.  The  plan  will  show  its  present  arrangement,  and  the  details  will  afford  some  idea  of 
the  general  superiority  of  this  work  to  that  found  generally  in  the  diocese  : in  delicacy  of  carving 
and  richness  of  design  it  can  only  be  compared  to  some  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
iNine  Altars.  The  clustering  of  the  shafts  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bands  are  particularly 
noticeable. 

The  memory  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Bishop  Poor  is  not  particularly  connected  with  an\ 
building  operations,  except  that  of  Bishop  Farnham  (1241-49),  who  is  said  to  have  erected  the  lower 
part  of  the  lantern  at  the  crossing  of  the  cathedral.  But  in  1283  Anthony  Bee,  secretary  to  Kim 
Edward  I.,  was  appointed  to  the  See,  and  did  more,  perhaps,  for  his  diocese  in  building  and  endowment 
than  did  any  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pudsey.  His  wealth  and  power  w<  r- 
enormous,  and  he  held  among  other  honours  the  titles  of  King  of  Man  and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Lanchester,  was  made  collegiate  by  him,  and  underwent  some  curious 
alterations  to  fit  it  for  its  new  requirements.  The  chancel  not  being  of  sufficient  width  to  receive  Un- 
necessary stalls,  but  yet  having  been  too  well  and  recently  built  to  be  destroyed,  two  recesses,  of  the  depth 
and  length  required,  were  sunk,  the  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  wall,  and  were  boldly 
arched  over  below  the  eaves,  so  that  the  roof  had  not  to  be  disturbed.  Several  new  windows  were  aL  » 
added  at  the  east  end,  and  that  part  of  the  church  completed  as  we  now  find  it.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  vestry  was  built  on  the  north  side,  with  a most  beautifully  carved  door,  trefoil  headed  towards  the 
chancel,  the  tympanum  of  which  has  a figure  of  Our  Lord  in  Session.  At  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  altar  are  series  of  heads  projecting  from  the  wall,  as  at  Medomsley,  for  carrying  lights. 

The  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Andrew,  Auckland,  is  another  of  the  works  attributed  to  Bishop  Bee. 
It  is  cruciform,  of  noble  proportions,  having  a lofty  tower  on  its  west  front,  and  a porch  and  parvise  oii 
the  south.  For  size  it  takes  the  first  position  in  the  county,  being  170  feet  long;  but  for  decoration  it 
is  not  so  remarkable,  depending  as  it  does,  for  general  effect,  more  on  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and 
size  of  its  parts  than  on  the  richness  or  delicacy  of  its  details.  The  original  windows  having,  in  most 
instances,  been  found  unsuitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  church,  were  filled  in,  and  two  light  wind  w< 
of  almost  the  same  character  have  been  curiously  inserted  by  their  sides.  Throughout  the  building  ar- 
remains  of  several  piscinas,  aumbries,  sedilia,  &c.,  and  in  the  chancel  are  some  stalls  ol  good  Per- 
pendicular work,  similar  to  those  at  Darlington.  The  porch  and  parvise  are  peculiar,  the  former  1 Li:_ 
vaulted  and  having  the  cross  ribs  semicircular,  while  the  ogives  are  segmental.  The  staircase  to  tin 
parvise  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  porch  in  the  angle  next  the  church,  from  which  it  is  entered.  On  t... 
north  side,  next  the  door,  is  a niche  for  the  stoup,  with  a plain  circular  head,  and  there  aie  pro\ Lions 
on  each  side  to  receive  the  wooden  seats.  Of  Kepyer  Hospital  little  now  remains:  the  oma..'. - 
gateway,  however,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  built  about  this  time  or  a little  later,  has  Ken 
preserved,  having  an  archway  groined  in  two  chambers,  separated  by  an  inner  aieli,  v.tli  a nx  m al  ■ u . 

Bishop  Bee  died  in  1311,  and  but  little  was  done  for  some  years  afterwards  to  continue  his  work*, 
for  the  Scotch  wars  rendered  the  diocese  scarcely  habitable,  and  the  wealth  of  S.  Cuthbeit  ".u  expe..de 
in  the  defence  rather  than  in  the  extension  of  his  patrimony.  Bishop  Hatfield  fU4o  81'.  ho"e\ei. 
found  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  out  considerable  additions  to  the  castle,  and  in  his  q h°q  ...i. 

Lord  Neville  presented  the  magnificent  altar  screen  to  the  cathedral.  This  was  made  of  L..en 
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.irw'l  in  London,  and  brought  down  to  Hartlepool  by  ship,  as  was  also  the  beautiful  tomb  now  standing 
pith,-  -c,uth  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  tomb  stood  originally  in  a chantry  near,  founded  by  the  same  Lord 
N.  villi;,  and  w;h  made  by  his  orders,  before  his  death,  for  himself  and  his  wife.  The  effigies  are  of 
:ilal  'iisti-r,  but  nothing  of  them  remains  except  two  almost  shapeless  masses;  while  the  tomb  itself  is  of 
( 'a  n >t«>ne,  wrought  all  round  with  beautifully  designed  niches,  each  containing  a statue  of  one  of  their 
hi'.divn.  Lord  Neville  died  in  138G,  so  that  this  tomb  was  made  a year  or  two  before.  At  Staindrop 
A,  iv  i-  another  line  tomb  belonging  to  one  of  this  family,  and  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  S.  Brandon’ 
it  Li  am  vpeth,  is  an  effigy  of  one  of  the  Nevilles,  cross-legged  and  colossal  in  size,  but  of  a considerably 
• a !'! i, ■ r date.  In  this  church  is  also  a very  good  oak  chest,  richly  panelled  and  carved,  and  apparently 
out  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  front  is  formed  of  three  boards  framed  into  upright 
■ :■  v > at  the  ends  worked  into  panels  containing  most  wonderful  grotesques. 

"Walter  Skirlaw,  who  obtained  the  bishopric  in  1388,  built  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  and 
oinpl'  to  1 the  tower  of  Chester-lc-Street  by  the  addition  of  a magnificent  spire.  The  lower  part  of  the 
t ’Her  was  Marly  English;  on  this  was  raised  another  story,  octagonal  in  plan,  above  which  was  built 
a >pin*  l.'jfi  feet  high,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  district,  which  is  singularly  deficient  in  such  buildings. 
( ardinal  Langley  succeeded  Skirlaw  in  140G,  and  issued  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
- aM'-m  churches  of  the  diocese,  many  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  a most  dilapidated  condition. 
I. a.  li'  Ucr  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst,  and  the  clerestory  and  western  tower  had  to  be 
!y  rebuilt.  Considerable  additions  were  also  made  to  the  Galilee,  the  external  walls  and  roof 
in  a gn  at  measure  rebuilt,  and  two  more  shafts,  with  caps,  bases,  and  mouldings  exactly  imitated 
i tin*  original  Norman  work,  being  added  to  each  of  the  piers.  Langley  also  erected  a chantry  for 
■ T in  the  Galilee,  against  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral,  but  this  was  removed  a few  years  since. 

I in  this  time  the  history  of  the  diocese  is  one  of  architectural  decay  and  desolation  : the 
•;  nt < of  antiquity  were  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect,  and  in  the  troubles  which  afterwards 
ft  :d- -nt  a better  state  of  things,  much  that  was  beautiful  and  grand  became  irreparably  ruined  or 
I’y  tic  munificence  of  Bishop  Cosin,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  some  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
• tc  of  !’■  -rnicr  times.  The  cathedral  was  restalled  throughout,  in  a manner  far  superior  to  that  in 
at  tb>-  t i ; i u ■ ; and  the  churches  of  Brancepeth  and  Sedgefield  are  full  of  stall  work  and  screens  of 
n ■ • ha; a 0 r.  In  spite,  however,  of  neglect,  not  peculiar,  unfortunately,  to  Durham,  there  still 
. a ian*-i ■ of  most  beautiful  work  throughout  the  county,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
- : . r 1.!;.-  this,  or  by  means  of  drawings  made  in  a few  weeks,  to  give  more  than  an  idea.  I 

f ' 1 •*•••  - >1  at  thi-  little  I have  said  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  although  Durham  is  one  of 

‘ ■ f 1 ‘ ' : : 'y  l.n-.wn  of  the  architectural  provinces  of  the  country,  this,  though  a great  charm,  is 

by  no  means  its  only  one. 

• . '•  no  to  e:. press  a hope  that  some  gentleman  here  may  be  induced  to  search  out 

: ■ ' ' ' : a : r-  rotnpletc  hiriory  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Pudsey.  Living,  as  he  did,  through  the 

■'  1 b*  r;  ! -!  t:.  or.  at  transition,  further  accounts  of  him  would  be  invaluable,  and  might  tend  to 

■ ! b b b Lt  i -i ; that  inter,  sting  time.  On  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  altars  in  the  Galilee  is 

1 " i • • : 1 ; h p,  in  tl  act  of  bh  ‘-ring,  traditionally  said  to  be  his,  and  the  decorations  surrounding 

■ i'  !\  ■ • I . t a . . > . It  thi  tradition  be  true,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  urged  against  it,  we  may 
'•  t>  ' ;i  1m  - - li  having  a e.. temporary  likeness  of  this  great  man,  which  would  form  a valuable 
' ‘ aee..unt  a I iiv  - t.  The  tale  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  great  change 

• ' t h*  \l  • (in1  style  to  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  First  Pointed;  and 

! " ly  t »rtunat<  , at  -uoh  a season,  in  having  a bishop,  who,  uniting  the  refinement  of 

' ‘ - 1 ; v\n  and  intha  - f a p- sition  scarcely  less  than  royal,  was  so  well  able  to  direct  the 
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energies  of  its  builders.  While  the  works  lie  curried  out,  at  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  show  all  i',. 
richness  and  solidity  01  the  Norman  style,  and  the  last  arc  almost  perfected  specimens  of  Early  En”l:  h. 
through  the  whole  seiies  there  runs  some  connecting  link  of  likeness,  in  the  carving  of  a cap,  or  tie 
ornament  of  a moulding,  to  point  out  Pudsey  as  its  author.  Certainly  no  bishop  left  his  mark  mop' 
distinctly  on  the  age  than  did  he;  and  the  gloriously  illuminated  munuscripts  with  which  he  enr:  •}.<•  I 
the  convent  library,  as  well  as  the  fine  churches  which  his  wealth  and  diligence  erected  throughout  tl  ■ 
province,  show  both  the  purity  and  the  excellence  of  his  taste. 

The  Chairman,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  V.  P.,  said  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  pro  : 
on  tne  occasion  of  the  reading  for  the  first  time  of  a paper  by  his  late  excellent  pupil  and  now  \ 
friend,  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry.  He  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  all  students  who  gained  prizes,  n.  i 
as  good  use  of  their  nine  weeks’  tour  as  Mr.  Perry  had  done,  they  might  in  future  expect  some  cxcCVnt 
papers  from  them.  He  would  add,  that  of  all  the  architects,  or  patrons  of  architecture,  who  had  exi-n  1 
in  this  country,  none  had  been  more  energetic  than  he  to  whom  Mr.  Perry  had  so  much  alluded  in  Id- 
paper,  viz.,  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  a detailed  examination  into  the  history  of  his  life  and  works  would  ' e 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  For  in  him  they  had  a man  beginning  with  the  style  only  prevah  nt 
in  his  early  days,  and  carrying  it  through  a stage  of  transition  up  to  something  like  an  entirely  re  w 
style.  The  modus  opercindi  of  this  would  be  a very  interesting  subject,  and  one  which  was  still  but  v<ry 
little  understood.  He  saw  several  gentlemen  present  who  were  well  competent  to  discuss  Mr.  Perry’ > 
paper,  and  he  should  now  be  happy  the  hear  the  remarks  which  they  had  to  offer. 

Mr.  WYATT  PapwORTH  (responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman)  said  he  must  take  up  Id- 
ol d ground  as  regarded  the  Bishops  having  acted  as  architects,  and  express  his  doubts  whether  BisF  p 
Pudsey  could  be  classed  as  one  of  the  profession,  especially  as  the  names  were  now  known  of  tw  > 
persons  who  were  most  probably  his  architects;*  but  he  had  not  given  any  particular  study  to  the  life 
of  the  prelate.  He  begged  to  state  that  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  paper  just  read,  a-  lv 
had  anticipated  that  it  would  have  been  descriptive  of  Mr.  Perry’s  tour  and  of  his  investigations, 
which  he  considered  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Pugin  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  Seddon  (Hon  Sec.)  said  the  description  of  the  tour  had  been  already  deposited 
with  the  Institute,  and  the  paper  read  this  evening  was  an  additional  contribution  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Tavenor  Perry. 

Mr.  WYATT  Papworth  regretted  that  he  should  have  misconceived  the  object  of  the  paper,  and 
added  that  the  number  of  drawings  by  which  the  paper  was  illustrated  displayed  a great  amount  t 
industry,  and  he  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  them  this  evening  would  be  an  incentive  to  future  student- 
under  this  fund,  to  make  their  tours  equally  interesting  and  instructive  with  that  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  he  was  hardly  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  part  of  the  country  allud-  i 
to,  to  be  able  to  say  much  on  the  subject  brought  before  them  this  evening.  He  thought  it  was  very  un  - 
tying to  have  such  a paper,  and  if  others  would  follow  in  the  same  direction  it  would  be  a great  a« B an 
to  the  Institute.  He  thought  that  to  take  up  the  works  of  such  a man  as  Bishop  Pudsey  would  be  m -t 
desirable,  and  nothing  was  more  wanted  than  a good  series  of  monographs  ot  particular  Bi>h  . >. 
whether  they  worked  as  architects  or  carried  out  any  great  works  systematically.  He  had  long  j v ■ 
a chronological  series  of  the  the  principal  architectural  works  of  each  of  the  Bishops  known 
He  began  with  Bishop  G-undulph,  of  Rochester,  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  irom  his  other  a'oea.. 


* See  Richard  of  Wolveston,  a “ prudens  archtectus,”  in  the  paper  “ On  the  Superintendents  oi  English  Bn.  nuts 
December  1861,  p.  53. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  MEDIAEVAL  ANTIQUITIES 


.d  his  long  illness  he  had  been  unable  to  follow  it  up.  He  should  be  glad  if  different  members  of  the 
i . . ' t i 1 1; to  w.-uhl  work  out  the  several  periods,  more  especially  the  period  of  transition.  Durham  was 
I . ilmps  one  of  our  best  counties  for  this  purpose,  but  he  thought  Lincoln  was  the  most  important  of 
, :i>  he  thought  the  architecture  of  that  county  was  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  country  in 
i.  p ; at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I., 
t j j !■■  of  Lincoln,  he  believed,  erected  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
: ! 1.  The  idea  of  Professor  Willis  that  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  was  French  architecture,  was  not 
.•lit  by  examination  ; it  was  the  work  of  the  Lincoln  school  of  architecture  entirely.  He  (Mr.  Parker) 
i hud  n. -thing  French  in  it,  and  the  same  conclusion  had  been  come  to  as  the  result  of  examination 
nest  eminent  architects  of  France.  He  had  traced  out  the  architectural  history  of  St.  Hugh 
tir-dy,  from  his  birth  to  his  death.  Another  might  be  met  with  at  Durham,  and  there  was  William, 
Ibmli'hnian,  at  Canterbury,  who,  he  suspected,  was  the  architect  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  It  was 
r at  interest  to  trace  out  the  career  of  these  persons,  where  they  came  from,  where  they  went 
..  v. hai  w-iiks  they  executed,  and  where  they  ended  their  career;  and  nothing  would  tend  to  furnish 
r al  history  of  architecture  so  much  as  a well  prepared  series  of  monographs.  He  thought  for 
o i - • ■ ■ t : ■ i of  a young  man,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  was  an  exceedingly  creditable  one. 

Mr.  W.m.  White  only  wished  to  express  his  gratification  that  the  first  Pugin  Exhibition  Student- 
i ad  1 n yj  successful  as  it  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  and  it  gave 
.1  _r.-at  i n.  (luragcment  for  the  future.  There  might  be  some  points  open  to  criticism,  both  to  the 
'ubniit  led,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  paper  read,  but  he  did  not  knowwhere  they  could  look  for  any 
■ V.  • fn un  criticism.  He  thought  a most  valuable  suggestion  was  that  made  by  the  Chairman, 

: . the  comparison  of  one  work  with  another  of  the  same  period.  He  did  not  see,  however, 

. ’!  ut  tin  -'  drawings  before  them  for  some  time,  and  a careful  study  of  them,  how  they  could  enter 

* in. m • in.  nts  and  proportions,  and  see  how  far  the  different  proportions  of  the  different  parts 
■ liii'.  either  agreed  together  or  varied  one  from  the  other  ; or  how  often  the  actual  dimensions 
\ . ..  repeated  in  the  different  buildings.  This  was  important,  as  showing  the  connection 
i.  ' I,  <>r  "lie  set  of  architects  or  body  of  men,  with  another,  inasmuch  as  he  had  found  in 
m * • ai  ..  n*  l.i  ildings  in  the  same  neighbourhood  that  the  same  dimensions  were  found  in  several 
>"T;  d;r  , and  the  same  proportion  between  the  several  parts.  He  thought  this 
' ' in  .!  - than  anything  to  work  out  a further  knowledge  of  the  system  of  develop- 

ii.'-y  t"Und  in  the  old  works ; blithe  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  make  use  of  these 
* i ''li!  purpose  if  the  drawings  were  to  be  scattered,  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another, 

• '■  "ithoiit  '-.me  means  of  collecting  them  together,  either  by  copies,  tracings,  or  other 

• : t"  ■'<  fully  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  so  classified  that  they  might  be 

Mr  a 1. 1 • d Lincoln  Cathedral,  he  thought  that  was  one  of  those  in  which  there  were  some 

" ; a:,  i d I.  i iidnation,  which  had  been  rebuilt  square, — in  which  case  the  original  features 

! ■ 1.  lb'  wanted  to  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  French  architects  who 

" ' a' ia  dial,  was  specially  directed  to  that  which  possibly  might  have  tended,  if 

vt  . ■ * di-l,  i ■ .-how  its  connection  with  French  architecture. 

•I  lb  said  the  cast  end  was  re-built.  There  was  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  an 

: proof  of  French  w u k.  He  had  accompanied  some  of  the  most  eminent  French 
1 « ■ • tii  day  to  Lincoln,  and  they  all  agreed  there  was  nothing  whatever  French  about 

i ' . I : ■ in  h aii  hitecture  wa>  very  different  from  English  architecture;  but  Professor 
■I  :!  t i ‘ lieilr.il  must  have  1 - n the  work  of  French  architects,  because  we  had  nothing 
F m l at  i early  a period;  having  nothing  in  England  of  the  same  date  it  must  be 
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French ! but  the  French  architects  decided  there  was  nothing  French  in  it,  and  they  had  nothing  like  it 
in  France  of  the  same  date,  therefore  they  did  not  believe  the  date.  His  own  opinion  was  that  England 
was  in  advance  of  France.  During  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England  and  Anjou, 
the  great  change  in  architecture  took  place,  and  we  got  a decided  start  of  France.  The  date  of 
Lincoln  Cathedial  lested  on  the  best  authority,  because  they  had  the  life  of  the  great  Bishop  Hugh, 
written  by  his  own  domestic  chaplain.  He  found  front  good  local  authority  that  the  family  of  Du 
IS  oyer,  the  name  of  the  architect,  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was  settled  in  Lincoln- 
shire for  a century  before  the  cathedral  was  built.  That  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  they  got  point' 
of  interest  for  comparison.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  drawings  before  them  by  Mr.  Perry, 
he  would  say  he  had  been  driven  to  employ  photography  very  largely.  They  could  obtain  a dozen  or 
twenty  copies  of  a photograph  at  very  moderate  cost  compared  with  engraving.  As  an  old  publisher, 
his  experience  was  that  to  make  an  engraving  pay  at  the  usual  price,  they  required  a demand  for  3,000 
copies,  but  as  in  this  Institute  there  would  not  be  a demand  for  probably  more  than  300,  they  could 
not  make  that  pay.  He  thought  for  a society  of  this  kind  it  was  useful  to  have  drawings  photographed, 
and  as  many  copies  as  were  required. 

The  Chairman  said  one  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  that  after  a 
survey  of  that  edifice,  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  declared  that  no  part  of  it  was  French,  but  that  the  whole 
was  purely  English  architecture  in  design  and  detail. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Morris  said  as  their  time  was  limited  it  was  desirable  to  keep  (within  some  moderate 
latitude)  to  the  subject  of  the  paper.  He  wished  to  return  to  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry’s  lecture,  and  would 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  had  inaugurated 
the  duties,  business  and  labours  of  the  Pugin  Memorial  Studentship.  He  had  shown  great  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  the  county  of  Durham  as  the  scene  of  his  investigations.  With  them  it  was  in 
a manner  an  aboriginal  county  ; it  was  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  that  defect  might  be 
remedied  by  such  explorations  as  the  present.  It  was  richer  in  example  of  the  earlier  Mediaeval  English 
architecture  than  any  other  county,  and  some  of  those  examples  were  very  elegant ; it  carried  the 
exemplification  of  that  (the  Anglo-Norman)  style  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  and  was  worthy 
of  studious  attention.*  He  thought,  should  other  gentlemen,  following  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  select  districts 
of  great  historical  interest,  and  send  their  observations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Institute,  it  would 
bring  those  observations  advantageously  into  one  central  channel,  and  if  their  stores  were  enriched 
with  epitomes  of  those  works,  such  a valuable  and  interesting  stock  of  information  would  be  obtained 
as  would  lead  them  all  to  attach  great  interest  to  the  institution  of  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  as  an  early  labourer  in  the  field  which  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  had  chosen  for 
himself,  would  add  his  testimony  to  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  investigated  the  works  ot 
Bishop  Pudsey,  and  the  other  works  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  They  could  scarcely  have  a better 
proof  of  the  worth  of  the  studentship  founded  by  Pugin.  Perhaps  il  the  investigations  had  been 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Durham,  and  had  included  such  contemporaneous  buildings  as  Teignmouth 
Priory  for  instance,  with  which  Bishop  Pudsey  was  undoubtedly  associated,  the  interest  of  the  tour 
would  have  been  increased.  They  had  to  thank  the  author  of  the  paper,  not  only  for  the  copious 
manner  in  which  it  was  illustrated,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  into  the  documeiuan 


* Durham  owes  its  unusual  abundance  of  ancient  work  to  the  fact  of  having  been  very  much  in  the  conserv  ati  • e lian 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  massive  characteristics,  termed  by  Doctor  Johnson  the  “ rocky  solidity  and  iudeUimiiu 
duration,”  of  the  memorials  themselves, 
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i t ■ : thf  rase,  generally  too  much  neglected  by  architects,  but  which  Mr.  Perry  had  ably  investigated. 
F\  adding  the  province  of  the  arclueologist  and  investigator  to  that  of  the  architect,  he  had  added 
: i ; t : . • i i t"  the  interest  of  his  production.  He  (Mr.  Sharpe)  should  have  been  inclined  to  have  followed 
M-  I’.ti  K.  r into  the  district  he  had  adverted  to,  but  he  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  it  was  better 
■ • : 1 1 i i . • * themselves  to  the  paper  before  them.  With  regard  to  Lincoln  Cathedral,  he  would  only 

■ mark.  that  although  the  leading  features  were  English,  yet  there  were  features  in  that  building  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  a French  tendency  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  W.  Slater  had  nothing  to  add  further  than  to  express  his  gratification  at  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  T aveii-.r  Perry  had  carried  out  this  inauguration  of  the  Pugin  Studentship,  and  he  had  great  pleasure 
m proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  very  excellent  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  lie  thought  his  young  friend  was  entitled  to  a double  vote  of  thanks — first 
tor  his  paper,  and  secondly  for  his  history  of  his  tour,  to  which  Mr.  Papworth  seemed  to  give  the 
preference. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  rose  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Perry.  He  was  glad  to  do  so, 
.i-  i;  jave  him  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  since  he  first  spoke,  he  had  found  the  account  of  Mr. 
I'  rry's  tour  laying  on  the  table,  and  had  been  glancing  through  it.  He  would  again  say,  that  to  him 
tie1  paper  of  this  evening  would  have  possessed  greater  interest,  had  the  very  interesting  diary  been 
, ivp;tr,  .1  and  interspersed  with  some  of  the  literary  matter  contained  in  the  paper ; the  result  of  which, 
In-  begged  to  suggest,  would  have  been  a more  valuable  contribution,  and  he  thought  one  more 
-ui table  to  be  recorded  (under  the  special  circumstances)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  The 

■ lith-rence  lay  in  the  arclueological  and  the  architectural  treatments  of  the  subject;  but  he  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks  with  very  much  pleasure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 


At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architetcs,  January  15th,  I860, 

The  President,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  &c.,  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
Professor  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Fellow,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Architecture,  University  College, 
London,  a Gold  Medal  bearing  his  portrait,  struck  at  the  instance  of  his  professional  brethren,  to 
commemorate  his  eminent  and  zealous  services  in  promoting  the  study  of  architecture,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

Gentlemen,  and  especially  Professor  Donaldson, — I now  rise  for  the  discharge  of  a duty  which  I 
assure  you  devolves  upon  me  with  very  great  pleasure,  only  mixed  with  regret  that  it  should  not  have 
fallen  upon  one.  who  could  have  discharged  it  more  worthily, — on  one  who  having  been,  it  may  be,  a 
contemporary  of  our  honoured  friend,  the  late  President,  could  speak  with  more  experience  than  I 
can  do  of  those  distinguished  and  long  services  to  this  Institute,  to  University  College,  and  to 
architecture  in  general,  which  we  sum  up  and  commemorate  this  evening  by  an  act  which  I hope  you 
will  all  accept,  which  I hope  our  friend  especially  will  accept — not  as  a request  to  him  to  be  less 
laborious — not  as  a hint  to  him  at  all  to  withdraw  from  those  studies,  and  that  wise  and  mature  counsel  to 
which  we  owe  so  much,— but  only  as  another  stage  in  that  progress  of  his,  every  step  of  which  has  been 
marked  by  some  great  or  self-denying  exertion  in  the  cause  of  that  art  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

Addressing  Professor  Donaldson,  the  learned  President  continued, — Sir,  I believe  I may  con- 
gratulate you  on  being  more  than  of  age  as  Professor  of  Architecture  at  University  College,  London, 
before  you  took  the  step  of  resigning  that  post.  I am  sure,  Sir,  no  one  expected  you  to  do  that — no 
one  wished  you  to  do  it—no  one  anticipated  you  would  do  so ; but  you  felt,  having  so  long  discharged 
the  functions  of  that  office,  having  educated,  I believe,  nearly  400  students — having  been  so  familiar 
with  that  lecture-room,  you  would  give  place  to  one  who  might  follow  your  example,  carrying  out, 
as  you  have  done,  that  great  task  of  training  the  young  mind  of  the  architect  to  consider  that  his  craft 
was  no  mechanical,  no  base  task,  but  one  connected  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  human  mind, 
and  with  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  the  human  imagination  as  well  as  with  the  most  technical  details 
of  scientific  study.  It  is,  Sir,  a great  credit  to  University  College,  London,  that  it  should,  at  the  time 
it  did,  have  recognised  that  architecture  was  one  of  the  liberal  studies,  that  it  was  one  spoke  in  the 
wheels  of  the  great  academic  curriculum.  Other  bodies,  more  ancient,  have  not  yet  done  so ; I venture 
to  think  that  the  old  Universities,  might  take  a useful  lesson  from  this  more  modern  institution.  In 
your  hands,  Sir,  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  University  College  was  more  than  justified.  I could  almost 
have  wished,  that  this  memorial  should  have  been  presented  to  you  in  that  lecture-theatre,  wherein  your 
form  and  voice  are  so  familiar ; but  on  the  other  hand  we  could  not  abandon  you.  We  know  here  how 
intimately  connected  you  have  been  with  this  Institute  from  the  beginning.  We  know  the  part  you 
took  in  it,  the  earnest  labours  you  devoted  to  its  foundation.  Some  here  present,  but  no  one  better 
than  yourself,  will  recollect  that  memorable  15th  of  June,  1835,  when  for  the  first  time,  I must  say, 
this  Institute  took  its  complete  form  and  shape.  A few  preliminary  meetings  had  indeed  taken  place 
before  then  (Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Papworth  being  in  the  chair),  and  some  other  young  architects 
then  present — yourself  foremost  among  them.  Yet  it  was  first,  as  you,  Sir,  will  recollect,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1835,  that  a formal  meeting  was  held,  though  not  indeed  under  this  roof,  with  the  President, 
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1:1  he  t ;r.  v,  in  the  chair.  On  that  day  you,  Sir,  as  the  first  Honorary  Secretary,  and  by  the  request 
: t ;..  C uncil,  read  that  comprehensive,  able,  and  eloquent  paper,  the  very  first  of  all  our  series,  in 
j,  v,,u  lucidly  laid  down  the  various  branches  of  oui  duty,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  we 
. • i!.,  ..ur selves  useful  to  the  cause  of  architecture.  In  your  case  things  have  happened  remark- 

V u ,-veh-s  of  fifteen  years.  Fifteen  years,  very  nearly,  after  that  day,  again  in  the  room  of  the 
I • • the  'iiino  distinguished  nobleman,  filling  then  as  he  had  done  for  fifteen  years  the  presidential 
it  i you  with  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  this  Institute,  and  with  pride,  and  gratitude,  and 
: r his  fellow  worker,  he  hailed  you  as  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  place  this  body  in  the 
. n hi.-li  it  then  filled.  Then  as  years  went  on,  you,  Sir,  have  occupied  that  position  which  you 

: ’ i i t ' 1 y earned  the  right  to,  of  conducting,  as  President,  the  affairs  of  the  body  of  which  you 

t the  first  founders,  and  you  fulfilled  that  duty  in  such  a way  as  to  earn  our  respect  and  our 

• I assure  you  I feel  it  a great  honour  personally  to  have  been  called  upon  to  succeed  you 
-iti'  'ii,  in  which  I shall  endeavour  to  show  myself  worthy  of  such  a succession.  These  fifteens 

• \ ■ :ir~  have  passed  away.  You  have  had  here  all  that  we  could  give  you.  You  have  felt  it  due 

• . ’ ■ If  t'>  retire  from  the  position  you  filled  at  University  College;  and  on  this  becoming  known, 

■ • n 1>  met  together  and  decided  that  such  a career  as  yours  could  not  be  passed  over  in  this 
I They  felt  that  you  were  their’s  before  you  belonged  to  University  College.  But  although 

• s • ... m 'rial  Ini"  special  reference  to  what  you  did  at  University  College,  yet  that  memorial  must  and 

;!  1 ! ■ given  to  you  in  the  room  of  this  Institute,  and  nowhere  else.  This  medal  is  an  impression 

• •!  1 fn -m  a die  sunk  by  Mr.  Wyon  (and  a most  admirable  work  of  art  it  is),  which  will  convey  your 

• future  generations  in  this  Institute.  Struck  in  silver,  it  is  intended  to  be  a prize  which 
I t . 1 1 1 1 . will  give  from  year  to  year.  The  Council  have  not  yet  fully  decided  upon  the  rules  and 

uiel.-r  which  this  prize  will  be  awarded,  but  I hope  and  trust  they  may  give  it  under 

• ■ whieh  will  commemorate  your  connection  with  University  College  in  its  destination  as 

i in  its  origin.  But  the  mere  founding  of  the  medal  was  not  enough.  It  is  a memorial  of  our 

• ' y u,  Sir,  and  we  could  not  allow  the  medal  to  be  given  year  by  year,  and  yet  that  the 

■ d ■ h n ur  it  was  struck,  should  not  have  some  tangible  evidence,  some  material  testimonial 

' : • 1 ’ ■■•  u d'.nu;  therefore,  Sir,  we  determined  to  request  you  to  allow  us  to  place  in  your  hands 
' 1 • . Id  iinpr--vsii.il  of  that  medal.  In  doing  this  we  make  only  one  request  of  you,  which  I am 

: i r.-tii'i-  us — that  among  any  special  relics — anything  you  may  prize  as  coming  from  the 
: — you  will  not  let  this  little  piece  of  gold  be  forgotten.  The  inscription  is  in 
w morate  long  and  zealous  services  in  promoting  the  study  of  architecture .” 
1 1 !’  lt  ’'ii-  i-  a presentation  from  your  colleagues,  and  in  placing  it  in  your  hands 

* ' ' ' • ' ‘ v ’I''  ""ly  thing,  "'hich  will  make  us  regret  having  given  it  to  you  will  be,  if  it 

* • i " ' ’ y "ur  mind  the  idea  that  you  have  done  enough  yet — if  for  a moment  it  should 

' -1’  .v  ! -1'  dity,  energies,  and  zeal  could  now  be  laid  up  in  ordinary.  We  do  not  give 

• ’ ' ’ '■  k‘  ' ’’  " ''  b • that  another  fifteen  years — another  occasion  may  present  itself,  by  which 

’H  ‘ :it  :Iit<-rval  may  again  be  summed  up  to  bring  you  forward  here  in  a similar 

;»•  • umulatp-n  of  lift'  < n years  more  veneration  and  affection  on  the  part  of  those 

you. 

I Mr.  President  an*  1 Gentlemen, — I have  never  felt  more  oppressed 

1 ' ” ' ' • ' *'  this  mark  of  affection  and  regard  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren. 

‘ * ' ,lt,“1M''d  'b'  high*  i testimonial  possible,  when  I received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 

* ’ b iid  - of  I, ..id  he  Grey;  but,  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to  add  so  many  kind 

b 1 b**  regard  "I  my  professional  brethren,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
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adequately  to  express  the  sentiments,  which  agitate  by  breast  at  this  moment.  Were  I to  measure 
what  I have  done,  I feel  it  would  fall  very  short  of  the  estimate  which  you,  Sir,  and  my  professional 
brethren  have  indulgently  placed  upon  if.  If  Newton  stood  on  the  sea  shore,  and  picking  up  a pebble, 
compared  it  with  the  vast  universe  around  him,  must  not  I be  conscious  how  little  I have  done,  and 
incommensurate  with  the  honour  you  have  now  conferred  upon  me.  I beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  pardon  the  paucity  of  my  expressions  on  this  occasion,  which  are  so  inadequate  to 
convey  my  feelings.  If  I have  done  somewhat  in  respect  to  education,  perhaps  I may  be  pardoned  if 
for  a few  moments  I biiefly  allude  to  the  state  of  architectural  education  when  I was  myself  a young 
man.  It  is  now  I think  five-and-fifty  years  since  I entered  my  father’s  office  as  an  architectural  pupil, 
and  what  was  the  state  of  our  art  then  ? There  were  no  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  in  connection  with  his  profession.  There  was  no  University  College — no  Queen’s  College — to 
throw  open  their  halls,  and  give  instruction  in  their  schools.  My  father  left  me  free  to  follow  my  own 
wishes,  and  I sought  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  literature  of  our  art,  but  there  was  no  library — as 
there  is  now  in  the  room  adjoining  this-— of  architectural  works : and  what  were  the  books  which  had 
at  that  time  been  published?  Pugin  was  then  only  beginning  his  series  of  Gothic  works  ; Britton  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  publication  of  his  1 Antiquities  of  England.’  Wdiat  were  these  to  a young  student  ? 
and  Carter,  admirable  as  he  is  as  the  first  to  discriminate  the  styles  of  mediaeval  art,  still  his  work 
was  insufficient  to  convey  the  knowledge  which  the  student  ought  to  possess.  I wanted  to  draw,  and  I 
felt  to  conquer  the  human  figure  was  the  only  way  of  getting  the  mastery  of  the  pencil.  I went, 
therefore,  to  the  classes  of  Mr.  Sass,  who  was  the  originator  of  that  school,  afterwards  so  successful  in 
Bloomsbury  Street.  I had  to  go  up  to  an  attic  in  a house  at  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  Holborn, 
and  there  I worked  from  seven  till  nine  in  the  morning,  under  the  advantages  of  a good  light  from  the 
north  and  a few  plaster  casts,  to  get  a knowledge  of  drawing.  I afterwards  obtained  an  admission  into 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  I studied  the  antique.  But  what  were  the  opportunities  there  ? If  I had 
to  make  a study  of  an  Apollo,  or  a Venus,  or  the  Laocoon,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  drawing 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high.  What  student’s  mind  could  grasp  the  proportions  at  such  a scale  on 
which  to  draw  the  human  figure  ? Those  acquainted  with  the  sketches  of  the  great  masters  know,  that 
they  made  them  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  afterwards  enlarged  their  figures  from  those 
sketches.  But  they  did  not  pretend  to  draw  them  to  a large  scale  at  first.  I went  through  the  school  of 
architecture — such  as  it  was.  I wished  to  study  mathematics ; but  there  was  no  professor  of  that  science., 
and  I went  first  of  all  to  a Scotchman  ; and  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  a very  remarkable 
man-— a clerk  in  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  in  Somerset  House- — who  was  considered  particularly  skilled 
in  mathematics,  but  was  blind.  That  man  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish 
poet — a most  aimable,  modest  man  ; and  he  gave  me  my  first  instructions  in  mathematics.  He  had 
such  a perfect  mastery  of  figures,  that  he  would  in  the  middle  of  an  equation  point  out  if  I committed 
any  error,  discovering  it  at  once  by  mere  mental  calculation,  however  complicated  the  operation.  I then 
wanted  to  learn  water-colour  drawing,  and  for  that  purpose  I went  to  John  Varley.  My  hour  for 
visiting  him  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  because  he  had  so  large  a practice  that  that  was  the 
only  time  he  could  afford  me ; but  I found,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  teaching  me  water-colour 
drawing,  he  was  desirous  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  astrology  ! which  was  his  great  hobby. 
On  the  first  morning,  after  being  with  him  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  asked  me,  “ How  old  are  you  > 
In  what  year  were  you  born  ? In  what  month  ? On  what  day  ? At  what  hour  ? I replied  that  those 
were  matters  of  which  my  mother  was  probably  much  better  cognizant  than  myself.  ^ arley  replied. 

“ Ask  your  mother,  and  when  you  come  next  time  I will  cast  your  nativity.  He  was  an  admirable 
master,  but  was  ever  talking  about  his  favourite  study  of  astrology  ! I mention  these  circumstances. 
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iitl-  ui'-n.  t sh"\v  vou  the  great  difficulties,  which  a young  man  had  to  encounter  in  the  acquisition  of 

, . , r. i al  that  day.  Was  not  that  enough — after  haying  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey — to 

t . rxt-rt  myself  to  establish  in  this  country  an  efficient  school  of  architecture.  After  being  for 
. , . N , ,ir-  in  practice,  I felt,  in  common  with  other  professional  brethren,  the  great  want  of  an  institution 

t ;.  character  of  the  profession  should  be  high,  and  conduce  to  that  result;  and  hence  the 

■ ii.i'  I iot i tute,  which  progressed  to  its  present  position  by  steps  so  graphically  pointed  out  by 
rtl,\  pic'ident.  1 was  afterwards,  as  you  are  all  aware,  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
\.  < r. • iii  l ni versitv  College,  and  in  that  position  I felt  an  immense  weight  upon  me.  I was 
• ...  i after  having  offered  myself,  when  I found  I was  accepted;  and  I wrote  to  the 
• - ■ t tin*  College  to  ask  them  to  permit  me  to  withdraw,  for  I felt  I was  inadequate  to  carry 

i ,t\  : — they  would  not  grant  me  their  permission  to  do  so.  I was  obliged  to  put  my  shoulder 

• • v. ! . . I.  and  endeavoured  to  do  my  best  to  interest  the  young  men  in  their  studies,  laying  before 

• • . ->  examples.  I made  myself  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and 

I a\  ur.  d to  impart  them  to  those  under  my  care  in  a manner,  that  should  give  them  a love  of  the 

• i . nabli-  them  to  master  all  its  difficulties.  This  shows  the  obstacles  hitherto  experienced; 

: | . the  pre-eiit  state  of  our  art,  and  the  low  condition  of  art-criticism  in  this  country,  prove 

. ■ -arv  i'  a lokmI  substantial  education  to  enable  the  young  architect  to  carry  out  his  works  in  a 

. , v. hie],  diall  represent  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  so  as  to  be 
• ; . ndeiit,  and  English,  instead  of  being  what  they  are  now.  There  are  many  noble  works  of 

• M Italian,  and  Classic — which  have  been  executed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  talents 

al  hr.  thren  are  largely  exhibited  in  many  of  the  works  now  carrying  out.  But  there  is 
» i, . a h f wild  . a j .rice  observable  in  many  works  in  the  metropolis,  as  to  prove  how  essential  is 

a ■ ■ : a ...d  ' bool  to  inculcate  sound  fundamental  principles  of  art.  This  has  been  already 

I ra  a iii  October  last,  and  I think  we  have  ourselves  a lesson  to  learn  from  it.  I had  the 

ir  >.f  j r.  o nting  to  the  Institute  a scheme  from  Monsieur  Trelat,  a professor  of  that  school,  and 

Mr.  I;  n indl  s ubsequcntly  forwarded  to  us  a pamphlet  on  the  same  subject.  In  France  they 
a , b I.,  r.  ular  system  of  education,  which  is  to  occupy  a period  of  three  years.  The  students 
a i ih  i In-ir  duties  nine  months  every  year.  They  attend  daily  from  half-past  eight  till 

half  , . . which  one  hour  is  taken  for  dinner.  They  are  to  go  through  the  whole  system, 

. h i ' a , . • • i !,.•  tim  e years' education  will  not  exceed  £100.  for  each  pupil.  They  will  be  taken 

iii  t-ry  and  principles  of  the  art,  mathematics,  physics,  geology,  knowledge  of 
mi’.'*  ri  nn  ne.->  connected  with  the  profession.  In  fact,  it  is  a thoroughly  complete  system, 

i ■ ..  • | articular  style  of  art,  but  to  initiate  the  student  in  all  the  studies  which  are 

i ■ ta-ta.  This,  however,  is  not  to  supersede  the  instruction  in  the  office  of  the 
pr.  liminary  thereto,  and  to  make  him  more  efficient  to  enter  upon  the  practical 
q i.  a l a.  ■ ib*  j rii.ciph--  lie  may  have  learned.  Thus  in  the  practice  of  their  art  they  will  bring 
•ice  and  nil  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  schools.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  that, 

. •*  ' i . r . • .i i i • ns,  -well  a practice  should  be  adopted  in  England.  I feel  that  my  place  in 

1 • 1 • 1 ••  b.  a 1 1 more  than  adequately  tilled  in  the  appointment  of  my  successor,  and  that 

1 ' ,r  H ay t.  r Lewis  will  more  than  compensate  for  my  retirement.  I have 

■.  1 tie  i ' w !■  marks  to  show  you  the  reasons  why  I have  acted  as  I have  done, 

• • ’ my  wi  h thru.  h life  to  benefit,  ns  far  as  my  humble  ability  would  enable  me,  the 

*'*  "•  I :.n..  1,  1 ve,  and  my  pn-foMonal  brethren  whom  I so  much  esteem. 


ftoital  Institute  of  JSritisf)  gtrcDitccts. 
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OCCASIONAL  PAPER. 


PRESENTATION  OF  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL, 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  30th.  18 i;c 


The  President  rose  and  said,  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  in  particular,  I now  bar* 
to  proceed  to  that  which  I consider  is  the  most  honourable  duty  that  I have  to  perform  in  tk 
course  of  the  session  a duty  which,  as  it  has  happened  by  the  absence  abroad  of  our  learned  friend 
the  late  President,  has  twice  devolved  upon  me  during  my  year  of  office.  This  duty  is,  as  yon 
know,  that  of  presenting  Her  Majesty’s  Gold  Medal  to  that  lover  of  and  expert  in  architecture— 
be  he  architect,  or  be  he  amateur,  or  be  he  author — whom  the  Institute  thinks  most  worthy  o? 
that  great  distinction.  I hold  it  to  be  a signal  merit  of  this  Institute  that  this  medal  is  'riven  t- 
various  kinds  and  sorts  of  proficiency.  I think  that  variety  in  our  choice  might  be  even  enlarged  : 
but,  as  it  is,  adjudication  has  not  gone  every  year  in  the  same  groove,  and  on  that  account 
our  award  has  a freshness  and  a power  about  it  of  which  I hope  we  shall  always  realise  the  import. 
This  evening  we  have  to  give  it  to  one  who  has  been  long  amongst  us — who  for  three  years,  with 
honour  and  dignity  and  signal  usefulness  to  the  Institute,  discharged  the  duties  of  our  secretary,  wk< 
has  enriched  our  transactions  with  his  papers,  who  has  been  always  ready  with  pregnant  remarks  up  :: 
the  many  subjects  which  successively  arise  for  discussion,  always  laborious  in  committees,  always,  in 
short,  zealous  to  assist  in  any  useful  work  which  we  were  engaged  in  : therefore  in  giving  the  medal  to 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  we  give  it  to  one  who  is  of  ourselves — thoroughly  belonging  to  our  body.  At  tin* 
same  time  we  do  not  give  it  to  one  whose  usefulness  or  whose  fame  is  circumscribed  within  the  four  walk 
of  this  Institute.  If  my  friend  will  allow  me  to  speak  in  his  praise  to  his  face  I must,  as  briefly  a"  I can, 
recapitulate  some  of  the  various  claims  which  he  has  upon  us  over  and  above  that  primary  one  which 
he  has  established  as  an  architect,  by  the  various  buildings  he  has  erected,  by  the  Paddington  Station, 
by  his  work  at  the  India  Office,  and  in  the  Post  Office  at  Calcutta,  and  in  the  gigantic  bridges  he  has 
helped  to  carry  out  in  other  parts  of  India.  Over  and  above  these  I say  stand  those  peculiar  merit' 
of  our  friend  which  I would  desire  specially  to  put  before  you  this  evening  as  the  distinctive  element 
of  his  fitness  for  the  Royal  Medal.  In  him  we  have  the  most  distinguished  combination  of  th>* 
literary  man,  the  archaeologist  and  the  investigator,  and  withal  of  the  practical  architect  of  eminent 
administrative  abilities.  In  his  younger  days,  when  other  men  might  have  been  content  to  work  out 
elementary  questions,  imitatively  moving  in  a mere  home  circle  of  self-improvement,  or  else  have  been 
on  the  look  out  to  abandon  theory  and  concentrate  themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  profitable  employ 
ment,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  was  pursuing  his  travels  in  Italy,  a land  in  those  days  not  so  much  visited  a' 
in  our  iron  times.  He  comes  back  from  Italy,  and  he  enriches  the  art-world  with  his  treatises  on  the 
mosaics  of  the  mediaeval  ages  and  upon  their  metalwork — branches  of  knowledge  essential  to  the 
architect  of  this  day  who  has  become  so  much  more  an  artist  than  members  of  his  calling  us  1 to  be 
—so  much  more  the  decorator  of  his  own  building  than  formerly,  and  on  that  account  so  much  more 
craving  for  food  to  nurture  and  to  develope  his  inventive  taste,  which  is  alone  to  be  found  in  technical 
instruction  in  details  too  long  overlooked.  In  a short  time,  when  the  age  of  great  exliiktions  came 
on,  we  saw  our  friend  sent  on  a Government  mission  to  Paris  to  inspect  that  appi entice  trial  which 
was  the  precursor  of  1851,  from  which  he  returned  with  a Report  which  went  far  to  tix  the  a dm  ini.' 
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t rati vo  min  i of  England  as  to  the  principles  on  which  that  great  success,  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
i In-  curried  out.  Of  the  part  which  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  played  in  that  Exhibition  it  is  not 
.....  ,rv  f, , r me  to  speak — you  all  know  it  full  well ; and  I conceive  that  man  happy  who  had  to  play 
. , ui  in  tin-  Exhibition  of  1851.  Whatever  questions,  whatever  differences,  whatever  contests, 

hat  ..  : striuriries,  whatever  investigations  and  whatever  failures  or  successes  may  have  attended  the 
ri.  > i exhibitional  experiments  which  have  found  their  habitation  towards  the  south  of  Hyde 
Park,  urn-  of  thorn,  the  first  of  all,  stands  out  in  serene  isolation  and  connected  with  it  the  name  of 
. :i  I i,.. tiled  friend  is  seen,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie.  It  was  a brilliant  scintillation — sparkling 
.-it  da  rt- lived— yet  leaving  its  long  trail  of  light  behind  it.  I need  not  tell  you  that  beside  the 
' win.  produced  the  first  Crystal  Palace  stood  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  as  artistic  adviser,  and  as 
i : ei  ■ .f  various  important  additions  to  the  structure,  while  to  his  pen  is  due  the  letter-press  of 
dial  magnificent  work  which  records  the  industrial  triumphs  of  that  memorable  occasion.  Then,  from 
- it  Exhibition  of  1851  grew  up  the  second  Crystal  Palace  of  Sydenham,  and  we  all  know  when  we 
. there,  that  besides  the  varied  amusements  and  entertainments  with  which  we  are  provided  in  that 
p-i  agreeable  place,  there  is  a solid  mass  of  architectural  and  artistic  lore  for  those  to  study  who 
ir.-  i I..-  taught, — living  examples  of  the  history  of  form  and  style.  Of  that — the  serious  side  of 
mi — \\e  know  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  (with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Owen  Jones)  was  the  chief  organizer, 

• l’  .mpeian,  the  Byzantine,  the  Mediaeval,  the  Italian,  and  the  Renaissance  Courts  stand  as 
le-num.  nts  .if  his  untiring  application  and  judicious  taste.  Then  we  come  to  another  period  of  his 
iv  which  includes  his  special  work  here,  of  which  I have  already  spoken.  Next  came  the  Exhibition 
in  which  we  know  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  was  not  one  of  the  consulting  architects,  while  the 
Exh,  . • m I. nil. ling  of  1862  is  one  which  we  must  now  think  of  with  respectful  silence,  because  the 
’ m i amiable  man  who  designed  it  is  no  longer  among  us.  But  as  a juryman  in  1862  Mr. 
!>/(.  Wyatt  amiin  helped  in  the  good  cause.  On  the  enormous  amount  of  his  consultative  labours, 

• :mi  r and  the  value  of  the  books  and  papers  written  and  lectures  given  by  our  friend  during 
> mm.  s am.  it  is  not  necessary  that  I should  comment.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  full  of 
i ' 1 1 - mm -'ti-ni  and  activity,  full  of  learning  and  of  wise  counsel,  we  see  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  young  in 
••  n M'i  in  labours.  \Yre  trust  he  will  spare  himself  so  much  as  to  husband  those  energies,  and  for 
m m . > 1 1 ■ • 1 1<  • ■ continue  as  active,  useful,  and  earnest  as  he  has  shown  himself  heretofore,  while  his 

'’mm,  irning  accumulate,  and  his  experience  ripens.  We  give  him  this  medal  as  a retaining  fee 

' . mi  with  us,  to  keep  him  up  to  his  work,  to  re-enlist  him  in  that  great  development  of 

• ■ hit.  • r mi  w hi.  h the  needs  of  the  present  day  are  struggling  for  an  expression  borrowed  yet  modified 
"f  the  past,  which,  if  I can  at  all  decipher  the  bent  of  his  mind,  seems  to  be  that  up 
' m h i ..  ud  i-  Ending  ; and  which  he  has  ever  striven  to  embody  in  the  buildings  which  he  has 
1 m 1 b>  which  he  has  written,  and  the  practical  occupations  in  which  he  has  mixed.  Such 

’ 1 1 1 ' iy,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  peculiar  mission,  I trust  he  will  go  on  studying  many 

' 1 c . m. my  theories,  easting  them  together  as  he  can  do  with  his  fertile  and  eloquent  pen 
’ ; 1 1 in  I picture-. pie  pencil,  into  teachings  for  us  and  those  who  come  after  us. 

* ■'  * 1 : 1 bavins  handed  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
moch  applause 

^ lu'.rv  \\  yatt,  who  was  greeted  with  protracted  applause,  said,  in  addressing  the  Presi- 
!‘  ' 1 r I t ly  i-.  iii .irked,  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  give,  as  you  have  done,  many  medals 

1 11  lf  <■  in  the  order  of  things  for  a man  to  receive  the  medal  you  have  just  handed 

n-  r than  "tice  So  far  i-  t lie  task  of  thanking  this  meeting  for  the  high  honour  now  conferred 
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upon  me  is  concerned  I must,  then,  be  regarded  as  a novice,  and  I have  to  ask  your  indulgence  now,  not 
only  on  account  of  this  my  noviciate,  but  because  in  moments  of  such  strong  excitement  as  now  affect' 
me,  I may  not  be  able  to  speak  so  coherently  or  tersely  as  I may  have  done  when  I have  addressed  you 
at  other  times  when  my  feelings  have  not  been  touched  as  they  are  now.  So  far  as  I know  there  are 
only  two  occasions  on  which  it  is  justifiable  for  a man  to  be  egotistic.  Those  are— firstly,  when  he  has 
been  trying  some  experiment  in  which  he  believes  he  has  been  successful  and  desires  to  communicate 
to  others,  the  results  of  his  experience,  and  the  means  whereby  they  may  become  as  successful 
as  he  may  have  been;  and  the  second,  when  it  is  his  duty  to  attempt  to  discharge  a heavy  debt  of 
gratitude.  With  respect  to  the  first  occasion,  I may  observe  that  your  action  of  this  evening  convince.' 
me  that  I have  tried  in  my  life  an  experiment  which  has  borne  good  fruits ; and  I desire,  therefore,  to 
tell  you,  as  far  as  I know  them,  the  processes  whereby  that  result  has  been  obtained.  Very  early  in  life 
I determined  that,  as  far  as  possible,  I would  overcome  the  difficulties  which  always  attend  the 
expression  of  one’s  thoughts.  A man  may  be  clever  or  stupid;  but  in  either  case  it  is  only  by 
education  and  practice  that  he  can  remove  the  natural  impediments  inherent  to  any  successful  delivery  or 
exposition  of  his  ideas,  and  thus  free  himself  from  agreat  drawback  to  the  development  of  his  abilities. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  I saw  my  path  in  life  tolerably  straight  before  me  I determined  to  endeavour  to 
equip  myself  with  such  intellectual  weapons  as  to  allow  of  my  presenting  myself  to  the  world  in  the  most 
favourable  shape  my  abilities  would  allow  me  to  assume.  I read  the  best  authors  attentively  in  various- 
branches  of  literature,  and  listened  critically  to  the  best  speakers.  I cultivated  the  society  of  the  most 
accomplished  artists ; and  by  such  means  endeavoured  to  obtain  facility  and  style  in  writing, 
speaking,  and  drawing.  The  second  principle  which  I learnt  early  in  life  was  to  feel  that  all  the 
knowledge  I could  acquire  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  art  I intended  to  practice.  Every 
branch  of  study,  however  apparently  remote  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  from  architecture,  I felt 
justified  in  regarding  as  aids  to  the  student’s  “ battle  of  life.”  I determined,  therefore,  to  learn  what 
languages  I could  in  order  that  I might  be  able  to  study  the  careers  and  works  of  foreign  masters,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  those  branches  of  industry  upon  the  combination  of  which 
I saw  many  important  results  in  connection  with  architecture  to  be  altogether  dependent.  This  conclu- 
sion, to  which  I was  mainly  brought  by  reading  Welby  Pugin’s  eloquent  exposure  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  such  matters,  led  me  to  take  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  manulactures 
of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  art,  and  more  particularly  those  connected  with  my  profession.  It 
was  the  study  I had  given  to  this  branch  of  our  art  in  early  life,  and  the  reputation  I obtained  for 
writing  on  a subject  in  which  at  that  time  comparatively  few  took  any  interest,  which  led  to  my 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  in  turn  induced  my  engagement  for  the  designs  ot 
the  Paddington  Station  with  Mr.  Brunei,  the  Crystal  Palace  works,  and  many  other  matters.  The 
third  resolution  I formed  not  only  in  youth,  but  still  retain,  was  that  as  long  as  it  should  be  in  my  pow  er 
I would  never  give  up  learning.  I felt  very  strongly  how  difficult  it  would  be  within  the  compass  ot  a 
lifetime  to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  qualify  one  to  do  even  tolerably.  Without  knowledge 
as  an  aid  to  talent,  talent  is  virtually  useless.  The  man  who  is  clever  at  starting  will  be  stimulated  by 
its  possession  to  exertion,  and  the  value  of  his  work  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  his  knowledge ; while  the 
man  who  is  stupid  will  find  in  the  knowledge  he  may  acquire  the  best  substitute  tor  his  lack  of 
natural  ability.  I have  not,  neither  will  I,  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet  in  picking  up  to  the  best  i 
my  capacity  what  others  may  have  to  teach  me.  In  the  “ war  of  styles  even,  I am  always  ready  id  r 
conviction — “open  to  all  ” parties,  and  I hope  unduly  “ influenced  by  none.”  Such  latitudinarianism  may. 
perhaps,  account  in  some  degree  for  the  neutral  position  I occupy  between  those  contending  parties  whose 
controversies,  or,  better  still,  whose  mutual  agreement,  may,  it  is  hoped,  eventually  lead  to,  and  confirm 
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p,.  tin-  right  path  in  art.  The  fourth  resolution  I made  is  a practical  one,  which  I have  found  useful  in 
V!  business  transactions,  and  that  is,  when  called  upon  in  any  part  of  my  duty  to  serve  a body  or  an 
: I: vidual.  t"  do  for  them  or  for  him  exactly  what  I would  wish  to  be  done  if  the  case  were  my 
v, : ( in  this  principle  only  I have  invariably  recommended  my  clients  to  build  or  not  to  build,  to 

i v i.r  t ’ si  ll,  and  have  aided  in  realising  for  them  what  I sincerely  believed  to  be  best  for  their 
i ' i t 1 1 : 1 1 • • interests.  Acting  on  this  principle  I hope  I may  say  with  truth  that  I have  gained  the 
■ : t confidence  of  all  with  whom  I have  been  brought  into  contact  in  the  business  relations  of 
I , arnestly  desire  you  to  understand  that  it  is  in  no  boastful  spirit  that  I make  these  remarks, 
I have  learnt  from  experience  that  the  principles  I have  alluded  to  have  been  useful  to  myself; 

I believe  that  they  may  be  of  no  less  benefit  to  any  who  may  come  after  me  and  adopt  them. 

I a ; • j with  the  gratitude  part  of  my  subject,  I would  first  record  my  thanks  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  kind 

• . r 1:1  which  you,  as  President,  have  made  this  presentation  to  me.  Your  accomplished  father’s 

■ " a v formed  the  first  prize  I ever  received  in  my  profession,  and  from  our  first  acquaintance,  now 

many  years  ago,  you  have  ever  been  a kind  friend  to  me,  though  our  views  have  occasionally  differed. 

I • . Sir.  delightful  to  me  to  think  that  my  tastes  have  been  so  far  congenial  with  your  own  as  to  have 

M l nn  your  valued  friendship.  Secondly,  I must  remark  that  it  is  in  my  opinion  impossible  for 

- man  to  .-xcel  in  art,  or  to  achieve  a position  in  any  artistic  career,  unless  his  life  is  built  up  upon 
the  labours  not  only  of  the  great  men  of  Old,  but  upon  those  of  the  contemporaries  and  elders  who 
tread  tin  same  path  leading  to  honour  and  esteem.  My  first  ideas  upon  architecture  at  all  acquired 

I went  abroad  were  based,  not  on  my  study  of  the  literature  of  my  profession  only,  but  on  the 
:■  ralde  practical  example  set  me  by  my  eldest  brother,  in  whose  office  I was  brought  up.  My 
; Ait-  wen-  specially  directed  to  Colour  and  to  Industrial  Art  by  the  teachings  and  practice  of 
\\  - . hi -in  and  Owen  Jones.  From  Professor  Donaldson  I acquired  an  elevated  idea  of  the  value  of 

i At  A lieity  in  Art,  and  from  Mr.  Tite’s  success  I saw  what  energy  and  clear-headedness  could  achieve 

i t.  at  1 — • transactions.  These,  and  others  in  their  several  departments,  set  me  examples  which 

• ha  1 . a my  pride  and  delight  to  follow.  To  all  these  gentlemen,  present  or  absent,  I return  my 

thank  - for  their  invaluable  teachings.  To  my  eldest  brother  I am  indebted  not  only  for 

. : ral  1 r -tli.-rly  affection,  advice,  and  support,  but  for  the  actual  means  of  entering  upon  and  pur- 
: : ’ v i-  n.  His  personal  example  has  also  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me,  and  I cannot  but 

• a’  if  ik  numbers  of  this  Institute  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  I have  had  of  knowing  his 

v < a iAi,  and  versatility,  he  would  have  been  standing  here  now  to  receive  this  medal  instead  of  me. 
I.  ’A.  I v.  !d  nn.nl  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  this  Institute  generally  for  the  unanimous  vote 
; r i 1 a-  j la  • d me  in  (hi-  honoured  position.  They  have  on  all  occasions  supported  me,  put  up  with 
mjr  weak  in  ' and  appreciated,  far  beyond  their  deserts,  my  efforts  to  be  useful.  With  most  of  those 
I ■ i '•  -mg  I have  long  been  bound  by  the  tie  of  common  interests  and  common  labours,  and  I can 
;•  v. ; ’ nn  t I.  ; that  working  in  such  a capacity  I may  have  proved  myself  to  have  been  useful  in 

• • r. . I hi  lope  A justified  by  the  fact  that  you  have  given  me  this  great  reward  this  evening. 
1 -v  • • r t a 1 1 1 . t.  i.t,  no  doubt,  I may  regard  this  high  tribute  as  having  been  conferred  in  a fraternal 

- • ; * -ii*-  who  ha-  worked  with  you,  and  shown  himself  on  all  occasions  essentially  of  you. 

1 / toy  ■ wn  uiiworthiness,  I cannot  hut  deem  it  possible  that  feelings  of  personal  regard  may 

1 ! \ u t • take  a perhaps  over-indulgent  view  of  my  small  merits.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
• o i i iprocat.-  any  Mich  feelings  of  affection,  should  they  exist,  and  to  tender  to  you  all 
v . ,t  thanks  for  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  me  this  evening. 
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8vo.  Paris,  1671. — M.  Vitruvio  Pollion  de  Architectura,  dividido  en 
diez  libros,  traduzidos  de  Latin  en  Castellano  por  M.  de  Urrea.  4 to. 
Alcala,  1582. 

Silva,  Da,  The  Chevalier,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member.  Jornal  dos 
Architectos  Portuguezes  e Archseologos,  Lisbon  : Arcbivo  de  Architectura 
Civil.  Folio.  Lisbon,  1865. — Descripgao  artistica  das  novas  salas  do 
real  Palacio  d’Ajuda.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Lisbon,  1865. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  (The).  Archseologia.  Vol.  XXXIX,  Part  2.  4to. 
London,  1864. 

Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes  (La)  Paris.  Bulletins  de  la  Societe. 
Paris,  1864. 

Societe  Libre  des  Beaux  Arts  (The).  Annales.  Vol.  XXII,  for  January, 
February,  and  March,  1865.  8vo.  Paris,  1865. 

Stanley,  W.  F.  A Descriptive  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instruments.  8vo. 
London,  1866. 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  Associate.  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864.  Folio.  London, 
1864. — Notes  Explanatory  of  the  Objects  and  Machinery  of  the  Act. 
8 vo.  London,  1864. 

Tracy,  S.  W.,  Associate.  Nuovo  Pianti  degli  scavi  de  Pompei.  Map  in  case. 
Trelat,  Emile.  Ecole  Centrale  de  1’Architecture,  Paris  : Regime  et  Pro- 
grammes des  Conditions  et  de  l’Enseignement,  1864-65.  Pamphlet,  Svo. 
Paris,  1864-65. — Seance  d’Ouverture,  10  Novembre,  1865. — Regime  et 
Programme  de  l’Enseignement,  Novembre,  1865. — Programme  des  Con- 
ditions relatives  a l’admission  des  eleves  en  1866.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Paris,  1866. 
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LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1 uollope,  The  Rev.  E.,  M.A.  Reports  and  Proceedings  read  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  York,  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Ledford,  Worcester,  and  Leicester,  during  the  Year  1864.  Vol.  VII, 
Part  2.  8vo. 

1 i st e es  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  (The).  A general 

description  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  by  G.  Bailey.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.  London. 

1'wiMNG,  H.  Elements  of  Picturesque  Scenery,  or  Descriptions  of  Nature, 
intended  for  Students,  with  a view  to  Improvement  in  Landscape 
Painting,  by  H.  Twining.  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I.  8vo.  London,  1865. 

Vogue,  Le  Comte  Melchior  de,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member.  Le 
Temple  de  Jerusalem  Monographie  du  Haram  Ech-cherif.  Letterpress, 
&c.  Folio.  Paris,  1864. 

Wakdell,  W.  W.,  Fellow.  Reports  of  the  Mining  Surveyors  and  Registrars 
of  Victoria  for  the  Quarters  ending  31st  December,  1864,  and  31st 
March,  1865.  Folio.  Melbourne,  1865. — Mineral  Statistics  for  1864. 
Folio. 

Wake,  M.,  Jun.  Handy  Book  of  Sanitary  Law.  Pamphlet,  12mo.  1866. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  (The).  Magazine 
of  the  Society.  Vol.  IX,  Nos.  26  and  27.  8vo.  London  and  Devizes, 
1865-66. 

W yatt,  M.  Digby,  Fellow.  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  1851: 
Reports  to  the  Crown.  1 Vol. — Reports  of  the  Juries.  4 Vols. — Official 
Catalogue.  3 Vols. — List  of  Medals  and  Certificates,  1 Vol.  9 Vols. 
in  all.  Folio.  London,  1851. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ORDINARY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  MEETINGS, 

PAPERS  READ,  &c. 

From  the  1st  of  May , 1865,  to  the  3(M  of  April , I860,  inclusive. 


1st  May , 1865. — Special  General  Meeting  and  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Special  General  Meeting.  —The  following  Recommendations  of  the  Council  were  adopted  : — 

“ That  Three  Members  be  added  to  the  Council  in  order  to  increase  the  number  to  Fifteen,  the 

full  number  allowed  by  the  Charter,  and  that  the  Bye-Laws  be  altered  in  accordance  therewith. 

Annual  General  Meeting. — The  Annual  Report  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Accounts  having  been  read, 

It  was  Resolved — “ That  the  Accounts  submitted  be  printed,  as  approved  by  the  Auditors.” 

A list  of  Attendances  at  Council  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Meeting  proceeded  to  the  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  Secretari'  - 
Ordinary  Members  of  Council  and  other  Officers,  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

Examiners,  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Office  Bearers  for  the  past  twelv 
months. 

15 th  May. — Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  T.  Willoughby,  of  11  A,  Cunningham  Place, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  Fellow,  was  announced. 

The  President  read  a letter,  dated  13th  May,  1865,  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  proposed 
Art  Exhibition  in  aid  of  the  Funds  for  completing  the  erection  of  the  Wedgwood  Memorial 
Institute  at  Burslem,  and  announced  that  the  Exhibition  would  be  held  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  at  Alton  Towers,  in  Staffordshire,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

A short  Memoir  of  the  late  J.  Davies,  of  Woodford,  Essex,  Fellow,  was  read  by  T.  I. 
Donaldson,  Past-President. 

Paper  read : “ An  Enquiry  into  some  of  the  Conditions  affecting  the  Study  of  Architecture  in 
our  Schools.”  By  John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

29 th  May. — Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  President  stated  that  the  question  of  the  Art  Exhibition 
at  Alton  Towers  had  been  formally  brought  before  the  Council,  and  that  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  had  undertaken  to  act  as  a Sub- Com- 
mittee to  receive  offers  from  Members  of  Drawings  for  that  Exhibition,  which  would  b- 
opened  on  the  5th  July  next. 

The  President  also  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
1867,  and  stated  that  a Royal  Commission  had  been  formed,  of  which  he,  the  President,  had 
been  appointed  a Member;  and  that  further  details  would  be,  from  time  to  time,  laid  bo  lor. 
the  Members. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Ecclesiological  Society  had,  through  the  President,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute  a large  number  of  volumes,  from  which  a selection  of  such  works  as 
were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  might  be  made,  as  an  addition  to  the  Library. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  awarded  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  on  the  6th  March,  1865.  was 
presented  to  James  Pennethorne,  of  7,  Whitehall  Yard,  Fellow,  by  the  President. 

> 
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The  Discussion  on  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell’s  Paper  “ On  the  present  Tendencies  of  Architecture,  and 
OI-  Architectural  Teaching  in  France,”  read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  on  the  24th 
April,  1865,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

j o f A June.  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  William  Lightly,  of  16,  Furnival’s  Inn, 

1 • llow,  and  of  William  Fotheringham,  of  2,  Queen’s  Terrace,  Holloway,  Associate,  was 

announced. 

The  decease  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  also  announced. 

Tip  President  announced  that  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Vice-President,  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  University  College,  London,  in  the  room  of  T.  L.  Donaldson, 
Past- President  of  this  Institute,  who  had  retired,  after  filling  that  office  for  twenty-three 

years. 

Pa i c r r.-ad  : “ A short  Description  of  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts.”  By  Alfred  Waterhouse, 

Fellow. 

o,  ./  ; . . — (jl ' 1 ' ing  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  Chairman  announced  that  the  remaining  Dis- 
.•our^es  to  Students  preparing  for  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination,  would  be 
delivered  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  as  under  : — 

’/  Jdy  — On  Construction — by  Professor  R.  Kerr,  Fellow. 

10. — Chemistry — by  J.  Bell,  Fellow. 

17. — Geology — by  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Vice-President. 

; I j Practical  application  of  Mathematics — by  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  Fellow. 

’ { Perspective  and  Color — by  J.  W.  Papworth,  Fellow. 

31. — Resume — by  A.  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Pap.  r n ad  : “ Some  Account  of  the  Alterations  and  New  Buildings  at  the  Guildhall,  City  of 

London.”  By  Horace  Jones,  Fellow. 

M . d.  IP  Parker,  lion.  Member,  gave  an  Account  of  Investigations  and  Architectural  Dis- 
. vi  i i*  - recently  made  by  him  at  Rome,  and  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

V * — iijnning  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  1865-66. — The  decease  of  George 

d.  M ran;,  ■ f Richmond  House,  Hayling,  Havant,  late  Contributing  Visitor,  was  announced. 

1 Hr.  Secretary  announced  a Special  Donation  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society  of  about 
■ h 1 1 idr.  d and  twenty  works,  and  eight  volumes  of  sketches  of  buildings  and  details, 
i . .if  brasses,  various  tracings,  dc.,  presented  through  the  President. 

1 . l’r.  i-  tit , A.  J.  B.  Bcresford-Hope,  M.P.,  delivered  an  opening  Address. 

• . /•  > '"■"I'd  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  Chairman  stated  that  it  had  been  proposed 

i ’b  Pi  " id.  nt  and  Council  that  a Committee  be  appointed,  composed  (with  power  to  add 

’ ’ nuinb.  r)  of  the  Council,  Ten  Members  of  the  Institute,  and  Two  Representatives 

. n -if  tL.  following  Societies  as  should  be  willing  to  join,  viz. : — The  Architectural 
r A r«d i il.  ctural  Museum,  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  and  the  Ecclesiological 

> ’b.  ( nuiiitti -c  to  be  entitled  “ The  Paris  Exhibition  Architectural  Committee  for 

■ ' pr-. in.. ting  tin*  satisfactory  representation  of  British  Architecture,  and  of  the 
\ • i • i . A n-hit . . tui-.*  !b  practised  in  this  Kingdom,  in  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition 

1 "G  ■ . 1 1 1 1 • r uhaUioi'ver  group  of  that  Exhibition  as  classified  by  the  French  Authorities 
i:  i may  ..ecur, — and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  communicate 

" ' I'-’.ii  b ( ' !niiiis-ion»im  for  the  Exhibition  with  this  Institute,  and  with  all  other 

1"  ‘ i |"-r  l;  it  may  think  important  for  the  furtherance  of  its  object.” 

< >n  Iron  w rk,  — its  legitimate  use  and  proper  treatment.”  By  William  White, 

F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

t Meeting, — The  decease  of  M.  Sulpice  Boisseree,  of  Bonn,  Hon. 

ami  Com  upending  Member,  was  announced. 
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ihe  President  stated,  on  the  subject  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  that  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Council,  he  had  writt-n  i„  i;,,l 
head  of  the  English  Commission  under  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  informing  hi-  I 
ship  of  the  nature  of  the  Committee  which  it  was  proposed  to  form,  and  that  he  had  received 
a reply  from  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  as  representing  the  Lord  President,  stating  that  the 
communication  would  be  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  at  their  next  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Six  Candidates  had  sent  in  their  applications  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  for  conducting  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  in  January  1866 
viz. : — 

In  the  Class  of  Proficiency  - . - _ 5 

„ ,,  Distinction  1 


Total  6 


The  following  Gentlemen  were  nominated  Examiners  and  Moderators  for  the  Voluntary  Archi- 
tectural Examination  of  1866. 

As  Examiners— Messrs.  A.  Ashpitel,  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  V.P.,  and  J.  W.  Pap  worth,  Fellows. 

As  Moderators — Messrs.  C.  Fowler,  Jun.,  and  T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow. 

Paper  read : “ On  Art  Foliage.”  By  J.  K.  Colling,  Fellow. 

18 th  December , 1865. — Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting . — The  decease  of  Captain  Francis  Fowke,  C.E., 
was  announced. 

Paper  read  : “ On  Painting  in  connection  with  Architecture.”  By  T.  Gambier  Parry,  Honorary 
Member. 

15 th  January , 1866. — Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  was  announced. 

The  following  Gentleman  was  elected  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination  1866,  in  the  room  of  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Vice-President,  whose  duties  as  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  University  College,  London,  would  prevent  his  acceptance  of  the  office, 
viz. : — Edwin  Nash,  of  5,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  Fellow. 

The  President  presented  to  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Past-President,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Ar- 
chitecture at  University  College,  London,  a Gold  Medal  bearing  his  portrait,  struck  at  the 
instance  of  his  professional  brethren,  to  commemorate  his  eminent  and  zealous  services  in 
promoting  the  study  of  Architecture. 

It  was  announced  that  a silver  impression  of  the  same  medal  would  be  given  to  Students  in 
Architecture  annually,  or  at  such  other  intervals  of  time  as  might  hereafter  be  determined. 

Paper  read  : “ Suggestions  respecting  the  Roofs  of  the  Hyptethral  Temples  at  Bassae  and  „Egina.' 
By  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow. 

29 th  January. — Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  George  Petrie,  LL.D.,  of  7,  Charle- 
mont  Place,  Dublin,  Honorary  Member;  and  of  J.  Gffermann,  of  Mayence,  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Member,  was  announced. 

The  President  read  the  following  Resolution  of  Council,  passed  on  the  22nd  January,  I860  : — 

Resolved: — That  the  friends  of  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Past- President  of  this  Institute, 
having  subscribed  to  institute  a Medal  in  commemoration  of  his  retirement,  after  having, 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  high  ability,  filled  the  office  of  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
University  College,  London,  for  twenty-three  years,  and  having  invited  the  Council  t > 
settle  its  appropriation, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  do 
hereafter  retain  the  control  of  the  Medal  to  be  given  annually  by  them,  to  be  compete  d • r 
by  the  Students  of  Architecture  at  University  College,  London,  at  the  disposition  ot  the 
Professor  of  that  class. 
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The  President  announced  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  that,  subject  to  Her  Majesty’s 
sanction,  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1865  be  awarded  to  William  Butterfield,  Esq., 
of  4,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  Members  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  the  5th  March,  1866. 

Rt'Si ilv'-d  : — That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  given  to  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  foT  his 
valuable  services  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Library,  and  the  preparation  of  the 

Catalogue. 

I’aj.M?  i.  ad:  “An  Account  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  prin- 
cipally  from  Notes  by  the  late  William  Lightly,  Fellow;”  “Notes  on  a Visit  to  the 
Auvergne  Churches.”  By  Edward  PAnson,  Fellow. 

February. — Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  R.A.,  was 
announced. 

Mr.  T.  1;.  Donaldson,  Past-President,  placed  on  the  table  the  Programme  of  the  Regulations, 
&<_•.,  of  the  International  Archaeological  Congress  to  be  held  at  Antwerp  from  the  12th  to  the 
21>t  of  August  next,  and  expressed  a hope  that  this  Institute  would  be  worthily  represented 

on  so  important  an  occasion. 

The  result  of  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  for  1866  was  announced,  with  the 
names  of  the  successful  Candidates  in  the  Classes  of  Proficiency  and  Distinction,  and  the 
Rejii’!'t*5  of  the  Examiners  and  Moderators  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Election  for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  of  1866  had 
been  decided  by  the  Council  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hubert  J.  Austin,  of  14,  Pembridge  Villas, 
Bayswater. 

Paper  read:  “The  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  and  other  Architectural  Antiquities,  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.”  By  T.  Newenham  Deane,  Fellow. 

Fibrihin /,  l s(d  . — Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  George  Jonas  Wigley, 
formerly  Associate,  was  announced. 

The  Pr  -i  l nt  announced  that  a Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1*67  bad  taken  place  on  the  Monday  previous,  under  the  presidency  of  H.  R.  H.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  that  the  result  of  subsequent  communications  with  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  had 
been,  that  they  were  advised  to  apply  for  a considerable  amount  of  space  in  Classes  4 and  65 
of  Architectural  Designs  and  Drawings  and  Manufactured  Articles,  on  a scale  analogous  to 
tie  English  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  Chairman  added,  that  all  the  cognate 
Societies  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Institute  for  carrying  out  these  objects. 

The  Pr«  alent  read  the  following  announcement: — 

“ We,  th  • undersigned  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  hereby  desire  to 
: it u * the  name  of  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Fellow,  in  lieu  of  the  name  of  William 
P 1 : I.  as  that  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  Royal  Gold 

Medal  for  1865.” 

Dated  the  16th  day  of  February,  1866. 

(Signed) 

To  the  lion.  Secretaries 
of  the  Royal  Institute 

of  British  Architects. 

lie  lb  | rt  of  t he  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Drawings  for  the  Medals  and  Prizes  of 
Pne  li.  titute,  the  Sonne  Medallion,  and  the  other  Prizes,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

rfepor  rend  ly  the  Honorary  Secretary,  C.  F.  Hayward:  “On  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  or 
l ie  At  1 aye  nux  Ilommcs  ’ at  Caen.”  By  J.  II.  Parker,  Honorary  Member. 

General  Meeting. — 'Hie  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  1 eitterliehl,  stating  his  wish  that  his  name  should  be  withdrawn  as  a Candidate  for  the 


Owen  Jones,  Proposer. 

John  W.  Papworth,  Seconder. 
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Royal  Gold  Medal  1865,  and  that  the  Council  had  recommended  that  the  Royal  Medal  he 
awarded,  subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  to  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  F S A -,f 
37,  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  Fellow. 


It  was  then  Resolved— “ That  it  be  humbly  submitted  for  Her  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration 
that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  year  1865  be  awarded  to  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  F S \ 
Fellow.”  J 


The  following  Notice  of  Motion  to  be  made  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  Monday  the 
7th  May  next,  by  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  Past-President,  was  read 


“That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  principles  or  rules  to  be 
adopted  in  recommending  the  Gold  Medal,  and  as  to  the  order  of  the  recommendation  of 
English  or  Foreign  Architects  or  Men  of  Science,  not  being  Professional  Architect-, 
that  the  Council  do  report  on  this  subject  at  the  Opening  Meeting  in  Novcinb-  r." 

The  Report  of  the  Council  as  to  the  award  of  the  Medals  and  Prizes  of  the  In  tin, o...  * g 
Medallion,  and  the  Special  Prizes,  was  read,  approved,  and  adopted. 

The  Subjects  for  Medals  and  Prizes  for  the  present  year  were  then  considered  and  agreed  to. 


12 th  March. — Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Honorary  Member,  was  announced;  and  a Memoir  of  Dr.  V. 
the  President,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  was  read  from  the  Chair. 

A Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Competition  for  Rebuilding  the 
National  Gallery,  urging  the  desirability  of  the  Competition  being  enlarged,  and  praying 
that  a greater  number  of  Architects  than  those  already  selected  be  invited  to  compete.* wa- 
read,  approved,  sealed  with  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Institute,  and  ordered  to  be  forward,  d 
to  the  President  for  presentation. 

Her  Majesty’s  sanction  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1865  to  M.  Digby  Wyatt. 
F.S.A.,  Fellow,  was  announced. 


The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  Committee  had  met  on  the  1 Oth  in-r.- nt, 
when  a Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  on  the  details  of  u. . 
Exhibition  with  regard  to  the  English  Architectural  Department, — that  the  above-nam-  1 
interview  had  since  taken  place,  enabling  the  Sub-Committee  to  report  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  the  17th  instant.  That  as  regards  Group  I.,  Fine  Art  Class  IV.,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to  meet  and  appoint  the  Committee  to  act  as  their  advis-  r~. 
and  to  request  it  to  take  charge  of  the  Architectural  Department  of  the  Exhibition  be:'  . re 
any  definite  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Committee  in  the  matter,  and  that  Drawings  wed  i 
probably  not  be  required  till  November  or  December  next. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Groups,  it  was  arranged  that  a certain  space  should  be  allotted  to  the 
Committee  in  Group  III.,  where  it  could  exhibit  (but  only  as  a body  of  Associated  Exhibitors  j 
Articles  of  Furniture  and  other  Manufactures  connected  with  Architecture.  A Sub-Com- 
mittee was  nominated  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  this  department  : 
the  Exhibition. 


Copies  of  the  Plan  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  Building  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Paper  read  : “On  the  Water  Supply  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.”  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Burgess,  B.D.,  Honorary  Member. 

2 6th  March. — Tentji  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  decease  of  Dr.  Spurgin,  Visitor,  was  announces 

The  President  stated  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  Architectural  Committee  had  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  who  had  assured  them  and  the  other  societies  associated  with  i :.cm. 
that  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  completed,  the  Committee  would  be  the  official  body 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  selection  of  the  Drawings  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  an  exhibition  ot 
which,  it  was  suggested,  should  take  place  at  Christmas,  in  the  Gallery  at  South  Kensingt 
now  occupied  by  Historical  Portraits,  and  which  would  then  be  temporarily  vacant. 

Paper  read:  “An  Enquiry  into  certain  Principles  of  Architectural  Physiology.  By  D.  O 
Edwards,  M.D. 
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l*j (i(  April. — Eleventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  Chairman,  C.  C.  Nelson,  Vice-President,  pre- 
at -il  a copy  in  bronze  of  the  Testimonial  Medal  lately  presented  to  Professor  Donaldson, 
l\i>t- President,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  of  Architecture,  at  University  College, 
L n 1 hi,  and  stated  that  a copy  of  the  same  Medal  in  Silver  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
,,f  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  to  be  presented  to  the  Students  of  Architecture,  at 
University  College. 

paj  . r n ad  : “ On  some  Medieval  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Paris,  and  the  principles  observed 
in  their  restoration.”  By  G.  R.  Burnell,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Aj  — Twelfth  Ordinary  General  Meeting. — The  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1865,  the  Medals  and 
prizes  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Special  Prizes,  were  presented  us  under 

Tin*  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  of  37,  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock 
Square,  Fellow. 

l ii.  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  with  Five  Guineas,  to  C.  Henman,  Jun.,  of  7,  Bedford  Place, 
Croydon. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute  to  Arthur  Baker,  of  9,  Inkermann  Terrace,  Kensington. 

The  late  Sir  Francis  E.  Scott’s  Prize  of  Ten  Guineas  to  M.  H.  Renault  Mangin,  of  21, 
Nottingham  Street,  Regent’s  Park. 

Tin-  Students’  Prize  in  Books  to  J.  Nightingale,  of  42,  Parliament  Street,  Student. 

Tie-  President  stated,  with  regard  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  that  after  much  negotiation,  a good 
understanding  had  been  established  with  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  and  that 
Mr.  11.  Cole  had  placed  at  their  disposal  the  Galleries  at  South  Kensington  now  occupied  as 
the  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  a Winter  Exhibition  of  Architectural 

Drawings. 

Paper  read:  “The  Evidence  of  Architects  on  the  Obstruction  of  Ancient  Lights,  and  the 
practice  of  proof  by  measurement,  with  reference  to  recent  cases  in  the  Courts  of  Equity.” 
By  Professor  It.  Kerr,  Fellow. 

T:,  Discussion  on  the  above  Paper  was  adjourned  to  an  intermediate  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
to  be  held  on  Monday  Evening,  the  28th  May. 


< .■  :.al  Drawings,  and  other  Illustrations  of  the  Papers  read,  were  exhibited  at  the  Evening  Meetings. 
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The  LIBRARY  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  chiefly  consists  of  book-)  pre- 
sented by  the  authors  and  others ; but  many  standard  works  of  reference  have  been  purchased 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  render  its  contents  more  generally  useful. 


With  the  view  of  improving  and  increasing  the  collection,  the  Council  forwarded  to  the 
Members  in  1861,  a list  of  such  works,  not  in  the  Library,  as  were  considered  essential  to  its 
completeness;  and  the  result  has  been  the  addition,  as  donations,  of  a large  number  of  valuable 
books.  The  Catalogue  annexed  does  not,  however,  contain  the  titles  of  manv  important 
publications  enumerated  in  that  list;  works  for  which  the  new  cases  in  the  Library  have  been 
specially  rendered  capable  of  affording  ample  accommodation. 

Catalogues  of  the  Library  were  printed  in  1838,  and  again  in  1846.  The  one  now  issued 
contains  all  the  publications  presented  and  purchased  up  to  the  end  of  June  1864.  It  was 
prepared  from  the  interleaved  copy  in  daily  use  in  the  Library,  in  which  the  additions  since 
1846  have  been  periodically  inserted.  When  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  were  opened  in  the 
present  locality  in  1859,  the  contents  of  the  cases  were  investigated,  volume  by  volume,  and 
checked  by  comparison  with  the  Catalogue.  At  the  same  time,  a reference  to  each  work  was 
made  therein  under  the  specific  subject  or  subjects  set  forth  in  the  title  page.  As  this  work  has 
been  effected  by  several  hands,  some  want  of  uniformity  may  be  observable ; a defect  which 
has  been  greatly  remedied  by  a manuscript  prepared  for  the  printer  having  been  revised  a< 
carefully  as  possible,  as  well  as  the  proof  sheets.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  abridge  the  titles, 
preserving  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  to  identify  the  work  in  request.  The  Catalogue  as  now 
issued  is  therefore  a double  one,  combining  in  the  same  list,  references  to  the  books  wider  the 
name  of  the  author , and  also  to  the  books  under  the  subject  matter.  It  must  not,  however.  L 
placed  in  comparison  with  works  prepared  by  a professional  staff  acting  under  a remunerated 
supervision,  as  it  is  the  labour  of  love  of  those  whose  time  is  otherwise  much  occupied;  in  its 
present  form  it  is  submitted  for  the  candid  criticism  of  the  members,  with  the  hope  that 
the  ready  reference  which  it  permits  to  the  books,  may  lead  the  younger  members  to  bestow 
more  time  to  the  valuable  contents  of  the  Library.  For  further  facility  of  reference,  in 
addition  to  this  classification,  the  volumes  have,  to  a certain  extent,  been  arranged  in  the  cases 
according  to  subjects. 

The  titles  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  Papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  th 
Institute,  have  been  inserted,  and  to  designate  them,  the  letters  SP  (Sessional  Papers  . 
have  been  appended  to  each  entry.  Some  of  them  are  further  distinguished  by  the  letteis 
MS,  to  mark  those  Papers  which  have  not  been  printed  by  the  Institute,  but  of  which  the 
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original  manuscri[)ts  remain  in  the  collection.  Some  of  these  Papers,  with  others  read  at  the 
time  the  Institute  did  not  print  its  Transactions,  will  be  seen  in  the  Journals  of  the  period,  as 
noted  bv  the  press  mark  in  the  Catalogue  in  use  in  the  Library.  The  Council  regrets  that  the 
cwll.  ' tinn  of  manuscripts  is  not  complete,  but  it  still  trusts  to  recover  some  of  those  which  are 
wanting.  In  many  instances,  the  Illustrations  prepared  for  those  Papers  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  Institute. 

To  obviate  difficulty  in  consulting  the  Catalogue  for  works  published  by,  or  under  the 
auspices  of,  Societies,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Institutions  in  London  have  been 
irranged  alphabetically  by  their  title,  to  prevent  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  heading  London. 
But  all  other  Societies  have  been  placed  under  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
established ; the  foreign  Societies  having  a cross  reference  from  their  titles  to  their  localities. 
The  heading  London  includes  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis. 

An  Addendum  has  been  printed  containing  the  donations  up  to  the  close  of  the  Session  in 
.Juno  1865,  together  with  that  of  a large  number  of  works  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the 
I ! d< .logical  Society.  This  Addendum  also  includes  a few  corrections,  which,  with  the 
I.,  -t  attention,  have  escaped  observation;  as  well  as  the  insertion  of  some  works  omitted  in 
ti  .-ir  proper  places,  noticed  only  during  the  revision  of  the  later  sheets. 

The  Librarian  is  engaged  on  the  manuscript  for  a corresponding  volume,  to  contain  a list 
of  the  important  collection  of  Original  Drawings,  Prints,  Photographs,  Medals,  Busts,  Casts, 
Marbles,  Stones,  etc.  belonging  to  the  Institute;  these  at  present  are  only  known  to  the  Members 
!>v  the  lists  printed  with  the  annual  Reports. 


October , 1865. 


John  P.  Seddon,  | Honorary 

Chas.  Forster  Hayward,  j Secretaries. 


*.*  1 he  Library  is  open  to  Members  from  ten  to  five  daily,  between  the  20th  of  October 
t:'  > fho  3Lt  of  August  excepting  the  Easter  and  Christmas  weeks),  and  on  the  evenings  of 
Monday . Diuriday,  and  Friday,  from  seven  to  ten,  during  the  same  period. 
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PRINTED  BOOKS;  MANUSCRIPTS;  AND  SESSIONAL  PAPERS; 

IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


Abbadie  (A  d’)  Journey  to  Kaffa ; see 

Beke  (C  T).  1851 

Abbate  (G)  Decorative  painting  of  Pompeii ; 

see  Wyatt  (M  D).  SP.  1853 

Abbey  Cbnrcbes 

by  E.  Sharpe.  2 vols.  1848 

Mouldings,  etc.  supplement  to  architec- 
tural parallels,  by  E.  Sharpe.  1848 

Abbey  Dore  Church,  near  Hereford,  by 

J.  Clayton.  SP.  1851 

A’Beckett  (T)  Life  of;  by  J.  W.  Warter.  1853 
About  (E)  Nouvelle  carte  d’Europe. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1860 
Abraham  (R)  Concrete  used  at  West- 
minster New  Bridewell.  SP.  18  Jan.  1836 
Abury  Illustrated,  by  W.  Long.  1858 

Academie  Royale  de  Belgique  see  Brussels. 
Academie  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculp- 
ture see  Paris. 

Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  de  l’lnstitut 
see  Paris. 

Academies  etc.  Essay  on ; by  A.  W.  Hake- 

will.  MS.  1S34 

Acadian  Charcoal  Iron  Company  [Limited] 
Quality  of  the  iron  for  the  purposes 
of  cannon.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1859 

Accademia  di  San  Luca  see  Rome. 

Ackermann  (R)  Selection  of  ornaments. 

parts  i and  ii  only.  fo.  Lond.  1819 

Acoustics  see  Sound. 

Actuaries  see  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Adam  (R)  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro. 

fo.  Lond.  1764 

Adam  (R  and  J)  Works  in  architecture. 

2 vols,  fo.  Lond.  1773-79 

Adam  (W)  Vitruvius  Scoticus;  Plans,  etc. 
of  public  buildings  and  houses  in 
Scotland,  principally  by  W.  Adam. 

fo.  Min.  Sf  Lond.  [1720-40 : 1S10] 


Adams  (G)  Geometrical  and  graphical 
essays  ; a description  of  mathema- 
tical instruments.  8o.  Lond.  1791 

Addams  (R)  Strength  of  beams  to  resist 

pressure  and  impact.  MS.  4o.  1831 

Addington  (H)  Abbey  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Dorchester,  Oxford- 
shire. 8o.  Oxford  1845 

Addison  (C  G)  Law  of  contracts.  5th  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1862 

Adel  Church  near  Leeds;  Norman  roof  of ; 

by  R.  D.  Chantrell.  MS.  SP.  1^47 

Adelaide 

South  Australian  Association  of  Archi- 
tects, Engineers  and  Surveyors 

Rules.  pamph.  8o.Adelaidel$5$ 

iEgina  The  temple  at ; by  C.  R.  Cockerell.  H60 
^Esthetic  Principle  in  decoration,  by  J.  W. 

Papworth.  SP.  1862 

Africa  Memoir  regarding  Bruce's  journies 
and  drawings,  by  C.  L.  C.  Bruce. 

pamph.  SP.  1837 

Agnew  (H  C)  Evidence  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  in  the  configuration  of  the 
great  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  4o.  Lond.  1838 
Agra  Buildings  at;  by  J.  Noble. 

MS.  SP.  1846 

Agricola  (G)  Epitome,  see  Vitruvius.  1552 

Agriculture  by  M.  J.  Varro,  translated 

by  J.  Owen.  1800 

Agrigentum  Notes  on  the  remains  of;  by 

S.  Angell.  MS.  SP.  1845 

AiVin  (E)  Modern  architecture  : see 

London  Architectural  Society.  ISOS 

Ainger  (A)  The  building  act  with  notes 

and  cases.  So.  Lond.  1836 

Ainsley  (S  J)  Local  antiquities  of  Etruria. 

SP.  20  May  1844 
B 
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Ainsworth  (R)  Latin  dictionary;  an  abridge- 
ment by  T.  Morell,  improved  by 
J.  Carev.  80.  Lond.  1852 

Ainsworth  (W  F)  Topography  of  Nineveh. 

pamph.  80.  1850 

Aitchison  Jun.  (G) 

Color  as  applied  to  architecture. 

SP.  14  Dec.  1857 
Iron  as  a building  material.  SP.  29 Feb.  1864 

Albania 

in;  by  Eev.  T.  S.  Hughes.  1820 

Voyage  en  Moree,  etc.  by  F.  Pouqueville.  1805 
Albano 

nta  colon io  Albane,  by  L.Canina.  1840 

Antichitfc  di : by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  

Albano  (B)  New  material  for  decora- 
tions denominated  “Cannabic.” 

MS.  SP.  8 Jan.  1844 
Albaret  (d’)  DifFerens  projets  relatifs  au 
climat  et  a lamamere  de  batir  dans 
lee  pays  chaudfl,  etc.  fo.  Paris  1776 

Alberti  (A)  Zwey  biiche,  perspectiva  e 

scliatten.  fo.  Norib.  1671 

Alberti  (L  B) 

De  re  icdificatoria.  8o.  Paris  1512 

Architecture  ; painting  ; and  statuary; 
translated  into  Italian  by  C.  Bartoli ; 
and  into  English  by  J.  Leoni.  3 vols. 

fo.  Loud.  1726 
srC  Vitruvius.  1649 

ta  Freart  (R).  1733 

Albertolli  (F) 

Porte  di  eittii  e fortezze,  depositi  sepol- 
crnli/cd  altre  principali  fabbriche  di 

Sammicheli  fo.  Milano  1815 

l’r«  gi  trovati  negli  scavi  del  Foro  Trajano 
altri  eeiatenti  in  lioma,  ed  in 
diverse  citta  d’ Italia.  fo.  Milano  1824 

Albun.  Villard  de  Honnccoprt ; by 

11-  B ( 1 irling.  SP.  1858 

Lassus  (J  B A)  and  Darcel  (A).  1858 

Ha  cope  at;  by  J. 

SP.  1845 

Alejj : n ee  near;  by  T.  L. 

11  SP.  1864 

Alexander  (G)  Classification  of  Egyptian 

Sl\*27  A pi.  1840 

Alexandria  Catacombs  at;  by  T.  L.  Donald- 

eon.  SP.  1861 

Algebra 

Of  ratios;  by  II.  B.  Browning.  1849 

i enU  of;  by  J.  Hiddon.  is. 7 9 

Treatise  on ; by  H.  Sault,  see  Leybourn 

1691 

Alhambra  ter  Granada. 

A1  II  ithor  Pnlai  r* of  by  G.  NT nir.  MS.  SP.  1846 
A.I.v;j(  ) Detournelle  (A)  and  Vaudoyer 
(A  L T)  Grands  prix  d’architecture. 

1»91  to  1 N05.  fo.  Paris  180G 

new  edit.  fo.  Pari*  1834 


Allason  (T) 

Columns  of  the  Athenian  temples. 

80.  Lond.  1820 

Views  of  the  antiquities  of  Pola  in  Istria. 

fo.  Lond.  1819 
see  Stanhope  (J  S).  1824 

Allen  (C  B)  Formation  of  a school  of  art  for 
artist  workmen  and  establishment 
of  a museum  of  mediaeval  art. 

SP.  1 Dec.  1851 

Allen  (G)  Memoranda  for  memoir.  MS.  1848 
Allgemeine  Bauzeitnng  mit  abbildungen  fur 
architekten,  edited  by  C.  F.  L.  F orster. 

{In  progress)  text  13  vols.  with  an 
index  to  1855.  4o.  Wien  1836-61 

plates  13  vols.  fo.  Wien  1836-61 

Inhalts  Verzeichniss  de  fur  die  zwanzig 

jabrgange  von  1836-1855.  4o.  Wien  1857 
Allom  (T)  The  Turkish  empire  illustrated : 
Constantinople  and  its  environs  ; 
with  the  scenery  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor;  text  by 
F.  Walsh.  2 vols.  in  1.  4o.  Lond.  1839 

Almshouses  Tylers  and  Bricklayers  ; 1837 

Alnwick 

Description  of  a wood  bridge,  by  W. 

Barnfather.  MS.  SP.  1839 

Description  of  Alnwick  castle,  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1856 

Alphabets  and  Devices 

by  O.  Jones.  1864 

by  H.  Shaw.  1853 

Alps  Passes  of  the  ; by  W.  Brockedon.  1829 

Alsace  Excursion  archeologique,  by  A.  de 

Caumont.  1851 

Altars  by  Tosi  and  Becchi.  1837 ; 1842 

Amateur  (un  Vieil)  Description  du  nouveau 

Theatre  Italien.  80.  Paris  1825 

Amateur  (An)  An  enquiry  into  the  dif- 
ference of  style  observable  in  ancient 
glass  painting,  [by  C.  Winston.] 

2 parts.  80.  Oxford  1847 

Amati  (C) 

Succinte  memorie  intorno  le  sedici  antiche 

colonne  presso  S.  Lorenzo.  4o.  Milano  1831 
Succinta  descrizione  della  corsia  de’  Servi 
in  Milano,  e del  progettato  tempio  di 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  preceduto  dalla 
piazza.  4o.  Milano  1834 

Divertimento  architettonico  sulla  conve- 
nienza  di  adottare  o di  escludere  i 
modiglioni  o dentelli,  nei  frontispizj. 

* 80.  Milano  1837 

America 

Services  performed  in  1776-79,  by  I.  Town  1835 
Central  America  and  Yucatan;  byF.  Ca- 

therwood.  1844 

by  J.  L.  Stephens.  1841 

by  F.  Waldeck.  1838 

by  J.  Foster.  MS.  1849 
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America — continued. 

United  States  of;  see  Specifications.  185G-7 

Naval  observatory ; see 

Washington.  184(3 

American  Institute  Journal  see  New 
York. 

Amiens 

Cathedral,  by  B.  Winkles.  1836 

Musee  Napoleon ; Programme  du  concours 
pour  la  construction  du  musee. 

pamph.  80.  Amiens  1853 
Amos  (A)  and  Ferard  (J)  Treatise  on  the 

law  of  fixtures,  2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1847 
Amphitheatre  (Flavian)  by  P.  Bianchi.  1812 
Amsterdam 

Architecture,  peinture  et  sculpture  de  la 

maison  de  ville.  fo.  Amst.  1719 

Eailway  bridge  piers,  by  P.  W.  Conrad. 

MS.  1850 

see  Vingboons  (P).  1715 

Amsterdam 

Maatschappij  tot  Bevordering  der  Bouw- 
knnst 

Yerzameling  van  bouwkundige  Ontwerpen 
bekroond  en  uitgegeven  door.  3 parts. 

fo.  Amst. 1848-50 

Naamlijst  van  de  Leden,  1°  Mei,  1850. 

8o.  Amst.  1850 

Ancaster  Stone  by  C.  H.  Smith.  SP.  1853 

Ancient  Art  and  its  remains,  by  C.  0. 

Muller.  1847;  1850 

Andrews  (E  J)  Pyramids  of  G-hizeh ; by 

J.  E.  Perring  and  E.  J.  Andrews.  1839-40 
Andronet  du  Cerceau  (J) 

Des  plus  excellents  bastiments  de  Prance, 

2 vols.  in  1.  fo.  Paris  1576-1607 

Livre  d’architecture  contenant  les  plans 
et  dessaings  de  cinquante  bastimens 
tous  differens,  etc.  fo.  Paris  1611 

Livre  d’architecture,  auquel  sont  conte- 
nues  diverses  ordonnances  de  plants 
et  elevations  de  bastiments  fo.  Paris  1615 
Livre  des  edifices  antiques Eomains, etc.  fo.  1584 
Angell  (S) 

Letter  to  E.  L.  Jones,  on  widening  the 

Poultry,  etc.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 
Historical  sketch  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 
Eemains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Agrigen- 

tum.  MS.  SP.  21  July  1845 

Observations  on  the  ancient  city  of 

Syracuse.  SP.  11  Jan.  1847 

Sketch  of  the  professional  life  of  George 

Dance,  E.A.  SP.  28  Junel847 

Life,  genius,  and  works  of  Barozzi  da 

Vignola.  SP.  4 Peb.  1850 

Open  spaces  of  our  metropolis.  SP.  8 May  1854 
Life  and  works  of  B.  Peruzzi.  SP.  4 Apl.  1859 
Excavations  upon  the  site  of  Chertsey 

Abbey.  pamph.  8o.  Chert.  1862 


Angell  (S)  Harris  (W)  and  Evans  f'T) 
Sculptured  metopes  of  the  temples 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Selinus  in 
Sicily.  fo.  /. 

Anglo  Saxons  Literature  and  learning  of ; 

by  T.  Wright.  l S3:, 

Angouleme  and  Poitiers  Sketches  in ; by 
G.  Godwin. 

Annales  des  Mines  Geological  memoirs,  by 

Sir  H.  De  la  Beche.  * 1824 

Anni  Armenia.  Euins  of  the  city,  by 

W.  J.  Hamilton.  SP.  1830 

Annual  Retrospect  of  engineering  and 

architecture.  Vol.  i,  by  G.  It.  Burnell.  ISO  1 
Anonymous 

Critical  observations  on  the  buildings 
and  improvements  of  London,  [by 
J.  Stuart.]  4o.  Lond.  1771 

Description  of  three  designs  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  made  in  1779, 

1794,  and  1796,  etc.  [Extract  f 
description  ofSirJ.  Soane’s  museum.  1835 
Essay  on  the  effects  which  should  result 
to  architectural  taste,  with  regard  to 
arrangement  and  design,  from  the 
general  introduction  of  iron  in  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

Prize  essay.  4o.  1842 
Essay  on  harmony,  as  it  relates  chiefly 
to  situation  and  building,  'by  J. 
Gwynn.]  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1 

II  forestiere  istrutto  nelle  cose  piu  rare  di 
architettura  e di  alcune  pitture  della 
citta  di  Vicenza.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Vicenza  1801 
Letter  from  Athens  addressed  to  a friend 

in  England.  4o.  Lond.  IS  12 

Manuel  complet  de  l’architecte  des  jardins. 
ou  l’art  de  les  composer  et  de  les 
decorer.  fo.  Paris  — — 

Notes  on  art,  British  sculptors,  sculpture, 
and  our  public  monuments. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1561 
On  Pericles,  and  the  arts  in  Greece, 
previously  to,  and  during  the  time 
he  flourished.  So.  Lond.  1S15 

Plain  statement  of  facts  connected  with 
the  coalition  between  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  architecture  and 
architectural  topography,  and  the 
Society  of  British  Architects. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1S34 
Eoyal  engineers,  remarks  on  their  duties. 

etc.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1862 

Eudiments  of  ancient  architecture:  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  five  orders,  with 
extracts  from  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  etc. 
and  a dictionary  of  terms.  So.  Lond.  1>10 
Scenes  and  impressions  in  Egypt  and 
Italy,  by  the  author  of  “ Sketches  in 
India,”  etc.  So.  Lond.  1S25 
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Anonymous — continued. 

8 sheme  for  the  effectual  drainage  of 
towns ; with  projects  of  important 
national  measures  which  may  be 
engrafted  upon  it.  80.  Lond.  1855 

Sketches  of  the  lives  of  Correggio  and 

Rarmegiano.  80.  Lond.  1823 

Suggestions  and  instructions  in  reference 
to  sites,  construction  and  arrange- 
ments of  lunatic  asylums. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1856 

Ansted  (D  T) 

F o incut  ary  course  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
aud  physical  geography.  2nd  edit. 

So.  Lond.  1856 

Decay  and  preservation  of  building 
materials ; lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1860 
Antic  < Bose  d’)  see  Bose  d’Antic.  1780 

Anti-Combustive  Solution  by  C.  Wetter- 

Bted.  SP.  1838;  1841 

Antiquarian  Cabinet  Antiquarian  and  topo- 
graphical remains  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  of  curiosity  in  Great 
Britain,  etc.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1816 
Antiquaries  (Society  of) 

Annual  lists  of  Fellows.  1854-63 

Proceedings.  Vol.  ii,  iii,  iv.  8o.Zo??J.1843-59 
A rcha'ologia ; or  miscellaneous  tracts 
relating  to  antiquity.  39  vols.  in  42. 

4o.  Lond.  1773-1863 

Vols.  xii,  xiii,  xiv.  2nd  edit. 

4o.  Lond.  1807 

Index  from  vol.  xvi  to  xxx. 

4o.  Lond.  1844 

1.  her  quotidianus  contrarotulatoris  gar- 
derohae,  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi 
l’rimi,  vicessimo  octavo;  A.D.  1299 
•nd  1800.  4o.  Lond.  1787 

(’ollogiate  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  West- 
minster, by  -T.  Topham.  fo.  Lond.  1795 

Description  of  1 lie  additional 

plates,  by  Sir  11.  C.  Euglcfield,  Bart. 

fo.  Lond.  1811 

< 'athedral  church  of  Exeter,  illustrative 

of  the  plans,  etc.  by  J.  Carter ; 
remarks  by  C.  Lyttelton,  1754; 
obsenations  by  Sir  H.  C.  Euglefield. 

fo.  Lond.  1797 

Abbey  church  of  Bath,  illustrative  of  the 

plans,  etc.  by  J.  Carter,  fo.  Lond.  1798 

< athedral  church  of  Durham,  illustrativeof 

by  .1 . ( ’artor.  fo.  Lond.  1S01 

< athedral  church  of  Gloucester,  illustra- 

tive of  tbo  plans,  etc.,  by  J.  Carter. 

fo.  Zorn/.  1807 

\bboy  church  of  St.  Alban,  illustrative 
of  the  plans,  etc.,  by  J.  Carter;  by 
R Gough.  fo.  Lond.  1S10 


Antiquaries  (Society  of) — continued. 

Vetusta  Monumenta,  containing  Woller- 
ton  House,  Norfolk ; Glastonbury 
Abbey ; and  Tower  of  London ; in 
vol.  iv.  to.  Lond.  1811-15 

Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 

York;  and  of  the  discoveries  re- 
cently made,  by  C.  Wellbeloved;  in 
vol.  v.  fo.  Lond.  1829 

Painted  chamber  at 

Westminster,  by  J.  G.  Bokewood; 
in  vol.  vi.  fo.  Lond.  1842 

Beport  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  recent  discovery  of  a body 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  W estminster. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1852 
Letter  to  Viscount  Mahon,  president,  on 
the  present  state  of  the  society,  by 
T.  J.  Pettigrew.  1852 

Kerrich  collection  of  Boman  coins ; 

catalogue  of.  8o.  Lond.  1852 

Memorandum  on  restorations,  pamph.  4o.  1855 


Antiquarius  Castra  Borealia,  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  some  of  the  northern  sta- 
tions of  the  Boman  Iters;  [by  W. 

Beamont].  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Antium  Porto  Neroniano ; by  L.  Canina.  1837 
Antolini  (F)  Breve  cenno  riguardante  la 
vita  e le  opere ; pubblicate  per  cura  di 
A.  Eranceschelli.  1859 

Antwerp 

Le  triumphe  de  l’Anvers,  by  C.  G. 

Greffier.  1549 

Apollodorus  Life  of ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson. 

SP.  1839 

Apology  for  the  architectural  monstrosities 

of  London  [by  A.  W.  Hakewill].  1835 

see  Juvara.  1835 

Aqueduct 

Acqua  Claudia,  etc.,  by  L.  Canina.  1839 

Acqua  Giulia,  by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  

Aquinus  (T)  Portion  of  his  theological 

works  (no  title  page).  fo.  Venitiis,  1478 
Aquitaine  Domed  churches  of;  by  E.  de 

Verneilh.  1851 

Arabesques 

by  E.  M.  Ilessemer.  1842 

Parallele,  by  J.  J.  Hittorff.  1844 

by  Pergolesi.  1777-85 

Arabia  Holy  Land  etc.  by  D.  Boberts  and 

G.  Croly.  1842 

Arago  (D  F J)  Annuaire  pour  l’an  1838, 


par  le  bureau  des  Longitudes ; suivi 
d'une  notice  sur  le  tonnerre. 

12o.  Paris  1837 

Arbitration  and  Awards  Law  of,  by  W. 

H.  Watson.  1862 

Archaeologia  see  Antiquaries  (Society  of). 
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Archaeologia  Cambrensis  A record  of  the 
antiquities,  historical,  genealogical, 
topographical  and  architectural,  of 
Wales  and  its  marches.  No.  1. 


A , 80.  Land.  184G 

Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

J ournal  of ; published  under  the  direction 
of  the  central  committee,  etc., 
vol  i-vii.  80.  Lond.  1845-1850 

Proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Winchester,  September,  1845. 


8o.  Lond.  1846 
at  York,  July,  1846.  2 parts. 

8o.  Lond.  1846 

— — — at  Norwich,  July,  1847. 

8o.  Lond.  1847 

— _____  at  the  ordinary  monthly 
meetings,  pp.  1-56.  8o.  Lond.  1848 

“ — — — etc.  at  Lincoln,  July,  1848. 

8o.  Lond.  1848 

— at  Newcastle-on- Tyne.  1851 

Watling  Street,  by  H.  MacLauchlan.  1852 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens  see  Athens. 

Archer  (W  H) 

Statistical  notes  of  the  progress  of  Vic- 
toria. 2 parts.  4o.Jfe^.l835-60 

Statistical  register  of  Victoria.  8o.  Melb.  1854 

Arches 


Ancient  triumphal ; by  E.  Burgess.  SP.  1846 
Arc  de  la  place  dauphine  ; description. 

4o.  Paris  1660 

Arc  de  triomphe  de  l’Etoile  a Paris ; 

notice.  8o.  Paris 

Coach  head;  by  J.  Arrow.  MS.  1770 

Construction  of  skew  ; by  C.  Fox.  SP.  1836 

In  bridge  building;  equilibrium  of;  by 

E.  Cresy.  

Of  the  Eomans;  triumphal;  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1856 

Oblique ; by  P.  F.  Eobinson.  SP.  1836 

Stability  of;  by  G-.  Snell.  1846 

see  Eome. 

Archilochus  What  style  F for  the  new 
House  of  Parliament. 

pampk.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Architect  (An) 


Apology  for  the  architectural  monstrosities 
of  London;  and  a refutation  of  the 
mis-statements  in  a letter  by  the  Hon. 

Sir  E.  Oust  [by  A.  W.  Hake  will]. 

8o.  Lond , 

see  Juvara. 

Prospectus  of  a design  for  various  improve- 
ments in  the  metropolis ; principally 
about  the  Court,  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Eeply  to  “ Contrasts  ” written  by  A.  W. 

Pugin.  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Something  on  Euskinism,  with  a “ vesti- 
bule” in  rhyme,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1851 


1835 

1835 


1816 


1837 


Architect  and  Building  Gazette  Vol.  ii  onlv 

4o.  Lond.  I860 

Architecte  (I/)  Notions  sur  1’art  do  batir 
et  de  decorer  les  edifices,  etc.  4 vols. 

8o.Porwl88S 

Architects  A Batch  of;  ( Wilkins,  J'ugin, 
Hamilton,  Soane,  etc.)  from  Fraser’s 
Magazine.  pamph.  8 0.  1 887 

Architectes  Fran9ai.sc,  by  Callet,  p«‘-re.  L848 

Early  mediaeval ; by  B.  Ferrey.  SP.  1 j 

Memoirs  of ; see  Lives. 

Architects  Benevolent  Society  Eule.s,  etc. 

for  1858  and  1862.  Ho.  Lond. 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 

by  J.  Britton.  1807-26 

Architectural  Art  The  prospects  of;  by 

A.  J.  B.  B.  Hope.  pamph.  So. 

Architectural  Association 
Eeport  on  architectural  competitions. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1850 
Eules  and  bye-laws,  and  list  of  members. 

80.  Lond.  1861 

Architectural  Criticism  by  J.  Gwilt.  1837 

Architectural  Decorations  and  ornament, 

by  W.  P.  Griffith.  MS.  1855 

Architectural  Director  by  J.  Billington. 
Architectural  Exhibition 

Prospectus.  fo.  1^51 

Catalogue  of  exhibition.  4o.  Lond.  1864 

Eeport.  fo.  1856-57 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  see 
Edinburgh. 

Architectural  Jurisprudence  by  J.  Elmes.  1827 
Architectural  Magazine  edited  by  C.  J. 

Loudon.  5 vols.  8o.Zo«</.1834-38 

Architectural  Museum,  London 

Catalogue  of ; in  Cannon  Eow.  4o.  Lond.  1855 
Prospectus  : 1856,  1S57,  1S59. 

Eemoval  to  South  Kensington,  pamph.  4o.  1^57 
Eeport.  pamph.  80.  Lond.  1861 

Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  middle 

ages,  by  E.  Willis.  1^44 

Architectural  Parallels  by  E.  Sharpe.  184s' 
Architectural  Photographic  Association 
Eeport  of  the  provisional  committee,  and 

bye  laws,  etc.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1M57 
Catalogue  of  the  exhibitions  for  1S5S«, 

1860,  1S61.  _ 

Sculptures,  west  front  of  Wells  cathe- 
dral see  Cockerell  (C  R).  [1S62] 

Architectural  Practice  Essay  on  ; by  T.  L 

Walker.  1841 

Architectural  Precedents  by  T.  L.  Walker  18 1 1 
Architectural  Publication  Society 

Detached  essays  with  illustrations,  Is  * 7- 

1S52.  4o.  Lond.  ls52 

The  dictionary  of  architecture,  with 
illustrations.  A-H. 

(_Zh  progress ) 4o^twidLl 853*64 
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Architectural  Quarterly  Review  No.  1. 

So.  Lond.  1851 

Architectural  Scrap  Book  by  J.  Butler  and 

Ji.  Hodge.  1848 

Architectural  Sketches  on  the  Continent, 

bj  ( J.  Truefifct.  1847 

Architectural  Society  (afterwards  joined 
the  R.I.B.A.) 

Laws  and  regulations,  instituted  a.d.  1S31, 
list  of  members,  etc. 

pampb.  So.  Lond.  1835 

Laws  and  regulations,  pampb.  So.  Lond.  1838 

Remarks  on  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  the  establishment  of  the  society, 
by  T.  H.  Wyatt.  MS.  1834 

see  Amsterdam. 

set  Bristol  and  West  of  England. 

see  Cambridge. 

tee  Chester. 

see  Glasgow. 

see  Liverpool. 

see  London. 

see  Manchester. 

Architectural  Societies  Reports  and  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  architec- 
tural societies  of  St.  Alban’s,  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Leicester,  Bedford,  the 
dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  Worcester. 

18  parts.  8o.Zo7*d.l850-G2 

Architectural  Study 

by  (i.  Moore.  1843 

And  records;  from  the  Westminster  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

pamph  8o.  Lond.  1846 
Architectural  Tile  Company  Patent  roofing 

and  facing  tile,  etc.  pamph.  

Architectural  Union  Company  [Limited] 

Articles  of  association.  pamph. 

Architecture 

• t mmlrrn.'s.  by  .T.  Gailhabaud.  1846 
Architecture  and  the  other  fine  arts;  ana- 
log' een;  by  W.  Whewell.  1863 

and  engineering  ; annual 

R.  Purnell.  1861 

ct  nrchcologie ; instruction 

pour  lo  peuple,  by  A.  Lenoir.  1851 

As  a bno  art ; its  state  and  prospects  in 

England,  by  G.  Godwin.  

At  h ome  and  abroad  ; from  the  Foreign 

Quarterly  Review,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 
Basilica  stylo  of;  from  tho  Westminster 

Review.  1844 

Baukunat  inittel-alters,  by  F.  Mortens.  1850 

British  school  of;  from  Blackwood’s 

Magazine.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Civile,  by  B.  Belidor.  1729 

by  G.  Vinci.  1795 

Civile  et  domcfttujuc  au  moyon  age  et  re- 

naifisauc^byA.YerdicrandF.Cattois.  1S55 


Architecture — continued. 

Composition  in ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1836 

as  illustrated  in  the 

works  of  Sir  J.  Yanbrugb,  by  J. 
Thomson.  SP.  1840 

Cours  d’ ; by  A.  Desgodetz.  MS. 

Course  and  current  of;  with  chart,  by 

S.  Huggins.  1863 

Cultivation  of;  etc.  for  manufactures, 

by  J.  B.  Papwortb.  SP.  1835 

Dissertation  sur;  by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer. 

MS.  1823 

Domestic ; in  England  from  Edward  IY. 

to  James  I.,  by  J.  Britton.  SP.  1835 
Du  cinquieme  au  dixseptieme  siecle,  by 

J.  Gailhabaud.  1858 

Ecclesiastical;  in  England  [by  A.  W. 

Pugin]  from  the  Dublin  Review. 

pampb.  1842 

Essay  on  ; by  M.  A.  Tangier.  1755 

by  J.  B.  Watson.  MS.  1835 

Designs,  by  J.  E.  Blondel  and 

E.  Eranque  (apparently  for  a cyclo- 
paedia). 4o.  — — - 

Exposition  universelle,  by  A.  Lance.  1855 

Grecian  and  Italian  contrasted  ; from  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Magazine. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Histoire  de  ; by  L.  Batissier.  1845 

Historical  essay  on  ; by  T.  Hope.  1835 

Index  to  ; by  E.  Cresy.  1836 

— Review  of;  from  theEoreign 

Quarterly  Review,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 
Historical  sketch  of  the  past  development 


of ; by  E.  L.  Tarbuck.  MS.  1853 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1845 

Illustrated  handbook  of;  by  J.  Eergusson.  1855 

In  pictures,  by  H.  Twining.  SP.  1854 

Lecture  on ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1842 

by  J.  L.  N.  Durand.  1823 

by  H.  Eulton.  1842 

by  J.  Ruskin.  1854 

by  E.  Thiollet.  1847 

Manuale,  by  G.  Branca.  1718 

Military  ; by  C.  H.  Hartsborne.  SP.  1850 

of  York,  by  Lockwood  and 

Cates.  1834 

Monastic  ; as  applied  to  modern  mansions, 

by  J.  Britton.  SP.  1836 

Monumenti  dell’  architettura  antica,  by 

G.  G.  Napione.  1820 

Of  the  middle  ages,  by  R.  Willis.  1835 


Office  and  duties  of;  by  J.  H.  Chamberlain.  1858 
Past,  present  and  future,  by  T.  G.  Elgood. 

MS.  1854 

Pointed  ; in  relation  to  its  symmetry  and 

stability,  by  J.  Gwilt.  SP.  1847 

Practical  considerations  for  the  promotion 
of  British  architecture ; from  the 
Westminster  Review.  1844 
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Architecture — continued. 

Present  school  of ; in  G-ermany ; from  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview. 

pampb.  80.  Lond.  1832 
Progress  of ; in  Europe ; address  by  W. 

Tite.  SP.  1859 

.Revival  of  true  principles  of;  by  G.  E. 

Street.  _ 1853 

Eoman  and  Grecian ; peculiar  character- 
istics of;  by  E.  Hall.  MS.  1839 

Eudimentary  treatise  on  ; by  T.  T.  Bury.  1849 
Eudiments  of  ancient ; see  Anonymous.  1810 
Seventeenth  century ; by  A.  W.  Hake- 

will.  [1853] 

Style  in ; from  the  Foreign  Quarterly 

Eeview.  pamph.  8o.  1837 

Styles  of ; by  E.  L.  Tarbuck.  1855 

System  of  (Natural)  ; by  W.  P.  Griffith.  1845 

(Complete)  ; by  W.  Halfpenny.  [1749] 

(New);  by  W.  Pickett.  1845 

Theorique  et  pratique  ; by  F.  Thiollet.  1842-47 
Treatise  on ; by  S.  le  Clerc.  1723-4 

by  W.  Hosking.  

Architekten  Verein  zu  Berlin  see  Berlin. 
Arenstein  (J)  Austria  at  the  International 

exhibition  of  1862  4o.  Vien.  1862 

Argenville  see  Dezalier  d’Argenville  (AN). 

Argus  The  royal  engineer  department ; its 
work  and  the  estimates. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Aristotele  (N  de)  see  Vitruvius.  1535 

Arithmetic 

by  P.  Nicholson,  in  “ Principles  of  archi- 
tecture.” 1795-8 

For  the  use  of  schools,  by  J.  E.  Young.  1857 
Equational  arithmetic,  by  S.  Hipsley.  1854 

Arles  Antiquities  of ; by  A.  Caristie.  1839 

Army  and  Navy  Club  Eules  and  regu- 
lations and  list  of  members. 

8o.  Lond.  1861 

Arnaldi  see  Donaldson  (T  L).  SP.  1836 

Arnot  (D  H)  Animadversions  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  their  choice  of 
an  architect  for  their  edifice  at  Wash- 
ington. pamph.  8o.  Ar.For&1847 

Arnott  (N) 

Elements  of  physics,  or  natural  philoso- 
phy, general  and  medical.  2 vols. 

5th  edit.  (Part  ii.  of  vol.  ii.  not  pub.) 

8o.  Lond.  1833 

Warming  and  ventilating ; with  directions 
for  making  and  using  the  thermo- 
meter stove,  or  self-regulating  fire. 

8o.  Lond.  1838 

Arras  Notes  on  ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson. 

MS.  SP.  1848 

Arrow  (J)  Construction  of  an  arch  for 
preserving  buildings  from  the  effects 
of  fire,  fo.  MS.  1770 


Art 

Ancient  art  and  its  remains,  by  C.  0. 

Muller  and  J.  Leitch.  8o.  L/md.  1S47 

■ new  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1S50 

Art  moderne,  by  T.  Gautier.  1S50 

Art,  science  and  literature,  promotion  of ; 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  ] - 

Art  workman's  position,  by  A.  J.  B B.  Hope.  1861 
Arts  and  their  connection  with  manufac- 
tures, etc. ; report  from  the  select 
committee.  fo.  Lond.  1836 

Dell’  arte  e dei  principali  artisti  in  Bo- 
logna, dal  1777  al  1862. 

pamph.  8o.  Bologna  1862 

in  Lombardia.  pamph.  8o. 

Histoiro  do  Part,  by  J.  Winkelmann.  1766 

monumentale,  by  L.  Batissier.  1815 

History  of ; by  Seroux  d’Agincourt.  1 B 1 7 

Museum  of  classical  antiquities,  by 

E.  Falkener.  1800 

Notes  on  art,  British  sculptors,  etc.  1861 

Patronage  of  British  Art ; by  J.  Pye.  18 15 
Progress  of;  from  the  Westminster 

Eeview.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  184-1 

Art  Life  in  the  West  of  England.  Nos. 

1,  2,  3.  8o.  Lond.  1863 

Art  Student  An  illustrated  magazine  of 
fine  and  illustrated  arts.  Nos.  1-10, 

{In  progress).  So.  Lond.  1861 

Art  Union 

Eeport  of  the  committee  of  management 
for  the  years  1S41-63.  (1S45  and 
1848  wanting).  So.  Lond.  1841-63 

Correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
relative  to  the  proposed  interference 
with  the  society’s  plan. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  184s* 

Artesian  Well 

Sunk  in  Wandsworth,  by  S.  Lapidge.  SP.  1841 


by  Eev.  W.  Buckland. 

SP. 

18 

49 

Artificial  Stone 

by  E.  Kerr. 

SP. 

18 

63 

by  D.  Pincot. 

17 

70 

Eeport  of  the  committee  of  E.I.B.A. 

SP. 

IS 

64 

Observations  upon  experiments  ; by 

0. 

18 

Hansard. 

BP. 

64 

by  J.  L.  Schroder.  MS. 

SP. 

IS 

42 

by  Wyatt,  Parker  and  Co. 

Artillery  Construction  of ; by  J.  A.  Long- 
ridge. 

Artizan  (The)  A monthly  journal  (vol.  for 

1848  wanting).  IS  vol.  4o.Xo«  M>43-Ol 
Arts  and  Sciences  New  complete  dictionary 
of ; comprehending  all  the  branches 
of  useful  knowledge,  etc.,  by  a s>  ciet ' 
of  gentlemen.  4 vols.  8o.  Zo« 

Arundale  (F)  and  Bononii  (J)  Gallery  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  selected  from 
the  British  Museum,  with  descrip- 
tion by  S.  Birch.  4o.  Lond.  Is  12 
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Arundel  Society 

Catalogue  of  select  examples  of  ivory 
carvings,  from  the  second  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  E.  Oldfield. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1855 
Descriptive  notice  of  the  drawings,  etc. 
exhibited  November  1855,  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1855 
Ashiesteel  Bridge  over  the  Tweed,  by 

J.  and  T.  Smith.  MS.  SP.  1848 

Ashpitel  (A) 

I'  nt  theories  respecting  the  forum 
at  Home,  particularly  those  of  the 
Commendatore  Canina. 

SP.  9 Mar.  1857  ; 18  May  1857 
Key  to  the  view  of  ancient  Home  now  in 
the  Royal  Academy. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1858 
Crypts  in  Christian  churches  from  the 

earliest  periods.  SP.  4 June  1860 

Italian  architectural  drawings  in  the 

il  library  at  "Windsor.  SP.  16June  1862 
Ashpitel  (A)  and  Whichcord  (J) 

Bath.'  and  wash-houses,  their  history ; 
abstracts  of  the  acts  of  parliament. 

8o.  Lond.  1853 

Town  dwellings.  Erection  of  fire-proof 

houses  in  Hats.  So.  Lond.  1855 

Ashton  (H)  Windsor  castle,  by  A.  Poynter 

1 H.  A 'hi' >n.  1841 

Asia  Minor 

by  C T(  \ er  (plates  only).  1839-49 

by  » T<  ' i r.  Prom  “L’Univers  Pitto- 

1862 

A: ,uit>  - A'iatiques, by  Raoul  Rochette.  1835 
I mania,  I T.  Beau/ort.  1818 

i ; by  W.  M . Leake.  1824 

•re  Lycia. 

Aspdin,  Ord  & Co.  Results  of  experiments 
t«  -.ting  the  strength  of  patent  Port- 
i and  cement.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S53 

Asphalte  of  Scyssel 

I II  Eyquem.  MS.  SP.  1836 

1 W B 1837 

Atsociated  Architects  Resolution,  with  the 
report  of  a committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
fires,  and  tho  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  like  in  future.  pamph.  8o.  1793 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  improved 
paving,  cleansing  and  drainage 
\nnual  report.  Ho.  Lond.  1845 

Association  for  improvement  in  tho  dwel- 
lings of  agricultural  labourers  in 
Scotland  »rt  Edinburgh. 

Assurance  Magazine  Nos.  6 and  7.  8o.  Lond.  1852 


Assyria — continued. 

see  Layard  (A  H). 
see  Bonomi  (J). 
see  Nineveh. 

Aston  near  Sheffield:  Polychromatic  con- 
struction at  the  church,  by  M.  E. 
Hadfield.  SP. 

Astronomy  and  general  physics 
by  W.  Whewell. 

Observations  by  M.  F.  Maury  at  Wash- 
ington observatory. 

Asylum  (Pauper  Lunatic)  in  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  by  Watson  and 
Pritchett. 

Athenaeum  (The)  Journal  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts.  20  vols. 

&q.  Lond.  1842-59 

Athenaeum  Club  Catalogue  of  the  library, 
list  of  members,  etc.  8o.  Lond , 

Athenian  architecture  and  polychrome 
embellishment  From  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.  pamph.  8o. 

by  F.  C.  Penrose. 

— — and  Greek  monuments,  by  G. 

Knowles.  SP. 

the  excellencies  which  distin- 
guished it,  by  W.  W.  Pocock.  SP.  1838 

Athens 

Abstract  of  the  contents  of  Athenian 
ephemeris  of  archaeology,  by  W.  M. 

Leake.  MS.  SP.  1838 

Addresses,  by  L.  Kautanzoglos.  1846-58 

Ancient,  by  H.  S.  Pittakys  1835 

Antiquities  of;  by  J.  Stuart;  N.  Revett; 

and  others.  1762-1816  and  1830 

Atheniensia,  by  W.  Wilkins.  1816 

Erecktheion,  by  H.  W.  Inwood.  1827 

Inscription  Runique  du  Piree,  by  C.  C. 

Rafn.  1856 

Letter  from  ; see  Anonymous.  1812 

Letters  from ; by  F.  C.  Penrose.  1847 

Mischief  done  at ; on  26  Oct.  1852 ; 

account  by  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Wyse.  SP.  1852 
Parthenon,  curved  lines  of ; by  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose. ‘ - 


1863 

1837 


1846 


1819 


1848 


1836 

1851 

1845 


1846 

1846 


D.  R. 


SP. 

Details,  by  J.  J.  Scoles.  SP. 

Proportion  and  curves  of ; by 

Hay.  SP. 

Proportions  of ; by  J.  Jopling. 

1855-56 

Remarks  on  ; by  R.  C.  Lucas.  1845 

Remarks  on  Lucas’s  models, 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP. 

Restitution  des  deux  frontons 


1853 


1846 


nentation  in 


rulpturo,  etc. 

SP.  1850. 


du ; by  Quatremere  de  Quincy. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ; restoration 
of;  by  E.  A.  Blair.  SP. 

Victory  Apteros,  by  E.  I’ Anson. 

SP. 

Topography  of ; by  W.  M.  Leake. 


1825 

1838 

1840 

1821 
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Athens — continued. 

Visit  to  ; by  E.  Giffard.  1837 

Voyage  to  ; by  De  la  Guillatiere.  1070 

V ue  generate  de  laville,by  Casas  and  Bence.  1813 
Societe  Archeologique 

Ephemeris  4o.  Athen.  1838-40 

Eesume  des  actes  (Greek  and  French), 

from  1837-46  8o.  Athen.  1840 

“ — . 8o.  Athen.  1847 

Atkinson  (E)  Translation  of  Ganot’s  physics.  1863 
Atkinson  (W)  Cottage  architecture. 

4o.  Lond.  1805 

Atlantis  (The)  Eegister  of  literature  and 
science  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  catholic  university  of  Ireland. 

Nos.  1 and  2.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

Atlas  Cary’s  new  universal  atlas.  1808 

Attica 

Archgeologise  Atticse,  by  F.  Eous  and  Z. 

Bogan.  1670 

see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Auber  (l’Abbe)  Instructions  de  la  com- 
mission archeologique  diocesaine, 
etablie  a Poitiers,  sur  la  restauration, 
l’entretien  et  la  decoration  des 
eglises.  pampb.  8o.  Paris  1851 

Aubigny  Stone  by  Luard,  Beedbam  & Co.  1850 
Aubry  Lecointe  (H  L V J B)  Notice  of; 

by  A.  Galimard.  1860 

Auer  (A)  Appareil  polygrapbique,  ou  les 
difierentes  branches  artistiques  de 
Pimprimerie  imperiale  royale  de 
Vienne.  pamph.  8o.  Vienne  1855 

Aulnette  du  Vautenet  Stability  comme 
principe  primordial,  appliquee  a l’ori- 
gine  du  style  ogival.  8o.  Rennes  1849 

Austin  (H)  Abuses  of  the  present-  system 
of  competition  in  architecture ; in  a 
tetter  to  the  Earl  Be  Grey. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1841 

Austin  and  Seeley 

Collection  of  ornaments  in  artificial  stone. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1835 
Specimen  book.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1844 

Australia  (Western)  Catalogue  of  products 
and  manufactures  in  1862  Exhibition. 

8o.  Lond.  1862 

Australian  (South)  Association  of  Archi- 
tects, etc.  see  Adelaide. 

Australian  Builder  (The)  Two  numbers 
relating  to  the  Victorian  Institute 
of  Architects.  4o.  JWelh.  1856-7 

Autographs,  etc.  Original  tetters  and  auto- 
graphs of  architects  and  others.  

Aviler  (A  C d’) 

Cours  d’architecture,  qui  comprend  les 
ordres  de  Vignole,  avec  des  commen- 
taires,  les  figures  et  descriptions  de 
ses  plus  beaux  batiments,  et  de  ceux 
de  Michel- Ange,  plusieurs  nouveaux 
dessins,  etc.  etc.  2 vols.  4o.  Paris  1691 


Aviler  (A  C d’) — continued. 

Cours  d’architecture,  etc.  2 vols. 

4o.  Paris  1696 

— Eevfi  et  augment**, 

etc.  2 vols.  4o.  Paris  1710 

Ayzac  (Madame  F d’j  Du  symbolisme  dans 
l’architecture.  From  Bevuo  generate 

d’architecture.  Vol.  vii.  So.  

Azzurri  (G) 

Sull’  antico  tabulario  capitolino,  ragiona- 
mento  recitato  alle  Pont.  Accad. 
riunite  di  San  Lucae  di  Archeologia, 
il  di  28  di  Dec.  18  IT  8o.  Soma  1842 

Progetto  di  altare  maggiore  per  la  chicsa 

del  Gesu  in  Eoma.  fo.  Roma  IS  13 


B. 

B Eemarks  upon  the  unsuccessful  designs 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  From 
the  Architectural  Magazine. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Baalbec 

A so-called  Tuscan  column  at ; by  Sir  G. 

Wilkinson.  MS.  SP.  HIT 

bv  E.  Wood.  • 1757 

Babbage  (C)  The  Swedish  tabulating 
machine  of  G.  Scheutz. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S56 
Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  Alluvia  of;  bv 

C.  T.  Beke.  ' 1839 

Baeumer  (W)  Das  burgerliche  wohnhaus. 

4o.  Stuff.  1S62 

Baigent  (F  J)  Church  of  St.  John,  at 
Winchester,  and  the  paintings  dis- 
covered on  the  north  wall,  pamph.  bo.  1852 
Bailey  (A  M)  Useful  machines  and  models. 

see  Society  of  Arts.  1 776 

Bailey  (G)  r , 

Composition  and  proportion  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  forming  the  concrete 
employed  by  Sir  J.  Soane  in  certain 
buildings.  SP-  18  Jan.  1836 

Qualities  of  foreign  fir  and  deals  for  the 

purposes  of  building.  SP.  20 Nov. 1843 
Penitentiary  houses  and  prisons,  espe- 
cially that  by  A.  Blouet.  SP.  15  ApL  1 s 14 
Experiments  made  by  B.  V at  sou  on 

slate.  Prize  essay.  MS.  SP.  24  leb. ls45 
Description  of  a series  ot  draviugs  oi 
buildings  in  Southern  India,  in  the 
possession  of  General  Monteith. 
v MS.  SP.  23 June  1845 

Sate  catalogue  of  his  library,  etc. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1S61 
Baillie  ( ) Improved  and  transparent  and 

metallic  hopper  ventilator.  SP.  5 Dec.  1836 
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Bailly  ( ) Aqueducs  de  Rome,  by  S.  J. 

Frontinus.  1S49 

Baja  by  P.  A.  Paoli.  1768 

Balter  (T) 

Principles  and  practise  of  statics  and 

dynamics.  12o.  Lond.  1851 

Land  and  engineering  surveying. 

12o.  Lond.  1859 

Treatise  on  mensuration.  6th  edit. 

12o.  Lond.  1861 


Baker  (W  L) 

Specification  of  his  patent  for  hanging 
clock  tower,  turret,  and  other  like 
bells.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1854 

V Iterations  in  bells  and  bell  machinery. 

SP.  5 Mar.  1855 

The  great  bell  of  Westminster:  a letter 

to  K.  B.  Denison,  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1857 
Baldi  i B > see 'Vitruvius.  1649 

Ballanti  (V)  11  pulazzo  de’  Cesari,  by  C. 

Thon  and  V.  Ballanti.  1828 

Baltard  L)  Reunion  du  Palais  Imperial 
des  Tuileries  et  du  Louvre,  et  plans 
de  diversesdispositionspourl’acheve- 
ment  dc  la  place  du  Carrousel. 

fo.  Paris  1811 

Baltard  ( V ) and  Callet  (F)  Monographic  des 

halles  centrales  de  Paris,  fo.  Paris  1863 


Baly  (P  P) 

Statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses. 

Appendix. 

Banking  Invention  for 


4o.  Lond.  1852 
4o.  Lond.  1853 
purposes  of 


the 

by  G.  Sharpe. 


1852 


SP. 

SP. 

SP. 


practical  banking; 

Banqueting  Hall 

at  I*ondon,  by  II.  E.  Kendall, 
at  Edinburgh,  by  T.  Hamilton, 
at  I**eda,  by  It.  I).  Chantrell. 
at  Liverpool,  by  J.  W.  Wild. 

Barbaro  (D)  are  Vitruvius. 

Barbary  Architecture  des  Arabes,  etc.,  bv 
(iirault  do  Prangcy. 

Barca  (A)  II  hello  di  propor/.ionc  in  nrchi- 

tetturn.  4o.  Bassano  1806 

Bardwell  < W ) 

Temples,  ancient  and  modern;  or  notes 

on  church  architecture.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

V ncient  and  modern  Westminster,  with 
observations  on  former  plans,  etc. 

8o.  Lond.  1839 


1837 
1836 

1838 
1841 


1841 


Barker  (EH ) are  Sillig  (J). 

Barlow  < H C) 

Svmbolistn  in  reference  to  art.  SP.  19  Mar. 1860 
1 1 conte  L golino  e l’arcivescovo  Jtuggicri. 

pamph.  8o.  T^ond.  1862 
II  gran  rifiuto;  wlmt  it  was,  who  mado  it, 
and  how  fatal  to  Dante  Allighicri. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 


Barlow  (H  C)  — continued. 

Brief  memoir  of  H.  C.  B.  pamph.  8o.  1861 
The  Young  King  and  Bertrand  de  Born. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 
Barlow  (J)  On  silica  and  some  of  its  appli- 
cations to  the  arts,  pamph,  8o.  Lond.  1854 
Barlow  (P) 

Strength  of  timber,  cast  iron,  malleable 
iron  and  other  materials  ; with  rules 
for  application  in  architecture,  &c. 

8o.  Lond.  1837 

Revised  by  I.  Heather  and  R. 

Willis.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Tables  of  squares,  cubes,  etc. ; from  plates 
of  1840 ; edited  by  A.  De  Morgan. 

8o.  Lond.  1860 
see  Tredgold  (T).  1853 

Barlow  (P  W) 

Observations  on  the  Niagara  Railway 

Suspension  Bridge.  8o.  Lond.  1860 

Lambeth  Bridge.  fo.  Lond.  1860 

Letter  to  the  chairman  and  directors  of 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  on  the 
supply  of  water  to  be  obtained  from 
the  North  Kent  District. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Barnfather  (W)  Observations  accompany- 
ing the  model  of  a wood  bridge, 
erected  at  Alnwick  in  1838. 


MS.  SP.  8 July  1839 

Barozzi  da  Vignola  (G) 

Regola  delli  cinque  ordini  d’architettura. 

4o.  Polog.  1736 
Vignola  illustrato.  fo.  Boma  1770 

Regola  delli  cinque  ordini  d’architettura, 
con  la  nuova  agionta  di  Michel 

’angelo  Buonaroti.  fo.  Boma  

Regies  des  cinq  ordres  d’architecture,  avec 
un  ordre  Dorique  de  Poestum ; le9ons 
elementaires  des  ombres,  by  C.  M. 

De  Lagardette.  4o.  Paris  1786 

V.  ordines  architecture.  4o.  Venet. 

see  Angell  (S).  SP.  1850 

see  Folchi  (C).  1848 

see  Moxon  (J).  1702 

see  Thiollet  (F).  184- 

Barr  (T)  Anglican  church  architecture, 
with  some  remarks  upon  ecclesiastical 
furniture.  12o.  OxfordV&4Q 

Barracks 

by  H.  Iloreau.  

Specification  of  works  ; and  index  of  the 

second  portion,  by  G.  Morgan.  

On  the  accommodation  of ; report  from 

an  official  committee.  fo.  Lond.  1855 


Barrett  (G) 

Description  of  Dr.  Fox’s  patent  mode  of 
constructing  fire  proof  roofs,  floors, 
and  ceilings.  MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1848 

sec  Fox  and  Barrett. 
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Barry  (Sir  C) 

Design  for  houses  of  parliament,  plan  and 

view  of.  From  the  Athenamm.  21  May  1S3G 
Traveller’s  club  house,  by  W.  H.  Leeds.  1839 
, Kemuneration  for  services ; Houses  of 

Parliament,  for  1849,  1856,  1857. 

Architectural  career  of;  by  M.  D. Wyatt. 

SP.  I860 

Notice  historique,  by  J.  J.  Hittorff.  1860 

Barry  (C) 

Description  of  the  mechanical  scaffolding 
used  at  the  new  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, particularly  in  reference  to  the 
three  main  towers  of  the  building. 

SP.  15  June  1857 

Fire-proof  flooring,  Beardmore’s  patent. 

SP.  1 9 Feb.  1849 

Barry  (EM) 

Account  of  the  new  palace  of  West- 
minster, and  the  progress  of  building 
the  same.  SP.  1 Feb.  1858 

Construction  and  re-building  of  the  Eoyal 
Italian  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden. 

SP.  6 Feb.  1860 

Barry  (J) 

Etchings  from  his  original  paintings  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
etc.,  Adelphi.  fo.  Loud.  1808 

Bartels  see  Bauer.  1846 

Barthes  and  Lowell  Catalogue  general  des 
livres  Francais,  Italiens,  Espagnols, 
etc.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Bartholomew  (A)  Specifications  for  practi- 
cal architecture ; essay  on  the 
decline  of  excellence  in  the  structure 
and  in  the  science  of  modern 
English  buildings,  etc.  2nd  edition. 

8o.  Lond.  1846 

Bartlet  (W  H)  Biography  of ; by  J.  Britton.  1855 
Bartoli  (C)  see  Alberti  (L  B).  1726 

Bartoli  (P  S)  see  Santi  Bartoli  (P) . 

Basilica 

Form  of  ancient  basilicas,  by  B.  Burgess. 

SP.  1839 

by  B.  Burgess.  SP.  1853 

by  L.  Canina.  1843 

Basilica  style  of  architecture.  From  the 
Westminster  Beview. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1844 
Basiliken  des  christlichen  Eoms,  by  C.  C. 

J.  Bunsen.  

Bassse  Temple  at ; by  C.  E.  Cockerell.  1S60 
Batalha  Church  of;  by  J.  Murphy.  1836 

Bath 

Abbey  church,  history  of ; by  J.  Britton.  1825 

. Illustrations,  by  J.  Carter.  179S 

Prior  Birde’s  chapel,  by 

E.  Davis.  1834 

Boman  villa  near ; by  H.  E.  Goodridge. 

SP.  183S 


Baths 

Of  the  ancients,  by  A.  Palladio.  17s.' 

Of  the  Eomaus,  by  C.  Cameron.  1775 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  bath  at  Charing  Cross, 

by  W.  Knight.  1831 

Baths  and  washhouses,  by  A.  Ashpitel 

and  J.  Whichcord.  1853 

by  P.  P.  Baly.  1852 

by  G.  A.  Cape,  Jun.  1851 

Suggestions  for  building 

and  fitting-up  parochial  or  borough 
establishments,  etc.  pamph  So.  Lond.  1850 
Batissier  (L)  Histoire  de  Part  monumen- 
tal dans  l’antiquite  et  au  moyen  age  ; 
suivie  d’un  traite  de  la  peinture  sur 
verre.  8o.  Paris  1845 

Bauausfiihrungen  des  Preussischen  Staats 
Fur  den  dienstgebrauch  herausge- 
geben  von  dem  Ministerium  des 
Innern.  Text  2 vols.  plates  4 vols. 

4o.  Perl.  1830-48 

Baudelot  de  Dairval  (C  C)  L’utilite  des 
voyages,  qui  concerne  la  connaissance 
des  medailles,  inscriptions,  statues, 
etc.  2 vols.  in  1.  12o.  Pi 

Baudusson  (M)  Le  rapporteur  exact,  ou 
tables  des  cordes  de  chaque  angle 
depuis  une  minute  jusqu’  a cent 
quatre-vingts  degres  pour  un  rayon 
de  mille  parties  egales.  12o.  Paris  Is  12 
Bauer  ( ) Architektonische  entwiirfe  zu 

pract-und  civil-gebiiuden : entworfen 
von  den  architekten:  by  Bauer,  Bey- 
schlag,  Biirklein,  Collmann,  Langen- 
mantel,  Prott  und  Wasser,  Bartels, 
von  Blotnitzki,  llagemann,  Hesse, 

Jeuch,  Bichard,  Schiener,  Steffen, 
and  Zessos.  2 parts.  fo.  Munch.  Is  46 
Bauzeitimg  see  Allgemeine  Bauzeitang,  etc. 
Bayeux 

Operations  lately  carried  on  at ; bv  G. 

E.  Burnell.'  ' SP.  DGl 

Cathedrale  de;  by  H.  de  Dion  and  L. 

Lasvignes.  1861 

Bazalgette  (J  W) 

Drainage  and  water  supply  of  Kugby. 
Sandgate,  Tottenham,  St.  Thomas's. 

Exeter,  and  Barnard  Castle. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1S54 
Lecture  on  the  main  drainage  of  the 

metropolis.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1857 

Beport  upon  metropolitan  railway  and 

other  schemes  So.  Lond.  1SC>4 

see  Drainage,  Sewers,  etc. 

White’s  patent  tension.  MS.  SP.  1S44 

To  resist  pressure  and  impact,  by  K. 

Adams.  MS.  1831 

Laminated,  by  J.  Martin.  MS.  1837 

And  girders,  etc.  by  W . Turnbull. 
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Beamont  (W) 

Tour  in  France.  80.  Newton  I860 

Fine  art  as  a branch  of  academic  study. 

pamph.  80.  Camb.  1868 
Castra  Borealia,  see  Antiquarius. 

Beardmore  (N) 

Mode  of  constructing  iron  fire-proof 

flooring,  patented  by.  MS.  SP.  1849 
Fire  proof  llooring,  by  0.  Barry,  Jun. 

'MS.  SP.  1849 

Beaufort  (F)  Karamania  ; or  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity. 2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1818 

Beaumont  (A)  Hints  for  preventing  damage 
by  fire  in  the  construction  and  warm- 
'll' buildings.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 
Beauty  A nalysis  of ; by  AV.  Iiogarth.  1810 

Beauty  in  Architecture 

Music  of  the  eye,  etc.  by  P.  Legh.  

\rc  synchronism  and  uniformity  essential 


to;  by  J. AN  .Pap worth.  Prize  essay.  MS.  1843 

by  E.  Chamberlain. 

Prize  essay.  MS.  SP.  1843 
bj  J.  W.  Pap  worth.  SP.  1857 

Beauty  in  Art 

bv  J.  Fergusson.  1849 

Essa\  on  ; by  B.  Topffer.  1848 

Beauvais  Remarks  on  the  cathedral  of ; by 

E.  I' Anson.  SP.  1851 

Beaux  Arts  see  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Beazley  (S)  Jun.  Gothic  architecture;  see 

London  Architectural  Society.  1806 

Becchio  (A)  Sepulchral  monuments,  by 

F.  M.  Tosi  and  A.  Becchio.  1842 


Bechi  i G)  Mf- moire  incdite  ainsi  quo  le  plan 
d un  theatre  excave  a Posilipo. 

MS.  fo.  Napoli  1843 

Bedford  (Duke  of) 

< 'ttages  on  his  Bedfordshire  estate. 

4o.  Lond.  1849 
ittage  building  on  the  Bedford 

1 11  Hartshome.  1850 

Bedfordshire 

Ecclesiastical,  etc.  Topography  of 
England. 

•rr  Architectural  Societies. 

Bee  Architecture  of  the  honey  bee,  by  S. 

8mirke.  SP.  1853 

Beejapore 

\rr  hi  tectum!  splendour  of  the  city;  and 
Muhatmned'H  tomb,  by  J.  Fergusson. 

SP.  1854 

1 Vinci  rial  buildings  at;  published  for  tho 
Hon.  Host  India  Company,  with 
ihotogrnnhs  of  drawings,  by  Capt. 
lart  ana  others  fo.  Loud.  L859 

Bchnes  (W)  Nelson  testimonial  ; a letter 
to  the  appointed  to  select 

» design.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 


Beke  (C  T) 

On  the  alluvia  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldma. 

pamph.  8o.  1839 

Enquiry  into  A.  d’Abbadie’s  journey  to 
Kaffa,  1843  and  1844,  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  Nile. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1851 
Summary  of  the  recent  Nilotic  discovery. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Belgium 

Arrangement  of  the  fronts  of  houses  in  ; 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1843 

Ancient  monuments  of;  by  L.  Haghe  and 

0.  Delepierre.  1845 

Architectural  grandeur,  by  C.  AVild.  1837 

Building  stones  in ; by  L.  Serrure.  SP.  1839 
Buildings  in;  by  Gf.  Godwin.  1843 

Restauration  des  monuments  publics,  by 

AV\  H.  J.  AVbaleP  1862 

Belidor  (B)  La  science  des  Ingenieurs 
dans  la  conduite  des  travaux  de 
fortifications  et  d’architecture  civile. 

4o.  Laris  1729 

Bell  (Janies) 

Adaptation  and  modification  of  the  orders 
of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  and 
moderns.  Prize  essay.  MS.  SP.  22  Mar.  1847 
Remains  of  the  architecture  of  the 

Roman  provinces.  SP.  4 Nov.  1850 

Bell  (John)  British  sculpture  in  connec- 
tion with  the  department  of  science 
and  art  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

Application  of  the  entasis  to  the  obelisk. 

SP.  31  May  1858 

Geometrical  treatment  of  sculpture. 

SP.  13  Dec.  1858 

Composite  vital  forms  and  creatures  of  art, 
in  relation  to  architecture,  etc.  and 
as  symbols.  SP.  28  Mar  1859 

Compositions  from  morning  and  evening 

prayer.  4o.  Lond.  1844 

Bell  (J  A)  Letter  to  Lord  Parnborough, 
on  the  expediency  of  having  a char- 
tered society  for  the  advancement 
and  protection  of  architecture. 

pamph.  8o.  Birm.  1834 
Bell  (R)  Objections  to  Mr.  Bazalgette’s 
scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 

Belli  (0)  Scritture  inedite  di ; by  A.  Magrini.  1847 
Belli  (P)  Arita,  etc.,  by  S.  Betti.  1833 

Bellori  (T  P) 

Fragmenta  vestigii  veteris  Romm  ex 
Lapidibus  Farnesianis  nunc  primum 
in  lucem  edita  cum  notis.  fo.  Boma  1673 
Luccrna)  veterum  sepulchrales  iconicm,  ex 
cavcrnis  Romm  subterraneis  collectm, 
by  P.  Santi  Bartoli  and  T.  P.  Bellori.  1702 
Bells  and  Bell  Machinery 
by  AV.  L.  Baker. 


SP.  1855 
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Bells  and  Bell  Machinery— continued. 
by  C.  H.  Smith,  and  discussions. 

SP.  14,  28  Jan. ; 11  Feb.  1856 
Bell  ringing,  by  H.  T.  Ellacombe.  SP.  1863 
Belfries  and  ringers,  by  H.  T.  Ellacombe.  1861 
Bence  ( ) Itineraire  pittoresque  de  Borne, 

by  L.  F.  Cassas  and  Bence.  1813 

Bengal  Presidency  Public  works  in  ; by  G. 

B.  Tremenheere.  1858 

Benhams  and  Fronde  Trade  patterns  of  cop- 
per, brass  and  zinc  works,  pamph.  8o.  

Bentham  (Rev  J)  see  Warton  and  others.  1800 
Beresford  Hope  see  Hope  (A  J B B). 

Berkshire  see  Ecclesiastical  etc.,  Topo- 
graphy of  England. 

Berlin 

Architektonische  mittheilungen,  by  C.  T. 

Ottmer.  

Cost  of  certain  works,  by  P.  C.  W.  Beuth 

SP.  1840 

Krankenkaus,  by  T.  Stein.  1850 

Das  neue  museum,  by  A.  Stiller.  1850-62 

see  Banansfiihrimgen,  etc. 

Berlin 

Architekten  Verein 

Statuten  gestiftet  im  jahre  1824.  4o.  

NotizBlatt,  1833-35,1838-39.  4o.  Potsdam 

Architektoniscbes  album,  eine  sammlung 
von  bau  entwiirfen  mit  besonderer 
beriicksichtigung  der  details  und 
constructionen ; redigirt  vom  archi- 
tekten verein  zu  Berlin  durch  Stiller, 
Knoblauch,  Salzenberg,  Strack, 

Bunge,  und  Schadow.  Parts  1 to  9. 

fo.  Potsdam  1838-42 
Architektonische  entwurfe  aus  der  samm- 
lung. Parts  i and  ii.  fo.  Berl.  1833-35 
Part  iv.  fo.  Potsdam  1842 

Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Kiinste 
Yerzeichniss  der  werke  levender  klinstler. 

12o.  Berlin  1 836 

Koniglich  Prenssischen  Ober-Bau-Depu- 
tation  Entwurfe  zu  kirchen,  pfarr- 
u.  schul-hausern  zum  amtlichen  ge- 
brauche  bearbeitet  und  herausgebe- 
ben.  Parts  i,  ii,  and  vii  to  xiii. 

fo.  Potsdam  1844-52 
Konigl.  Technischen  Deputation  fur 
Gewerbe  Vorbilder  fur  fabrikanten 
und  handwerker.  Text  4o.  Plates 
2 vols.  fo.  Berl.  1821-37 

Bernan  (W)  Warming  and  ventilating. 

2 vols.  12o.  Bond.  1845 

Bernhardt  (F  A) 

Questions  relating  to  fire  in  general,  the 
draught  of  smoke  and  the  saving  of 
fuel.  pamph.  8o.  Bond.  1835 

Warming  and  airing  buildings ; founded 
upon  certain  principles  of  natural 
philosophy.  pamph.  8o.  Berlin  1835 


Bernini  (G  L)  Memoir  of;  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  . SP.  IS42 

Berti  (G  F)  Cenni  storico  artistici  per 
servire  di  guida  ed  illustrazione  alia 
insigne  basilica  di  S.  Miniato  al 
Monte.  8o.  TRrenu  1860 

Bertin  (D)  see  Vitruvius.  1565 

Bertini  (A)  Projet  de  reunion  du  Louvre 

avec  les  Tuileries.  8o.  Bond. 

Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club 

Proceedings  and  annual  addressee.  8o.  1861 

Brinkburn  priory,  by  F.  B.  Wilson.  

Melrose  abbey,  by  J.  Stuart.  

Bethell  (J)  Specification  for  rendering  wood, 
cork,  etc.  more  durable. 

pamph.  4o.  I^ond.  1S57 

Beton 

Employment  of ; by  G.  Bennie.  1S5S 

Beton  agglomeres  ; by  F.  Coignet.  Is62 

Betti  (S)  Notizie  intorno  e alia  vita  e alle 

opere  di  P.  Belli,  pamph.  8 o.  Roma  1888 
Bettoli  (A  I E N)  Principal  monumenti 

di  Parma,  by  P.  Toschi  and  A.  Bettoli.  1824 

Beuth  (P  C W) 

Cost  of  certain  public  buildings  erected  in 

Berlin.  S P.  13  J uly  1840 

Vorlege-Blatter  fur  Baumeister.  text  4o. 

plates  fo.  Berlin  1844 
Memoir  of.  MS.  incomplt te.  Is  16 

Beysclilag  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Bianchi  (L)  Le  due  Sicilie,  by  C’.  Cuciniello 

and  L.  Bianchi.  

Bianchi  (P)  see  Re  (L)  1812 

Bidder  (G  P)  Address  on  his  election  as 
president  of  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. pamph.  So.  Bond,  i860 

Bidder  (G  P)  Jun.  National  defences. 

8o.  Bond.  1861 

Biddestone,  Wiltshire  ; the  church  of  St. 

Peter;  by  T.  L.  Walker.  1S38 

Bielefeld  (C  F) 

Gothic  ornaments,  executed  in  papier 

mache.  4o.  Bond.  1835 

Patent  Wood  or  Fibrous  Slab  Company 

(limited).  pamph.  8o.  Bond.  1858 

Biet  (J  E)  see  Gourlier  (C).  1S25-50 

Billings  (R  W) 

Plan  and  decoration  of  the  Temple  church, 
particularly  with  regard  to  their 
typical  signification  in  reference  to 
the  doctrines,  customs,  etc.  ot  the 
knights  Templars.  SI’.  28  A pi  1888 

Architectural  illustrations,  etc.  ot  the 

Temple  church,  London.  4o.  Bond.  1"  G 
Practical  observations  on  the  mod 

striking  gothic  tracery.  SP.  9 Jan.  1 > 43 
Church  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Ketter- 
ing, Northampton.  SP.  22  .Tau.  1^44 

Description  of  S. Pratt’s  carving  machine. 

SP.  10  Mar.  1 
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Billings  (R  W)  — continued. 

I,  im.-trir  ti-M.vr;  of  Brancepeth  church, 

Durham.  4o.  Lond.  1845 

Baronial  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
Scotland  illustrated.  4 vols. 

4o.  Edinb.  Sf  Lond.  1847-52 
Vncient  architecture  of  Scotland. 

SP.  3 April  1848 

SP.  3 Dec.  1849 

SP.  27  Jan.  1851 

Infinity  of  geometric  design  as  regards 

SP.  4 Dec.  1848 

Infinity  of  geometric  design  exemplified. 

4o.  Lond.  1849 

Power  of  form  applied  to  geometric 

tracery.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Billington  <J)  Architectural  director;  being 
a guide  to  builders,  etc.  2nd  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1834 

Bills  of  Mortality  Burial  places ; returns. 

fo.  Lond.  1834 


Biography  see  Lives. 

Bioul  i dc  i st  '■  Vitruvius.  1816 

Birkbeck  (G)  P reservation  of  timber  by 
K van’s  patent  for  preventing  dry 
rot.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1835 

Birmingham  Competition  for  free  grammar 

K)l.  1832 

Bitumen  and  petroleum  of  Trinidad,  by  the 

I! irl  ox  Dundonald.  1837 

B1  W Hi  1 . 1 1 - tvs  to  eminent  anti- 
quaries on  the  primitive  site  of  Homan 
London  ; its  roads,  etc.  (jorio.  print.') 

8o.  Lond.  1860 

Blackburn  (E  L)  Crosby  Place,  London. 

8o.  Lond.  1843 

Blair  ( E A)  Restoration  of  the  temple  of 

1 1 . kthens.  SB.  15  Jan.  1838 

Blair  f J » Chronology  and  history  of  the 
creaf  ion  to  the  year 
"t  <’hrist,  1758,  illustrated  in  fifty- 

fo.  Lond.  1756 

Blake  (J)  Descriptive  particulars  of  the 
remains  of  Kileonncl  abbev,  Ireland. 

SP.  22  Mar.  1858 

Blanchard  ( ) Porte  principale  du  Bap- 

ti»t<*rcde  Florence,  pnr  L.  Ghiberti. 

fo.  Paris 

Blaahfleld  (J  M> 

1 1 1 *tory  and  nmnufncture  of  ancient  and 
modem  terra  cotta,  and  of  its  uses  in 
decoration.  8o.  Lond. 

Se’-Ttion  of  vases,  statues,  busts,  etc. 

from  terra  cotta.  4o.  Ixtnd. 

< atalogue  of  fire  hundred  articles  made 

of  patent  term  cotta.  So.  Ijond. 

B.avignac  i J D)  I listnirc  do  l’architccturc 
saerr**  du  IN’**  au  X**  siecle,  dans 
le  anriens  ev«'ches  do  Geneve,  Lnu- 
nanne.  et  Sion.  8o.  plates  fo.  Leipzig  1853 


1855 

1857 


Blenheim  Castle 

An  account  of  the  rooms,  apartments  and 

offices.  copied  from  MS.  1706 

Bill  for  building  the  column  in  the  park. 

copied  from  MS.  (1727-29) 
Bloem  (H)  Een  constich  boeck  van  de  vijf 
columnen  van  architecture  te  weten 
Tuscana,  Dorica,  Ionica,  Corinthia, 
ende  Composita.  fo.  Amst.  1598 

Blois  Account  of  the  palace  of ; by  J.  G. 

Crace.  SP,  1847 

Blondel  (F)  Cours  d’arcbitecture  enseigne 
dans  l’Academie  Eoyale  d’archi- 
tecture.  2 vols.  fo.  Paris  1675 

Blondel  (J  F) 

Distribution  des  maisons  de  plaisance,  et 
de  la  decoration  des  edifices  en 
generale.  2 vols.  4o.  Paris  1737 

Cours  d’architecture,  ou  trait e de  la 
decoration,  distribution  et  construc- 
tion des  batiments.  Text  6 vols.  8o. 

plates  6 vols  in  3.  8o.  Paris  1771-7 

Blore  (E)  Monumental  remains  of  Great 

Britain.  4o.  Lond.  1826 

Blore  (J) 

Ancient  architecture  of  England,  its  pro- 
gress and  applicability  to  modern 
purposes.  MS.  1834 

History  of  the  English  school  of  gothic 

architecture.  MS.  SP.  4 & 18  Dec.  1837 
Blotnitzki  (von)  see  Bauer.  1846 

Blouet  (G  A) 

Penitenciers  des  Etats-unis,  by  Demetz 

and  G.  A.  Blouet.  1837 

Niagara  Ealls,  sketched  from  nature  in 

1837.  Eng.  and  Er.  text.  fo.  Paris  1838 
Projets  de  prisons  departmentales. 

fo.  Paris  1841 

Projet  de  prison  cellulaire  pour  585  con- 
damnes,  precede  d’observations  sur  le 
systeme  penitentiaire.  fo.  Paris  1843 

Traite  theorique  et  pratique  sur  l’art 
de  batir,  by  J.  Eondelet;  supple- 
ment. 1847-48 

Paroles  prononcees  sur  la  tombe,  by  M. 

Godeboeuf.  pamph.  4o.  Paris 

Discours  prononces  aux  funerailles,  by 
M.M.  Eaoul-Eochette,  Dumont  et 
Caristie.  1853 

Sa  vie  et  scs  travaux,  by  A.  Lance. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1854 

fitude,  by  A.  Ilermant.  8o.  Paris  1857 

Bloxam  (M  H)  Principles  of  gothic  eccle- 
siastical architecture ; explanation  of 
technical  terms,  and  a centenary  of 
ancient  terms.  12o.  Lond.  1849 

Bogan  (Z)  Archmologiae  Attic®,  by  F.  Eous 

and  Z.  Bogan.  1670 

Bogs  of  Ireland  Eeports  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 4 vols.  fo.  Zoftd.1812-19 
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Bohn  (H  G) 

Catalogue  of  books  (The  guinea). 

80.  Lond.  1841 

7 7 vol.  i.  8o.  Lond.  1847 

Boisseree  (S)  Histoire  et  description  de  la 
cathedrale  de  Cologne.  New  edit, 
plates  large  fo.  text  4o.  Munich  1843 

Bologna  Dell’  arti  e dei  principali  artisti 
di  pitfura,  scultura  e architettura  in 
Bologna.  pamph.  Bologna  18G2 

Bombay  see  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Bonanni  (D  G)  and  Mirabella  (D  V)  Delle 
anticbe  Siracuse,  etc.  2 vols. 

fo.  Palermo  1717 

Bonanni  (P)  Templi  vaticani  historia. 

fo.  Poma  1696 

Bondone  (A)  called  Giotto  Tower  at  Flo- 
rence, by  L.  Bunge.  1853 

Boni  (A)  and  Co.  Album  di  decorazioni 

esoguite  in  terra  cotta.  4o.  Milano  1864 
Bonomi  (J)  the  elder  Biographical  notice 

of.  MS.  

Bonomi  (J) 

Obelisk  of  Materiah ; and  model  of  a me- 
dallion of  HerMajesty.MS.SP.  15  Jan.  1838 
Similarity  between  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  pyramids  of  Bgypt. 

MS.  SP.  27  June  1842 
Magnitude  of  some  ancient  and  modern 

cities.  SP.  25  J uly  1842 

Gallery  of  Egyptian  antiquities ; by 

E.  Arundale  and  J.  Bonomi.  1842 

Nineveh  and  its  palaces : the  discoveries 
of  Botta  and  Layard  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

3rd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Handbook  of  the  Egyptian  Court,  by 

O.  Jones  and  J.  Bonomi  1854 

Proportions  of  the  human  figure. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 
Greek  canon  of  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  quoted  by  Vitruvius. 

SP.  29  Nov.1858 

Catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  museum  of  Hartwell  House. 

4o.  Lond.  1858 

see  Sharpe  (S).  1849 

Boodrum  see  Halicarnassus. 

Borde  (A  de  la)  seeLaborde  (A  de). 

Bordeaux  Salle  des  spectacles,  by  Louis..  1782 

Boring  Well-digging,  etc.  by  J.  G.  Swin- 
dell. 1849 

Boroughs 

Improvement  of ; report  from  select  com- 
mittee. fo.  Lond.  1842 

A bill  for  the  improvement  of  certain 

boroughs.  fo.  Lond.  1S52 

Borsato  (G) 

MSS.  of  Vitruvius  in  the  library  of 

Venice.  SP.  6 June  1836 


Borsato  (G) — continued. 

Costruzion  dei  terrazzi.  MS.  Ven. 

Opera  ornamentale  di ; con  cenni  storici 
dell’ ornato  decorative  Italiano  di  G. 
Vallardi.  fo.  Afflon  1881 

■ Tavolo  d’aggiunta.  fo.  Venezia  ISIS 

Bosc-D’Antic 

Uiuvres  de,  contenant  plusieurs  memo  ires 
sur  Part  de  la  verrerie,  sur  la  faicn- 
cerie  la  poterie,  etc.  2 vols.  12o.  P 
Bostock  (J)  Natural  history,  by  Pliny.  1 856 
Botany 

Architectural,  considered  in  reference  to 

the  arts  of  design ; by  W H.  Jlarvov.  1840 

by  W.  P.  Griffith  1S52 

by  J.  K.  Colling.  SP.  1858 

Botfield  (B) 

Catalogue  of  pictures  in  his  possession  at 

Norton  Hall.  8o.  Lond.  184 

Bouchet  (J)  and  Raoul-Rochette 

La  villa  Pia,  des  jardins  du  Vatican,  archi- 
tecture de  P.  Ligorio,  avec  une  notice 
historique  sur  l’auteur  de  ce  monu- 
ment. fo.  Paris  1837 

Bouillart  (J)  Histoire  de  l’abbaye  royale 

de  S Germain  des  Prez.  fo.  Paris  1721 
Boulencourt  le  Jeune  (de)  Description 
generale  de  l’hostel  royal  des  Inva- 
lides,  etabli  par  Louis  le  Grand. 

fo.  Paris  1683 

Boulnois  (W  A) 

Drainage  of  buildings  and  streets  in  the 
Metropolis. 

SP.  20  March,  3 April,  15  May,  1854 
Foundation  of  some  of  the  Metropolitan 
bridges  in  the  river  Thames. 

SP.  30Nov.lS57 

Boulogne-sur-Mer  Palais  de  justice,  by  M. 

Epellet.  1853 

Boult  (J)  Notes  of  evidence  on  the  Metro- 
polis water  supply.  pamph.  So.  Liverp.  D53 
Bourges  Eglise  de  ; by  J.  L.  Bomelot.  1S21 
Bourgoyne  (Sir  J)  Blasting  and  quarrying 

of  stone.  12o.  Lond.  i860 

Boutell  (C) 

Monumental  brasses  of  England. 

8o.  Lond.  1849 
Heraldry,  historical  and  popular. 

8o.  Lond.  1S63 

Bowdler  Memorial  S.  Bartholomew  church. 

Sydenham.  4o.  L aid.  Do'' 

Boxgrove  Sussex.  Priory  of;  by  J.  L.  Petit.  1861 
Boyd  and  Chapman  Ventilation:  its  neces- 
sity to  health,  etc.  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Boyle  (Hon.  R)  Experiments  and  conside- 
rations touching  colors.  So.  Lond.  1604 

Bracebridge  (C  H)  Memorandum  respect- 
ing some  fragments  with  colour  re- 
cently discovered  at  Athens. 

MS.  SP.  24  July  1S37 
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Bradley  (J  W) 

Manual  of  illumination.  12o.  Lond.  1861 

Braidwood  (J ) Fire-proof  buildings. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1850 
Bramah  (T)  Warming  and  ventilating,  by 

'1'.  Tredgold  and  T.  Bramah.  1836 

!:  h Lock  Controversy.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Branca  (G)  Manuale  di  architettura. 

12o.  Roma  1718 

Brancepeth  Durham.  Church  at ; by  R.  W. 

Billings.  1845 

Branchidae  Discoveries  at ; by  C.  T.  New- 
ton and  B.  P.  Pullan.  1862-3 

Braude  (W  T)  Outliues  of  geology. 

8o.  Lond.  1817 

Brandon  (R  and  J A) 

Parish  churches ; views  of  English  eccle- 
siastical structures  ; plans  and  de- 
scription. 8o.  Lond.  1848 

Vnalysis  of  gothic  architecture,  with  re- 
marks on  the  several  details  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical ediGce.  2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1849 
( )peu  timber  roofs  of  the  middle  ages. 

4o.  Lond.  1850 

Brard  (C  P) 

Traitc  des  pierres  precieuses,  des  por- 
phyres,  granits,  marbres,  albfitres  et 
autres  roches.  2 vols.  8o.  Paris  1808 
Kapport  fait  a la  Societe  d’encouragement 
pour  1’ Industrie  National,  sur  le  pro- 
cede  propose  par  C.  P.  Brard,  pourre- 
connaitre  iminediatement  les  pierres 
qui  ne  peuvent  resister  a la  gelee,  etc. 
by  Vicomte  Herecart  de  Thury. 

4o.  Paris  1824 

Brasses  (Monumental)  sec  Sepulchral  Me- 
morials ; see  Tombs. 

Braun  (E)  and  Gruner  (L) 

S .mens  of  ornamental  art.  fo.  Lond.  1850 

Explanatory  text  and 

additional  plates  to  ; 4o.  Lond.  1850 

Brayley  ( E W ) 

\ inter  boose  belonging  to  the 

abbey  church  of  Westminster. 

pamph. 

Description  of  the  monuments  of  C.  J. 

Fox  and  S.  Percival,  in  Westminster 

abbey.  pamph.  

Christ  Church,  Hants,  by  B.  Ferrey  and 

B m BvaTley.  is:m 

Westminster  abbey,  by  J.  P.  Neale  and 

B.  W Brayley.  isis--j:>, 

io.  .1.  Britton.  1854 

Brr  Graphic  and  rfistorical  Illustrator. 

4o.  Lond.  1834 

Brayley  ( E W ) and  Britton  ( J)  II  istory  of  the 
ancient  palace  and  late  houses  of  Par- 
liament nt  Westminster.  Ho.  Lond.  183G 
Brayley  (E  W)  Jun.  I wo  lectures  on  stone 

lor  the  hou*<**  of  Parliament.  MS.  1840 


Brees  (S  C) 

Railway  practice : working  plans  and 
practical  details  of  construction  in 
the  public  works.  1st  series.  2 vols. 

4o  Lond.  1837 

■ 2nd  series.  4o.  Lond.  1840 

— plates,  fo. 

3rd  series.  4o.  Lond.  1847 

Glossary  of  civil  engineering,  comprising 
its  theory  and  modern  practice. 

1st  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1841 

Brescia  Museo  Bresciano,  by  G.  Saleri.  1838 
Bretez  (L)  Plan  de  Paris,  commence  l’annee 
1734,  acheve  de  graver  en  1739. 

Breton  (E)  Temple  of  Yesta  at  Tivoli; 

translated  from  J.  Gailhabaud.  4o. 

Brettingham  (M)  Plans,  etc.  of  Holkham, 

in  Norfolk.  1st  edit.  fo.  Lond.  1761 
Brickmaking  Company ; see  Liverpool, 

etc.  1857 

Bricks 

Duties  paid  during  1848.  SP.  7 Mar.  1849 
Hollow ; used  in  ceiling  at  Liverpool,  by 

R.  Rawlinson.  MS.  1849 

Manufacture  of;  by  E.  Dobson.  1850 

by  machinery,  by  — Cot- 

tarn.  SP.  1839 

Memoranda  relating  to  their  manufacture. 

MS.  1849 

Moulded  ; in  Normandy,  by  W.  Bromet. 

MS.  SP.  1846 

History  and  manufacture  of;  by  S.  J. 

Nicholl.  Prize  essay.  MS.  1846 

History  and  manufacture  of ; by  T.  Wor- 
thington. Prize  essay.  MS.  SP.  1846 
Specifications  relating  to  patents,  by  T. 

R.  Smith.  1862 

Brickwork 

Brick-bond,  observations  on ; by  G. 

Saunders.  1805 

— by  W.  W.  Pocock.  SP.  1839 

Brickwork  constructions,  method  of  bind- 
ing, by  M.  I.  Brunei.  SP.  1836 

Brick  and  marble  architecture  in  Italy  in 

the  middle  ages,  by  G.  E.  Street.  1855 

Expansion  of;  by  E.  M.  Foxhall.  SP.  1845 
Medimval ; of  North  West  of  Germany, 

etc.,  by  C.  Fowler,  Jun.  SP.  1850 

Mode  of  ventilating ; by  E.  Merrell. 

MS.  SP.  1848 

Mosaik  aus  backsteinen,  by  J.  C.  von 

Lassaulx.  1839 

Ornamental ; and  architecture  of  Western 
Flanders,  etc.,  by  R.  D.  Chantrell. 

MS.  SP.  1856 

Outline  of  a course  of  practical  architec- 
ture, etc.,  by  C.  W.  Pasley.  1826 

Strain  and  expansion  of;  by  AY.  Hawkes. 

SP.  1861 

Vorlegeblatter,  by  G.  Stier.  1844 
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Bridge 

At  Alnwick,  by  M.  Barnfather.  MS.  SP. 
Over  the  Calder ; fall  of,  by  P.  Legh.  SP. 
At  Ealshope,  failure  of;  by  J.  and  T.  Smith. 

MS.  SP. 

Near  Glasgow,  of  iron,  by  A.  Thomson. 

MS.  SP. 

At  Hampton  Court,  by  C.  Parker. 

. • - . MS.  SP. 

At  Limerick,  failure  of. 

Old  and  New  London ; professional 
survey  of.  pamph.  80.  Lond. 

Old  and  New  London  ; by  G.  Cooke. 

Over  the  Moine,  by  W.  Bromet  SP. 
Over  the  Tweed,  at  Asbiesteel,  by  J.  and 
T.  Smith.  SP. 

At  Niagara  ; and  at  Lambeth,  by  P.  W. 
Barlow. 

Westminster  (New)  ; by  E.  Hall. 

— — Report  of  select  committee. 

Bridge  Building 
by  E.  Cresy. 
by  Pitrou. 
by  G.  Semple, 
by  C.  C.  Schramm, 
by  J.  White  and  T.  E.  Pritchard. 

Bridge  building  of  large  span,  by  M.  I. 

Brunei.  SP. 

Method  of  forming  a foundation  for  a 
stone  bridge  by  means  of  inverted 
groin  arches  on  a sandy  or  soft  soil, 
etc.  MS. 

Bridges 

Bridge  piers,  by  W.  Hosking.  SP. 

Bridges  and  viaducts  of  the  present  day, 
by  J.  Clayton.  OT 

Bridges  and  vaults ; principles  of ; 

S.  Ware. 

Conway  and  Britannia,  tubular;  by 
Cowper. 

Designs  for  stone  and  timber ; by 
Swan. 

Essays  on,  by  W.  Hosking. 

Framing  applicable  to  ; by  — Laves. 
Improvements  in,  by  I.  Town. 

London,  Westminster,  and  foreign;  by 
N.  Hawksmoor. 

Oblique  ; by  G.  W.  Buck. 

Piers  of  ; by  F.  W.  Conrad.  MS.  SP. 
Suspension  ; by  J.  and  T.  Smith.  SP. 
Thames ; and  Metropolitan  communi- 
cations, by  E.  Hall. 

-,  Foundations  of;  by  W.  A.  Boul- 


1830 
1836 

1839 

1849 

1844 

1841 

1831 
1833 
1844 

1848 

1860 

1856 

1856 

1839 

1756 

1780 

1735 

1832 

1836 


SP. 

E. 

A. 


1842 

1856 

1822 


1851 


1841-42 
SP.  1840 
1839 


1736 

1839 

1850 

1836 

1857 


SP.  1857 


nois. 

Bridgens  (R)  Sefton  church;  with  part  of 

the  interior  decoration.  fo.  Lond.  1S22 
Brighton  Terminus  Specification  of  works 
for  ; by  D.  Mocatta.  MS 

Brinkburn  Northumberland.  Notice  of 

priorv  of;  by  F.  R.  Wilson.  1859 


MS. 


Brisson  ( ) Thcorie  dea  ombres  et  do  la 

perspective.  4 0.  P ',7 

Bristol 

Antiquities  of ; by  J.  Skelton.  

History  of;  bv  .1.  Lorry  and  J.  Evans.  1S1G 
Cathedral  church,  by  .J.  Britton. 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe  church,  by  .1.  Britton.  1813 

Mouldings  of  door  and  tower 

pier,  by  B.  Willis.  SP.  Fit 

Report  on ; by  J.  Britton  and 

W.  Hosking.  SP.  1842 

Sixteen  years  doings  in  the 

restoration  of.  pamph.  So.  Bristol  1858 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Architec- 
tural Society 

Report  of  a general  meeting,  pamph.  So.  1-12 

Reports  for  1845  to  1850.  pamphs.8o. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects 
Rules  established  April  3,  1850. 

Report  for  1851.  Bye-laws  and  regula- 
tions. List  of  members. 

Report  for  1852. 

Office-bearers  for  1863-64. 

British  Almanack  and  companion  for  1833 

and  1856.  So. 

British  Archaeological  Association 

Report  of  special  general  meeting;  by 

A.  J.  Dunkin.  1845 

Collectanea  archseologica.  Yol.  i part  i. 

4o.  Lond.  1SG1 

see  Archaeological  Institute. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  Report  of  the  first  and 
second  meetings  at  York  in  1831, 
and  at  Oxford  in  1S32.  So.  Lond.  1 
British  Museum  (Trustees  of  the) 

Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and 
Branchidae,  by  C.  T.  Newton,  and 
R.  P.  Pullan.  Text  parts  i and  ii,  4o.; 
plates  vol.  i.  fo. Lond. 1862-63 

Collection  of  ancient  terra-cottas. 

4o.  Lond.  1S10 

Collection  of  ancient  marbles.  11  parts. 

4o.Zo«d.l912-62 

see  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
see  London. 

Brittany  Promenade  archeologique,  by 

A.  de  Caumont.  1S"Q 

Britton  (J) 

Architectural  antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 

5 vols.  4o.Zom/ 1S07  23 

Redclifie  church,  Bristol.  So.  Load.  1813 

Cathedral  antiquities,  via.  Peterborough 

1S28.  Gloucester  1829.  Salisbury 
1S14.  Winchester  1817.  Norwich 
1816.  Lichfield  1820.  Oxford  1S21. 

Wells  1821.  Exeter  1826.  Bristol 
1S30.  Hereford  1831.  Y oreester 
1835.  York  1819.  Canterbury  1821. 

6 vols  4o.Zoh</.1S14-35 
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Britton  (J) — continued. 

Norwich  cathedral  church.  80.  Lond.  1817 
Hath  abbey  church.  80.  Lond.  1825 

Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  topographical,  his- 
torical and  descriptive  sketches. 

Yol.  iii  only.  So.  Lond.  1825 

Union  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting;  account  of  the  house  and 
galleries  of  J.  Soane.  4o.  Lond.  1827 
Normandy,  by  A.  Pugin,  J.  Britton,  and 

J.  Le  Keux.  1828 

Picturesque  views  of  English  cities. 

4o.  Lond.  1830 

Sketches  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  the 

Calverley  estate,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1832 
Brief  memoir  of  Sir  J.  Soane.  4o.  Lond.  1834 
Memoir  of  Sir  J.  Wvatville.  4o.  Land.  1834 
Style  of  domestic  architecture  prevalent 
in  England  from  Edward  1Y.  to 
James  I.  SP.  27  July  1835 

Testimonies  of  friendship;  specimens  of 
English  graphic  art,  (introduction 
only).  patnph.  8o.  Chiswick  1836 

Palace  of  Westminster,  by  E.  W.  Brayley 

and  •! . Britton.  1836 

Application  of  the  style  and  character 
of  monastic  architecture  to  modern 
mansions,  with  reference  to  Tod- 
dington.  SP.  19  Dec.1836 

K»sav  on  life,  writings,  and  graphic  works 

J Outer.  s L\  13  Feb.  1837 

Architecture  and  restorations  of  the  chan- 
cel of  Stratford-upon-Avon  church. 

SP.  12  June  1837 

Caasiobury  Park,  Hertfordshire. 

fo.  Lond.  1837 

' ■ r c h of  Lincoln,  bv  Wild. 

2nd  edition,  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections. 4o.  Lond.  1S37 

bes  and  porticoes  SI*.  9 April  1838 
Dictionary  ot  architecture  and  arclncology 

o I the  middle  ages.  4o.  Lond.  1S38 
( 1 ' era  hi  re.  lo.  Lond.  1840 

i 1 • ' r ■ ■ and  peculiar  archi- 

tectural characteristics  of  the  south 
porch,  Malmsburv  abbey  church; 
with  notices  of  other  remarkable 

SP.  L2Junel848 

Design,  construction  and  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  fragment  of 
the  collegiate  church  at  Roslvn, 

8 1 1 2 J an.  L846 

Uatalogue  of  tho  fourth  portion  of  his 

patnph.  8o.  Lond.  1816 
Cathedral  ch  ’ Wells.  L2o.  Zand  1847 
M ctnoir  o f If.  Hatcher.  8o.  Lond.  1847 

Tie  authomhit)  of  the  lettcni  of  Junius 
clu« : Uti'd,  including  a memoir  of 
Licut.-Col.  1.  Bam*,  M.P. 

patnph.  8o.  land.  1848 


Britton  (J) — continued. 

Observations  on  church  towers  and  spires 

of  the  mediaeval  period.  SP.  8 April  1850 
Brief  memoir  of  E.W.  Brayley.  12o.  Lond.  1855 
Brief  memoir  of  E.  J.  Willson. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1855 
Brief  biography  of  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1855 
Brief  notices  of  T.  Cubitt.  12o.  Lond.  1856 
On  the  prescribed  styles ; a letter  to  the 

Morning  Chronicle.  

Memoir  of;  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  SP.  1857 

see  Godwin  (G)  and  Britton  (J). 

Britton  (J)  and  Hosking  (W)  Report  as  to 
restoration  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
church,  Bristol.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1842 
Britton  (J)  and  Pugin  (A) 

Illustrations  of  the  public  buildings  of 
London,  with  accounts  of  each 
edifice.  2 vols.  8o. Lond.  1825-28 

Supplement,  by  W.  H.  Leeds.  1838 

Britton  Testimonial  Account  of  a public 
dinner  given  to  J.  Britton,  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  Richmond.  8o.  Lond.  1846 
Brixworth  Church,  Northamptonshire,  by 

E.  Roberts.  [1863] 

Brockedon  (W) 

Illustrations  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

2 vols.  4o.Zowe?.1828-29 

see  Roberts  (D). 

Bromet  (W) 

Bridge  over  the  river  Moine,  Clisson, 

Nantes.  SP.  22  Jan.  1844 

Moulded  bricks  found  in  the  walls  of  a 
church  at  Sanson-sur-Rille,  in  Nor- 
mandy. MS.  SP.  23  Mar.  1846 

Upton  church,  Buckinghamshire. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1846 
Communication  respect- 
ing one  of  the  arches.  SP.  25  Jan.  1847 
Position  of  the  earthen  vases  inserted  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  church  of  St. 

Martin  at  Angers.  SP.  22  Eeb.  1847 

Method  of  hardening  chalk,  by  immer- 
sion in  a solution  of  siliceous  sand 
and  potash,  as  invented  by  Prof. 
Kuhlmann  of  Lille.  SP.  22  Mar.  1847 
On  certain  modes  of  joggling  in  ancient 

columns.  MS.  1848 

Bromley  (R  A)  Philosophical  and  critical  his- 
tory of  the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture.  2 vols.  4o.Ao«e?.l793-95 
Brooks  (S  H)  T reatise  on  the  erection  of 

dwelling  houses.  12o.  Lond.  1860 

Brown  (J  A) 

Report  to  General  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane, 

Bart,  on  the  completion  of  the  ob- 
servations made  in  his  observatory 
at  Makerstown.  4o.  JEdin.  1850 

see  Edinburgh  (Royal  Society  of). 
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Brown  (It)  Principles  of  practical  per- 
spective ; rules  for  shadowing ; and 
elements  of  painting.  2nd  edit. 

4o.  Lond.  1835 

Brown  (W)  Letter  to  P.  Shand  on  decimal 

coinage.  80.  Lond.  1854 

Browne  (E  H)  Sketch  of  the  life,  and 
observations  on  the  works,  of  Sir  J. 
Vanbrugh.  MS.  4o.  1834 

Browning  (H  B) 

Proposed  system  for  the  more  ready  and 
correct  valuation  of  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work.  8o.  Lond.  1847 

An  algebra  of  ratios  founded  on  simple 
and  general  definitions ; with  a theory 
of  experiments  extended  to  incom- 
mensurable ratios.  8o.  Camb.  1849 

Theory  of  the  negative  sign. 

pamph.  8o.Stamfordl852 
Bro willow  (J)  Foundling  hospital,  London; 
with  a memoir  of  the  founder. 

8o.  Lond.  1858 

Bruce  (C  L C) 

Memoir  regarding  Bruce’s  journies  and 
drawings  in  northern  Africa. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

SP.  15  May  1837 

Bruce  (J  C)  Guide  to  the  castle  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 8o.  Newcastle-on-T.  1847 
Bruce  (W  D) 

Chronological  tables,  or  the  antiquary  and 

genealogist’s  companion.  12o.  Lond.  1847 
Letter  addressed  to  R.  Monckton  Milnes, 

Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  condition  and  un- 
safe state  of  ancient  parochial  regis- 
ters in  England  and  the  Colonies. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 
Bruff  (P)  Engineering  field  work.  8o.  Lond . 1838 

Bruges  Quatre jours  en  Belgique,  pamph.  8o. 

Brunei  (M  I)  Experiments  on  the  mode 
of  binding  brick  constructions. 

SP.  14  Mar.  1836 

Brunet-Debaines  (F)  Projet  de  restaura- 
tion  et  de  reunion  des  Tuileries  au 
Louvre.  fo.  Paris  1835 

Brussels 

Palais  de  justice,  by  J.  F.  Suys.  1838 

Academic  Boyale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres, 
et  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique. 

Arretes  royaux  concernant  sa  reorgani- 
sation. 8o.  Prux.  1845 

Catalogue  des  livres  de  la  bibliotheque. 

8o.  Prux.  1850 

Annuaire  de  l’observatoire  royal  de  Brux- 
elles, 1851,  18me  annee,  by  A.  Que- 
telet.  12o.  Prux.  1850 

Annuaire  de  l’academie,  annee  12me,  13me, 

14me,  15me  et  16me.  VLo.Prw. 1846-50 

Bulletin  ; vols.  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  and  xvii, 

part  1.  8o.Rrwa\lS46-50 


Brussels — continued. 

Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  etc. — continued. 
Bulletin  des  Seances  de  la  classe  des 

Beaux  Arts;  16  Nos.  8o.Prux.\8\7-G2 
Congres  Generale  d’Hygiene 
Session  de  1852.  So.  Bruit.  1852 

Bryan  (M)  Biographical  and  critical  dic- 
tionary of  painters  and  engravers. 

2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1816 

Buck  (G  W)  Essay  on  oblique  brid 

4o.  JsOnd.  1839 

Buckingham  Palace  see  London. 
Buckinghamshh’e  see  Ecclesiastical,  etc., 
Topography  of  England. 

Buckland  (W)  Artesian  wells.  SP.  19  Nov.  1M9 
Buckler  (J  C)  see  Oxford  Architectural 

Society.  1814 

Buddhist  Architecture  of  India,  by  J. 

Fergusson.  1848 

Buddhism  in  Tibet,  by  E.  Schlagintweit.  1868 

Budrum  see  Halicarnassus. 

Builder  (The)  An  illustrated  weekly  maga- 
zine ; later  vols.  edited  by  G.  God- 
win. 21  vols. 

(in  progress) . fo.  Lond.  1 s 43-63 

Builders 

Guide  for;  by  AV.  Leybourn.  1685 

Builders’  assistant,  by  B.  Langley,  [after  1788] 

dictionary,  by  R.  Neve.  1726 

jewel,  by  B.  and  T.  Langley.  1741 

price  book ; see  Price  Book. 

Builders’  Magazine  (The)  or  an  universal 
dictionary  for  architects,  etc. 

4o.  Lond.  1779 

Builders  (Master)  Statement  of  the  master 
builders  of  the  metropolis,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  workmen  respecting 
the  “ Trades’  Union.” 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1834 
Builders’  Society  Acts  regulating  buildings, 

etc.  in  the  metropolis.  So.  Lond.  1S56 
Building 

Batiments  civils  a Paris,  etc.  depuis  1795, 

by  C.  Gourlier.  Is Is 

L’Architecte ; notions  sur  Part  de  batir. 

etc.  1S32-33 

L’Art  de  batir,  by  J.  Rondelet.  1M2 

Consti’uction,  examples  of;  by  H.  Laxton. 

2 vols.  (in  progress).  1S55-63 

Materials,  decay  of;  by  D.  T.  Ansted.  18 

etc.  improvements  in  ; by  G. 

R.  Burnell.  ’ SP.  1860 

. Invented  by  J.  AY.  Hiort.  ls63 

Origin  of;  by  J.  A\  ood.  1741 

Rudiments  o*f  the  art  of ; by  E.  Dobson.  1849 

Treatise,  by  AY.  Hosking.  

Building  Act 

see  London  metropolitan  buildings  act. 
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Building  Act — continued, 
see  Carlisle. 
see  Plymouth. 

Building  News  (The)  An  illustrated  weekly 

journal.  7 vols.  4:o.Lond.  1856-61 

In  j>rujrrss,  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  18G2-63 

Building  Trades  (Operative)  Laws  of; 

8o.  Lond.  1859 

Buildings 

p and  monuments,  by  G.  Godwin.  1850 
In  lurge  towns;  bill  for  regulating. 

fo.  Lond.  1842 

Regulation  and  improvement  of  boroughs ; 
report  from  Select  Committee. 

lo.  Lond.  1842 

Bulengcrus  (J  C)  De  theatro,  ludisque 

scenicis.  Edit,  prima.  12o.  Tricas.  1603 
Banning  (J  B) 

Isometric  view,  etc.  of  the  improvements 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smitbfield, 
proposed  by  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. fo.  Lond.  1851 

V • ce  of;  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1863 
Bunsen  (C) 

l orum  Komanum  explique  selon  l’etat  des 

fondles  le  2 1 Avril,  1835.  pamph.  8o. 

Leu  forum  de  Rome  restaures  et  expli- 

quds.  2 parts.  pamph.  8o.  Home  1837 
Bunsen  (C  C J)  Die  basiliken  des  christ- 
lichen  Roms  nach  ihrem  Zusammen- 
hange  rnit  idee  uud  geschichte  der 

ldrcnen  baukunat.  4o.  Munch. 

Buonarroti  (M  A)  see  Harford  (J  S).  1857 

Burges  (W)  Architectural  drawing. 

SP.  19  Nov.  1860 

Burges  (W>  and  Didron  (A  N)  Icono- 
graphie  des  ehapiteaux  du  palais 
ducal,  a Venise.  4o.  Paris  1857 

Burgess  (Rj 

Circuit  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Rome  ; with 
* >me  account  of  the  Circensian 

8o.  Lond.  1828 
i antiquities  of  Rome: 
including  the  recent  discoveries  made 
about  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Sacra. 

8o.  Lond.  1831 
i 2 1 2o.  Li  ml.  1 835 

Recent  topographical  discoveries  in  the 
Roman  forum  and  adjoining  parts. 

M*.  15  .May  1S37 

Antiquities  of  the  Palatine  hill  at  Romo. 

•s  1 J * » . I une  1 887 

Form  and  parts  of  ancient  Christian 
temples,  commonly  called  basilicas. 

SP.  24  June  1839 

Construction  and  uses  of  the  ancient 

M*.  is  Uaj  is  io 

.Nomenclature,  forms,  parts  and  uses  of 
the  temples  of  (i  recce  and  Rome. 

MS.  81*.  7 June  1841 


Burgess  (R) — continued. 

Thermae  of  ancient  Rome.  SP.  30  May  1842 
Aqueducts  and  wails  of  ancient  Rome. 

SP.  29  May  1843 

Walls  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 

SP.  12  May  1845 
Ancient  triumphal  arches.  SP.  20  Apr.  1846 
Theatres  and  porticos  of  ancient  Rome. 

SP.  12  June  1848 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  forte  S. 

Angelo,  at  Rome.  SP.  4 Mar.  1850 

Ancient  Roman  roads  and  modern  British 

railways.  SP.  30  JunelSSl 

Topography  of  the  Roman  forum  and 

the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  SP.  28  June  1852 
Ancient  basilica  as  compared  with  the 

early  Christian  temple.  SP.  27  June  1853 

Topography  and  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople. SP.  26  J une  1854 

Egyptian  obelisks  in  Rome  and  monoliths 
as  ornaments  of  great  cities. 

SP.  31  May  ; and  14  June  1858 

see  Tite  (W).  1862 

A city  for  the  Pope;  or  the  solution  of  the 

Roman  question,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1860 
The  Leonine  city,  Vatican.  SP.  31  Mar.  1862 
Burgh  Castle  Suffolk 

Particulars  of  estate  sale.  fo.  1846 

Garianonum,  by  J.  Ives.  1803 

St.  Peter’s  church;  roof  of;  by  J.  J. 

Scoles.  SP.  1847 

Burgon  (T)  Enquiry  into  the  motive  which 
influenced  the  ancients  in  their  choice 
of  the  various  representations  which 
we  find  stamped  on  their  money. 

8o.  Lond.  1836 

Burgoyne  (Sir  J)  Blasting  and  quarrying 

of  stone.  12o.  Lond.  1860 

Burial  Place 

Returns  of  places  of  burial  and  inter- 
ments, within  the  bills  of  mortality  ; 

1830  to  June  1833.  fo.  1834 

see  Cemetery. 

Burkleim  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Burn  (J  H)  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
London  traders,  tavern  and  coffee 
house  tokens  current  in  the  17th 
century.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Burnby  ( ) see  Canterbury.  1783 

Burnell  (G  R) 

Building  materials  employed  at  Paris  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Seine. 

SP.  4 June  1849 

Peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  found 
near  Paris,  and  its  preparation  and 
application  as  plaster  in  French 
buildings.  SP.  S April  1850 

Modes  of  filtering  water  for  the  supply  of 

towns.  SP.  2 June  1851 
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Burnell  (G  E)  — continued. 

Excursion  in  the  south  west  of  Galicia, 

Spain.  SP.  13  Dec.  1852 

Influence  of  some  external  agents  on  the 
durability  of  building  materials. 

SP.  5 June  1854 

Practical  observations  on  pile  driving. 

SP.  18  June  1855 

Limes,  cements,  mortars,  concretes,  etc. 

12o.  Lond.  1857 

Application  of  hydraulic  limes  and  other 
cementitious  materials  to  constructive 
purposes.  SP.  22  Eeb.  1858 

Sixty  years  since,  or  improvements  in 
building  materials  and  construction 
during  the  present  century. 

SP.  9 Jan.  I860 

Operations  lately  carried  on  at  Bayeux 

and  Chichester  cathedrals.  SP.  27  May  1861 
Annual  retrospect  of  engineering  and 

architecture.  Vol.  i.  8o.  Lond.  1861 

Builder’s  and  contractor’s  price  book. 

12o.  Lond.  1861;  1863 

Burnell  (H  II) 

French  method  of  constructing  iron  floors. 

SP.  9 Jan.  1854 

Discussions.  Jan.  23,  Feb.  6 and  20,  1854 

Burnet  (E)  Address  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition, 

• 1851.  parnph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Burns  (A)  Geodsesia  improved : or  survey- 
ing made  exceeding  easy.  8o.  Chest.  1771 
Burns  ( ) Report  on  the  sanitary  con- 

dition of  Sheerness. 

pamph.  8o.  Sheerness 

Burton  ( J)  Jun.  Catalogue  of  his  collection 

of  Egyptian  antiquities.  8o.  Lond.  1836 
Bury  (T  T) 

Remains  of  ecclesiastical  woodwork. 

4o.  Lond.  1847 

Rudimentary  architecture  for  the  use  of 
beginners;  the  history  and  description 
of  the  styles.  12o.  Lond.  1849 

Busse  (C)  Ausgefiihrte  Bauwerke.  Parts 

1 and  2.  fo.  Berlin  [1858] 

Butler  (J)  and  Hodge  (H)  Architectural 

scrap  book.  Part  1.  4o.  Lond.  1849 

Butterfield  (W)  see  Oxford  Architectural 

Society.  1844 

Byron  and  “ the  abbey,”  by  II.  A.  Driver.  1838 
Bystander  (A)  Public  competition  for 

public  works.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

Byzantine 

Altchristlichen  kirchen,  by  II.  Hiibsch.  1858-9 
Churches,  remarks  on ; by  J.  L.  Petit.  SP.  1858 
Collection  of  ornaments,  by  C.  Heideloff.  1S38-40 
Crystal  Palace  hand-book,  by  M.  D.  Wyatt 

and  J.  B.  Waring.  1S54 

Eglises  en  Grece,  by  A.  Couchaud.  1842 

En  France,  by  F.  de  Yerneilh.  1S51 


Byzantine— coni  in  ued. 

Gallo  Byzantine  churches  of  Pcrigueux, 

etc.,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1^53 


c. 

Cabinet  du  Eoi  sec  Eecueil  d’Estampes.  fo.  — 
Caen 

Cours  d’antiquites,  by  A.  de  Caumont. 

Notes  on,  and  its  quarries;  by  T.  L.  Don- 
aldson. MS.  SP.  L848 

Abbey  churches  of ; by  J.  H.  Parker.  SP.  1863 
Caen  Stone 

Qualities  of;  by  C.  11.  Smi th.  MS.  SP.  1849 


by  Luard,  Beedham  and  C'o.  1S50 

Csesar  Csesarianus  An  account  of;  by  J.  S. 

Hawkins.  1813 

see  Vitruvius.  1521 

Csesar  Commentaries,  by  A.  Palladio.  1G1S 

Caimi  (A)  Delle  arti  del  disegno  e degli 
artist!  nolle  provincie  di  Lombardia, 
dal  1777  al  1862.  8o.  l£ilano  1 ''<2 

Cairo  Illustrations  of ; by  E.  1 1 ay.  18  lo 


Calderari  (0)  Architetturadi;  by  A.  Magrini.  1^47 
Calendi  (G)  Bassirilievi  della  Porta  Maggioro 
del  tempio  di  San  Giov.  Battista  di 
Firenze.  io.Firt 

Callet  ( ) Notice  historique  do  qnelqu  - 

architectes  Frampais  du  XYP  siecle. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Paris  1843 

Callet  (F)  Monographie  des  halles  centrales 

de  Paris,  by  V.  Baltard  and  F.  Callet.  1S63 
Calliat  (V) 

Hotel  de  Yille  de  Paris  ; avec  une  bistoire, 

by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  fo.  Paris  1844 

Supplement.  1S56 

Calliat  (V)  et  Lance  (A)  Encyclopedic  d'ar- 
chitecture,  journal  mensuel.  11  vols. 

(in  progress).  4o.  ParislSo  1-61 

Cambridge 

Cantabrigia  depicta,  by  R.  B.  Harraden.  l8ll 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Less,  by  J.  Y . 

Clarke.  1S57 

Downing  College,  by  T.  Hope.  1804 

Exhibition  of  designs  for  completing 

King’s  College.  pamph.  4o.  1823 

Improvement  commissioners  account. 

pamph.  Camb.  1863 

King’s  College  chapel,  vaulting  of : by 

C.  Fowler.  MS.  S>.  1887 

Observations  on  plans  tor  a new  libf 

with  replies  and  answers.  Instruc- 
tions for  the  architects.  Newspaper 
cuttings.  Statement  and  reply  of 
the  question  between  the  provost  aud 
fellows  of  King’s  College,  aud  the 
executors  ol  the  late  Mr.  Cory. 

16  pamphlets,  etc.  So.  1S23-37 
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Cambridge—  continued. 

Report  of  the  Eitz  william  syndicate. 

pamph.  fo.  1834 

Sanitarv  condition  of  river  Cam,  report 

; by  B.  B.  Rowe.  1864 

Report  of  proceedings  of  Architectural 

Society  held  at ; pamph.  80.  1860 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
Description  of  the  Seitry  Barn,  at  Ely, 
lately  demolished,  by  R.  Willis. 

(No.  7).  4o.  Cainb.  1843 

\ relate,  tural  nomenclature  of  the  middle 

by  R. Willis.  ( No.  9).  4o.  Comb.  1844 
Cambridge  Architectural  Society 

ials  of  the  church  of  St.  A lary  the 
Li  bs,  by  .1.  W.  Clarke.  8o.  Loud.  1857 
Cambridge  Camden  Society 
Report  for  1840;  address;  list  of  the 

members,  laws,  etc.  8o.  Camb.  1840 

Churches  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of 

Ely.  So.  Camb.  1845 

Plans,  etc.  of  the  chancel  of  All  Saints 
church,  Hawton,  Nottinghamshire; 
with  descriptive  account,  by  G.  G. 

Place.  fo.  Lond.  and  Camb.  1845 

tee  Ecclesiologist  (The). 

Cambridge  School  of  Art 

h annual  report,  pamph.  So.  Camb.  1863 

Cambridgeshire  tee  Ecclesiastical,  etc., 

Topography  of  England. 

Cameron  (C)  Baths  of  the  Romans;  with 
the  restorations  of  Palladio. 

fo.  Lond.  1775 

Campana  (G  P) 

Du  polcri  Romani  del  secolo  di  Augusto, 

Mcoverti  tra  la  via  Latina  e l’Appia 
prc.iso  la  tomba  degli  Scipioni. 

fo.  Lome  1S40 
che  open?  in  plastiea.  6 parts. 

fo.  Lome  1842 

tloguc  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins. 

8o.  Lond.  1846 

n&ri  (8) 

rno  i vani  littili  depinti  rinvenuti  ne’ 

IcH  dell’  Etruria.  to.  Borne  1S36 
ichi  vasi  depinti  della  collezione  Feoli. 

8o.  Lome  1873 

nili  Norman  and  Italian;  by  E. 
lAnaon.  S P.  1841 

eU  (C) 

uviun  Hritnnnicus,  or  the  British 

fo.Lond.17l  7-25 

-■  — Continuation  of; 

•re  Woolfe  < R)  and  Gandon  (J). 

—  are  Richardson  (G). 

—  are  Robinson  (P  F). 

an  Jonmal 

•to.  Toronto  1852-55 
wnci,  rol.  i-ix.  (in  progrcaa). 

ho.  Toronto  1856-64 


Ant 


Canal 

Canaux  de  navigation  et  specialement 
du  canal  de  Languedoc,  by  De  La- 
lande.  1778 

History  of  inland  navigation,  by  J. 

Phillips.  1795 

Meuse  au  Rhin,  by  A.  Hageau.  1819 

Navigation,  systems  of;  by  W.  Chapman.  1797 

CtijTidfilSibri 

by  P.  Santi  Bartoli  and  T.  P.  Bellori.  1702 

Yasi,  etc.  by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  [1778] 

by  H.  Moses.  1811 

Candelabrum  of  Herculaneum,  see  Naples 

Accademia  Ercolanesi.  1792 

Canina  (Cav.  L) 

L’Architettura  antica. 

Sezione  1.  Archit.  Egiziana,  1 vol. 

2.  Greca,  2 vols. 

3.  Roma,  2 vols. 

■ plates,  4 vols.  fo.  8o.jSomal834-43 

Descrizione  storica  del  Eoro  Romano  e 

sue  adiacenze.  8o.  Loma  1834 

Sul  Porto  Neroniano  di  Anzio  et  sui 

Rostri  del  Eoro  Romano.  4o.  Loma  1837 
Descrizione  di  Cere  antica,  etc.  fo.  Loma  1838 
Descrizione  del  luogo  denominato  antica- 
mente  la  speranza  vecchia,  del  mo- 
numento  delle  acque  Claudia  ed 
Aniene  nuova,  e del  sepolcro  di  Marco 
Yergilio  Eurisace.  8o.  Loma  1839 

Sul  circo,  edificato  da  Adriano  vicino  al 
suo  mausoleo  per  celebrare  il  natale 
di  Roma  nell’  anno  874.  4o.  Loma  1840 

Sulle  trenta  Colonie  Albane,  dissertazione. 

4o.  Loma  1840 

Sugli  antichi  edifizi,  gia  esistenti  nel 
luogo  ora  occupato  dalla  chiesa  di 
S.  Martina,  etc.  fo.  Loma  1840 

Recent  discoveries  at  the  Porta  Maggiore, 

Rome.  SP.  2 March  1840 

Pelasgic  tomb  discovered  at  Cervetri, 

near  Rome.  MS.  SP.  30  Mar.  1840 

Descrizione  dell’  antico  Tusculo. 

fo.  Loma  1841 

Esposizione  topografica  di  Roma  antica 
tanto  estesa  in  tutta  l’area  circuita 
dalle  mure  Aureliane  quanto  dimos- 
trata  in  piu  grandezza  nella  parte 
media.  fo.  Loma  1842 

Ricerche  sull’  architettura  piu  propria  dei 
tempj  Christiani,  e applicazione  della 
medesima  ad  una  idea  di  sostituzione 
della  chiesa  cattedrale  di  S.  Giovanni 
in  Torino.  fo.  Loma  1843 

2nd  edit.  fo.  Loma  1846 

Opere  principali  del.  pamph.  8o.  Loma  1843 

Ricerche  sul  genere  di  architettura  pro- 
prio  degli  antichi  Giudei  ed  in  par- 
ticolare  sul  tempio  di  Gerusalemme. 

fo.  Loma  1845 
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Canina  (Cav.  L) — continued. 

Antica  Etruria  Marittima,  compresa  nella 

dizione  pontificia.  2 vols.  fo.  Roma  1846-9 
Antica  citta  di  Yeii  descritta  e dimostrata 

con  i monument!.  fo.  Roma  1847 

Gli  edifizj  di  Eoma  antica  cogniti  per 
alcune  importanti  reliquie.  Text, 
vols.  i,  iii,  v.  Plates,  vols.  ii,  iv,  vi. 

fo.  Roma  1848-56 

Particolare  genere  di  arcbitettura  domes- 
tica,  decorato  di  ornamenti  di  svelte 
forme.  fo.  Boma  1852 

Via  Appia  dalla  Porta  Capena  a Boville, 
descritta  e dimostrata  con  i monu- 
menti superstiti.  2 vols.  4o.  Roma  1853 
Descrizione  dell’  antico  castello  di  Pirgi. 

paraph.  8o.  Roma 

Memoir  of;  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1856 
Discorso  in  ecomio  del ; by  C.  Eolchi.  1857 
Illustrations  of  the  genius  of  M.  A.  Buo- 
narroti, see  Harford  (J  S).  1857 

Cannabic  Composition  for  ornaments,  by 

B.  Albano.  MS.  SP.  1844 

Canova  (A)  Vita,  by  Melchior  Missirimi.  1825 
Canterbury 

Cathedral,  historical  description  of ; an 
account  of  its  antiquities,  etc.  [by 
Burnby].  2nd  edit.  8o.  Cant.  1783 

by  J.  Britton.  1821 

Conventual  arrangement  of ; by  M.  E.  C. 

Walcott.  SP.  1862 

Architectural  history  of ; by  B.  Willis.  1845 
Cape  (G  A)  Baths  and  wash-houses. 

4o.  Rond.  1854 

Caporali  (G)  see  Vitruvius.  1536 

Cappitato  ( ) Mode  of  constructing  the 

enamelled  floors,  called  Venetian 
pavements,  used  in  Naples  under  the 
name  of  “ lastico.”  MS.  SP.  25  July  1842 
Caracci  (A)  see  Cesio  (C).  1657 

Carburi  de  Ceffalonie  (Comte  M)  Monu- 
ment de  Pierre-le- Grand,  ou  rela- 
tion des  travaux  et  des  moyens  me- 
chaniques  qui  ont  ete  employes  pour 
transporter  a Petersbonrg  un  rocher 
de  trois  millions  pesant,  etc. 

fo.  Paris  1777 

Cardinal!  (F)  Dizionario  portatile  della 

lingua  Italiana.  4o.  Bolog.  1827 

Carey  (J)  see  Ainsworth  (R).  1852 

Caria,  Lycia,  Lydia 

by  G.  Scharf  and  Sir  C.  Eellows.  1847 

Introductory  remarks,  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  1847 

Caristie  (A) 

Plan,  etc.,  d’une  partie  du  Forum  Bo- 
main,  et  des  monuments  sur  la  voie 
sacree  indiquant  les  fouilles  qui 
ont  ete  faites  dans  cette  partie  de 
Borne  depuis  l’an  1809,  jusq’en  1819. 

fo.  Paris  1821 


Caristie  (A) — continued. 

Arc  d’ Orange  et  des  theatres  antiques 
d’Orange  et  d’Arlea,  etc.  k>.  r 
Discours  prononce  aux  funcrailles  de  A. 

Blouet.  8o.  Paris  1858 

Monumens  antiques  a Orange,  arc  de 

triomphe  et  thcAtre.  fo.  Paris  1856 

Carlisle  Local  government  act,  1858. 

pamph.  8o.  Carlisle  1863 


Carlos  (E  I)  Crosby  Hall,  London.  1 2o.  Lond.  1882 
Carpenters’  and  joiners’  works,  valuation 

of;  by  II.  B.  Browning.  1847 

Assistant,  by  J.  Nen land-  I860 

Complete  instructor,  by  A.  Swan.  1768 

Carpenters’  (Master)  Prices  of  journey- 
man’s measured  work.  8o.  Lond.  1810 
see  Price-book. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery 

Art  de  la  charpenterie,  by  A.  B.  Emy.  1811-12 

— by  J.  C.  Kraut.  1805 

Fortegninger  for  haandverkere,  by  G.  F. 

Hetsch.  

Builder’s  new  director,  by  P.  Nicholson.  1821 
Of  bridges,  by  Pitrou.  1 756 

Treatise  on;  by  F.  Price.  1753 

Construction  in;  by  J.  Bobison  and  T. 

Tredgold.  1859 

Menuiserie,  by  F.  Thiollet.  1837 

Principles  of;  by  T.  Tredgold,  edited  bv 

P.  Barlow.  1853 

Carter  (J) 

Ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  fo.  Lond.  1780 

Ancient  architecture  of  England.  2 parts 

in  1.  fo.  Loml.  1 7i  »5- 1 ^07 

Life  of ; by  J.  Britton.  SP.  1>37 

see  Antiquaries  (Society  of). 

Carvings  Bestoration  and  preservation  of : 

by  H.  Grace.  SP.  1^56 

Carving  machine  by  S.  Pratt,  description 

by  B.  W.  Billings.  SP.  1845 

Cary  (H)  Herodotus ; a new  and  a literal 
version,  from  the  text  of  Baeln. 


So.  Lond.  1S52 

Cary  (J  and  W)  New  universal  atlas. 

fo.  Lond.  1S08 

Cash  (J)  Views  of  public  buildings  in 

Dublin,  by  B.  Pool  and  J.  Cash.  1/80 
Cassas  (L  F)  and  Bence  ( ) Itineraire 

pittoresque  de  Borne,  divise  en  sept 
collines;  et  vue  generate  de  la  vide 
d’Athenes.  fo.  [ Paris  1813 

Cassina  (F)  Le  fabbriehe  pin  ooapicue  di 

Milano.  Part  ii.  only.  fo.  Milano  1840 

Cassiobury  Park  History  of;  by  J.  Britton.  1889 
Castell  (R)  Villas  of  the  ancients  illus- 
trated. fo*  Lond.  D28 

Castellated  architecture  of  England,  bv 

J.  Hadfield.  1S4S 
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Caitillioni  see  Galli  (G  P C)  Vitruvius. 

H Ji  Engineering  field  notes  on 
parish  and  railway  surveying  and 
levelling.  2nd  edit.  80.  Lond.  1847 

Castle  Howard  Mausoleum  at;  by  C.  H. 

Tatham.  1812 

Castles  and  Cottages  (Modern)  Metrical 
remarks  on ; and  architecture  in 
general.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S13 

Catacombs  at  Alexandria,  bv  T.  L.  Don- 

SP.  1801 

Catalogues  see  Cambridge  ; Lille;  London; 

Paris;  etc. 

C.uaaiu  Excavations  in  the  theatre,  by  S. 

Ittar.  MS.  SP.  1837 

Gates  i A Hi  Fortifications  of  York,  by  H. 

l'  L >ckwood  and  A.  11.  Cates.  1834 

Cathedrals 

(Ancient)  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 

and  Italy,  by  J . < 'oney.  1832 

(English)  src  Antiquaries  (Society  of). 

by  -I.  Britton.  1814-35 

of  the  nineteenth  century,  by 

\ .1  B.  Mope.  1861 

Catherwood  (F) 

moving  houses  in  New  Vork. 

MS.  SP.  5 Dec.  1830 
Ancient  monuments  in  Central  America, 

Chiapas,  and  Xucatan.  fo.  Lond.  1844 

SP.  19  Feb.  1844 

St.-.im-raft.  pamph.  So.  Manch.  1800 
Cattoifl  (F)  Architecture  civile  et  domes- 

tique.  h\  A.  Verdier  and  F.  Cattois.  1855-7 
Canmont  i A de) 

K ipp  rt  verbal  sur  les  antiquites  de  Treves 

8o.  Coen  1S43 

Definition  clementaire  de  quelques  termes 

d’architecture.  8o.  'Paris  1840 

'•...■tin  monumental;  ou  collection  de 
memoires,  etc.  2nd  ser.  vol.  iv. 

8o.  Paris  1848 

: vol.  x.  Nob.  8 and  4. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1S04 
de  de  l’srron- 

di*-'  ment  de  I . dai.se.  8o.  Paris  1848 
ou  rudiment  d’areheologie. 

so.  Paris  1850 

K*  Intern  d‘une  promenade  areheologique 
faite  en  Bretagne,  Sept.  1849. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1850 
Knpport  verlml  nur  tine  excursion  areheo- 
logiquc  en  Lorraine,  en  Alsace,  ii 
h rthonrg,  cte.  pamph.  Ko.  Paris  LS51 
Conn*  d nutiquiteg  monnmentnlcs  profosse 
h • sen : histoir**  de  1’nrt  dans  1’ouest 

; 1 5 1 2.  8o  Pd 

I 

Cautley  (Sir  P T) 

Kr-jn.rt of t he( iangr# canal  works.  2vols.8o. 

1 vol.  lo  and  1 vol.  fo.  Lorn/.  1SG0 


Cautley  (Sir  P T)  — continued. 

Reply  to  statements  on  the  projection  of 
the  Ganges  canal  works. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Heads  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  canals. 

8o.  Lond.  1864 

Cauty  (W)  Nature,  philosophy,  and  art,  in 

friendship.  8o.  Lond.  1772 

Caveler  (W)  Select  specimens  of  gothic 

architecture.  4 parts.  4:o.Lond.  1835-36 
Ceilings  Book  of;  by  G.  Bichardson.  1776 

Cement 

Aluminous  ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1840 
Application  of;  to  exteriors  of  buildings, 

by  J.  T.  Knowles.  SP.  1850 

Calcareous;  by  J.  L.  Schroder.  MS. 

Keene’s  ; by  ...  White.  SP.  1842 

Portland;  strength  of;  by  Aspin,  Ord 

and  Co.  1853 

by  J.  B.  White 

and  Sons.  1852 

Scott’s  patent ; account  of,  by  B.  Ferrey. 

SP  1857 

by  C.  W.  Pasley.  1838-47 

Cementitious  architecture,  by  J.  White 

and  T.  F.  Pritchard.  1832 

Materials,  by  G.  R.  Burnell.  SP.  1858 

Cemetery 

City  of  London ; at  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  by 

W.  Haywood.  1856 

Green-wood ; Exposition  of  the  plan  and 

objects.  8o.  _ZV  Fbr&1839 

see  Burial  Place. 

Cenis  (Mont)  Particulars  of  the  railroad 
proposed  to  be  constructed  on ; by 
A.  B.  Granville.  SP.  1850 

Census 

Of  Great  Britain  in  1851 ; by  E.  Cheshire.  1853 
Of  religious  worship  in  England  and 
Wales,  1851,  abridged. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Ceramic  Art 

Pottery  and  porcelain,  by  Sir  H.  de  la 

Beebe  and  others.  1855 

Industrial  arts,  etc.,  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1851-52 
Etudes  ; by  J.  Zeigler.  1850 

Ceramic  Manufactures  Influence  exercised 
bv  M.  H.  Minton  on;  by  M.  Digby 
Wyatt.  ' 1858 

Ceri 

Antichi  monument!  sepolcrali,  by  L. 

Canina.  1838 

by  L.  Grifi.  1841 

by  P.  E.  Vis- 
conti. 1836 

Cervetri  near  Pome ; on  some  Pelasgic 

tombs  by  L.  Canina.  MS.  SP.  1839 
Cesare  Cesariano 

see  Hawkins  (J  S).  1813 

sec  Vitruvius.  1521 
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Cesio  (C)  Galeria  nel  Palazzo  Parnese  in 

Roma.  fo.  Roma  1657 

Chalgrin  (M)  Plan,  etc.,  de  l’eglise  de 

St.  Philippe  du  Roule.  fo.  

Chalk  Mode  of  hardening  by  Kuhlmann’a 

process,  by  W.  Bromet.  SP.  1847 

Chamberlain  (E)  Attempt  to  answer  the 
question ; “ are  synchronism  and 

uniformity  of  style  essential  to 
beauty  and  propriety  in  architecture.” 

Prize  essay.  MS.  SP.  10  July  1843 

Chamberlain  (J  H) 

Introduction  of  colour,  including  paintings 
in  fresco,  to  promote  or  heighten  the 
elfect  of  architectural  composition 
generally.  Prize  essay.  MS.  1853 

Office  and  duties  of  architecture. 

pamph.  8o.  Birm.  1858 

Chambers  (Sir  W) 

Plans,  etc.,  of  the  gardens  and  buildings 

at  Kew,  in  Surrey.  fo.  Lond.  1763 

Heroic  epistle  to ; by  M.  Macgreggor.  1805 
Treatise  on  the  decorative  part  of  civil 

architecture.  3rd  edit.  fo.  Lond.  1791 

with  notes,  and  essay  on 

Grecian  architecture,  by  J.  Gwilt. 

8o.  Lond.  1825 

• 4th  edit.,  with  notes,  and  essay 

on  the  principles  of  design,  by  J.  B. 
Papworth.  2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1826 

Chambers  ( ) see  Clerc  (S  le).  1723-24 

Chambord  Palace  of;  by  J.  G.  Crace.  SP.  1847 
Chancel  Screen 


Dartmouth  church,  by  J.  J.  Cole.  SP.  1837 
Of  York,  by  P.  F.  Robinson.  SP.  1835 

And  rood  lofts,  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  1851 

Chantrell  (R  D) 

Yorkshire  stone,  Springfield  quarry,  near 
Leeds ; and  the  mode  of  quarrying. 

MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1837 


Description  of  the  Conservative  pavilion 

erected  at  Leeds.  SP.  17  Dec.  1838 

Remains  of  Norman  roof  over  the  chancel 
of  Adel  church,  Yorkshire. 

MS.  SP.  25  Jan.  1847 


Geometric  system  applied  by  the  me- 
dieval architects  to  the  proportions 
of  their  ecclesiastical  structures. 

SP.  14  June  1847 


Domestic  buildings  of  western  Flanders 
in  the  16th  century,  illustrating  orna- 
mental brickwork.  MS.  SP.  2 June  1856 
Chapman  (W)  Various  systems  of  canal 

navigation,  etc.  4°-  Lond.  1/9/ 

Chapman  (R)  Rope  making,  etc.  12o.  Lond.  1858 
Chapuy  (N  M J)  Le  moyen  age  monumen- 
tale  et  archeologique,  by  D.  Ramee 
and  N.  M.  J.  Chapuy.  4 vols. 

fo.  Paris  1843-47 

Charleton  (W)  Stone-heng.  see  Jones  (I).  1725 
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Charlier  (L  V)  Biographical  account  of.  — 
Chartres 

Cathedrale  de;  Monographic,  by  J.  B.  A. 

Lassus,  A.  Duval,  and  A.  N.  Didron. 

fo.  Paris  1842-56 

Rapport  du  comite  historique 

des  arts  et  monumens. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1838 

Chateauneuf  (A  de) 

Translation  of  extracts  from  the  “ Ham- 
burgischen  correspondenten”  relating 
to  the  competition  for  the  Hamburg 
exchange.  1837 

Architettura  domestica.  Germ,  and  Engl. 

text.  4o.  Lond.  1839 

Life  of;  by  C.  Fowler,  Jun.  SP.  1857 

Architectura  publica.  Nachgelassenes 

werk.  fo.  Perl.  Hamb.  I860 

Chelmsford  County  Hall  by  J.  Johnson.  ISO'' 
Chemistry 

For  beginners,  by  G.  Fownes.  1859 

Manual  of  elementary  ; by  G.  Fownes.  1 SGI 
Of  the  four  ancient  elements:  fire,  air, 

earth,  and  water,  by  T.  Griffiths.  1842 

Chertsey  Excavations  on  site  of  abbey  at ; 

by  S.  Angell.  1 862 

Cheshire  (E) 

Results  of  the  census  of  Great  Britain 
in  1851 ; description  of  the  machinery 
and  processes  employed  to  obtain  the 
returns.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

Abstract  of  the  pamphlet. 

8o.  Lond.  1853 

Cheshire  etc.  (Historic  Society  of)  Trans- 
actions for  1856-7. 

Chesnut  Assumed  use  of;  in  old  buildings. 

by  W.  Papworth.  SP.  1858 

Chester  The  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of : Journal.  Parts 
i-iii.  8o.C7/esM850-54 

Chesterfield 

Spire  of  All  Saints  church,  by  TV  G. 

Coldwell.  SP.  1855 

Letter  by  G-.  G.  Scott.  SP.  1855 

Chevreul  (M  E) 

De  la  loi  du  contraste  simultane  des 
couleurs,  et  de  l’assortiment  des 
objects  colores.  Text  So.  pl.4o.  Pari*  1889 

transl.  by  C.  Martel.  1S59 

transl.  by  J.  Span  ton.  1SG0 

Chichester 

Cathedral,  by  R.  Willis.  l^Ol 

on  the  fall  of  tower  and  spire. 

by  R.  Willis.  SP.  1861 

Chimney 

At  T.  Cubitt's  premises,  by  E.  31.  Fox- 

hall.  SP.  1845 

Fire-places,  by  Count  Rumford.  1862 

Pieces,  collection  of;  by  G.  Richardson.  1781 
. — designs  for.  4o.  
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Chimney — continued. 


Maniere  d’adornare  i cammini,  by  G.  B. 

Piranesi.  1769 

Sweeping,  the  trade  of;  by  R.  Steven.  1840 

Bin  for  the  regulation  of.  1840 

traction  of;  by  G,  E.  Eckstein.  1852 

by  C.  Gourlier.  1830 

bv  ...  Gauger.  1715 

by  J.  W.  Hiort.  1826 

by  .T.  Moon.  SP.  1843 

by  J.  Whitehurst.  1794 

Morris's  improved  chimneys.  MS.  SP.  1845 


Practical  treatise  on ; directions  for  pre- 
venting and  removing  smoke  in 
houses.  8o.  Edin.  1776 

China  Canal  navigation ; by  W.  Chapman.  1797 
Chinese  Architecture  Buildings  at  Kew, 

I Sir  W . Chambers.  1763 

Chippendale  (T)  Designs  of  interior  deco- 
rations in  the  old  French  and  antique 
styles,  for  carvers,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1834 

CLitty  ( J ) Jun.  Treatise  on  the  law  of 
contracts,  and  upon  the  defences  to 
actions  thereon.  6th  edit,  by  J.  A. 
Russell.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Choquet  (C)  Perspective  lineaire,  a l’usage 

dee  artistes,  etc.  4o.  Paris  1823 

Christ  Church  Hampshire,  by  B.  Ferrey 

and  B.  \V.  Brayley.  1834 

Christian  (E) 

church,  Yorkshire.  4o.  Lond.  1846 

Condition  of  the  ancient  church  of 
S.  Mary,  Scarborough,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Scarb.  1847 

Christian  Architecture  etc. 

bv  II.  lliibsch.  1858-59 

True  principles  of;  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  1841 

A } gy  for  revival  of;  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  1843 

1 art,  bi  Lord  Lindsay.  1847 

buildings,  by  G.  Godwin.  1859 

leone 'graphic  chretienne,  by  l’Abbe  Cros- 

1848 


1 t’  *r  Norsk©  for- 

ei  rs  bei  aring.  1st 

fo.  Chnr.t.  1844 

Christopher  (J  C ) Buildings  may  now  be  con- 
structed fire-proof.  Notes  of  a visit 
to  Noii  wo  idi.  pamph.  so.  Lond.  1848 
' < i I held.  1841 

Chronicles  *rt  Froissart ; see  Monstrelet. 
Chronological  Tables 


Of  ancient  and  modern  history,  bv  J. 
Blair. 


1756 


fo.  Oxford  1835-1840 


W.  D.  Bra  1 8 1 7 

— ■ ■ B 1868 

Church  Architecture 

kl  .1  L.  Petit.  1 s 1 1 

Memoiir  sur  1 srehiteeturo  des  ^glises, 

by  A.  Demand.  1847 


Church  Architecture — continued. 

Notes  on  ; by  W.  Bardwell.  1837 

Anglican ; by  J.  Barr.  1842 

Byzantine;  see  Hiibseh  (H).  1858-59 

see  Salzenberg  (W).  1854 


Church  and  conventual  arrangement,  by 


on 


by 


SP. 

G. 

SP. 


1860 


1843 


M.  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Church  building,  chapter 
Godwin. 

Church  Building  Society 

see  Incorporated  Society,  etc. 
see  London  Diocesan  Society. 

Churches 

Annual  reports  of  H.  M.  Commissioners 
on  new  churches.  Nos.  1 to  32. 

fo.  Lond.lW.-5Z 

contracts,  particulars  and  sug- 
gestions. • ■ — 

Churches  and  church  building  in  arch- 
deaconry of  Lindisfarne,  by  R.  C. 

Coxe. 

Decoration  of  early  Italian  churches,  by 
C.  H.  Wilson.  SP. 

Designs  for ; in  the  Norman  and  Gothic 
styles,  by  various  architects.  Part  i, 
by  S.  Lewin. 

by  G.  Truefitt. 

by  J.  C.  Hart. 

by  W.  F.  Pocock. 

Of  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely 

(Cambridge  Camden  Soc.)  1845 

Of  Cornwall,  by  G.  E.  Street.  1850 

Of  London,  by  G.  Godwin  and  J.  Britton.  1838-9 
Of  Northampton,  see  Architectural  So- 
cieties. 1849 

Of  Poitiers : Instructions  sur  la  restau- 

ration,  etc.,  by  l’Abbe  Auber.  1851 

Of  Pru  ssia ; see  Berlin.  Ober  Bau  Depu- 
tation, etc. 

Ornaments  of;  [by  C.  Wilson].  1761 

Parish  ; by  R.  Brandon.  1848 

Restoration  and  arrangements,  by  W. 

AVhite.  SP.  1863 

Suggestions  for  the  new  churches,  by 

W.  F.  W.  


1860 


1844 


1844 

1850 

1857 

1819 


Ciampmus  (J)  4retera  monimenta,  in  qui- 
bus  prmcipue  Musiva  opera  sacra- 
rum,  profanarumque  sedium  struc- 
tura,  ac  nounulli  antiqui  ritas,  dis- 
sertationibus  iconibusque  illustran- 
tur.  2 parts.  fo.  Pome  1690-99 

Cicognara  (L)  Diedo  (A)  and  Selva  (Gr) 
Eabbriche  e i monumenti  cospicui 
di  Venezia.  2 vols.  fo.  Ven.  1838-40 

Cincinnati  Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library 

Association.  21st  annual  report.  1855 
Cipriani  (G  B)  Aredute  principali  e piu  in- 

teressanti  di  Roma.  12o.  Pome  1799 

Circle  Secerned  from  the  square,  by  W. 

Houlston.  1862 
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Circus 

Construction  and  uses  of;  by  R.  Burgess. 

T , A SP.  1840 

In  the  v 1a  Appia,  etc.  by  R.  Burgess.  1828 
. Of  Hadrian,  by  L.  Canina.  1840 

Cirencester  (R  of)  Description  of  Britain, 

with  the  original  treatise.  8o.  Lond.  1809 

Cistern 

For  filtering  rain  water  at  Venice,  by  C. 

Parker.  SP.  1841 

Filtering  water  for  the  supply  of  towns, 

by  G.  R.  Burnell.  SP.  1851 

Self-discharging  house  cistern,  by  J. 

Hosmer.  1848 

Cities  Magnitudes  of;  by  J.  Bonomi.  SP.  1842 

Civil  Architecture  Decorative  part  of ; by 

Sir  W.  Chambers.  1791 

Civil  Engineer  and  Architect’s  Journal 
A monthly  journal.  26  vols. 

(In  progress).  4<o.Lond.  1887-63 

Civil  Engineering 

Encyclopaedia  of ; by  E.  Cresy.  1861 

Glossary  of ; by  S.  C.  Brees.  1841 

Introductory  lectures  on ; byW.  Hosking.  1841-2 
Mechanics  of ; by  W.  Whewell.  1841 

Treatise  on;  by  H.  Law.  1859 

Civil  Engineers  see  Institution  of  C.  E. 
Civilisation  and  public  opinion,  history  of ; 

by  W.  A.  Maekinnon.  1849 

Civil  Service  Commissioners  Reports  with 
appendices  for  1855-62.  6 vols.;  vol.vi 
wanting.  8o.Lond.l858-62 

Civil  Service  Estimates 

Report  on  royal  monuments,  by  G.  G. 

Scott.  1852 

Report  from  the  select  committee  on 
ambassadors’  residences  at  Paris  and 
Madrid.  fo.  Lond.  1856 

Public  works  and  buildings.  1850 

— 1858 

Clapham  Church  Mode  of  confining  the 
lateral  walls  at ; by  J.  B.  Papworth. 

SP.  1843 

Clarac  (C  0 F J B Comte  de)  Louvre  et  des 
Tuileries ; notice  biographique  sur 
l’auteur,  by  A.  Maury.  Part  of  vol.  i. 

8o.  Paris  1853 

Clarke  (J)  Schools  and  school  houses  for 

rural  parishes.  4o.  Lond.  1852 

Clarke  (J  W)  Annals  of  the  church  of  St. 

Mary  the  Less,  Cambridge. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 
Clarke  (T  H)  Domestic  architecture  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

8o.  Lond.  1833 

Clarke  (W  B) 

Gothic  architecture  and  its  probable 
origin,  selected  chiefly  from  Moller’s 
treatise.  4o.XowflM832-33 

Guide  to  Hayling.  \2o.Haylingl83Q 
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Classical  Antiquities 
Museum  of;  (prospectus). 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

edited  by  E.  Falkener. 

8o.  Isjnd.  I860 

Claude  le  Lorrain  see  Gelee.  1777-1819 

Clay  London  bed  of;  by  C.  P 

MS.  SP.  1 i" 

Clayton  (A  B)  Eltham  palace,  by  D.  King 

and  A.  B.  Clayton.  1834 

Clayton  (J) 

Ancient  timber  edifices  of  England. 

fo.  Is)nd.  1846 

Remains  of  the  Norman  refectory  in  the 
Bishop’s  palace  at  Hereford;  and 
of  the  roof  of  the  hall  at  Oakharn. 

M S.  SP.  25  Jan.  1847 
Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; the 
dimensions,  plans,  etc.,  of  the  paro- 
chial churches  erected  in  London  and 
Westminster.  fo.  Lond.  1848-49 

Abbey  Dore  church  and  monastery,  near 

Hereford,  SP.  24  Feb.  1851 

Towers  and  spires  of  the  city  chtw 
the  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren. 

SP.  5 and  26  Apr.  1S52 
Bridges  and  viaducts  of  the  present  day. 

SP.  19  May  1856 

Clerc  (S  le) 

Treatise  on  architecture,  translated  from 
the  French  by  ...  Chambers.  2 vols. 

8o.  Lon  d.  1723-24 

Practical  geometry,  or  a new  and  easy 
method  of  treating  that  art,  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  8o.  Lond.  1761 

Clerisseau  (C)  and  Legrand  (J  G) 

Antiquites  de  la  France.  fo.  Pari<  177S 

fo.  Paris  1804 

Clerks  of  Works  Society  Rules  and  regula- 
tions. pamph.  so.  Lond.  ] 

Clermont-Ferrand  Auvergne.  Account  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Port,  by  T.  L. 
Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1S39 

Clifford  (E)  Arithmetic  considerations  on 
Marquoi’s  parallel  scales,  and  the 
protractor.  pamph.  12o  Lond.  1841 

Clochar  (P)  Palais,  Maisons  et  vues  d' 

Italie.  fo.  Paris  1809 

Clock 

by  B.  L.  Vulliamy. 

Reprint  of  a portion  of  the  papers  relating 
to  the  great  clock  for  the  new  palace 
at  Westminster  [by  B.  L.  \ ulliamy  . 

4o.  Lond.  1S4S 

Clutterbuck  (J  C) 

Letter  to  Sir  J.  Sebright. 

pamph.  So.  Watford  1811 
Supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  from 
the  valley  of  the  Colne. 

pamph.  So.  Watford  1842 
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Clutterbuck  (J  C) — continued. 

Periodical  drainage  and  replenishment  of 
the  subterraneous  reservoir  in  the 
chalk  basin  of  London. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1842 

Second  edition.  1848 

Clutton  (H)  Domestic  architecture  of 
France,  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  VI.  to  the  demise  of  Louis 
XII.  fo.  Lond.  1853 

Cluysenaar  (J  P)  Chemin  de  fer  de  Dendre 
ct  Waes  (d’Ath  a Lokeren)  et  de 
Bruxelles  vers  Gaud  par  Alost. 

4o.  Prux.  1855 

Cnidus  Discoveries  at;  by  C.  T.  Newton 


and  K.  P.  Pullan.  1862-3 

Coach-head  Arch  by  J.  Arrow.  MS.  1770 

Coal  Combustion  of,  etc. ; by  C.  W.  Wil- 
liams. 1854 

Coal  Exchange  see  London.  1850 

Co born 

S.  Matthias  kapel ; by  E.  Dronke  and  J. 

C.  Laaaanlx.  1S37 

by  E.  I’Anson.  SP.  1843 


Cochrane  (C)  Importance  of  well  made 
and  efficiently  cleansed  streets, 

MS.  SP.  19  Eeb.  1844 

Cockerell  (C  R) 

\thens,  supp.  vol.  see  Stuart  (J)  and 

Revett  (N).  1830 

Foundations  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew of  the  Exchange,  London. 

MS.  SP.  4 Dec.  1843 
Observations  on  style  in  architecture. 

SP.  2 July  1849 

On  the  genius  of  M.  A.  Buonarroti,  see 

Harford  (J  S).  1857 

Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at 
A'.gina;  and  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at 
Bass®,  near  Phigaleia,  in  Arcadia. 

fo.  Lond.  1860 
n-d  at  the  H.  1.  B.  A. 

SP.  23  A pi.  1860 

Account  of  sculptures,  west  front  of 

\\  ells  cathedral.  pamph.  4o. 

Proftawonil  life  of ; bj  S.Smirke.  SP.  1863 

Cockerell  (F  P)  Architectural  accessories 

of  monumental  sculpture.  SP.  22  Apl.  1861 

Cocks  (R  T)  M nuumontal  brass,  lately 
erected  in  Great  Marlow  church. 

MS.  SP.  21  A pi.  IS  13 

Codford  St.  Mary  Wiltshire,  Memorials  of 
the  parish  of ; by  the  author  of  the 
timmorinls  of  Oxford  [J.  Ingram]. 

ho.  Oxford  1844 

Coignet  (T)  Batons  agglomcrcs  pour  forti- 

ficationa,  pouts,  etc.  8o.  Paris  1862 

Coins 

Utility  dcs  voyages,  Ac.,  by  C.  C.  Baudelot 

de  Dainral.  1693 


Coins — continued. 

Inquiry  into  the  device  of  the  represen- 
tations found  stamped  on  ancient 
money,  by  T.  Burgon.  1836 

Kerrich  collection  of  Roman ; see  Anti- 
quaries (Society  of).  1852 

Cointeraux  (F)  Construction  des  manufac- 
tures, et  des  maisons  de  campagne. 

12o.  Paris  1791 


Coldwell  (W  G) 

Advantage  to  architecture  derived  from 
the  use  of  iron.  Prize  essay. 

MS.  1852-53 


Spire  of  All  Saints  church,  Chesterfield. 

SP.  8 Jan.  1855 

Cole  (E  S)  Architectural  beauties  of  Wells 

and  Glastonbury.  fo.  Lond. 

Cole  (H)  Functions  of  the  science  and  art 

departments.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 
Cole  (J  J) 

Painted  screen  at  Dartmouth  church. 

MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1837 
Examples  of  the  gothic  geometric  system. 

SP.  14  June  1847 

Coleridge  (S  T)  Rhyme  of  the  ancient 

mariner  ; outlines  by  F.  Thrupp.  

College  of  the  Freemasons  of  the  Church 
founded  Advent  Eve,  1842. 

Proceedings  during  1845. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

1846. 


pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Laws,  etc. ; pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1847 

Address  by  G.  R.  French,  December  14.  1847 

Collie  (J)  Plans,  etc.,  of  the  cathedral  of 

Glasgow.  fo.  Lond.  1835 

Collier  (J  P)  see  Cunningham  (P).  1848 

Colling  (J  K)  Natural  and  architectural 

foliage.  SP.  8 Feb.  1858 

Colli3  (J)  Builder’s  portfolio  of  street 

architecture.  fo.  Lond.  1831 

Collmann  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Cologne 

by  J.  E.  Vulpius.  1836 

Cathedral,  by  S.  Boisseree.  1843 

by  G.  Godwin.  SP.  1842 

by  J.de  Noel  and  N.B.Sautelet.  1835 

by  G.  Moller.  1837 

see  Rome. 


Is  it  applicable  ? 


Colosseum 
Colour 

Color  to  sculpture ! 

by  C.  D.  Griffith.  1862 

Analogy  and  harmony  of;  by  G.  Eield.  1817-41 
As  applied  to  architecture,  by  G.  Aitchi- 

son,  Jun.  SP.  1857 

Experiments  and  considerations  touching 

colours,  by  the  lion.  R.  Boyle.  1764 

In  the  decorative  arts,  by  O.  Jones.  1852 

In  pictures,  a mode  to  assist  the  eye  in 

the  right  perception  of ; by  S.  Smirke.  1856 
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Colour — continued. 

Introduction  of;  including  paintings  in 

fresco,  by  J.  H.  Chamberlain.  MS.  1853 
Loi  du  contraste  simultane  des  couleurs, 

by  M.  E.  Chevreul.  ’ 1839 

transl.  by  C.  Martel.  1859 

— — — transl.  by  J.  Spanton.  18G0 

Researches  on;  and  colored  decorations, 

by  X.  H.  Lewis.  SP.  1862 

Symbolic  j by  W.  S.  Inman.  1845 

Colthurst  (Miss)  Comparative  view  of  the 
various  standards  used  by  geogra- 
phers to  express  vertical  distances. 

Column 

Monument  a l’empereur  Alexandre,  by 

A.  Ricard  de  Montferrand.  1836 

Report  on  ; by  A.  L.  T.  Vau- 

<%er.  _ MS.  1840 

Colonne  de  Juillet,  1830,  inauguration, 

by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  1840 

by  J.  L.  Due.  MS.  1840 

Colonna  Traiana  in  Roma,  by  P.  Santi 

Bartoli.  

— — — — by  C.  Percier.  MS. 

— - — — — by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  

Mode  of  constructing  shafts  of;  by  T.  L. 

^ Donaldson.  SP.  1846 

Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monumens 
see  Paris. 

Commission 

Professional ; see  London  Houses  of 

Parliament.  1849-56 

—  — - see  Institute  of  British 

Architects. 

Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  see 
Paris. 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  see  Sewers. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

Minutes.  2 vols.  8o. Lond.  1839-41 

Common  Council  see  London. 

Companion  to  the  British  almanac  for  1838 

and  1856.  8o.  Lond. 

Compensation 

Valuation  of  estates,  etc.  by  T.  Morris.  1863 
Digest  of  law  of;  by  G.  Y.  Yool.  1864 

Competition 

(Architectural)  Report  of  the  committee 
of  R.I.B.  A.  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  public  competitions. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

— . Discussions  on;  SP.  31  July  1838 

SP.  8 May  1843 

—  — — by  W.  Hosking.  1842 

—  — On  the  abuses  of;  by  H. 

Austin.  1843 

■ — — -----  Report  of  Architectural 

Association.  1850-51 

by  o.  Morgan.  SP.  1858 

For  public  works,  letter  on ; by  “a  By- 
stander.” 1858 


2‘J 


Competition  continued. 

Birmingham  Free  Grammar  School.  1832 

“ 7 Amended  instructions 

with  plan.  f0 

Cathedral  at  Lille. 

Churches  (new)  S.  Mary  Newington,  and 

Lambeth.  

Fishmonger’s  Hall,  London.  fo.  1S31 

Freemason’s  Hall,  London.  1863 

General  Record  Office,  .Judges’  Ball  and 
Chambers,  etc.  on  the  site  of  the 
Rolls  Estate.  fo.  1833 

Government  Offices  (New)  1850 

Hamburg  Exchange.  1S37 

Houses  of  Parliament,  report  of  seb 

committee  on  designs.  fo.  1836 

King’s  College,  Cambridge,  completing.  1823 
Law  Institution,  London.  1S27 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  Kennington 

Lane,  Lambeth.  1835*30 

Liverpool  Exchange.  1803 

Lunatic  Asylum  for  Middlesex.  1837 

Memorial  Church,  Constantinople.  1850 

Musee  Napoleon,  Amiens.  1853 

Museum,  Cambridge,  report  of  the  Fitz- 

william  Syndicate.  fo.  1834 

Nelson  Monument,  critically  examined, 

by  G.  Goldicutt.  1841 

Notre  Dame  de  Lille.  8o.  1856 

Rathhaus,  in  Hamburg.  Ilamb.  1854 

Watch-house,  All  Saints’,  Poplar. 

Wellington  Monument.  1850 

Concrete 

by  ...  Hassenfratz. 

Emploi  des  betons  agglomeres,  etc. 

F.  Coignet. 

Employment  of;  by  G.  Rennie. 

Essay  on ; by  G.  Godwin. 

Experiments  on  ; by  T.  H.  Lewis. 

Materials  used  for;  by  Sir  J.  Soane, 

G.  Bailey.  MS. 

Underpinning  at  Chatham  Docks, 

G.  L.  Taylor. 

Water  percolating  through ; by  T.  Little 

SP. 


by 


SP. 

SP. 

bv 

SP. 

bv 

SP. 


1825 

1862 

185s 

ls36 

1857 

1S30 

1S36 

1848 


Coney  (J) 

Ancient  cathedrals ; hotels  de  ville ; and 
other  public  buildings  of  celebrity  in 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  fo.  Lond.  1832 

Beauties  of  Continental  architecture. 

fo.  Lond. 

Congres  Archeologique  de  France  ace  Paris 
Societe  Francaise  d’Archeologie. 

Conrad  (F  W)  Damming  and  construc- 
tion of  the  piers  of  a bridge  on  the 
railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotter- 
dam. Trans,  bv  J.  B.  Weenink. 

MS.  SP.  22  Apl.  1850 

Conservation  see  Restoration. 
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Constantinople 

Topography  and  antiquities,  by  Hev.  R. 

Burgess.  SP.  1854 

Topography  of;  by  P.  Gyllius.  1632 

| ya  » en  Mor^e,  etc.  by  E.  Pouqueville.  1805 
amt  buildings,  by  \\\  Salzenberg.  1854 
Account  of  the  work  of  W.  Salzenberg, 

by  C.  C.  Nelson.  SP.  1855 

Th-  Kinpiiv,  by  Rev.  R.  AValsh.  1839 

> i.  - tc.  by  G.  Fossati.  1852 

M» morial  church:  instructions  to  archi- 
tects. 1856 

Mosaics,  etc.  of  Sta.  Sophia,  by  M.  D. 

Wyatt.  ' SP.  1854 

Construction 

II  ■ - - 1 1 : by  ( i.  Godwin.  • 

\ system  of;  by  L.  Laves.  1839 

triples  and  history  of;  by  L.  Reynaud.  1850 
fours  de  ; by  A.  Demanet.  1861 

by  .1.  Sganzin  and  — Reibell. 

, Programme,  by  J.  Sganzin  and 

— Beibell.  1840 


Contencin  J and  Smith  (T)  Steetley  church, 

Ut-rbyshire,  plans,  etc.  fo.  Worksop  1860 
Contracts 

I h irehes  bj  Q.M.  Commissioners.  — — 
For  the  construction  of  the  palace  of 

Westmii  fo.  1847 

General  conditions  of ; by  Victorian  In- 

ite  of  \ rchitects.  

l y C.  G.  A ddison.  1856 

bj  J.Chitty,  Jun.  1857 

for  works  and  services,  by  D. 

Gibbons.  1857 

bj  .1  W.  Smith.  1860 

L W.  Pugin.  1841 

1 V.'  <>  1 ami  new  London  bridges  ; 

with  notices,  etc.  by  G.  Rennie  and 
B.  W.  Cooke.  fo.  Lond.  1833 

Cooke  (M  II  id  art  ides  of  masonry, 

from  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

v Lond.  1861 

Cooper  I J nery.  4o.  Lond.  1824 

Copenhagen 

Domkirk  t\ n,  by  II.  C.  Han* 

•en.  fo.  

-ling  af  forskjellige  oflentlige  og  pri- 
vate bygninger,  by  C.  F.  Hansen. 

1 sib 1 

Copenhagen 

Socicte  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord 

1 ranaai’tioua.  Ho.  Copen.  1851-58 

Iti-  ription  Uuniquo  du  Pirco,  bv  C.  C. 

Kafn.  Ho.  Copen.  1856 

Copyhold  and  customary  tenure  act,  by  J. 

1M  I 

Cornwall  M iddlo  pointed  churches  of ; by 

G 1 I860 

Correggio  and  Parmcgiano  Sketches  of  tho 

bo.  Lond.  1823 


Corrosion  of  iron  mains ; Report,  by  H. 

Spencer.  1860 

Corry  (J)  and  Evans  (J)  History  of 
Bristol,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  in- 
cluding biographical  notices.  2 vols. 
in  1.  4o.  Prist.  1816 

Corsi  Marbles  Catalogo  ragionato  d’una 
collezione  di  pietre  di  decorazione; 

E.  Corsi  (with  MS.  additions). 

8o.  Lome  1825 

Cortot  (J  P)  Discours  prononce  a ses 
funerailles,  by  Raoul-Rochette  and 
Dumont.  1843 

Costume 

Les  arts  somptuaires,  by  C.  Louandre.  1858 

Dresses,  etc.  of  the  middle  ages,  by  H. 

Shaw.  1843 

Cotman  (J  S) 

Architectural  antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

fo.  Lond.  1818 

Architectural  antiquities  of  Normandy: 
notices  by  D.  Turner.  2 vols. 

fo.  Lond.  1822 

Cotman  (J  S)  Turner  (D)  and  Rickman  (T) 
Specimens  of  architectural  remains 
in  various  counties  in  England, 
etched  by  J.  S.  C.,  notices  by  D.  T., 
observations  by  T.  R.  2 vols. 

fo.  Lond.  1838 


Cottages 

Plans,  etc.  for  agricultural  labourers  on 

the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  estates.  fo.  1849 

The  system  of  building,  prac- 
tically examined  by  C.  H.  Harts- 
borne.  1850 

In  Scotland,  reports  by  W.  Eowler.  1855-57 

Essay  on ; by  G.  Smith.  1834 

Designs  for;  by  J.  C.  Walker.  1859 

Practical  instructions  on  building;  by 

AV.  Wilds.  1835 

see  Dwellings. 
see  Rural  Architecture. 

Cottam  ( ) Manufacture  of  bricks  by 

machinery.  SP.  16  Dec.  1839 

Cottingham  (L  N) 

Plans,  etc.  of  the  chapel  of  King  Henry 
A II.  at  AVestminster  Abbey  church; 
history ; and  account  of  its  resto- 
ration. Vol.  i only.  fo.  Lond.  1822 

Catalogue  of  the  museum  of  Mediaeval 

arts,  collected  by  him.  4o.  Lond.  1850 

sold  Nov.  1851. 

pampb.  8o.  Lond.  1851 
Cottle  (J)  Church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 

Taunton,  and  restoration.  8o.  Lond.  1845 

Couchaud  (A)  Clioix  d’eglises  Byzantines 

en  Grece.  fo.  Paris  1842 

Courvoisier  ( ) Twenty  views  of  public 

buildings  in  Paris.  fo.  Paris 

Coussin  fils  (A)  sec  Vitruvius. 


1837 
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Couturier-de-Vienne  (A  F)  Histoire  des 
beaux  arts,  trans.  from  A.  GT.  Schle- 
gel.  . 80.  Paris  1830 

Cowell  (II  B)  Description  of  bis  invention 
to  facilitate  the  taking  out  of  sashes, 
for  the  purposes  of  cleaning,  etc. 

SP.  5 Dec.  1836 

Cowper  (E)  Conway  and  Britannia  tubular 

bridges.  SP.  13  Jan.  1851 

Coxe  (R  C)  Cursory  survey  of  the  churches 
and  church  buildings  within  the 

archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1860 

Crace  (H)  Restoration  and  preservation  of 

wood  carvings.  SP.  28  Apl.  1856 

Crace  (J  G) 

History  and  manufacture  of  paper 

hangings.  MS.  SP.  4andl8Feb.l839 

Observations  on  modern  frescoes,  bv  Corne- 
lius, Hess, and  others.  MS.  SP.  6 Nov.  1843 
Decorations  of  “ La  Sainte  Cbapelle,” 

Paris.  SP.  23  Feb.  1846 

Account  of  the  palaces  of  Blois  and 

Chambord.  SP.  31  May  1817 

Decoration  of  some  of  the  buildings  at 

Munich.  SP.  10  Feb.  1851 

Furniture  ; its  history  and  manufacture. 

SP.  23  Mar.  1857 

Cranstoun  (J)  see  Oxford  Architectural 

Society. 

Craufurd  ( ) Galvanized  and  corrugated 

iron.  pamph.  8o.  1851 

Crawford  (W)  Report  on  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  United  States,  addressed  to 
H.  M.  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  fo.  Load.  1835 
Crediton  Stone  Devonshire,  etc.  by  C.  H. 

Smith.  MS.  SP.  1847 

Cresy  (Mrs  E)  Lives  of  celebrated  archi- 
tects, ancient  and  modern ; trans. 
from  F.  Milizia.  2 vols.  So.  Lond.  1826 
Cresy  (E) 

Architectural  antiquities  of  Rome,  by 

G-.  L.  Taylor  and  E.  Cresy.  1821-22 

Analytical  index  to  “ Historical  essay  on 
architecture,  by  the  late  T.  Hope.” 

8o.  Lond.  1836 

Practical  treatise  on  bridge  building,  and 
on  equilibrium  of  vaults  and  arches  ; 
with  the  professional  life  and  selec- 
tions from  works  of  Rennie. 

(imperfect).  fo.  Lond.  1839 

Encyclopaedia  of  civil  engineering,  his- 
torical, theoretical  and  practical. 

New  edit.  So.  Lond.  1861 

Cresy  (E)  and  Taylor  (G  L)  Architecture 
of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy ; plans, 
etc.  of  the  cathedral,  baptistery, 
leaning  tower  or  campanile,  and 
campo  santo,  at  Pisa,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1829 


Crete  Theatre,  and  other  remains,  by  E. 

Falkener.  1851 

Croker  (T  Cj  Subterranean  chambers  at 
Carrigtohill  and  at  Ballyhendon, 

Cork.  From  the  Archaeologia,  .xxiii. 

4o.  Lond.  1S30 

Croly  (G)  Holy  Land,  by  I).  Roberts  arid 

Gr.  Croly.  1S42 

Cromwell  (T)  The  Druid : a tragedy  ; notes 
on  the  antiquities  and  early  history 
of  Ireland.  8o.  f^ond.  1832 

Crosby  Hall  and  Place 

by  E.  J.  Carlos.  1832 

Account  of;  by  E.  L.  Blackburn.  1854 

(from  C.  Knight’s'*  London”).  — 

Memoir  of ; by  J.  AY.  Papworth.  MS.  1S11 
Crosnier  (l’Abbe)  Iconographie  ebrdtien 

ou  l’etude  des  sculptures,  peintures, 
etc.  sur  les  monuments  religieux  du 
moyen  age  (incomplete).  8o.  Paris  1848 

Cross  Architectural  and  iconographical  ap- 
plication of;  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1815 
Crypts  in  Christian  churches,  by  A.  Ashpitel. 

SP.  1860 

Crystal  Palace 

Handbook  to  the  Nineveh  or  Assyrian 

court,  by  A.  II.  Layard.  

to  the  Byzantine  and  Roman- 
esque ; the  Mediaeval ; the  Renais- 
sance ; the  Italian  ; and  the  Pompeian 
courts;  by  M.  D.  Wyatt,  J.  B. 
Waring,  and  G.  Scharf,  Jun.  1854 

to  the  Egyptian  ; Greek  ; 

Roman  ; and  Alhambra,  courts  ; by 
J.  Bonomi,  0.  Jones,  and  S.  Sharpe.  1854 

to  the  Portrait  Gallery,  by  S. 

Phillips.  1854 

to  the  courts  of  modern 

sculpture,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  — 

Handel  commemorative  festival,  1859, 
with  plans  and  dimensions  of  the 
principal  orchestras  of  the  country. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1S59 

Triennial,  with  sections  of 

cathedrals  and  music  balls,  etc. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1862 

Cubitt  (T) 

Chimney  recently  erected  at  Thames 
Bank,  Pimlico, with  some  observations 
on  the  expansion  of  brickwork  by 
heat.  SP.  31  mar.  1845 

Works  and  life  of;  by  J.  Britton.  1856 

Cubitt  (Sir  W)  see  Drainage.  Sewerage,  etc.  

Cuciniello  (C)  and  Bianchi  (L)  A'inqgio 
pittorico  nel  regno  delle  duo  Sici lie. 

3 vols.  fo.  XajUrs  — — 

Cunia  bv  P.  A.  Paoli.  176^ 

Cunningham  (A)  Lives  of  the  most  eminent 
British  painters,  sculptors.  and 
architects.  6 vols.  12o.  Lond.  1S29-33 
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Cunningham  (P)  Planche  (J  R)  and  Collier 

(J  Pi  Life  of  Inigo  Jones,  etc. 
(Shakspere  Society).  80.  Lond.  1848 

Cnrrey  (H)  Loudon  bridge  railways  ter- 
minus hotel.  SP.  3 Mar.  1862 

Cusani  (H)  see  Vitruvius.  1543;  1550 

Cast  (Sir  E) 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel, 
lkrt,  M.P.,  on  the  expedience  of  a 
better  system  of  control  over  build- 
ings erected  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  on  the  rebuilding  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

Second  edition.  1837 

Reply  to;  see  Apology. 

Cutts  (E  L)  Examples  of  mural  painting. 

SP.  16  May  1864 

Cylinder  Roofs  by  G.  Underwood.  1838 

Cv.nagniph  by  1C  Willis.  MS.  SP.  1837 


D. 

D Abbadie  (A)  see  Beke  (C  T).  1851 

Daedalus  Or  the  causes  and  principles  of 
the  excellence  of  Greek  sculptures, 
by  E.  Falkener.  1860 

D'Agincourt  see  Seroux  D’Agincourt. 

Dailies  (J  B) 

Specification  for  preserving  the  surfaces 
of  stone  and  cement  from  decay. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1856 
Patented  process  for  vulcanising  and 

preserving  stone  work ; report.  [1860] 

ription  of  patent,  etc.  

D Albaret  < > set  Albaret  ( d’). 

Dalcmagne  (L)  Silicatisation  (with  transla- 
tion of)  La  stercochromie  peinture 
monumentale,  by  J.  N.  Fuchs. 

pamph.  8o.  Laris  1861 
Dallaway  (J)  I Recourses  upon  architecture 
in  England,  from  the  Norman  icra  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; appendix  of  notes  and  illus- 
trations; and  historical  account  of 
master  and  free-maaons.  So.  Lond.  1833 
Daly  (C) 

\rrhiteeture  privee  an  XlX'sieclc  sous 
Napoleon  III.,  nouvellea  maisons  de 
I’nrin  et  den  environs.  fo.  Paris  1860-64 
l>es  concoum  pour  les  monuments  publics, 
dans  le  passe,  le  present  et  1’avenir. 

pamph.  So.  Paris  1861 
Nos  doctrines,  reponae  a deux  objections. 

pamph.  8o.  

I n puitsS  de  la  Renaissance  a Toulouse. 

pnmph.  8o.  


Daly  (C)  — continued. 

Symbolisme  dans  l’architecture,  par  F. 
D’Ayzac,  from  the  Revue  Generale, 
etc.  Yol.  vii.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1847 
see  Revue  Generale  de  1’Architecture.  1840-62 
Damascus 

Antique  portico,  by  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

MS.  SP.  1845 

Some  account  of  recent  discoveries  in  the 

Hauran,  etc.  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1864 
Damp  in  Buildings  Its  prevention  and 
cure,  by  L.  Yaudoyer,  transl.  by  T. 

L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1846 

Dance  (G) 

Specification  of  works  at  Newgate  prison, 

London.  Lond.  

Life  of;  by  S.  Angell.  _ SP..  1847 

Dandolo  (T)  Studii  sul  secolo  di  Pericle, 

libri  sei.  8o.  Milan  1835 

Danish  Architecture  by  L.  de  Thurah.  1746-9 
Dante  Allighieri  II  gran  Rifiuto,  by  H.  C. 

Barlow.  1862 

D’ Antic  (M.  Bose)  see  Bose  d’ Antic  (M). 
Dargenville  (A  N)  see  Dezalier  Dargen- 
ville  (A  N). 

Dark  ages  of  Architecture  by  J.  P.  Seddon. 

SP.  1861 

Darley  (G)  System  of  popular  geometry. 

8o.  Lond.  1827 

Dartmouth  Church  Painted  screen  at ; by 

J.  J.  Cole.  MS.  SP.  1837 

Davies  (J)  and  Ryder  (G  V) 

Report  on  Perkin’s  system  of  warming 
buildings  by  hot  water. 

pamph.  8o.  Manch.  1841 
Reply  to  Perkin’s  answer  to  the  report ; 
report  of  W.  Fairbairn. 

pamph.  8o.  Manch.  1841 
Davies  (T  S)  Mathematics,  see  Hutton  (C).  1841 

D’Aviler  see  Aviler  (A  C d’). 

Da  Vinci  (L)  see  Vinci  (L  da). 

Davis  (E)  Gothic  ornaments,  illustrative 
of  Prior  Birde’s  oratory  in  the 
abbey  church,  Bath.  4 parts. 

fo.  Lond.  1834 

Daylight  in  Buildings  Admission  of;  by 

R.  Hesketh.  SP.  1852 

DAyzac  (Mad.  F)  see  Ayzac  (Mad.  F d’). 

Debacq  (F  J)  Metaponte,  by  le  Due  de 

Luynes  and  F.  J.  Debacq.  1833 

De  Baines  (F)  see  Brunet  de  Baines  (F). 

De  Boulencourt  see  Boulencourt  le  Jeune 

( de).  1683 

De  Caumont  (A)  see  Caumont  (A  de). 

Decay 

Of  building  materials,  by  D.  T.  Ansted.  1860 
by  G.  R.  Burnell. 

SP.  1854 

De  Chateauneuf  (A)  see  Chateauneuf  (Ade). 
Decimal  Coinage  Letter  from  AV.  Brown.  1854 
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Decimal  System 

In  favor  of;  against  the  metrical  system 
of  measurement,  etc.,  by  F.  C. 
Penrose.  SP.  1863 

see  International  Association  etc. 

Decoration 

Arabesque ; at  the  Vatican,  by  A.  Poynter . 

SP.  1840 

Opera  ornamentale,  by  G.  Borsato.  1831-48 
Ornamental  designs  for ; by  L.  Gruner.  1848 
Cinque-cento  and  arabesque,  by  P.  M. 

Hessemer.  1842 

Household  furniture,  etc.,  by  T.  Hope.  1807 
Of  churches ; principles  to  be  observed 
and  processes  employed,  by  W. 
Lightly.  SP.  1863 

An  aesthetic  principle  in;  by  J.  W. 

Papworth.  SP.  1862 

In  the  Italian  style  (from  BafFaello),  by 

J.  W.  and  W.  Papworth.  1844 

Recueil,  etc.,  by  C.  Percier  and  P.  F.  L. 

Fontaine.  1827 

Mural ; by  T.  Purdie.  1855-6 

In  temples  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 

by  ..  Letronne.  1836 

Stereochromatic  and  other  technical  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  by  T.  Purdie.  SP.  1863 

see  Polychromatic  Decoration. 

Decorative  Art  Society  Abstracts  of  papers 
and  transactions  from  Jan.  1844  to 


Jan.  1846.  8o.  Lond.  1847 

Decorative  Arts 

Of  the  middle  ages,  by  H.  Shaw.  1851 

Colour  in  the;  by  0.  Jones.  1852 

Form  in  the  ; by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1852 

Decorative  part  of  Civil  Architecture 
by  Sir  W.  Chambers.  1791 

edit,  by  J.  Gwilt.  1825 

edit,  by  J.  B.  Papworth.  1826 

Dee  Chart  of  the  river,  by  H.  M.  Denham. 

De  Grey  (Earl) 

Excavations  at  Fountains  abbey. 


MS.  SP.  16  July  1849 

SP.  28  June  1852 

Characteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
apart  from  his  military  talents. 

8o.  Lond . 1853 

Recent  discoveries  at  Fountains  abbey. 

SP.  29  May  1854 

Dehn-Rotfelser  (H  von)  Die  stiftskirche 
St.  Petri  zu  Fritzlar.  2 parts. 

fo.  Kassel  1864 

De  Joly  (J)  see  Joly  (J  de). 

De  la  Beche  (Sir  H T) 

Selection  of  the  geological  memoirs  con- 
tained in  the  “ Annales  des  Mines,” 
with  a synoptical  table  of  equivalent 
formations,  etc.  translated,  with  notes. 

8o.  Lond.  1824 
Geological  manual.  3rd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1S33 


De  la  Beche  (Sir  H T) — continued. 

Researches  in  theoretical  geolog)'. 

12o.  Lfjnd.  1834 

How  to  observe  ; Geology.  Ho.  Lond.  1835 
De  la  Beche  (Sir  H T)  and  Reeks  (T) 
Catalogue  of  the  specimens  illus- 
trative of  the  composition  and  manu- 
facture of  British  potter)'  and  por- 
celain, from  the  occupation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time. 

8o.  Lond.  1855 

De  Laborde  (A)  see  Laborde  (A  de). 

De  Laet  (J)  see  Vitruvius.  1619 

De  la  Fite  (H)  see  Luc  (J  A de).  1800 

De  Lagardette  (C  M)  see  Barozzio  da 
Vignola. 

De  la  Guillatiere  see  Guillatiere  (de  la). 

De  Lalande  see  Lalande  (de). 

Delaqueriere  (E)  and  Langlois  (E  H) 
Maisons  de  Rouen  les  plus  remar- 
quables  par  leur  decoration  exte- 
rieure  et  par  leur  anciennete.  2 vols. 

8o.  Paris  et  Rouen  1821-41 
De  Lassaulx  (J  C)  see  Lassaulx  (J  C von). 
Delassaux  (V)  New  mode  of  preparing 
plaster  of  Paris  in  an  economical 
manner.  SP.  11  May  1846 

Delepierre  (0)  Monumens  anciens  recueillis 
en  Belgique,  par  Louis  Haghe. 

fo.  Brux.  et  Leipz.  1845 
Delices  de  l’ltalie  Description  exacte  du 
pais,  des  principales  villes,  de  toutes 
les  antiquitez  et  de  toutes  les  raretez 
qui  s’y  trouvent,  by  de  Rogissart  and 
H.  4 vols.  12o.  Paris  1707 

De  l’Orme  (P)  see  Ornie  (P  de  1’). 

De  los  Santos  (F)  see  Francisco  de  los  Santos. 
Delpech  (C)  British  Museum ; gallery  of 

celebrated  men.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S59 
Delsaux  (J  C) 

Eglise  S.  Jacques  a Liege,  plans,  etc. 

fo.  Liege  1S45 

Architecture  et  les  monuments  du  rnoyen 

age  a Liege.  So.  Liege  1S4/ 

Monuments  de  Liege,  reconstruits,  agrau- 

dis  ou  restaures.  fo-  Paris  lv>s 

De  Luc  (J  A)  see  Luc  (J  A de). 

De  Luynes  (Due)  see  Debacq  (F  J). 

De  Malortie  see  Malortie  (de). 

Demanet  (A) 

Memoire  sur  l'architecture  des  eglises. 

4o.  Brux.  1847 

Cours  de  construction.  2 vols.  2nd  edit. 

4o.  Pa  ri,slS6 1-02 

Considerations  sur  la  question  posee  au 
congres  artistique  d’ Anvers. 

pamph.  So.  Pans  1S62 

Demetz  ( ) and  Blouet  (G  A)  Rapports  a 
le  Comte  de  Moutalivet  sur  les  pem- 
tenciers  des  Etats-L  uis.  fo.  Pans  lSo< 
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De  Montferrand  (A  R)  see  Ricard  de 

Montferrand. 

De  Morgan  (A)  Contents  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  scientific  men  of  the 
17th  century,  in  the  collection  of 
Et.  lion,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

pamph.  80.  Oxford  1862 
see  Decimal  Association. 

Dempsey  (G  D) 

Drainage  and  sewage  of  towns  and 

buildings.  12o.  Lond.  1854 

Drainage  of  districts  and  lands.  12o.  Lond.  1859 

Denham  ( H M)  Point  Lynas  to  Liverpool, 
with  charts,  coast  views,  etc.  for 
navigating  the  Dee  and  Mersey. 

So.  Liverp.  1840 

Dennis  (G)  Cities  and  cemeteries  of  Etruria. 

2 vi  'Is.  8o.  Lond.  1848 

De  Noel  (J)  see  Noel  (J  de). 

Denon  (V)  Voyage  dans  la  Haute  et  la 
Basse  Egypte.  2 vols.  (an.  X). 

fo.  Paris  1802 

De  Pambonr  see  Guyonneau  de  Pambour 

(F  M) 

Department  of  Practical  Art  First  report.  1853 

Department  of  Science  and  Art 

First,  second  and  third  reports.  1854-55-56 
Account  of  the  library,  by  R.  N.  Wornum.  1855 
Directory ; revised  to  Nov.  1S5G  ; with 
regulations  for  establishing  and  con- 
ducting schools  of  art.  8o.  Lond.  1856 
see  Cole  (H). 

De  Prangey  see  Girault  de  Prangey. 

De  Prony  see  Riche  de  Prony  (G  C F M). 

De  Quincy  see  Quatremere  de  Quincy. 

Derby  Arboretum,  by  J.  C.  Loudon.  1840 

Derick  (J  M)  sec  Oxford  Architectural 
Society. 

De  Rogissart  sec  Rogissart  ( — de). 

De  Rossi  (D)  sec  Rossi  (D  de). 

De  Rossi  (G  G)  see  Falda,  Venturing  and 
Rossi. 

De  Rubeis  (J  J)  see  Rubeis  (J  J de). 

Dcsagnliers  < J T)  On  chimneys,  translated 

from  ...  Gauger.  12o.  Lond.  1715 

Desgodetz  (A) 

edifice-  antiques  de  Koine  (with  MS. 
notes  tn  J.Btuart.)  fo.  Paris  1682 

Ancient  buildings  of  Koine,  translated  by 
G.  Marshall.  2 vols.  French  and 
r fo.  Lond.  1771-95 

MS.  fo. 

Design 

In  architecture,  principles  of;  by  E.  L. 

1850 

\rt-«  of.  illuminated  manuscripts,  by  M. 

D.  V]  SP.  I860 

•re  Grand  Prix. 

De  Superville  see  Humbcrt-dc-Superville 
(D  P 0). 


De  Thurah  (L)  see  Thurah  (L  de). 

Detournelle  (A)  Kecueil  d’architecture 

nouvelle.  Part  i,  an  XIII.  4o.  Paris  [1805] 
De  Verneilh  (F)  see  Verneilh  (F  de). 

De  Vogue  (M)  see  Vogue  (M  de). 

Devonport  Mechanic’s  Institute  Report. 

pamph.  8o.  Devon.  1852 
Dezalier  d’Argenville  (A  N)  Theorie  et 

pratique  du  jardinage.  4o.  Paris  1709 

Dezobry  (C)  Rome  au  siecle  d’ Auguste. 

4 vols.  8o.  Paris  1846 

D’Hancarville  see  Hancarville  (le  Sieur  d’).  1766 
Dibdin  (Rev  T F)  Bibliographical,  anti- 
quarian and  picturesque  tour  in 
France  and  Germany.  3 vols. 


8o.  Lond.  1829 

Dick  (W  R)  Inscriptions  and  devices  in  the 
Beauchamp  tower,  Tower  of  London; 
history  of  the  building,  and  the 
prisoners  formerly  confined  therein. 

4o.  Lond.  1853 

Dickson  (R)  Lecture  on  the  dry  rot,  and  on 
the  most  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing it.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 

Dictionary 

Dictionary  appendix  and  orthographer,  by 

C.  Vines.  12o.  Lond.  1854 

see  English,  Latin,  etc. 

Dictionary  of  Architecture 
by  Architectural  Publication  Society.  1853-64 
by  J.  Britton.  1838 

by  A.  de  Caumont.  1846 

by  A.  Felibien.  1676 

by  K.  Neve.  1726 

by  P.  Nicholson.  1835 

by  Quatremere  de  Quincy.  1832 

by  W.  Reveley.  MS.  

by  W.  SalmoE.  1762 

by  C.  F.  Roland  le  Virloys.  1770 

by  J.  Weale.  1849-50 

City  and  country  purchaser,  by  T.  N., 

Philomath  [T.  Neve].  12o.  Lond.  1703 

see  Glossary. 

see  Rudiments.  1810 


Didron  (A  N) 

Monographie  de  la  cathedrale  de  Chartres, 
by  J.  B.  A.  Lassus,  A.  Duval  and 
A.  N.  Didron. 

Iconographie  des  chapiteaux  du  palais 
ducal  a Venise,  by  W.  Burges  and 
A.  N.  Didron. 


1842 

1857 


Didron  (A  N)  and  Durand  (P)  Manuel 
d’iconographie  chretienne,  Grecque 
et  Latin.  8o.  Paris  1845 

Diedo  (A)  see  Cicognara  (L).  1838-40 

Dilapidations 

Treatise,  by  J.  Elmes.  1829 

And  nuisances,  by  D.  Gibbons.  1838 

Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the 

K.I.B.A.  8o.  Lond.  1844 
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Dilke  (C  W)  Catalogue  of  a collection  of 
works  on  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

4o.  Lond.  1855 

Dimock  (J  F)  Architectural  history  of  the 
church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the 
Virgin  of  Southwell,  Nottingham- 
shire. 8o. 

Dion  (H  de)  and  Lasvignes  (L)  Cathedrale 
de  Bayeux ; reprise  en  sous-oeuvre 
de  la  tour  centrale,  par  E.  Elachat. 

4o.  Paris  18G1 

Dionigi  (M  C)  Viaggi  in  alcune  citta  del 
Lazio  che  diconsi  fondate  dal  re 
Saturno.  fo.  Boma  1809 

Diploma  in  Architecture 
by  A.  Lance.  1855 

by  J.  W.  Papworth.  SP.  1855 

Disk  Steam  Engine  Beport  on  the  patent ; 

by  J.  Parkes.  1841 

Distillery  and  its  appurtenances,  by  D. 

Mocatta.  MS.  SP.  1846 

District  Surveyor  Office  and  duties  of;  by 

W.  L.  Donaldson.  1856 

District  Surveyors’  Association  Bye  laws, 

awards,  etc.  1850-52 

Dobson  (E) 

Student’s  guide  to  the  practice  of  mea- 
suring and  valuing  artificer’s  work, 
etc.  8o.  Lond.  1843 

Budiments  of  the  art  of  building. 

12o.  Lond.  1849 

3rd  edit.  12o.  Lond.  1859 

Budimentary  treatise  on  masonry  and 

stonecutting,  plates  4o.  12o.  Lond.  1849 

2nd  edit.  12o.  Lond.  1856 

Budimentary  treatise  on  the  manufacture 

of  bricks  and  tiles.  12o.  Lond.  1850 

Foundations  and  concrete  works. 

12o.  Lond.  1850 

Dodsworth  (W)  History  of  Salisbury 

cathedral.  4o.  Lond.  1814 

Dollman  (F  T)  Ancient  pulpits  existing 

in  England.  4o.  Lond.  1849 

Dome 

At  Beejapore,  by  J.  Eergusson.  SP.  1854 
Bemarks  on ; by  T.  H.  Lewis.  SP.  1857 

Construction  of ; by  T.  H.  Lewis.  SP.  1859 

Domestic  Architecture 

Hints  on ; by  T.  E.  Hunt.  1825 

Architettura  domestica,  by  L.  Canina.  1852 

Of  ancient  Egyptians;  byT.  L.  Donaldson. 

SP.  1861 

Fronts  of  houses  in  some  Belgian  towns, 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1843 

In  England ; of  Elizabeth,  etc. ; by  T.  H. 

Clarke.  1833 

— (Half-timbered  houses)  ; by 

M.  Habershon.  1S36 

by  J.  Clayton.  1846 

by  J.  Hadfield.  1S4S 


Domestic  Architecture — continued. 

England;  Ancient;  by  E.  B.  Lamb.  IMG 

by  T.  H.  Turner  and  J.  H. 

barker.  1861-68-60 

' " A house  for  the  suburbs : by 

T.  Morris.  1SOO 

France ; by  H.  Glutton.  1853 

Maisons  de  Eouen  ; by  E.  Deln- 

queriere  and  E.  H.  Langlois.  1821-41 

Boman:  city  houses,  by  P.  Marquez.  1795 

~ House  of  Pliny,  by  P.  Marquez.  1796 

Villas  of  the  Augustan  age,  by 
T.  Moule.  e 1S3S 

Western  Flanders,  buildings  of ; by  K.  D. 

Chantrell.  MB.  BP.  1866 

Donaldson  (J)  Text  book  for  landowners ; 

see  Hyde  (E).  1851 

Donaldson  (T  L) 

Athens;  supp.  volume,  see  Stuart  (J) 
and  Revett  (N). 

Examples  of  doorways,  from  ancient  build- 
ings in  Greece  and  Italy.  4o.  Lond  ] 

in  French,  by  F.  Tbiollet 

et  E.  Simon,  d’apres  l’ouvrage  Anglais. 

4o.  Paris  1837 
from  modern 


buildings  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

4o.  Lond.  1836 

Address  read  at  the  opening  meetfng  of 

the  I.B.  A.  MS.  SP.  15  Jnnel885 

Substance  of  an  opinion  delivered  at  a 
court  of  sewers  for  Westminster,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S35 
Particulars  relating  to  MSS.  of  Vitruvius 
preserved  in  various  European 
libraries.  SP.  1835 

Italian  towers.  MS.  SP.  1 Feb.  1836 

Composition  in  architecture.  SP.  25  A pi.  1836 
History  of  the  construction  of  the  peri- 
styles of  the  basilica  at  Vicenza  by 
Palladio ; from  the  Italian  of  Arnaldi. 

SP.  23  May  1S36 

On  the  means  lately  employed  for  placing 
the  statue  of  Napoleon  upon  the 
colonne  Vendome,  Paris.  SP.  6 June  1^36 
Geological  phenomena  connected  with 
the  origin  and  sources  of  porphyry, 
sienite,  serpentine,  and  other  rare 
marbles  used  in  architectural  em- 
bellishment. SP.  19  D 

Memorandum  respecting  buildings  at 

Paris.  MS.  SP.  16  Jim.  1887 

Beview  of  the  professional  life  of  Sir 

J.  Soane.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S37 

MS.  SP.  6 Feb.  1S37 

Memoir  of  J.  N.  L.  Durand,  transl.  from 

A.  Bondelet.  SP.  18 Mar  1 887 

Observations  upon  the  different  styles  of 
Pelasgic  or  Cyclopean  constructions 
existing  in  Greece.  SP.  12  Apt  1S37 
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Donaldson  (T  L) — continued. 

Architectural  notation.  MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1837 
Letter  to  H.R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
with  a plan  for  the  promotion  of 
art,  science,  and  literature. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 
Memoir  of  T.  Lee.  MS.  SP.  2/  Dec.  1838 

Translation  of  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer’s  life 

of  M.  Percier.  MS.  SP.  4 Peb.  1839 
Description  of  double  entrance  gate  to 

city  of  Pestum.  SP.  4 Mar.  1839 

Account  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. MS.  SP.  10 June  1839 
Life  of  Apollodorus  the  architect,  illus- 
trative of  the  state  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture during  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  SP.  2 Dec.  1839 

Lime,  mortar,  stucco,  and  cement,  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

4o.  Lond.  1840 

New  Koyal  Exchange;  statement  of 
facts  respecting  No.  50.  design. 

fo.  Lond.  1840 
Memoir  of  Chev.  Grasse.  SP.  15  Junel840 

Aluminous  cements;  Parker’s  or  Roman 

cement.  SP.  29  June  1840 

Translation  of  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer’s  life 

of  Gudnepin.  MS.  SP.  16  May  1842 

life  and  works  of  Bernini.  SP.  11  July  1842 
Preliminary  discourse;  lectures  on  archi- 
tecture at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1842 

Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  ; address 
upon  the  report  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1842 
\rrangement  of  the  fronts  of  houses  in 
some  Belgian  towns  from  XV  to 
A N il  century.  SP.  24  July  1843 

Account  of  models  of  churches  in  Henry 
Vth’a  chantry,  Westminster  Abbey. 

SP.  G Nov.  1843 

History  of  architecture,  from  the  building 
of  the  pyramids  to  the  revival  of 
Italian  architecture  in  the  16th 
oeotoiy.  SP.  13  Jan.  1S45 

Architectural  and  iconographical  ap- 
plication of  the  form  of  the  cross 
during  the  middle  ages.  SP.  26  May  1845 
Report  on  drawings  by  Palladio,  at 

Chiawiek.  Ms.  SP.  17 Nov.  1845 

University  College,  London.  Midsum- 
mer examination,  session  1845-46. 
Architecture  as  a fine  nrt. 

pamph.  8o.  I^ond.  1846 
Remarks  on  the  models  of  the  Parthe- 
non made  by  R.  C.  Lucas. 

MS.  SP.  9 Feb.  1846 
Translation  of  “Damp  in  buildings,  its 
prevention  and  cure,”  bv  L.  Vau- 
doyer.  MS.*  SP.  25  May  1846 


Donaldson  (T  IS)— continued. 

Different  modes  of  constructing  the 
shafts  of  columns  of  large  dimensions. 

SP.  22  Junel846 

Architectural  maxims  and  theorems. 

8o.  Lond.  1847 

translated  in  “ Moniteur  des 

architectes.”  Nos.  xiii,  xiv,  xv. 

4o.  Paris  1847 

Account  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  at  Florence;  and  design  by 
II  Cav.  N.  Matas,  for  completing  the 
fa9ade.  MS.  SP.15  Nov.  1847 

Caen,  with  remarks  on  its  quarries,  stone 
and  buildings;  and  upon  Arras. 

MS.  SP.  24  Jan.  1848 
Cathedral  church  of  St.  Isaac,  St.  Peters- 

burgh.  MS.  SP.  20  Nov.1848 

Manufacture  of  glass,  and  its  application 

to  architectural  purposes.  SP.  17  Dec.  1849 
Polychromatic  embellishments  in  Greek 
architecture,  as  illustrated  in  the 
work  of  J.  J.  Hittorff.  SP.  12  Jan.  1852 
Present  condition  of  the  royal  tombs  in 

Westminster  Abbey.  SP.  23  Feb.  1852 
Remarks  on  a certain  class  of  Gallo- 
Byzantine  churches  in  and  near 
Perigueux,  in  France.  SP.  10  Jan.  1853 

Architectural  medals  and  coins  of  the 
ancients,  as  illustrative  of  the  edifices 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

SP.  24  Jan.  1853 

Discours  prononce  aux  funerailles  de  M. 

Fontaine.  pamph.  4o.  Paris  1853 

Remarks  upon  the  buildings  of  Lille,  in 
France  ; and  a description  of  original 
drawings  presented  by  the  late  Che- 
valier Wicar.  SP.  14Nov.l853 

Notice  of  the  professional  career  of  Le- 

clerc,  Visconti  and  Gau.  SP.  9 Jan.  1854 
Brief  account  of  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre 

and  Tuileries,  at  Paris.  SP.  6 Mar.  1854 
Description  of  some  of  the  constructions 
now  in  course  of  execution  between 
the  Louvre  and  the  Palais  Royal,  at 
Paris  SP.  22  Jan.  1855 

Triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans. 

SP.  81Mar.l856 

Memoir  of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina. 

SP.  3 Nov.  1856 

Account  of  Alnwick  Castle,  Northum- 
berland. SP.  3 and  17  Nov.  1856 

Description  of  the  streets  proposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  SP.  9 Feb.  1857 

Memoir  of  L.  de  Zanth.  SP.  16Nov.l857 

Wayside  memoranda  during  a tour  in 

Ireland.  SP.  26Apr.l858 

A rchitectura  numismatica,  or  architectural 

medals  of  classic  antiquity.  4o.  Lond.  1859 
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Donaldson  (T  L)—  continued. 

Description  of  M.  Mariette’s  excavations 
at  G-hizeh  and  Saccara : observations 
on  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  as  existing  among 
the  present  Arabs ; and  account  of  the 
catacombs  at  Alexandria,  recently 
discovered.  SP.  28Feb.l8Gl 

Memoir  of  C.  F.  Nepveu,  of  Versailles. 

SP.  8 Nov.  1862 

Description  of  the  tribunal  de  commerce, 
erecting  by  ....  Bailly,  at  Paris. 

SP.  18  May  1863 
Opening  address..  SP.  2 Nov.  1863 

Communication  in  reference  to  the  de- 
cease of  J.  B.  Bunning;  and  of  W. 

Cubitt,  MP.  SP.  16Nov.l863 

Memoir  of  Joseph  Woods.  SP.  18  Jan.1864* 

Decent  discoveries  of  places  and  buildings 
of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  cen- 
turies in  the  Houran,  near  Damas- 
cus, and  in  the  country  about  Aleppo 
and  Antiocheia.  SP.  4 Apr.  1864 

Description  of  the  working  drawings  of 
the  new  opera  house  now  building  at 
Paris,  presented  to  the  B.I.B.A.  by 
the  architect,  C.  Gamier.  SP.  4 Apr.  1864 
Donaldson  (T  L)  and  Glen  (W  C)  Hand- 
book of  specifications,  with  a review 
of  the  law  of  contracts.  2 vols. 

8o.  Lond.  1859 

Donaldson  (W  L) 

Heraldry  and  its  connection  with  gothic 

architecture.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 
Summary  of  a report  made  by  M.  Bemont, 
architect  of  the  city  of  Liege,  on 
works  relating  to  the  health  and 
public  utility  of  London.  SP.  21  May  1855 
Office  and  duties  of  a district  surveyor. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 
Donatns  (A)  Bom  a vetus  ac  recens 
utriusque  gedificiis  ad  eruditam  cog- 
nitionem  expositis.  4o.  Roma  1725 

Doncaster 

Christ  church  ; effect  of  lightning  upon  ; 

by  J.  Scott.  MS.  SP.  1836 

House  of  the  franciscans,  friars  minors 
or  grey  friars : from  the  Doncaster 
Gazette.  pamph.  fo.  1842 

Plans,  etc.  of  mansion  house,  by  J.  Paine.  1751 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  church,  by  J.  E. 

Jackson.  1853 

Doorways 

In  Greece  and  Italy,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1833 

in  French,  translated  by  F. 

Thiollet.  1837 

In  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1836 
Dorchester  Abbey  church,  by  H.  Addington.  1845 
Doric  Order  Derived  from  Egypt  by  the 

Greeks  ; by  E.  Falkener.  SP.  1850 
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Dorn  (J  F)  and  Richter  (J  H)  PraktiBche 
anleitung  zur  ausfubrung  dor  neuen 
fiachen  dachbedeckung  anlegung 
kiinstlicher  fuszwege,  etc.  8o.  Berlin  1>>3 7 
Donee  (F)  Foundation  stone  of  the  original 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  etc. 

From  the  Archa-ologia,  vol.  xxvi.  1 386 
Dover  Harbour,  report.  fo.  Lond.  1840 

Downing  Street  London ; nee  London. 

Doyere  (L)  Conservation  des  grains  par 

1’ ensilage.  8o.  Pori*  1802 

Drainage 

Drainage  acts ; by  H.  W.  Woolrych.  1849 
Of  buildings  and  streets,  by  W.  A. 

Boulnois.  SP.  1854 

Of  districts  and  lands,  by  G.  1).  Dempsey.  1859 
Of  Bugby,  by  J.  W.  Bazalgette.  ' 18-54 

Of  towns,  with  projects  of  important 

national  measures.  So.  Lond.  1855 

and  villages  ; bill  for  the  better 

drainage.  f0.  Lond.  1841 


and  buildings,  by  G.  D. 

Dempsey.  185  4 

Of  the  metropolis,  by  J.  W.  Bazalgette.  1857 

Objections  to  Bazalgette’s 

scheme,  by  B.  Bell.  1856 

Facts  on  the ; by  F.  H. 

Fowler.  is.59 

Beport  on  ; by  B.  Jebb.  1804 

by  W.  W.  Pocock.  1850 

by  T.  Wicksteed.  1854 


Of  London  bill ; evidence.  fo.  Lond.  1853 
Of  Nene  Valley,  by  C.  H.  Hartshorne.  1848 
see  Sewerage. 

Drains  construction  of;  by  J.  Moon.  1832 

Draper  (G)  Description  of  the  Sir  IF  B. 

Neale  testimonial,  at  Lymington, 
Hampshire.  *SP.  9 Jan.  1848 

Drapers’  Company 

Beports  of  deputations  who  visited  the 
estates  of  the  company  in  London- 
derry, 1817-39.  80.  Lond.  1841 

Sixth  report,  with  illustrations.  80.  Lond.  1833 
Drawing 

Architectural;  by  W.  Burges.  SP.  I860* 

Artistic,  etc. ; by  J.  Smith.  1843 

Italian  architectural  drawings  at  Windsor. 

by  A.  Ashpitel.  SP.  1868 

New  method  of  teaching;  by  J.  Kumpa.  1855 
Practical  mode  for  striking  gothic  tracery. 

by  B.  W.  Billing.  SP.  1843 

gothic  arches,  bv 

J.  B.  Watson.  ^ SP.  1S40 

Working;  of  the  new  opera  house  at 
Paris,  by  C.  Gamier,  described  by 
T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1864 

Drawing  Instruments 

Cymagraph,  by  B.  Willis.  MS.  SP. 
Morphograph,  by  P.  Journet.  MS.  SP.  1^44 
Dresden  Hoftheater  ; by  G.  Semper  1849 
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Driver  (H  A)  Byron  and  “ The  Abbey,” 
remarks  on  rejection  of  his  statue  by 
the  Bean  of  AVest minster ; with 
suggestions  for  a national  edifice  to 
contain  the  monuments  of  our  great 
men.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1838 

Driver  ( Messrs.)  Particulars  with  plans  of 
the  Tong  castle  estate,  Shropshire. 

fo.  Lond.  1855 

Dronke  (E)  and  Lassaulx  (J  C von) 
.Matthias  kapello  auf  der  oberen 
burg  bei  Kobern  an  der  Mosel. 

8o.  Kohl.  1837 

Druitt  (R)  Construction  and  management 
of  human  habitations  considered  in 
relation  to  public  health.  SP.  20  Feb.  1860 


Dry  Rot 

Livtureon  Kyan’s  patent,  by  Gr.  Birkbeck.  1834 

by  R.  Bickson.  1838 

Practical  prevention  of;  by  M.  Faraday  1836 

Investigation  into  causes  of ; by  J. 

Lingard.  1842 

Kssa\  ■ by  R.  MeAVilliam.  1818 

' i ; by  J.  B.  Papworth.  1803 

f enquiry,  by  li.  Bering.  1812 

Philosophical  enquiry,  by  J.  Randall.  1807 

Dublin 

Views  of  buildings,  by  R.  Pool  and  J. 

Cash.  1780 

1 1 of ; by  J.  AVarburton,  R. 

whitelaw,  and  R.  AValsh.  1818 

Dublin 

Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland 


Congratulatory  address  to  the  Earl  de 
(»rey  on  his  appointment  as  A^iceroy 
of  Ireland;  and  reply.  MS.  4o.  1841 

Iritr  ductory  lecture,  by  Sir  R.  Morrison. 

4o.  Dull.  1844 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland 

Transactions.  ATol.  i.  So.  Lull.  1845 
Royal  Irish  Academy 
Catalogue  of  the  antiquities  of;  in  the 

1 • \\  . R Wilde.  8o.  Lull.  1857 

Dublin  Builder  (The)  An  illustrated  Irish 
architectural,  engineering,  mecha- 
nics’, and  sanitary  journal.  Vol.  ii. 

4o.  Lull.  1SG0 

Dublin  Review  (The)  Present  state  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  in  England,  by 
A.  AV.  Pugin  ; and  Stephens’  ancient 
cities  of  central  America  (No.  23 

So.  Dull.  1842 

Due  (J  L) 

Col<»nno  do  29  Juillet  1830,  Paris.  MS.  1840 

8P.20  Dee  L841 

Du  Ccrceau  ( J A)  tec  Androuct  du 
Cercean  (J). 

Dufour  (A)  Letter  on  raising  tho  naval 

1".  Lond.  1800 

Du  Molinet  (C ) tec  Molinet  (C  du). 


Dumont  (A  L) 

Biscours  prononce  aux  funerailles  de 

J.  P.  Cortot.  1843 

de  A.  L.  T.  A^audoyer.  1846 

de  A.  Blouet.  1853 

Dundonald  (Earl  of)  Use,  properties 
and  products  of  tbe  bitumen  and 
petroleum  of  Trinidad. 

pampb.  8o.  Lond.  1857 
Dunkin  (A  J)  Report  of  the  special  meet- 
ing of  tbe  British  Archaeological 
Association.  8o.  Lond.  1845 

Dunkirk  see  Paris  Societe  Francaise  d’Ar- 
cheologie. 

Dunlap  (W)  History  of  tbe  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  tbe  arts  of  design  in  tbe 
United  States.  2 vols.  8o.  W.  For#  1834 
Dunmow  Union  Communications  to  and 
from  tbe  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
concerning  tbe  erection  of  a work- 
house. fo.  Lond.  1839 

Dunnage  (H)  and  Laver  (C)  Plans,  etc.  of 
the  great  ball  of  tbe  palace  of  Eltham, 

Kent,  with  essay.  4o.  Lond.  1828 

Dupain  de  Montesson  Science  des  ombres 

par  rapport  au  dessein.  8o.  Paris  1760 

Durand  (JNL) 

Precis  des  le9ons  d’architecture  donnees 
a l’ecole  polytecbnique.  3 vols. 

4o.  Paml821-23 
La  vie  et  les  ouvrages,  by  A.  Rondelet.  1835 

trans.  by  T.  L. 

Bonaldson.  SP.  13  Mar.  1837 

Durand  (J  N L)  and  Legrand  (J  G-) 

Recueil  et  parallele  des  edifices  de  tout 
genre,  anciens  et  modernes,  remar- 
quables  par  leur  beaute,  par  leur  gran- 
deur, ou  par  leur  singularity 

text  fo.  Venezia  1833 

plates  fo.  Paris 

Raccolta  delle  fabbricbe  classicbe.  Text 

1 vol.  plates  2 vols.  fo.  Venezia  1833 

Durand  (P)  Iconograpkie,  etc.,  by  A.  N. 

Bidron  and  P.  Burand.  1845 

Durandus  (W)  Symbolism  of  churches  and 
church  ornaments  : a translation  of 
the  first  book  of  the  “ Rationale 
Bivinorum  Officiorum,”  with  intro- 
ductory essay,  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, by  J.  M.  Neale  and  B.  Webb. 

8o.  Leeds  1843 

Durham  Cathedral,  by  J.  Carter,  see  Anti- 
quaries (Society  of).  1801 

Diisseldorf 

Konigliche  Kimst-Akademie ; und  die 
Biisseldorfer  kiinstler,  by  R.  Weig- 
mann.  1856 

Dutch  Architects  Lives  of;  by  J.  B.  Wee- 

n ink.  . MS.  4o.  1848 

Dutch  Architecture  see  Amsterdam. 
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Duval  (A) 

Fontaines  de  Paris,  by  ...  de  Moisy  and 

A.  Duval.  23^2 

Monographie  de  la  cathedrale  de  Chartres, 
by  J.  B.  A.  Lassus,  A.  Duval,  and 
A.  N.  Didron.  2842 

Du  Vautenet  (A)  De  la  stability  comme 
principe  primordial  de  toute  theorie 
arcbitectonique  applique  a 1’ origin© 
et  a 1’etablissement  du  style  ogival. 

8o.  Paris  1849 

Dwellings 

by  W.  Baeumer.  1862 

Architettura  domestica,  by  A.  de  Chateau- 

neuf.  2839 

Of  Paris,  by  C.  P.  Gourlier.  1853 

For  the  labouring  classes,  by  A.  Ashpitel 

and  J.  Whichcord.  2855 

—  in  the  Metropolis.  1856 

j'fi  Scotland,  see  Edinburgh. 

— — — - on  the  Bedfordshire  estate.  1849 

—  Prize  model  cottages,  by  T.  C. 

Hine  and  S.  J.  Nicholl.  1848 

* — — Rapport,  by  Rohault  de  Fleury. 

~~ — — — - by  G.  B.  Tremenheere.  1856 

— — — (model  town)  by  W.Wigginton.  1850 

— by  W.  Wilds.  1835 

by  J.  Wylson.  1848 


see  Roberts  (H). 

Dyer  (C)  Notes  for  memoir.  MS.  1848 

Dynamics,  Statics,  etc.  by  T.  Baker.  1851 


E. 


Earl  (G  W)  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia. 

pamph.  8o.  Land.  1853 
Earlom  (R)  Liber  veritatis : or  collection 
of  prints  after  the  original  designs 
of  Claude  le  Lorrain.  3 vols. 

fo.  Lond.  1777-1819 

Earth  Physical  condition  of;  by  W.  M. 

Higgins.  1836 

Earthwork  Tables  for  estimating,  by  C.  K. 

Sibley  and  W.  Rutherford.  1847 

Easements  Law  of ; by  C.  J.  Gale.  1862 

Eastern  Counties  Railway  see  Railway. 

East  India  Company 

Catalogue  of  the  library.  2 vols.  8o.ZowZ1845-51 
Illustrations  of  Beejapore,  by  P.  D.  Hart.  1859 
Eastlake  (C  L)  National  Gallery;  unfitness 
of  the  present  building  for  its  purpose; 
a letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1845 
Eastover  St.  John  the  Baptist  church,  parti- 
culars; see  Incorporated  Society,  etc.  1843 


Ebrington  (Viscount)  Health  of  Towns 
Association ; unhealthiness  of  towns, 
its  causes  and  remedies. 

_ . pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1846 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
by  M.  II.  Bloxam. 

by  J.  Hadfield.  2848 

by  . I.  Milner.  2835 

Applicable  to  modern  churches,  by  J. 

Shaw.  • <3p  28,q9 

Present  state  of;  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  J842 

Seven  periods  of  English  j by  E.  Sharpe.  1851 
Of  France  and  England,  by  T.  Rickman.  1 838 
Of  Italy,  by  G.  Knight.  ]■'!_' 

from  the  Quarterly  Review. 

. 8o.  Lond.  1845 

Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topo- 
graphy of  England;  viz.  the  counties 
of  Bedford,  Berks,  Buckingham, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Oxford  and 
Suffolk.  7 parts.  - . 0 ■ 1848-55 

Ecclesiastical  Buildings  St.  Carlo  Borr 

instructions  on;  by  G.  J.  Wigley.  1857 
Ecclesiological  Society  Eighteenth  annual 

report.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Ecclesiologist  (The)  Published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiologi- 
cal, late  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 

1st  series.  3 vols.  8o.Zo/ij.l842-F4 

2nd  series.  19  vols.  So. Lond.  1845-61 

(In  progress). 

Eckstein  (G  F)  Practical  treatise  on 

chimneys.  8o.  Lond.  1852 

Economic  Museum  Brief  programme. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  I860 

Edinburgh 

Heriot’s  hospital,  by  J.  Goldicutt.  

Pavilion  for  Grey  festival,  by  T.  Hamilton. 

SP.  1S34 

Sir  J.  Robison’s  house,  by  J.  Mylne.  1842 

Edinburgh 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland 
Laws  and  bye  laws,  constituted  2Sth 

November,  1S50.  pamph.  So.  Edin . 1851 
Proceedings 

3rd  session,  1st  to  9th  meetings. 

So . Ed in. 1852-53 

6th  session,  5th  to  11th  meetings. 

and  two  extra.  1'836 

7th  session,  1st,  4th  to  9th  meetings.  l^oG-T 
8th  session,  6th  and  Sth  meetings.  1857-8 
Transactions.  5 vols.  (vol.  iv  part  ii.  and 

vol.  v part  i wanting).  80. JESJm.1851-61 

Seventh  report  of  the  council  of  ma- 
nagement. So.  1S5G 

Illustrations  of  an  essay  on  mural  deco- 
ration, by  T.  Purdie.  Sess.  1855-56. 

fo.  Edin.  1S56 

Illustrations  of  ancient  Scottish  buildings. 

Sess.  1861-62.  fo.  Edin.  1S56 
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Edinburgh — continued. 

Art  Manufacture  Association 
Catalogue  of  the  second  exhibition  held 

at  Edinburgh.  4o.  Edinb.  1857 

Association  for  promoting  Improvement 
in  the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Con- 
dition of  Agricultural  Labourers  in 
Scotland 

1st  3rd,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  annual  reports. 

8o.m«.1855-61 

Institute  of  Architects  of  Scotland 

Bve  laws,  made  26th  August.  4o.  Edin.  1840 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
Transactions.  Vols.  xiii  to  xvi.  4:0. Edin.  1836-45 
Vols.  xx  to  xxiii.  4o.jEV&w. 1849-63 
Proceedings.  5 vols.  So.Edin.  1838-63 

Makerstown  magnetical  and  meteorolo- 
gical observations  for  1841-46. 

4o.Edin.  1841-50 

Report  to  Sir  M.  Brisbane,  Bart., 

by  J.  A.  Brown.  4o.  Edin.  1850 

Edmeston  (J)  Jun. 

Use  of  zinc  in  roofs.  SP.  9 Jan.  1860 

Proposed  embankment  of  the  Thames. 

SP.24  Junel861 


Education 

Architectural;  by  J.  T.  Knowles,  Jun.  1853 

Diploma,  by  A.  Lance.  1855 

by  J.  W.  Papworth.  SP.  1855 

In  England,  recent  measures  for  the 

promotion  of.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 
Lectures  on  ; at  the  Royal  institution. 

4o.  Lond.  1855 

Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council;  with 
appendices,  and  plans  of  school 
houses.  fo.  Xo«f/.1839-40 

fo.Lond.  1840-41 

Phantasm  of  an  university ; by  C.  Kelsall.  1814 
National ; Substance  of  the  Marquess  of 
l.ansdowne’s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Ixjrds  on  the  government  plan. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

Educational  Department  see  Schools. 

Edwards  <D  0)  Now  method  of  converting 
gas  and  other  elastic  fluids  into  fuel 

SP.  10JunelS50 

Edwards  (E) 

Letter  to  B.  Hawes,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
select  committee  of  the  British 
Museum.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  modals  struck 
in  France  nnd  its  dependencies  be- 
tween 1789  and  1830,  in  the  British 

8o.  Lond.  1887 

Napoleon  mednls:  complete  series  of  tho 
medals  struck  in  France,  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  from  1804  to 
1M6,  engravod  by  tho  process  of 
A Collas,  with  notices.  fo.  Lond.  1837 


Edystone  Lighthouse  Construction  of ; by 

J.  Smeaton.  1793 

Effigies 

Monumental ; by  C.  A.  Stothard  and 

A.  J.  Kempe.  1817 

see  Tombs. 

Egerton  (W  R)  Names  of  some  glass 

painters.  MS.  1830 

Egypt 

by  H.  Horeau.  1841 

by  H.  Light.  1818 

by  D.  Roberts  and  W.  Brockedon.  1847 

Ancient;  etc.,  by  G.  H.  Wathen.  1843 

Archaeology  of;  by  G.  R.  Gliddon.  1849 

Architecture  of ; by  Quatremere  de  Quincy.  1803 

by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  1850 

Classification  of ; by  G. 

Alexander.  SP.  1840 

Chronology,  by  J.  B.  C.  Leseuer.  1848 

— by  J.  W.  Papworth.  SP.  1849 


Egypt,  by  S.  Sharpe.  1849 

Denkmaeler,  by  R.  Lepsius.  1849-59 

Monuments  Arabes,  etc. ; by  Girault  de 

Prangey.  1846 

Mummies  of ; by  T.  J.  Pettigrew.  1834 

Proposals  for  a scientific  exploration,  by 

J.  J.  Wild.  1850 

Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  etc.,  by  H.  Yyse.  1840 

by  J.  Landseer.  SP.  1836 

— by  J.  J.  Scoles.  SP.  1844 

Scenery  of ; by  E.  J.  Cooper.  [1824] 

Scenes  and  impressions  in ; by  the  author 
of  “ Sketches  in  India,”  etc.  3rd 
edit.  8o.  Lond.  1825 

Sketches  in ; by  H.  Pilleau.  1845 

Summary  of  recent  Nilotic  discovery,  by 

C.  T.  Beke.  1851 

Travels  in  ; by  C.  S.  Sonnini.  1800 

Voyage  dans  la  basse  et  la  haute  Egypte, 

by  V.  Denon.  1802 

Egyptian  Antiquities 

Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  J.  Burton, 

jun.  1836 

At  Hartwell  House,  by  J.  Lee  and  J. 

Bonomi.  1858 

Gallery  of;  by  E.  Arundale  and  J.  Bonomi.  1842 
by  L.  Canina.  1834 

Egyptian  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Handbook,  by  O.  Jones,  J.  Bonomi, 
and  S.  Sharpe.  1854 

Egyptian  Obelisks  at  Rome,  by  R.  Burgess. 

SP.  1858 

Egyptians  Customs,  etc.  of  the  ancient ; by 


Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  (Two  series).  1837;  1841 
Eisenlohr  (F)  Ornamentik  in  ihrer  an- 
wendung  auf  verschiedene  gegens- 
tiinde  der  baugewerke. 

6 parts.  fo.  Carls.  [1850] 

Eleusis  sec  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
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Church  at;  by  E. 


Elford  Staffordshire. 

Richardson. 

Elgin  Marbles 

by  the  Society  for  diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

Report  of  the  committee  of  R.I.B. A.  SP. 

Elgood  (J  G)  Architecture ; its  past, 
present,  and  future. 

Elis  Ruins  of  the  city,  by  J.  S 

Elizabethan  Architecture 
by  J.  T.  Clarke, 
by  J.  Hakewill. 
by  H.  Shaw, 
by  C.  J.  Richardson. 

Ellacombe  (H  T) 

Bristol  church-goer.  pamph.  80.  Bristol  1849 
Right  to  ring  church  bells;  and  something 
more  about  them.  pamph.  80. 

Practical  remarks  on  belfries  and  ringers. 

80.  Bond, 

Bells  of  the  church.  pamph.  80.  Bond. 

Some  information  relative  to  bell  ringing, 

etc.  SP.  30  Nov.  1863 


1852 


1833 

1837 


MS.  1854 
Stanhope.  1824 

1833' 
1835 
1839 
1836;  1837 


1862 

1861 

1862 


Management  of  church  bells,  especially 
with  reference  to  ringers. 

pamph.  8o.  Bond.  1863 
Sundry  reprints  concerning  “bells  and 

bell  ringing.”  

Elmes  (H  L)  see  Tite  (W).  SP.  1863 

Elmes  (J) 

Life  and  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren;  with 
progress  of  architecture  in  England, 
etc.  4o.  Bond . 1823 

Practical  treatise  on  architectural  juris- 
prudence. 8o.  Bond.  1827 

Metropolitan  improvements,  etc.,  by  T.  H. 

Shepherd  and  J.  Elmes.  1827 

Practical  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  dilapidations,  reinstatements, 
waste,  &c.  8o.  Bond.  1829 

Topographical  dictionary  of  London  and 

its  environs.  3rd  edit.  8o.  Bond.  1831 

see  Gutch  (G).  MS.  1836 

Eltham  Palace 


Hall  at ; by  H.  Dunnage  and  C.  Laver.  1828 
Subterranean  passages  explored ; by  D. 

King  and  A.  B.  Clayton.  1834 


Ely 

Cathedral;  description,  by  G.  Millers.  1807 ; 1808 

Restoration  of.  pamph.  8o. 

Sextry  barn  at ; by  R.  Willis.  1843 

Waterworks;  report  upon  filtration,  by 

B.  Latham.  . ^ 1864 

Emmery  ( ) Statistique  des  egouts  de  la 

ville  de  Paris,  annee  1836.  Extrait 
des  annales  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1837 
Emy  (A  R)  Art  de  la  cbarpenterie.  2 vols. 

text  8o.  plates  fo.  Biege  1841-42 
Enamel  Painting  Rapport,  by  M.  Mirault.  1834 


Encaustic  and  Zopissa  Process  by  N.  C. 

S/.erelmcy.  1S61 

Encaustic  Tiles  see  Tiles. 

Encyclopedic  d’ Architecture  see  Calliat  (V; 
and  Lance  (A). 

Engineering  and  Architecture  Annual 
retrospect  of;  by  G.  R.  Burnell. 

Vol.  i,  for  1861.  1862 

Engineering 

Science  des  ingenieurs;  by  B.  Belidor.  1729 

Engineering  field-work,  etc.,  by  P.  Hruff.  183" 

see  Civil  Engineering. 

Engineers’,  Architects’,  and  Contractors' 

Pocket  Book  [revised  by  (1  K 
Burnell.]  8o.  Bond.  1802 ; 1863;  1801 
Engineers  (Corps  of  Royal;  see  Royal 
Engineers. 

Engineers  (Institution  of  Civil)  see  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers. 

Engines  (Pumping)  Relative  power  of ; by 


T.  Wicksteed.  1841 

England 

Abbey  churches;  architectural  parallels, 

by  E.  Sharpe.  1815 

Supplement,  being  mould- 
ings to  full  size.  1848 

Ancient  architecture,  by  J.  Blore.  MS.  1834 

by  J.  Carter.  1705-1807 

Ancient  timber  edifices,  by  J.  Clayton.  184*'. 

by  M.  Habershon.  D ■ 

Angliae  et  Walliae.  Taxatio  ecclesiastica  : 
circa  a.d.  1291 ; see  Records  Com- 
mission. fo.  Bond.  1802 

Anglican  church  architecture,  by  J.  Barr.  1M2 
Architecture  and  freemasons,  by  J. 

Dallaway.  1S33 

Ecclesiastical ; by  A.  W.  Pugin.  1842 

by  J.  lladfield.  1S48 


Epitome  of  the  history  of ; by 

G.  Godwin. 

Styles  of ; by  T.  Rickman.  

Seven  periods  of ; by  E.  Sharpe.  1 s5 1 

from  Knight’s  “ Pictorial  his- 
tory of  England.”  [1889  88 

Cathedrals  of;  by  J.  Carter,  see  Anti- 
quaries (Society  of). 

Public  and  private  buildings ; by  D 
Laing. 

Spas  of ; by  AY.  B.  Granville.  _ 

Yitruvius  Britannicus,  by  C.  Campbell.  1717-26 


— Continuation  by 

J.  Woolfe  and  J.  Gaudon.  1767-71 

— Continuation  by 

G.  Richardson.  ' - 

Continuation  by 

P.  F.  Robinson.  1 82 . -35 


English  Language 

Dictionary,  by  S.  Johnson. 

Dictionary  appendix  and  orthographer. 
by  C.  Yines. 

* G 
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Englishman  (An)  Lighthouse  management: 
report  of  the  royal  Commissioners 
on  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  1861, 
examined  and  refuted. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1861 
Entablatures  Height  of;  by  J.  Gwilt.  SP.  1839 
Entasis 


Of  columns,  by  T.  Allason.  1820 

Instrument  for  describing;  by  F.  C. 

Penrose.  1850 

Of  obelisks,  by  J.  Bell.  SP.  1858 

Epellet  ( ) Palais  de  Justice  de  Boulogne 

stir  Mer.  fo.  Boul.  1853 

Ephesus 

Description  of  tile  tubes  from  ; by  E. 

Falkener.  MS.  SP.  1848 

And  the  temple  of  Diana,  by  E.  Falkener.  1862 
Escuria.1 

Real  mouasterio,  by  Francisco-de-los 

Santos.  1698 

translated  by  G.  Thompson.  1760 

Description  from  G.  Thompson’s  work, 

by  R.  Hayward.  MS.  SP.  1841 

by  A.  Ximenez.  1764 

Etruria 

Antiquities,  by  A.  P.  Gori.  1637 

1>\  le  Sieur  d*  Hancarville.  1766 

by  W.  Tischbein.  1791-1809 

Architectural  monuments;  from  the  West- 

minsl  i r Efcei  iew.  1844 

Architecture,  etc.,  by  G.  L.  Taylor.  SP.  1858 
1 • - and  cemeteries,  by  G.  Dennis.  1848 

i del  Lazio,  by  M.  C.  Dionigi.  1809 

Bti  it  Marittima,  by  L.  Canina.  1841 

Leal  antiquities  of ; by  S.  J.  Ainsley.  SP.  1844 
(Hi  antiche  sepolcri  in  Roma,  by  P.  Sante 

BartolL  1768 

of  Ceri,  by  P.  E.  Vis- 
conti. * 1836 

Stones  of;  etc.  by  G.  L.  Taylor.  1859 

Vues  . Campanari.  1836 

\ ; bj  L Canina.  1847 

Euclid  Elements  of;  bv  H.  Law.  1860 

Evans  and  Son  Catalogue  of  books  on  the 

tine  arts.  8o.  Lond.  

Evans  ( J f History  of  Bristol,  by  J.  Com* 

J.  B 1 81 6 

Evans  iT)  Metopes  at  Selinus,  by  S. 

w Qar  and  1 11  ana  l 826 

Evelyn  J>  m Freart  ( R > . 1738 

Ewbank  (T)  Account  of  hydraulic  and 
Other  machines  for  raising  wntcr, 


li.en  nt  and  modern,  etc.  8o.  AT.  York  1842 

Exchange  < Royal)  arc  London. 

Exeter 

Cnth<*dral  Church,  by  J.  Carter;  see 

Antiquaries  (Society  of).  1754 

■■ 1 — — - -1  Britton.  1826 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 
1 ransaetions.  6 rols.,  and  vol.  vii 
| art  1 ( In  projrraa.)  4o.  Kxct.  1842-63 


Exhibition  of  Industry  of  All  Nations,  1851 

Statement  of  proceedings  preliminary  to 

the  exhibition.  fo.  Lond.  1850 

Classified  list  of  objects  which  may  be 

admitted.  pamph.  8o.  1850 

pamph.  4o.  1850 

Particulars  for  suggestions  for  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  etc. 

pamph.  4o. 

Official  catalogue.  4o.  Lond.  1851 

Index.  4o.  Lond.  1851 


■ Handbook  to  the;  by 

R.  Hunt.  2 vols.  [1851] 

Descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue. 


3 vols. 

4o. 

Lond.  1851 

Decorations  proposed,  by  0. 

Jones. 

SP.  1851 

Reports  of  the  juries. 
Commissioners  of  the : 

4o. 

Lond.  1852 

Second  report. 

8o. 

Lond.  1852 

Third  report. 

8o. 

Lond.  1856 

Fourth  report. 

8o. 

Lond.  1863 

Catalogue  of  a collection  of  works  on ; by 

C.  AV.  Dilke.  1855 

Considerations  upon  some  of  the  produc- 
tions connected  with  architecture,  by 
J.  W.  Papworth.  SP.  1852 

Description  of  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  proposed  memorial  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1858 
Exhibition  (International)  1862 

Notices  sur  les  modeles,  cartes  et  dessins. 

8o.  Paris  1862 

Catalogue,  official.  Industrial.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Eine  art.  1862 

Austria,  by  J.  Arenstein. 

4o.  Vien.  1862 

France.  8o.  Paris  1862 

Italy.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

AVestern  Australia.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Reports  by  the  juries.  4o.  Lond.  1863 

Detailed  statement  for  repairing  the 

building,  by  H.  Hunt.  1863 

Report  on ; by  R.I.B.A.  SP.  1863 

Exhibition  see  Paris;  see  Florence. 

Expansion  of  arches,  iron  and  stone  bridges, 

by  G.  Rennie.  

Eyquem  (H)  Letter  to  the  Baron  Mont- 
morency and  description,  etc.  of  the 
asphalte  des  mines  de  Seyssel  de 
Sassenay.  MS.  SP.  18  July  1836 


F. 

Fairbaim  (Wj 

Report  on  Perkins’s  hot  water  apparatus, 
etc. 

see  Davies  (J)  and  Ryder  (G  V). 


1841 

1841 
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Fair  bairn  (W)— continued. 

Application  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  to 

building  purposes.  80.  Lond.  1854 

Falaise  Statistique  monumentale  de  1’ar- 

rondissement,  by  A.  de  Caumont.  1848 
Falda  (G  B) 

Roma  moderna,  by  G.  G.  de  Rossi  and 

G.  B.  Falda.  1G65 

Vecchia  .e  nuova  della  basilica  Vatican  a. 

Plans,  etc.  fo.  Roma  1G73 

Giardini  di  Roma.  fo.  Roma ■ 

Palazzi  di  Roma,  by  P.  Ferrerio  and  G. 

B.  Falda.  

Falda  (G  B)  Venturini  (G  F)  and  Rossi 
(G  G de)  Fontane  di  Roma  nelle 
piazze  e luoghi  publici  della  citta. 
Fontane  delle  ville  di  Frascati  nel 
Tusculano.  Fontane  ne’  palazzi  e 
ne’  giardini  di  Roma.  Fontane  del 
giardino  Estense  in  Tivoli.  4 vols. 

fo.  Eoma 

Falkener  (E) 

Description  of  two  pieces  of  tile  tubes, 
from  Ephesus  and  Miletus. 

MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1848 
Letter  respecting  the  excavations  in  the 

forum  at  Rome.  SP.  7 Jan.  1850 

Letter  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  Doric  order 
from  Egypt.  SP.  8 Aph  1850 

Theatres  and  other  remains  in  Crete. 

8o.  Lond.  1854 

Museum  of  classical  antiquities ; pros- 
pectus. parnph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Museum  of  classical  antiquities ; being 
a series  of  essays  on  architectural 
art.  New  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1860 

Daedalus,  or  the  causes  and  principles  of 
the  excellence  of  Greek  sculpture. 

So.  Lond.  1860 

Hypaethron  of  Greek  temples ; with  ob- 
servations in  reply  to  the  reviewers 
of  Daedalus.  8o.  Lond.  1861 

Ephesus  and  the  temple  of  Diana  ; 

prospectus.  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Ephesus  and  the  temple  of  Diana. 

8o.  Lond.  1862 

Inscriptiones  Graecas ; see  Henzen  (W).  1852 

Falshope  Failure  of  bridge ; by  Messrs. 

Smith.  MS.  SP.  1839 

Famin  (A)  and  Grandjean  (A)  Architecture 
Toscane ; ou  palais,  maisons  et  autres 
edifices  de  la  Toscane.  fo.  Earis  1806 

Fantozzi  (F)  Firenze  disegnata  e descritta. 

' yol.  ii.  fo.  Firen.  1846 

Faraday  (M) 

Practical  prevention  of  dry  rot  in  timber ; 
substance  of  a lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S36 
see  London  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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Fargue  (P  C la)  see  Fokke  (S). 

Farm  Buildings  Plans  of  proposed  ; bv  C. 

Miles. 

Farnborough  (Lord)  formerly  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
C.  Long.  Remarks  and  suggestions 
upon  improvements  now  carrying  ‘<n 
or  under  consideration  fin  the  metro- 
polis, etc.]  pamph.  8o.  I.',,'’.  L826 

Fascb  (J  R)  Anaerer  versuch  seiner  srehit : 
wercke  bestehend  in  allerhand  grund- 
haupt  rissen  und  profile  under- 
schiedener  gebiiuden.  5 part-. 

fo.  Numb.  1722-5 

Faso  Pietrasanta  (D  lo)  Duca  di  Serradi- 

falco. 

Antichita  della  Sicilia.  5 vols. 

fo.  Palermo  1834-42 
Duomo  di  Monreale  e di  altre  chiese 

siculo  Normanne.  fo.  Palermo  1838 

Fastening  Patent  weathertight ; by  Smith. 

pamph.  So.  

Faulkener  (T)  Designs  for  organs.  2nd 

edit.  4o.  Lond.  1818 

Faussett  Collection  (The)  of  Anglo-Saxon 

antiquities.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Felibien  (A) 

Reines  de  Perse  aux  pieds  d’ Alexandre. 
Peinture  du  cabinet  du  roy. 

4o.  Pans  1G63 
Portrait  du  roy.  4o.  Paris  1663 

Les  quatre  elemens;  points  par  C.  L< 

Brun.  4o.  Paris  1665 

Principes  de  l’architecture,  de  la  sculp- 
ture,  de  la  peinture,  etc. ; avec  un 
dictionnaire  des  terines.  4o.  Paris  1 G 7 ' • 

Entretiens  sur  les  vies  et  sur  les  ouvrages 
des  plus  excellens  peintres  anciens 
et  modernes ; avec  la  vie  des  archi- 
tects. 6 vols.  12o.  Trev.  172 

see  Paris  Academie  Royale,  etc.  166 

Felix  Hall  Essex.  Works  of  ancient  Greek 

and  Roman  art.  pamph.  4o.  Colches. 

Fellows  (Sir  C)  and  Scbarf  (G) 

Lycia,  Caria,  Lydia.  fo.  Lond.  It' 1 7 

Introductory  remarks 

to.  So.  Lond.  1847 

Ferard  (J)  Fixtures,  by  A.  Amos  and 

J.  Ferard.  1847 

Fergusson  (J) 

Illustrations  of  the  rock-cut  temples  of 

India,  text  So.  plates  fo.  Lond  1S45 
Picturesque  illustrations  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture in  Hindostan.  fo.  Lond.  ls47 

Essay  on  the  ancient  topography  of  .1 

salem.  So.  Lond.  1847 

Ancient  Buddhist  architecture  of  India. 

SP.  6 Mar.  1S4S 

Historical  inquiry  into  the  true  principles 
of  beauty  in  art,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  architecture.  So.  Lond.  1S49 
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Fergusson  (J) — continued. 

British  museum,  National  gallery,  and 
National  record  office,  with  sugges- 
tions for  their  improvement. 

80.  Lond.  1849 

Proposed  new  system  of  fortification ; 
with  hints  for  its  application  to  our 
national  defences.  4o.  Lond.  1849 

History  of  the  pointed  arch.  SP.  18  Junel849 

Architecture  of  southern  India.  SP.  7 Jan.  1850 

Architecture  of  Nineveh,  as  elucidated  by 

recent  discoveries.  SP.  10Mar.l851 

Architectural  splendour  of  the  city  of 

Beejapore.  SP.  27Nov.l854 

Great  dome  of  sultan  Muhammed’s  tomb 

at  Beejapore.  SP.  11  Dec.  1854 

Illustrated  handbook  of  architecture. 

2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Notes  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

8o.  Lond.  1861 

Mode  in  which  light  was  introduced  into 

the  Greek  temples.  SP.  18 Nov.  1861 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Lecture  on  “ Architecture,”  delivered  at 
the  college  of  Royal  Engineers. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1862 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  restored. 

4o.  Lond.  1862 

History  of  the  modern  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. 4o.  Lond.  1862 

Recent  changes  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
FerTerio  (P)  and  Falda  (G  B)  Palazzi  di 
Roma  de  piu  celebri  architetti;  libro 
primo.  Nuovi  disegni  dell*  architet- 
turo  e piante  ; libro  secondo. 

fo.  Boma 

Ferrey  (Bj 

Prior}-  of  Christ  church,  Hants ; plans, 
etc.  Account  of  the  church,  etc.,  by 
E W.  Brayley.  4o.  Lon d.  1834 

< )b^  nations  on  gothic  vaulting.  SP.  21  Dec.  1S40 
1/etter  relative  to  the  process  described 
b)  .1.  Sylvester,  to  render  bricks  and 
stone  impervious  to  moisture. 

MS.  S1M8  Dec.  1843 
Account  of  a curious  double  spiral  stair- 
caso  in  the  church  of  St.  Editha, 

tli.  S l\  20 Mar.  1843 

Notes  on  the  life  of  C.  Miles. 


MS.  SP.  19  Mar.  1849 
Notice  on  stamped  or  incised  stucco. 

SI*.  15  Juno  1857 

Remarks  upon  the  works  of  the  early  mc- 
diiDval  architects,  Gundulph,  Elam- 
hard.  William  of  Sens,  and  others. 

SP.  18  A pi.  1864 

Ftt« 

In  the  Carrousel  by  Louis  XIV  in  16G2  ; 

•re  Rccueil  d'Estampes  Vol.  Lx. 


Fete — continued. 

At  Versailles,  for  three  days,  in  1664; 

see  Recueil  d’Estampes  Vol.  xiv. 

Donnees  par  la  ville  de  Paris  du  mariage 
de  Louise-Elizabeth  de  France,  et  de 
Philippe,  grand  amiral  d’Espagne. 

fo.  Paris  1740 


Le  couronnement  de  leurs  majestes  Na- 
poleon et  Josephine,  by  C.  Percier 
and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1807 

Au  mariage  de  Napoleon  avec  Marie 

Louise,  by  N.  Goulet.  1810 

Le  mariage  de  Napoleon,  by  C.  Percier 

and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1810 

Le  bapteme  du  due  de  Bordeaux,  by  J.  J. 

Hittorff  and  J.  Lecointe.  1827 

Feud  see  Strike. 

Fibrous  Slab  or  patent  wood,  by  C.  F. 

Bielefeld.  1858 

Fidelio  see  Wehnert  (EH).  1836 

Field  (G) 

Chromatics ; or,  an  essay  on  the  analogy 


and  harmony  of  colours.  4o.  Lond.  1817 
Outlines  of  analogical  philosophy : being 
a primary  view  of  the  principles,  re- 
lations, and  purposes  of  nature, 
science  and  art.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1839 
Chromatography ; or  treatise  on  colours 
and  pigments,  and  on  their  powers  in 
painting.  New  edition.  8o.  Lond.  1841 
Eudiments  of  the  painter’s  art ; or,  a 

grammar  of  colouring.  12o.  Lond.  1858 

Fielder  ( ) Patent  for  improvements  in 

the  construction  of  iron  beams  and 
girders.  (Baker  and  Son.) 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Filter  see  Cistern. 

Fine  Arts 

Histoire  de ; by  A.  G.  Schlegel,  translated 

by  A.  F.  Couturier-de-Vienne.  1830 

History  of  the;  by  R.  A.  Bromley.  1793-95 

Philosophie  des  beaux  arts,  appliquees  a 

la  peinture,  by  D.  Sutter.  1858 

First  report  of  the  Commissioners. 

fo.  Lond.  1842 
Second  report.  fo.  Lond.  1843 

As  a branch  of  academic  study,  by  W.  J. 

Beamont.  1863 

Imitation  in  the ; by  A.  C.  Quatremere 

de  Quincy.  1837 

In  Ireland,  and  schools  of  design,  by 

G.  F.  Mulvany.  1847 

Restoration  of;  in  the  middle  ages  in 
France.  From  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review.  No.  xliii.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 
sec  Art. 

Fir  Deal  and  house  painting  in  England, 

by  W.  Papworth.  SP.  1857 

Fire  Places 

Essay  on;  by  B. Thompson, Count Rumford.  1862 
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Fire  Places — continued. 
And  stove  construction. 


by  S.  E.  Rosser. 

1856 
1834 
1850 
1849 


Fire  Plates  Invention  and  use  of:  bv  D. 
Hartley. 

Fire-proof  Buildings 
by  J.  Braidwood. 

Construction  of ; by  H.  H.  Fox  and  G. 
Barrett. 

Fire-proof  Floors 

Fox  and  Barrett’s  system,  by  G.  Barrett. 


MS.  SP.  1848 

Patent  of  1ST.  Beardmore,  by  C.  Barry. 

MS.  SP.  1849 

by  H.  H.  Burnell.  SP.  1854 

Notes  of  a visit  to  Northwood,  by  J.  C. 

Christopher.  1848 

Fires 

Causes  of ; and  prevention,  by  Associated 

Architects.  1793 

Hints  for  preventing  damage  by  ; bv  A. 

Beaumont.  1835 

Questions  relating  to ; by  F.  A.  Bern- 
hardt. 1835 

Notes  on  causes  of ; by  W.  Papworth.  1853 

Notes  on  spontaneous  combustion,  by 

W.  Papworth.  1855 

Fixtures 


Law  of ; by  A.  Amos  and  J.  Ferard.  1847 
Manual  of  the  law  of ; by  D.  Gibbons.  1836 
Flachat  (E)  Cathedrale  de  Bayeux,  by  H. 

de  Dion  and  L.  Lasvignes.  1861 

Flacheron  (L)  Eloge  historique  de  P.  de 

l’Orme.  80.  Lyon  1814 

Flamboyant  Style  Interpenetration  of ; by 

R.  Willis.  SP.  1842 

Flanders  (Western) 

Domestic  buildings  of;  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  R.  D.  Chantrell.  SP.  1856 

Flaxman  (J) 

Letter  to  the  committee  for  raising  the 

naval  pillar  or  monument.  4o.  Lond.  1799 
Lectures  on  sculpture,  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Academy.  2nd  edit. : to 
which  are  now  first  added  an  intro- 
ductory lecture,  and  two  addresses 
on  the  death  of  T.  Banks  in  1805 ; 
and  of  A.  Canova  in  1822 ; and  an 
address  on  the  death  of  Flaxman,  by 
Sir  R.  Westmacott.  80.  Lond.  1838 

Floors 

French  method  of  constructing  iron 

floors,  by  H.  H.  Burnell.  SP.  1854 

Account  of  means  taken  to  raise  a sunken 

floor,  by  E.  I’Anson.  SP.  1853 

Designs  of ; small  pieces  of  wood  inlaid ; 

see  Palladio  (A)  by  G.  Richards.  1733 
Framing  floors  and  roofs  of  large  spans, 

by  L.  Laves.  SP.  1840 

see  Fire-proof  Floors. 


Florence 

by  F.  Fantozzi. 

Views  of ; by  W.  Gail.  is29 

Bassirelievi  della  porte  maggiore  da  L. 

Ghiberti,  by  G.  Calendi.  179C-lsOO 

7~ — by  ...  Blanchard.  1837 

Basilica  di  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  bv  G.  F. 

Berti.  ' is.yj 

Duomo  di;  by  G.  Molini.  1S20 

Glockenthurm  des  doms  zu  Florenz,  by 

L.  Runge.  1S53 

St.  Maria  del  Fiore.  Design  for  a new 

facade,  by  N.  Matas.  1M3 

— 2nd  edit.  Is59 

Description  of  de- 
sign by  N.  Matas,  by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. _ MS.  SP.  1847 

Esposizione  Italiana  agraria,  industr: a 

artistica.  / I 

Foggo  (G)  Letter  to  Lord  Brough  am  on 
the  history  and  character  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  pamph.  80.  Lond  1^35 
Fokke  (S) 

Chambre  et  lit  de  parade  sur  lequel  le 
corps  de  SA.R.  Anne,  Princesse 
Royale  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  etc., 
drawn  by  ...  De  Swart.  French  and 
Dutch  text.  fo.  Lallaye  1759 

Convoi  funebre  de  S.A.R.  Anne. 

drawn  by  P.  C.  La  Fargue.  French 
and  Dutch  text.  fo.  La  Haye  1 761 

Folchi  (C) 

Ragionamento  sulle  scoperte  reeente- 

mente  fatte  in  Tivoli.  4o.  Roma  1834 
Ragionamento  sulle  scoperte  fatte  in 
Tivoli,  dal  Marzo  1833  al!  Aprile 


1834.  4o.  Roma  1S34 

II  portico  detto  del  Vignola,  esposto  nell* 

anno  1824.  fo.  Roma  IMS 

Discorso  archeologico-artistico  in  enco- 
mio  del  defonto  Commendatore  L. 
Canina.  pamph.  So.  Roma  1857 

Foliage  Natural  and  architectural ; by  J. 

K.  Colling.  SP.  1858 

Folkestone  Harbour  Report,  by  G.  Elliot 
and  E.  W.  Parry ; with  memorial. 

fo.  Lond.  1838 


Fontaine  (A  P L) 

Chapelle  expiatoire  elevee  a Louis  T. 
et  a Marie  Antoinette,  a Paris. 

fo.  Pari s 

Palais  Royale,  by  J.  Vatout  and  A.  P.  L 

Fontaine.  80.  Paris  ls29 

Histoire  du  Palais  Royale,  by  J.  Vat  nit 

and  A.  P.  L.  Fontaine.  So.  Paris  ls30 

Plates.  4o.  Paris  1884 

Funerailles  de ; discours  de  Lebas,  Gau- 
thier et  Donaldson.  Pronouces  12 
Oct.  1S53.  pamph.  4o.  Paris  1853 

see  Percier  (C)  and  Fontaine  (A  P L 
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Fontana  (C)  Templum  Yaticanum  et  ip- 
si us  origo,  cum  ledificiis  maxime  con- 
spicuis  antiquitus,  et  recens  ibidem 
const  it  utia.  Latin  and  Italian  text. 

fo.  Homes  1694 

Fontana  (D)  Contignationes,  ac  pontes 
N.  Zabaglia  una  cum  quibusdam 
ingeniosis  praxibus,  ac  descriptione 
translationis  obelisci  Yaticani,  alio- 
rumque.  Latin  and  Italian  text. 

fo.  Horace  1743 

Fontliill  and  its  Abbey  Wiltshire.  History 

and  description  of;  by  J.  Eutter.  1823 
Foppiani  iC)  Fabbriche  e i disegni  di  A. 

Palladio.  Part  i only.  fo.  Genova  1842 
Forbes  (E)  Travels  in  Lycia,  by  T.  A.  B. 

Bpratt  and  B.  Forbes.  1847 

Forchlianuner  (P  W) 

l terdie  1\  \ klopiscben mauern  Griechen- 
lands  und  die  Schleswig-Holsteinis- 
chen  felsmanem.  4o.  Kiel  1847 

Leber  reinbeit  der  baukunst  auf  grand 
des  ursprungs  der  vier  haupt-bau- 
style.  8o.  Hanib.  1856 

Form 

In  the  decorative  arts,  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1852 
I'll.'  power  of;  by  E.  W.  Billings.  1851 

Forms  and  creatures  of  art,  by  J.  Bell. 

SP.  1859 

Forster  ( C F L)  see  Allgemeine  Bauzeitung.  ' 
Forsyth  (J)  Remarks  on  antiquities,  arts, 
and  letters,  during  an  excursion  in 
Italy,  1M)2  and  1803.  8o.  Lond.  1813 

Fortification 

Works  in;  by  B.  Belidor.  1729 

by  .1.  Fergusson.  1849 

Forum  see  Rome. 

Fossati  (Gj  Aya  Sofia,  Constantinople,  as 
recently  restored  by  order  of  H.M. 

1 1». • saltan  Abdul  Medjid.  fo.  Lond.  1852 

Foster  'Ji  Account  of  the  republic  of 
Nicaragua,  Central  America;  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Leon,  its  do- 
mestic architecture  and  present  con- 
dition. MS.  SP.  2 July  1849 

Fotheringay  Church  sec  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society.  1841 

Foundation 

Of  the  metropolitan  bridges,  bv  W.  A. 

Boolnoia.  SP.  1857 

For  St.  Bartholomew  Exchange,  by  C.  E. 

Cockerell.  MS.  SP.  1843 

For  a ntone  bridge.  Anonymous.  MS. 

Foundation  Stone  of  St.  Marc’s  at  Venice ; 

lv;r, 

Founding  Statue  of  Henri  IV  at  Paris,  by 

' I Li  1819 

Fountains 

In  Pans,  by  ...  do  Moiay  nnd  A.  Duval.  1812 
In  Koine,  etc.,  by  G.  B.  i'alda  and  others. 


Fountains  Abbey  Yorkshire. 

Excavations  at ; by  Earl  De  Grey. 

MS.  SP.  1849;  1854 
Views  of ; by  T.  Sopwith,  J.  Metcalf,  and 

J.  W.  Carmichael.  [1834] 

Delineations  of;  by  J.  and  H.  S.  Storer.  

Discoveries  at;  by  J.  E.  Walbran.  MS.  1849 
Fowler  (C) 

Plan  for  the  revival  of  Hungerford  market. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1830 
Description  of  the  metal  roof  at  Hunger- 

ford  market.  SP.  15  Eeb.1836 

Terrace  roofs  at  Hungerford  market. 

SP.  9 May  1836 

Proposed  site  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Construction  of  the  roof  of  King’s  College 

chapel,  Cambridge.  SP.  12  June  1837 

Warming  the  long  room  of  the  Custom 

House.  SP.  13  July  1840 

Eailways,  their  stations  and  termini,  as 
connected  with  metropolitan  im- 
provements. SP.  26  Jan.  1846 

Arrangements  and  construction  of  lunatic 

asylums.  SP.  22  J une  1846 

Terra  cotta  and  artificial  stone  as  con- 
nected with  architecture.  SP.  10  June  1850 
Eemarks  on  Hungerford  market,  (now 

removed).  SP.  15  Dec.  1862 

Fowler  (C)  Jun. 

Description  of  some  remarkable  brick 
buildings  of  the  mediaeval  period  in 
the  north  east  of  Germany,  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  SP.  18  Feb.  1850 
Memoir  of  the  late  A.  de  Chateauneuf. 

SP.  9 Eeb.  1857 

Fowler  (F  H)  Facts  and  fallacies  relative 
to  the  main  drainage  scheme  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1859 
Fowler  (W)  see  Edinburgh  Association 
for  promoting  Improvement  in 
Dwellings  etc. 

Fownes  (G) 

Chemistry  for  beginners.  12o.  Lond.  1859 

Manual  of  elementary  chemistry,  theo- 
retical and  practical.  8th  edit. 

12o.  Lond.  1861 

Fox  (C)  Nature  and  construction  of  skew 

arches.  SP.  28  Mar.  1836 

Fox  (H  H)  and  Barrett  (G) 

Construction  of  public  buildings  and 
private  dwelling  houses  on  a fire-proof 
principle  without  increase  of  cost. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1849 

see  Fire-proof  Floors. 

Foxhall  (E  M)  Description  of  the  chimney 
at  T.  Cubitt’s  premises,  Thames 
Bank ; with  observations  on  the 
expansion  of  brickwork.  SP.  31  Mar.  1845 
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Foy  (General)  Monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  1831,  P.  J.  David,  sculptor, 
by  A.  L.  T.  Yaudoyer.  1831 

Framlingham  Norfolk.  Castle  at ; by  E.  M. 

Phipson.  1863 

France 


Ancient  cathedrals  of ; by  J.  Coney.  1832 

Antiquities  of ; by  C.  Clerisseau  and  J. 

Gr.  Legrand.  _ 1804 

* — — Ecclesiastical ; by  G.  D. 

Whittington.  1811' 

* — by  A.  de  Caumont.  1830-35 

Architectural  grandeur,  by  C.  Wild.  1837 


— studies  in ; by  J.  L.  Petit.  1854 

works  in ; by  J.  Marot  (le 

grand).  

Architecture  of;  Professional  observations 

on  ; by  G-.  Tappen.  180G 

. Romanesque  and  Pointed ; 

by  T.  Inkersley.  1850 

Various  plates  of  buildings,  by  W.  B. 

Granville.  

see  Androiiet  du  Cerceau.  1576 ; 1611 

see  Paris  Commission  des  Monumens 

Historiques.  1855 

see  Moniteur  des  Architectes. 

Chateaux  of  the  age  of  Prancis  I.,  by 

E.  I’Anson  SP.  1855 

Choix  d’edifices  publics,  by  C.  Gourlier 

and  others.  1825-36 

Cities,  citadels,  the  Carrousel,  sculpture, 
Versailles,  grottoes,  labyrinths,  fetes, 
pictures,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuilleries, 
palaces,  tapestries,  the  Invalides,  etc. ; 

see  Recneil  d’Estampes.  

Collection  de  documents  inedits ; histoire 


de;  see  Paris  Comite  etc.  1839-40 

Congres  archeologique  ; see  Paris. 

Dictionaire  de  l’architecture,by  E.  Viollet- 

le-Duc.  1854 

du  mobilier,  by  E.  Viollet-le- 

Duc.  • 1858 

Domestic  architecture,  by  H.  Clutton.  1853 
by  A.  Poynter. 


SP.  1845 


Histoire  de  l’architecture ; by  L.  Vau- 

doyer.  1846 

Le  moyen  age,  by  D.  Ramee  and  N.  M.  J. 

Chapuy.  1843-47 

Maisons  de  plaisance,  etc.,  by  J.  E. 

Blondel.  1737 

Monumens  de  Louis  XV.,  by  P.  Patte.  1767 
Notice  historique  sur  le  service  des  tra- 
vaux  des  batiments  civils,  by  C. 
Gourlier.  1848 

Romanesque  art  in  the  south  of;  by  J.  B. 

Waring.  SP.  1861 

Tour  in;  by  T.  E.  Dibdin.  1829 

and  notes  on  works  and  work- 
men; by  W.  Beamont.  1S60 


Franceschelli  (A)  Breve  ccnno  riguanhntc 
la  vita  e le  opere  del  K.  Antolini. 

pamph.  8o.  lioloyna  1 S50 

Francis  (F  J) 

Chancel  of  Ringwood  church,  Hants. 

HP.  18  Mar  1844 

Eine  arts  of  Greece  during  the  age  of 

Pericles.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1889 

Brief  survey  of  physical  and 

12o.  Lond.  Is30 
Encaustic  tiles.  HP.  2S  A pi.  1S45 

Francisco  de  los  Santos  Dcscripcion  d-  i 
real  monasterio  de  Han  Lorenzo  de 
El  Escorial.  1/ 

Franklin  Institute  see  Philadelphia. 

Freart  (R)  Parallel  of  the  am  hi- 

tecture  with  tho  modem  ; account  of 
architects  and  architecture,  etc. ; v.  ith 
L.  B.  Alberti’s  treatise  of  statue-,  by 
J.  Evelyn;  with  elements  of  archi- 
tecture, collected  by  Sir  II.  Wotton, 
from  the  best  authors  and  example*. 

4th  edit.  fo.  fxtn  i 1733 

Free  Admission  to  National  Buildings 
Report  of  the  proceedings  at  a public 

meeting,  29  May  1837.  So.  Lond  ls37 
Report  of  the  committee  to  the  society. 

8o.  Lond.  Is41 

Freeman  (E  A) 

Preservation  and  restoration  of  ancient 

monuments.  pamph.  s".  Oxf  352 
Certain  early  Romanesque  buildings  in 
Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  SP.  13  June  l^H 

Free  Masonry 

History  of;  by  M.  Cooke.  Nil 

■ in  England;  by  J.  0.  Ilalli- 

well.  I''!! 

Institution  of ; by  G.  Godwin.  8P  1886 

Short  view  of  the  history  of;  byW.Sandys.  1"2') 
see  Papworth  (W). 

Freemasons  of  the  Church  see  College  of 
the  Freemasons  etc. 

Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Miinster,  by  11. 
Schreiber. 

Frejus  Memoires  sur  la  ville  et  le  port  de ; 

by  C.  Texier.  1S4< 

French  Architecture  see  France. 

French  and  German  Dictionary  by  1 \bb, 

Mozin.  1842 

French  (G  R)  Address  delivered  on  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  col 
Freemasons  of  the  church. 

pamph.  So.  Lond  1^47 

Fresco  Painting 

by  J.  Goldicutt.  MS.  SP.  Nh 

by  E.  Latilla.  1^2 

by  J.  Severn.  * SP.  1842 

Fresco  decorations,  by  L.  Gruner  ami  A 

Hittorff.  1 s 44 
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Fresco  Painting — continued. 

Application  of  the  higher  branches  of 
painting,  especially  in  fresco,  to 
architecture,  by  E.  T.  Parris. 

MS.  SP.  1842 
l nil  painting,  by  B.  It.  Haydon.  1842 

National  advantages  of;  by  J.  Thomson. 

SP.  1843 

Frescos  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Italy, 

by  J.  (J.  Grace.  MS.  SP.  1843 

Frezier  (A  F)  Theoric  et  pratique  de  la 
coupe  des  pierres  et  des  bois,  pour 
la  construction  des  routes  et  autres 
parties  des  batimens,  ou  traite  de 
etereotomie.  3 vols. 

4o.  Stras.  and  Paris  1737-39 

Fribourg 

Grand  pont  suspendu  en  fil  de  fer. 

4o.  Frib.  1839 

Kxcursion  archeologique,  by  A.  de  Cau- 

mont.  1851 

Froissart  ( J)  Twelve  plates  to  “ Chronicles 
of  England,  France,  Scotland,”  etc. 

4o.  \Lond.  1805] 

Frontinus  (S  J) 

see  Vitruvius.  Various  edits.  1496-1550 

Les  stratagemcs  aqueducs  de  la  ville  de 
Rome  ; new  trans.  by  C.  Bailly. 

8o.  Paris  1848 

Fuchs  (J  N) 

Silicatisation ; conservation  des  monu- 
ments et  sculptures.  8o.  Paris  1859 

Sti'reochromie,  peinture  monumentale; 
translated  with  notes  by  L.  Dale- 
magno.  patnph.  8o.  Paris  1861 

Fulton  (H)  Introductory  lecture  on  the 
state  and  study  of  civil  architecture. 

8o.  Dubl.  1842 

Fulvio  (A)  Antichita  di  Roma,  con  le 

a^giuntioni  di  G.  Ferrucci.  12o.Fe«<tfial588 


Furniture 

Kccucil  de  decorations,  by  C.  Percier  and 

1’.  F L.  Fontaine.  1827 

Ami  decorations;  report, by M. D. Wyatt.  1856 
Bictionnairo  du  mobilier,  by  E.  Viollet- 

le-D  1858 

Kcclesiajrtical ; bv  J.  Barr.  1842 

G ■ I w.  Pugin.  1835 

Hfnisehold,  etc.  ; designs  by  T.  Hope.  1807 

r fur  fabrikanton,  et<\ ; Berlin.  1 S36 


Fuseli  ( H ) I /ectures  on  painting,  delivered 

at  tho  Royal  Academy.  4o.  Lond.  1801 


G. 

Gabb  (T)  Finis  pyramidis : or,  disquisitions 
concerning  the  antiquity  and  the 
scientific  end  of  the  great  pyramid 
of  Giza,  or  ancient  Memphis,  in 
Egypt,  and  of  the  first  standard  of 
linear  measure.  8o.  Lond.  [1805] 

Gables  Ornamental ; by  A.  Pugin.  1831 

Gage  (J)  Account  of  the  falling  in  of  a 
portion  of  wall  and  roof  of  St.  Alban’s 
abbey  church.  From  the  Archseologia, 
vol.  xxv.  1832 

Gail  (W)  Erinnerung  an  Florenz,  Rom, 

Neapel.  6 parts.  fo.  Munch.  1829 

Gailhabaud  (J) 

Ancient  and  modern  architecture;  con- 
sisting of  views,  plans,  etc.  of  the 
most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  world, 
chronologically  arranged.  Parts  i,  v, 
xxxvi-xxxviii,  xli,  xlii,  lvii-lx,  xciii, 
xciv,  of  first  series.  4o.  Lond.  1842 

2nd  series.  4o.  Lond.  1846 

Monuments  anciens  et  modernes ; collec- 
tion formant  une  histoire  de  l’archi- 
tecture  des  differents  peuples  a toutes 
les  epoques.  4 vols.  4o.  Paris  1850 

Architecture  du  Vme  au  XVIIme  siecle 
et  les  arts  qui  en  dependent,  etc. 

4 vols.  4o.  and  plates  1 vol.  fo.  Paris  1858 
Gale  (C  J)  Law  of  easements.  3rd  edit,  by 

W.  H.  Willes.  . 8o.  Lond.  1862 

Galiani  (B)  see  Vitruvius.  1758 

Galimard  (A) 

Les  grands  artistes  contemporaines : 

Aubry  Lecointe.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1860 
Examen  des  peintures  murales  de  l’eglise 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  par  H.  Flandrin. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1864 
Galli  (G  P C)  see  Vitruvius,  various  edits. 

1544-1649 

Gallicia  Notes  on  an  excursion  in  the  south 
west  of  Gallicia,  by  G.  R.  Burnell. 

SP.  1853 

Galvanized  Iron  Various  pamphlets.  8o.  1850-1 
Gamucci  (B)  Libro  quattro  dell’  antichita 

della  citta  di  Roma.  4o.  Venetia  1565 

Gandon  (J) 

Life  of ; with  original  notices  of  contem- 
porary artists,  and  fragmentsof  essays, 
collected  by  his  son  J.  Gandon,  and 
prepared  for  publication  by  T.  J. 
Mulvany.  8o.  Dubl.  1846 

Vitruvius  Britannicus,  by  J.  Woolfe  and 

J.  Gandon.  1767-71 

Gandy  ( J P)  Pompeii,  by  Sir  W.  Gell  and 

J.  P.  Gandy  ; trans.  by  J.  I.  HittorfF.  1827 

Ganges 

Canal  works,  by  Sir  P.  T.  Cautley.  1860 

River,  etc.,  by  Sir  P.  T.  Cautley.  

Changes  in  delta  of ; by  J.  Fergusson.  1863 
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Ganot  (A)  Elementary  treatise  on  physics, 
experimental  and  applied.  Trans- 
lated from  the  9th  edit,  by  E.  Atkin- 

son-  12o.  Lond.  1863 

Gant  (S  C)  Notes  and  queries  on  the  public 
health  act,  1848 ; with  suggestions 
for  a new  bill.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Gaols  etc. 

Return  of  all  the  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction  in  England  and  Wales,  etc. 

fo.  Lond.  1833 

Copies  of  all  reports,  and  of  schedules  (B) 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

1833.  fo.  1834 

Copies  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  respecting  the  gaols  in  Scot- 
land. fo.  1835 

Report  on  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  W.  Crawford.  1835 

by  ...  Demetz  and  G.  A.  Blouet.  1837 

Penitentiary  houses,  etc.,  by  G.  Bailey.  SP.  1844 
see  Prison. 

Garbett  (E  L)  Rudimentary  treatise  on 
the  principles  of  design  in  architec- 
ture. 12o.  Lond.  1850 

Gardening 

Encyclopaedia  of;  by  J.  C.  Loudon.  1850 

Landscape;  by  H.  Repton.  1840 

Ornamental ; by  J.  B.  Papworth.  1823 

La  theorie  et  la  practique  du  jardinage. 

4o.  Paris  1709 

Architecte  des  jardins.  8o.  

Grottos,  labyrinths,  etc.,  at  Versailles; 
see  Recueil  d’Estampes.  Vol.  xiii. 

Giardini  di  Roma,  by  G.  B.  Ealda.  

Gardet  (J)  and  Berlin  (D)  see  Vitruvius.  1565 
Gardiner  (J  B) 

Description  of  the  mode  adopted  to  warm 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews’ 
synagogue  in  Bevis  Marks  in  1815. 

MS.  SP.  14  Dec.  1846 
Ruins  recently  exposed  in  St.  Martin’s- 
le- Grand,  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
a new  post-office.  Erom  the  Archseo- 
logia,  vol.  xix.  4o.  Lond.  1821 

Garianonum  see  Burgh  Castle. 

Garling  (H  B)  Jun. 

Application  of  sculpture  to  architecture. 

Prize  essay.  MS.  SP.  29  May  1848 

Remarks  on  the  contents  of  the  album  of 

Villard  de  Honnecourt.  SP.  15Nov.  1858 
Gamier  (C)  Working  drawings  of  new  opera 

house,  Paris,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1864 
Garrick  (N)  Extract  from  Kugler’s  essay 
on  the  polychromy  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, published  at  Berlin,  1835,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  forms  of  architec- 
ture (used  in  essay  by  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton). MS.  SP.  29  Eeb.  & 18  J uly  1836 
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Gas 

Conversion  of  gas  into  fuel  for  fire,  by 

D.  O.  Edwards.  g'p.  1850 

Manufacture  of;  etc. ; by  0 J ..  T - 

Gas  Works 

by  G.  L.  Taylor.  gp 

Construction  of  retort  house,  by  W.  S. 

Inman.  gp 

Gasse  (S  and  L)  Memoir  of;  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  * gp  ]sio 

Gateway  Portes  gallo-romainefl  d<  Loo  /res, 

by  (lirault  de  Prangev.  YMfJ 

Gau  (F  C) 

Ruines  de  Pompeii,  by  E.  Mazois  and 

E.  C.  Gau.  1812-38 

Professional  career  of;  by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1851 

Gauger  ( ) Eires  improved  ; being  a new 

method  of  building  chimneys,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  smoaking ; made 
English  and  improved  by  J.  T. 
Desaguliers.  &o.  Lond.  1715 

Gauthier  (M  P) 

Les  plus  beaux  edifices  de  la  ville  de 

Genes  et  de  ses  environs,  fo.  Paris  1SU 

Discours  prononce  aux  funerailles  dc  A. 

P.  L.  Fontaine,  12  Oct.  8o.  Paris  1853 

Gautier  (T)  L’art  moderne.  8o.  Paris  ls56 

Gavrici  (P)  see  Vitruvius.  1649 

Gawsworth  Cheshire.  Paintings  in  Church, 

by  W.  II.  Massie.  1 858 

Gazette  des  Architectes  et  du  Batiment 

Vol.  i.  {In  progress) . 4o.  Paris  1863 

Gelee  (C)  called  Claude  le  Lorrain.  see 

Earlom  (E).  1777-1S19 

Gell  (Sir  W) 

Itinerary  of  Greece  ; with  a commentary- 
on  Pausanias  and  Strabo;  and  an 
account  of  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity at  present  existing  in  the 
country.  4o.  Lond.  1&10 

Itinerary  of  Greece ; containing  one 
hundred  routes  in  Attica,  Boeotia, 

Phocis,  Locris,  and  Thessaly. 

So.  Lond.  IS  19 

Gell  (Sir  W ) and  Gandy  (J  P)  Vues  des 
ruines  de  Pompeii  d'apres  l'ouvrage 
public  a Londres;  [Partly  trails,  by 
J.  I.  Hittorff].  ' 4o.  Paris  1S27 

Gem  (H)  Letter  on  the  proposal  to  build 
the  new  law  courts  in  Lincoln  s Inn 
Fields,  in  reply  to  W.  Lewis  and 

Prof.  R.  Owen.  pamph.  So.  Lond. 

Genealogist  (The)  etc.  by  J.  G.  Nichols.  1843 
Geneva  Histoire  de  l'architeeture  sacroo 
IVme  a Xme  siecle,  by  J.  D.  Bla- 
vignac.  1S53 

Genoa 

Dei  Bacini  di  Carenaggio.  by  D.  Sauli.  1S52 
Projetto  del  doc  eommereiale,  by  D.  Sauli.  1852 
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Genoa — continued. 

Les  plus  beaux  edifices,  by  M.  P.  Gau- 
thier. 1818 

Pala//.i  antichi  di;  by  P.  P.  Rubens.  16G3 

— moderni  di ; by  P.  P.  Rubens.  

Gentleman’s  Magazine  (The)  Yols.  for 
July  to  Dec.  1S56,  and  for  the  years 
1857-68.  15  vols.  8o.  Lond.  1856-63 

Geography  Greek  and  Roman  dictionary, 

by  W.  Smith.  1851-57 

Geology 

Connection  of  geology  with  architecture, 

< ■ . 1.  Richardson.  SP.  1841 

Course  of;  by  D.  T.  Ansted.  1856 

Brief  survey  of  physical,  etc. ; by  F.  J. 

Francis.  1839 

lentary  treatise,  by  J.  A.  de  Luc.  1809 
For  beginners,  by  G.  F.  Richardson.  1842 

Mosaic ; being  commentaries  on  1st  and 

2nd  chaps,  of  Genesis.  12o. 

Outlines  of;  by  W.  T.  Braude.  1817 

mph  s of;  by  G.  B.  Greenough.  1819 

Treatise  on;  by  J.  E.  Portlock.  1859 

tee  De  la  Bectie  (Sir  H J). 
see  Lyell  (C). 

Geological  Society  Transactions.  2nd  series. 

Yol.  iv,  parts  i and  ii.  4o.ZowZ1835-37 
Vol.  v,  parti.  4o.  Lond.  1838 

Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  museum  of  economic  geology  in 
London.  Memoirs.  Yol.  i.  8o.  Lond.  1846 
Yol.  ii,  parts  i and  ii.  8o.  Lond.  1848 
Geometric  Combinations 
Records  from  Milan  cathedral,  by  J.  W. 

Papworth.  MS.  1854 

tee  Giulini  (G). 

Geometric  Design  tee  Billings  (R  W). 

Geometric  System 

Applied  by  the  medisval  architects,  by 

B I >.  ( JhantrelL  MS.  1847 

Hnples  of;  by  J.  J.  Cole.  SP.  1847 

Geometrical 

Essays,  etc.,  bv  G.  Adams.  1791 

Propt  >rtion  of  architecture,  by  W.  P. 

Griffith.  SP.  1843 

Geometry 

In  Principles  of  architecture,”  by  P. 

Nicholson.  1795-8 

Popular;  by  G.  Darley.  1827 

DeacnptiTo  ; by  J.  F.  Heather.  1851 

by  G.  F \ Lewr  L850 

by  G . Mongo.  I s 1 7 

Practical ; by  8.  Lo  Clerc.  1764 

Complete  course  of ; by  C.  W.  Pasley.  1838 
Gerbier  (Sir  B) 

Brief  iliscoarw)  concerning  the  three  chief 
principles  of  magnificent  building. 

Ho.  Lond.  1662 

Account  of  bis  work,  by  8.  Smirko. 

MS.  SP.  1849 


German  Architecture 

by  C.  Hoffmann.  1851 

by  G.  Moller.  1821 

■ Translation  by  W.  H.  Leeds.  1836 

by  H.  Otte.  1854 

by  J.  F.  Penther.  1744 

by  C.  F.  Schinkel.  1829 

Ancient  cathedrals,  etc.,  by  J.  Coney.  1832 

Anderer  versuch  seiner  archit:  by  J.  R. 

Fasch.  1722-5 

Architectonische  entwiirfe,  by  E.  Kopp.  1831 

Architectural  grandeur  in;  by  C.  Wild.  1837 

Churches,  architectural  notes  of;  by  W. 

Whewell.  8o.  1835 

Frescoes,  etc.,  by  J.  G.  Crace.  MS.  1843 

Gothic  and  pre-gothic ; by  W.  Whewell. 

SP.  1849 

Mediaeval  brick  building  in  north-west 

of;  by  C.  Fowler,  Jun.  SP.  1850 

Painting  (modern)  ; from  the  Quarterly 

Review.  8o.  Lond.  1845 

Pre-gothic  age  of;  by  C.  F.  Hayward.  SP.  1855 
Present  school  of  architecture  in.  From 

the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  8o.  

see  Berlin  Architekten  Verein.  1838-42 

German  and  English  Dictionary  Bailey- 
Fahrenkriiger’s  worterbuch  der 

Englischen  sprache.  12th  edit.,  by 
A.  Wagner.  1822 

German  and  French  Dictionary  Hiction- 
naire  complet  des  langues  Fran£aise 
et  Allemande,  by  Abbe  Mozin.  3rd 
edit.,  by  A.  Peschier.  1842-44 

Germany 

Notes  abroad,  by  “ A Traveller.”  1837 

Spas  of;  by  W.  B.  Granville.  1837 

Tour  in ; by  T.  F.  Dibdin.  1829 

Gessert  (M  A)  Art  of  painting  on  glass, 
or  glass  staining,  etc.,  trans.  by  W. 

Pole.  4o.  Lond.  1844 

Ghent 

Description  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 

St.  Bavon,  by  G.  Godwin.  SP.  1838 

Societe  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts  et  de  Li- 
terature de  Gand 


Reglement  organique. 

8o. 

Gand  1853 

Grondreglement. 

8o. 

Gent  1853 

Cinquanticme  anniversaire 

de  la  fonda- 

tion.  Congres. 

8o. 

Gand  1858 

Ghiberti  (L) 

Porto  principale  du  baptistere  de  Flo- 
rence, by  ...  Blanchard.  1837 

Bassirelievi  della  porte  inaggiore,  by  G. 

Calendi.  fo.  Liven. 1796-1800 

Gibbon  (E)  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  11  vols. 

12o.  Lond.  1827 

Gibbons  (D) 

Manual  of  the  law  of  fixtures.  12o.  Lond.  1836 
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Gibbons  (D) — continued. 

Treatise  on  the  law  of  dilapidations  and 

nuisances.  80.  Lond.  1838 

— ' 2nd  edit.  80.  Lond.  1849 

Metropolitan  buildings  act.  12o.  Lond.  1844 

Law  ot  contracts  for  works  and  services. 

12o.  Ljond.  1857 

Gibbons  (D)  and  Hesketb  (R)  Metropolitan 
building  act,  18  and  19  Victoria, 
cap.  122,  with  notes,  index,  and 
engravings,  1855.  12o.  Lond.  1855' 

12o.  Lond.  1859 

Gibbs  (J) 

Book  of  architecture,  containing  designs 
of  buildings  and  ornaments. 

fo.  Lond.  1728 

Rules  for  drawing  the  several  parts  of 
architecture  in  a more  exact  and 
easy  manner  than  has  been  hereto- 
fore practised,  by  which  all  fractions 
in  dividing  the  principal  members  and 
their  parts  are  avoided.  fo.  Lond.  1732 

Bibliotheca  Radcliviana;  or  description 
of  the  Radclilfe  library  at  Oxford, 
etc.  fo.  Lond.  1747 

List  of  drawings  of ; by  G-.  Gutch. 

MS.  SP.  1836 

Gidde  (W)  Book  of  sundry  draughts,  etc., 

by  H.  Shaw.  1848 

Giffard  (E)  Visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 

Athens,  and  the  Morea.  8o.  Lond.  1837 
Gilles  (P)  Be  Constantinopoleos  topogra- 

phia.  Lib.  iv.  24o.  Lug.  Bat.  1632 

Giocondo  (G)  see  Vitruvius.  1511 ; 1513 

Giotto  see  Bondone  (A). 

Girard  College  see  Philadelphia, 

Girault  de  Prangey  ( ) 

Monumens  arabes  et  moresques  de  Cor- 
doue,  Seville  et  Grenade,  dessines 
et  mesures  en  1832  et  1833. 

fo.  Paris  1836-39 

Choix  d’ornements  moresques  de  1’ Alham- 
bra, ouvrage  faisant  suite  a “ Monu- 
mens arabes,  etc.”  fo.  Paris  1847 

Essai  sur  l’architecture  des  Arabes  et  des 
Mores,  en  Espagne,  en  Sicile,  et  en 
Barbarie.  8o.  Paris  1841 

Monuments  arabes  d’Egypte,  de  Syrie,  et 
d’Asie  Mineure,  dessines  et  mesures 
de  1842  a 1843.  ( Lncomplete .) 

fo.  P«nV1846-52 

Notice  sur  les  portes  gallo-romaines  de 

Langres.  fo.  Langres  1847 

Bas  reliefs  brought  to  Paris  from  Nineveh, 
and  casts  from  Persepolis. 

MS.  SP.  26  Apl.1847 
Langres.  Eragments  Gallo-romains. 

fo.  Langres  1S48 

Eglise  Sainte-Etienne  de  Vignory. 

fo.  Langres  1S51 


Gisors  (A  de;  Palais  de  Luxembourg: 
origino  et  description,  principaux 
evenements  dont  ll  a etc  le  theatre 
depuis  sa  fondatxon  1615  jusqu’en 
. 1845.  I o.  Paris  1 9 17 

Giulini  (G;  Extracts  from  Storia  di  Milano, 

4o.  Milan  1 7 / 6,  by  -J.  \\  . Papworth, 
as  to  the  geometric  combination- 
employed  by  the  medutval  archi- 
tects-  MS.  1854 

Gizeh 

Arched  tomb  at;  by  J.  J.  Scoles.  SP.  1MJ 
Excavations  of ; by 'T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  lsoi 
Operations  at;  by  H.  Vvse.  N}0 

Pyramids  of;  by  H.  C.  Agnew.  1838 

by  J.  Grobert.  1801 

Glasgow 

Cathedral ; plans,  etc. ; by  J.  Collie.  1835 

— Letter  to  the  subscribers  to 

the  stained  glass  windows  in 
J.  Salmon.  1857 

Tubular  beam  bridge  on  the  Carmunnock 

road,  by  A.  Thomson.  1849 

Glasgow  Architectural  Society 
Pifth  annual  report.  pamph.  So.  Glasgow  1S63 
Glass 

History  of ; by  Bosc-d  Antic.  17so 

Manufacture  of;  and  its  application  to 
architectural  purposes,  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1849 

Curiosities  of;  by  A. 

Pellat.  1849 

Painted.  Plea  for ; by  T.  Oliphnnt.  1855 

Treatise  on ; by  L.  Batissier.  1S45 

Present  state  of  the  art  of ; bv 

G.  Godwin.  Br. 

by  G.  Godwin.  1840 


Mode  of;  etc.,  by  J.  S.  Haw- 
kins. 1813 

by  M.  A.  Gessert,  translated  bv 

W.  Pole.  * 1844 

Enquiry  into  the  difference  of 


style  observable  in ; especially  in 
England,  with  hints  on  glass  paint- 
ing. By  “an  Amateur”  [C.  Win- 
ston]. Parts  i and  ii.  So.  Oxford  IS  17 

see  Winston  (C). 

Stained;  history  of;  by  W.  Warrington.  I''!'' 

history  and  process  of;  by  «T. 

Shaw.  SP.  183'' 

Glass  Painters  Names  of  some ; by  W.  R. 

Egerton.  MS.  1830 

Glastonbury  Wells,  etc. ; sketches  of  the 
architectural  beauties  of;  by  E.  S. 

Cole.  

Glazing  Book  of  sundry  draughts  for ; by 
W.  Gidde,  1615,  reprinted  by  H. 

Shaw.  1S48 

Glennie  (A)  Drawings  of  Tola  in  Istria. 

described  by  C.  C.  Nelson.  SP.  1851 
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Gliddon  (G  R)  Otia  iEgyptiaca:  discourses 
on  Egyptian  arclneology  and  hiero- 
glyphical  discoveries.  80.  Lond.  1849 

Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman, 

Italian,  and  Gothic  architecture. 

3 vols.  80.  Oxford  1856 

Gloucester 

Cathedral,  by  J Carter ; see  Antiquaries 

(Society  of).  1807 

by  .J.  Britton.  1829 

by  E.  S.  Waller.  1856 

East  window  of;  by  C.  Win- 
ston. [1868] 

Glue  Experiments  to  test  strength  of ; by 

A.  Jeffery.  IS P.  1842 

Godeboeuf  ( ) Paroles  prononcees  sur  la 

tombe  de  G.  A.  Blouet.  1858 

Godwin  (G) 

Memoranda  of  a course  of  lectures  on 
architecture,  by  Sir  J.  Soane,  deli- 
vered in  1885.  Also  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  “ Soane  medal.” 

Extracted  from  newspapers.  4o. 

Nature  and  properties  of  concrete  and  its 
application  to  construction  up  to  the 
present  period.  Prize  essay.  SP.  1836 

4o.  Lond.  1836 

Institution  of  free  masonry.  SP.  14 Mar.  1836 

From  the 

Architectural  Magazine,  pamph.  8o.  1836 
Letter  on  the  state  of  architecture  in  the 

provinces.  From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  1837 
Hints  on  construction,  addressed  to  archi- 
tectural students.  From  ditto. 

pamph. 8o. [1838] 

Obelisk  from  Luxor,  elevated  in  Paris. 

From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  1837 

Means  employed  in  raising;  and 
on  obfli.-ks  in  general.  SP.  16  Jan.  1837 
Vncicnt  architectural  remains  in  Lower 

Normandy.  pamph.  8o. 

Appeal  to  the  public,  on  the  subject  of 

railways.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

1 hronological  epitome  of  the  history  of 
architecture  in  England. 

A card.  Lond.  [1837] 
Description  of  the  ruins  of  tho  abbey  of 
St.  Bavon,  Ghent,  in  reference  to  tho 
style  of  architecture  known  in  Eng- 
land as  Saxon  and  Norman.  SP.  12  Mar.  1838 
Present  state  of  tho  art  of  glass  painting 

in  England  and  France.  SP.  1 June  1840 

From  the  Civil  Engineer  and 

Architects'  Journal.  pamph.  8o.  1840 
Remarks  on  the  question  raised  bv  Sir 
G.  \V  ilkinson.  respecting  tho  origin 
of  the  vertical  lino  in  architecture, 
and  tho  return  to  the  horizontal  line 
after  tho  M Revival.”  SP.  27  A pi.  1840 

From  ditto,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1840 


Godwin  (G) — continued. 

Architecture  as  a fine  art ; its  state  and 
prospects  in  England.  From  the  Civil 
Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal. 

pamph.8o.[1841] 

Architectural  notes  from  Paris.  Erom 

ditto  pamph. 8o. [1841] 

Pen  and  pencil  sketches  in  Poitiers  and 
Angouleme,  with  some  remarks  on 
early  architecture.  Erom  ditto. 

pamph.l2o.[1842] 

Ancient  structures  in  Winchester  and 

Romsey.  Erom  ditto.  pamph.8o.[1843] 
Chapter  on  church  building.  Erom  ditto. 

pamph.8o.[1843] 

Buildings  in  Belgium.  Erom  ditto. 

pamph.  12o.  [1843] 

Tournay  cathedral.  SP.  19  Dec.  1842 

Present  state  of  Cologne  cathedral. 

SP.  13  Junel842 

Description  of  pulpits  in  Malines  cathe- 
dral and  some  churches  in  Belgium. 

MS.  SP.  5 Dec.  1842 
Certain  marks  discoverable  on  the  stones 
of  various  buildings  erected  in  the 
Middle  ages.  SP.  31  Jan.  1842 

Erom  the  Archseologia, 

vol.  xxx.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1843 

Buildings  and  monuments,  modern  and 

mediaeval.  fo.  Lond.  1850 

Improvement  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show. 

12o.  Lond.  1850 

History  in  ruins : a series  of  letters  to  a 

lady,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

London  shadows;  a glance  at  the  “homes” 

of  the  thousands.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Town  swamps  and  social  bridges.  8o.  Lond.  1859 

Early  Christian  buildings  and  their  deco- 
rations, illustrated  by  Wilton  church. 

8o.  Lond.  1859 

Sketch  of  the  history  of  scene  painting. 

From  the  Builder.  pamph.  12o.  [1859] 
Memorials  of  workers,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1860 
see  The  Builder  Journal. 

Godwin  (G)  and  Britton  (J)  Churches  of 
London : history  and  description 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the 
metropolis.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1838-9 

Godwyn  (T) 

Roman®  historic  anthologia:  an  English 
exposition  of  Romane  antiquities. 

3rd  edit.  8o.  Oxford  1620 

Moses  and  Aaron : civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rites  used  by  the  ancient  Ilebrewes. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1626 

Goguet  pere  and  Normand  (C  H)  Epures 
d’escaliers  en  pierre  ; augmente  de  la 
coupe  des  pierres.  4<o.  Liege  1838 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths  Designs  for;  by 

A.  W.  Pugin.  1836 
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Gold  Fields  Statistics  Victoria  see  Mel- 
bourne. 18G1 

Goldicutt  (J) 

Heriot’s  hospital,  Edinburgh,  fo.  Lond.  1820 

Address  read  at  the  general  meeting  of 

I B.  A.  MS.  SP.  3 Eeb.  1835 

Testimonial  to  Sir  J.  Soane  ; minutes  of 
the  committee,  with  the  correspond- 
ence. MS.  fo.  1835 

Extract  from  a paper  “ on  the  art  of  fresco 

painting.”  MS.  SP.  11  June  1838' 

Ancient  wells  and  reservoirs,  with  obser- 
vations upon  their  decorative  cha- 
racter. SP.  28  Mar.  1836 

Competition  for  the  erection  of  the  Nelson 
monument,  critically  examined. 

8o.  Lond.  1841 

Goldring  (G)  and  Inman  ("W  S)  Speci- 
fication of  works  in  building  the 
London  Orphan  asylum  at  Clapton. 

fo.  Lond.  1823 

Goniameter  The  artist’s ; used  to  obtain  a 
correct  representation  of  natural 
objects  ; by  H.  Twining.  SP.  1853 

Goodridge  (H  E)  Description  of  the  remains 
of  a Roman  villa  discovered  at  New- 
ton, near  Bath.  SP.  29  Jan.  1838 

Goodwin  (F) 

Rural  architecture : first  series  of  designs 
for  rustic,  peasants’,  and  ornamental 
cottages,  etc.  2nd  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1835 
Domestic  architecture : being  a second 
series  of  designs  for  cottages,  etc, 

4o.  Lond.  1834 

Gorgel  (C)  Architectural  ornaments,  by 

C.  HeidelofF  and  C.  Gorge!  1838-40 

Gori  (A  F)  Museum  Etruscum  exhibens 
insignia  veterum  Etruscormn  monu- 
menta  aereis,  tabulis  cc.  2 vols. 

fo.  Floren.  1637 

Gothe  (J  W von)  and  Schultz  (C  F L)  Brief- 
wechsel  zwischen  G.  und  S.  Aus  dem 
Rheinischen  museum  fur  philologie. 

pamph.  8o.  Bonn  1836 

Gothic  Architecture 

Analysis  of ; by  R.  and  J.  A.  Brandon.  1849 
Antiquarian,  etc.,  cabinet.  1816 

Architecture  du  Vme  au  XVIXme  siecle, 

by  J.  Gailhabaud.  1858 

Architectural  parallels,  by  E.  Sharpe.  1838 

Employment  of ; by  M.  J.  Stutely.  MS.  1834 
English  school  of ; by  J.  Blore.  MS.  SP.  1837 
Flamboyant,  by  R.  Willis.  SP.  1840 

Gothic  arches:  by  J.  B.  Watson. 

MS.  SP.  1840 

Geometric  svstem,  by  J.  J.  Cole. 

SP.  1847 

Model  book,  by  A.  Beichensperger 

and  others. 

Mouldings,  by  E.  Paley.  1845 


Gothic  Architecture — continued. 

Gothic  mouldings,  by  E.  Willis.  SP.  1842 
Ornaments,  bv  E.  B.  Larnb. 


Vaulting,  by  B.  Ferrcy.  SP.  IS  pi 

History  of;  by  J.  8.  Hawkins.  1S13 

Introduction  to  the  study  of ; by  J.  II 

Parker.  i s»;  l 

Laws  of  mediawal  church  architecture,  bv 

I.  Henszlmann.  SP.  1852 

Manual  of;  by  F.  A.  Paley.  1M«; 

Modern  adaptation  of;  by*E.  Hall.  SP.  1M3 
Monumens  ^’architecture  Gothique,  etc., 

by  ...  Pollet  and  II.  R/  >ux.  1841 

Gothiques  de  l’Europe,  by  G. 

Simonau.  * 1843 

Of  England,  by  J.  Carter.  1795-1807 

by  T.  Rickman.  1817  ; 1835;  1802 


and  France,  by  A.  Povnter. 

SP.  1842 

Of  France.  Chapelle  du  chateau  deXeu- 


ville,  by  A.  L.  Lusson.  1S39 

Of  Germany,  by  W.  Whewell.  IS  19 

Origin  of ; by  W.  B.  Clarke. 

Principles  of;  by  M.  H.  Bloxam.  1819 

Rise  and  progress  of;  by  S.  Beazley.  1808 
Select  specimens  of;  by  W.  Caveler.  1835-:a; 
Stability  comme  principe  primordial,  by 

Aulnette  du  Vautenet.  1819 

Study  of;  by  T.  L.  Walker.  MS.  1838 

Suggestions  for  a more  perfect  period  t if ; 

by  W.  P.  Griffith.  1855 

Two  letters  on;  by  J.  Haggitt.  1813 

see  Pugin  (A  W). 


Goulet  (N)  Fetes  a l’occasion  du  mariage  de 
Napoleon  avec  Marie  Louise.  Avec 

une  description.  8o.  Paris  Is  10 

Gourlier  (C) 

Construction  des  tuyaux  de  cheminee, 

etc.  8o.  Paris  1830 

Notice  historique  sur  le  service  des  tra- 
vaux  des  batiments  civils  a Paris, 
et  dans  les  departements  depuis  la 
creation  de  ce  sendee  en  Pan  iv. 

(1795).  8o.  Paris  ISIS 

Voies  publiques  et  des  habitations  parti- 

culieres  a Paris.  S|'-  Pant  1868 

Gourlier  (C)  Biet  (J  E)  Grillon  ( ) and 

Tardieu  ( ) Choix  deditices  publics 
projetes  et  coustruits  en  France 
depuis  le  commencement  du  XIX  "0 
siecle.  3 vols.  fo. Pari* 1825-50 

Goury  (J)  and  Jones  (0)  Plans,  etc.  of 

the  Alhambra.  2 vols.  fo.  Loud.  1 S42-45 
Granada 

Alhambra,  by  O.  Jones.  1S42-5 

see  Girault  de  Prangey.  

Granary  Conservation  des  grains,  by  T.. 

Dovere.  1862 

Grandjean  (A)  Architecture  Toecane,  by 

A.  Famin  aud  A.  Grandjean.  1806 
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Grands  Prix  d'Architectnre  bj  ...  Allais,  A. 

tonrneUe,  and  A.  L.  T.  Aaudoyer.  1811 
Granite  l Fee  of;  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  SP.  1860 
Grantham  (R  B)  Arterial  drainage  and 

outfalls.  pampk.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Granville  (A  B) 

Guide  to  St.  Petersburg:  a journal  of 
travels  to  and  from  that  capital. 

2 \ols.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

i-  "many.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Lotte r to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
Nelson  memorial,  and  report  of  the 
sub- committee.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

S;  .is  of  England,  and  principal  sea-bathing 

places.  3 vols.  So.  Lond.  1841 

Particulars  of  the  railroad  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  Mont  Cenis,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
cavate the  tunnel  from  Modane  to 
Pardon.'  , he.  SP.  22  Apl.  1850 

Plates  of  French  public  buildings,  en- 
graved for  his  work  “ Actual  state  of 

science  in  France.”  4o. 

Granville  (W  L B) 

Brief  description  of  Holy  Trinitv  church, 

Hull.  SP.  6 Mar.  1843 

Some  of  tho  methods  and  contrivances 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
their  buildings.  SP.  17  Junel844 

Grapaldus  (F  M)  De  partibus  aedium, 

lexicon  utilissitnura.  80.  Basilea  1541 

hem  iCi  Trimnphe  d*  Aimers,  faict 
cn  la  susception  du  Prince  Philips, 

Pi  nee  d’Espaign.  4o.  Anvers  1550 

Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator  (The) 

[by  F.  W.  Braylcy].  ( Incomplete .) 

4o.  Lond.  1834 

Great  Britain 

• ral  antiquities  of;  by  J.  Britton. 

1807-26 

of;  by  J.  Britton.  1814-35 
ire  of ; by  C.  H.  H arts- 

SP.  1850 

*rr  England  tee  Scotland. 

Great  Cha  ire.  Church  at;  by 

T.  L.  Walker.  1837 

Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations  1851  tec  Exhibition. 

Great  Haaeley  Oxfordshire.  Church  at; 

’ the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  1840 
Great  London  Drainage  Company  Report 
to  tho  commissioners  of  Sowers, 
ls*»3,  by  J.  W.  Buznlgette  and  W. 

I In  . wood.  pamph.  8<x  Lond.  1853 

Greaves  (J)  Pyrnmidographin ; or,  a des- 
cription of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

12o.  Lond.  1646 

Grecian  Antiquities 

by  L Canma.  1834-43 

by  d llanrarrille.  1766 


Grecian  Architecture 

Geometrical  proportion  of ; by  W.  P. 

Griffith.  1843 

Peculiar  characteristics  of ; by  E.  Hall. 

MS.  1838 

Grecian  and  Italian  architecture  con- 
trasted. From  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

On  the  mode  in  which  light  was  intro- 
duced into  Greek  temples,  by  J. 
Fergusson.  SP.  1861 

Prolusiones  architectonic®,  by  W.  Wil- 
kins. 1837 

see  Stuart  (J)  and  Revett  (N)  etc. 
see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Greco-Russian  Ecclesiastical  architecture, 

by  A.  Hallmann.  SP.  1840 


Greece 

Pericles  and  the  arts  in ; Anonymous.  1815 
Eglises  Byzantines,  by  A.  Couchaud.  1842 
Fine  arts  of  Greece,  during  the  age  of 

Pericles,  by  F.  J.  Francis.  1839 

Itinerary  of;  by  Sir  W.  Gell.  1810;  1819 
Travels  in  ; T.  S.  Hughes.  1820 

Description  of ; by  Pausanias.  1824 

Antiquities  of;  by  J.  Potter.  1699 

Voyage ; by  F.  Pouqueville.  1827 

History  of ; from  the  earliest  times  to  its 
final  subjection  to  Rome,  by  the 
Society  for  the  diffusion  of  IJseful 
Knowledge.  8o.  Lond.  1829 

And  the  Levant,  by  R.  Burgess.  1835 

Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  by  H.  G. 

Liddell  and  R.  Scott.  1849 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  mythology, 
geography,  and  antiquities  : Diction- 
aries of;  by  W.  Smith.  1850-57 

Greek  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

Handbook ; by  O.  Jones  and  G.  Scharf, 

jun,  1854 


An  apology  for  the  colouring, by  O.  Jones.  1854 
Greeks 

Mathematical  principles  of  Greek  archi- 
tects and  artists,  by  J.  Pennethorne.  1844 
Geometrical  lines  and  optical  corrections 

of  Greek  architects,  by  E.  C.  Penrose.  1848 
Methods  and  contrivances  employed  by 
the  ancient ; by  W.  L.  B.  Granville. 


SP.  1844 


Greek  Sculpture  Daedalus ; or  the  causes 

of  the  excellence  of ; by  E.  Ealkener.  1860 
Green  (G  R)  Extracts  from  the  MS.  of 
Vitruvius  in  the  Eton  College  library, 
with  notes  and  observations. 

MS.  SP.  1836 

Greenough  (G  B)  Critical  examination  of 
the  first  principles  of  geology ; in  a 
series  of  essays.  8o.  Lond.  1819 

Greensted  Essex.  Church,  by  T.  H.  Wyatt. 

SP.  1849 
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Gregory  (0)  Mathematics,  see  Hutton  (C).  1841 
Gregory  (C)  Slate  quarries  of  North 

Wales.  MS.  SP.  15  Feb.  1836 

Grellier  (W)  Biographical  notice  of;  by 

H.  C.  Barlow.  T 18601 

Griffith  (CD)  Colour  to  sculpture  : Is  itL 
applicable  ? A letter  to  T.  C.  Grat- 
tan- pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Griffith  (W  P) 

G-eometrical  proportion  of  architecture; 
suggestions  for  developing  the  temples 
of  Greece  by  geometrical  proportion, 
forming  a sequel  to  all  their  harmony 
and  beauty.  fo.  Lond. 

Natural  system  of  architecture,  as  opposed 
to  the  artificial  system  of  the  present 
day.  4o.  Lond. 

The  geometric  system  which  appears  to 
have  guided  the  mediaeval  architects 
in  constructing  their  minsters,  cathe- 
drals, and  churches  in  England. 

SP.  14  Junel847 

Ancient  gothic  churches,  their  proportions 
and  chromatics.  3 parts. 

4o.  Lond.  1847-48-52 

Architectural  botany;  setting  forth  the 
geometrical  distribution  of  foliage, 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.  From  “ Ancient 
Gothic  churches,”  part  iii. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1852 

Principles  or  laws  which  govern  the 
formation  of  architectural  decora- 
tions and  ornaments.  Prize  essay. 

MS.  4o.  1855 


1843 


1845 


— - — Extracts  from  the  essay. 

SP.  19  Mar.  1855 

Suggestions  for  a more  perfect  and 
beautiful  period  of  gothic  architecture 
than  any  preceding. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1855 
Proposed  nomenclature  and  eras,  forming 
a hint  for,  and  index  to,  a history  of 

architecture  in  England.  A card. 

Griffiths  (T)  Chemistry  of  the  four  ancient 
elements : fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 

8o.  Lond.  1842 

Grifi  (L)  Monumenti  di  Cere  Antica, 
spiegati  colle  osservanze  del  culto  di 
Mitra.  fo.  Roma  1841 

Grillon  ( ) see  Gourlier  (C)  and  others. 

1825-50 


Grissell  (H  and  M D)  Experiments  upon 
cast  iron,  and  M.  Stirling’s  patent 
toughened  cast  iron. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1849 
Grobert  (J)  Description  des  pyramides  de 
Ghize,  de  la  ville  du  Kaire,  et  de  ses 
environs.  4o.  Paris  1801 

Grose  (F)  Essay  on  gothic  architecture, 

by  T.  Warton  and  others.  1800 


Gruner  (L) 

Fresco  decorations.  Stuccoes  of  churches 
and  palaces  of  Italy,  during  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries, with  descriptions: 
and  comparison  between  the  ancient 
arabesques  and  those  of  the  16th 
century,  by  A.  Ilittortr. 

Text  4o.  plates  fo.  Lond.  1841 

Ornamental  designs  for  decoration  and 

manufacture.  Part  i only.  fo.  Lond.  L848 

Specimens  of  ornamental  art  selected 
from  the  best  models  of  the  classical 
epochs,  illustrated  by  E.  Braun. 

fo.  Zo/uA  185<» 

Explanatory  text  and  additional 

plates.  -Jo.  Lond.  1850 

Gruner  (L)  and  Platner  (E)  I freschi 
nella  cappella  della  villa  Magliana 
fuori  di  porta  portese  di  Koma,  in- 
ventati  da  K.  Sanzio.  fo.  Lond.  1847 
Gualther  (D)  see  Vitruvius.  1548  ; 1614 

Guenepin  (A  J M) 

Edifices  in  Paris  completed  in  the  year 
1836,  and  those  now  in  progress. 

SP.  16  Jan.  1837 

Notice  sur ; by  A.  L.  T.  Yaudoyer,  trans- 
lated by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1842 

by...  Lequeux.  Is  12 

Guilhermy  (Baron  F de)  and  Viollet  Le 
Due  (E  E)  Description  de  Notre 
Dame,  cathedrale  de  Paris. 

8o.  Paris  1856 

Guillatiere  (de  la)  Account  of  a late  voyage 
to  Athens,  containing  the  estate, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  that 
famous  city,  and  of  the  present 
empire  of  the  Turks.  12o.  Lond.  167n 
Gundulph  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Buildings  of ; by  J.  H.  Parker.  From  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  [1S63 

see  Ferrey  (B). 

Gutch  (G)  Some  account  of  the  original 
drawings  and  designs  by  Inigo  Jones. 

Sir  C.  Wren,  and  J.  Gibbs,  preserved 
at  Oxford.  With  two  catalogues  and 
remarks  thereon,  by  J.  Elmes. 

MS.  SP.  11  Apl.  1836 

Gutch  (J)  History  of  Oxford,  transcribed 

by  A.  a Wood.  1"  36-96 

Gutta  Percha  Company  Illustrated  circular. 

4o.  Lond.  1851 

Guy  (W  A)  Health  of  towns,  as  influenced 
by  defective  cleansing  and  drainage  ; 
and  on  the  application  of  the  refuse 
of  towns  to  agricultural  purposes. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  Is46 
Guyonneau-de-Pambour  (F  M)  Practical 
treatise  on  locomotive  engines  upon 
railways,  etc.  So.  Lond.  1S36 
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Gwilt  (J) 

Elements  of  architectural  criticism,  for 
the  use  of  students,  amateurs  and 
reviewers.  80.  Lond.  1837 

Observations  on  the  heights  of  entabla- 
tures. SP.  21  Jan.  1839 

Encyclopaedia  of  architecture  ; historical, 
theoretical  and  practical.  1st  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1842 

Supplement.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Discursive  remarks  on  Pointed  architec- 
ture in  relation  to  its  symmetry  and 
stability.  SP.  29Nov.l847 

Catalogue  of  his  library.  So.  1854 

see  Chambers  (Sir  W).  1825 

see  Vitruvius.  1825 

Gwilt  (J  and  J S)  Project  for  a national 
gallery  on  the  site  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
Charing  Cross.  Privately  printed. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 
Gwilt  (S)  Memoir  of  J.  Gwilt.  SP.  15  Feb. 1864 
Gwynn  (J) 

Essay  on  harmony,  as  it  relates  chiefly 
to  situation  and  building. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1739 
London  and  Westminster  improved ; illus- 
trated by  plans,  to  which  is  prefixed 
a discourse  on  public  magnificence. 

4o.  Lond.  1766 

Gyllii  (P)  I**  Gilles  (P).  1632 

Gypsum  Sulphate  of  lime ; its  peculiar 
character  and  use  in  Paris,  by  G.  E. 
Burnell.  1850 


H. 

H (T)  Account  of  several  new  inventions 
and  improvements  now  necessary  for 
England.  Proceedings  relating  to 
the  new  invention  of  milled  lead. 

With  a treatise  on  naval  philosophy 
by  Sir  w Petty.  12o.  Lond.  1691 

Habcrshon  (M)  Ancient  half  timbered 

in  gland.  lo.  Lond.  1S36 

Haddon  ( J ) Elements  of  algebra. 

L2o.  I. and.  1859 

Hadden  Hall  History  of ; by  s Rayner.  is36 

Hadflcld  (J)  Ecclesiastical, castellated, and 
domestic  architecture  of  England. 

I...  Lond.  1848 

Hadflcld  ( M E)  Polychromatic  construc- 

tion at  Aston  church,  near  Sheffield. 

SP.  18  May  1863 

Hagcau  (A)  Description  du  canal  do  jonc- 
tion  dc  la  Mouse  nu  Ehin. 

Icit  lo.  plates  fo.  Paris  1819 


Hagemann  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Haggitt  (J)  Two  letters  to  a fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  subject 
of  Gothic  architecture,  containing  a 
refutation  of  Milner’s  objections  to 
Whittington’s  “ Historical  survey  of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Prance.” 

8o.  Carnb.  1813 

Haghe  (L)  Monumens  anciens  recueiilis 
en  Belgique  ; notices  historiques,  by 
O.  Delepierre.  fo.  Brux.  1845 

Hagioscope  At  Alderton  church,  Wilts,  by 

J.  Thomson.  SP.  1845 

Hakewill  (A  W) 

Academies,  etc.,  paper  read  at  a meeting 

of  the  Architectural  Society.  MS.  1834 

Apology  forthe  architectural  monstrosities 
of  London.  (Eeply  to  T.  Juvara.) 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 
Thoughts  upon  the  style  of  architecture  to 
be  adopted  in  rebuilding  the  houses 
of  parliament.  (Eeply  to  A.  W. 

Pugin.)  8o.  Lond.  [1835] 

Modern  tombs;  or,  gleanings  from  the 
public  cemeteries.  2 parts. 

4o.Low^.l849-51 

Architecture  of  the  17 th  century.  Parts 

i and  ii.  fo.  Lond.  [1853] 

Hakewill  (J) 

History  of  Windsor  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 4o.  Lond.  1813 

Picturesque  tour  in  Italy,  from  drawings 

made  in  1816-1817.  4o.  Lond.  1820 

Attempt  to  determine  the  exact  character 
of  Elizabethan  architecture ; illus- 
trated by  parallels  of  Dorton  house, 
Hatfield,  Longleate,  and  Wollaton,  in 
England ; and  the  palazzo  della  Can- 
cellaria  at  Eome.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

Halfpenny  (J)  Gothic  ornaments  in  the 

cathedral  church  of  York.  4o.  York  1795 
Halfpenny  (W) 

Art  of  sound  building  demonstrated  in 

geometrical  problems.  4o.  Lond.  1725 
Complete  system  of  architecture,  deline- 
ated in  a variety  of  plans  and  eleva- 
tions, etc.,  and  estimates  of  each 
design,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  [1749] 

Half-timbered  Houses 

by  M.  Haberskon.  1836 

by  J.  Clayton.  1846 

by  A.  W.  Pugin.  1836 

Halicarnassus 

Papers  respecting  the  excavations  at 

Budrum.  fo.  Lond.  1858 

Further  paper.  fo.  Lond.  1858 

The  mausoleum  restored,  by  J.  Fergusson.  1862 
Eemarks  on  the  art  of  the  marbles,  by  C. 

Newton.  SP.  1847 

Ecsolution  of  the  council  of  E.I.B.A.  SP.  1847 
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Halicarnassus — continued. 

Discoveries  at;  by  C.  T.  Newton  and 

E.  P.  Pullan.  1862-63 

Observations  on  the  recent  discoveries, 

by  W.  Tite.  SP.  1858 

HaU  (E) 

Analytical  investigation  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  in  design  and  con- 
struction which  distinguish  Roman 
* from  Grecian  architecture.  Prize 

essay.  _ MS.  1838 

Iron  roofs,  shewing  their  comparative  ex- 
pense, durability  and  strength,  as 
contrasted  with  timber  roofs.  Prize 
essay.  SP.  19  July  1841 

Observations  on  propriety  of  style,  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  modern 
adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture. 

SP.  26 June  1843 

— Prom  the  Civil  Engineer  and 

Architects’  Journal.  pamph.  8o.  1843 

New  Westminster  bridge.  Prom  the 

Builder  journal.  pamph.  8o.  1857 

Metropolitan  communications  and  Thames 
bridges.  Prom  the  Companion  to 
the  British  Almanac. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 
Halliwell  (J  0)  Early  history  of  free- 
masonry in  England.  Reprint  of  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  2nd  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1844 

Hallmann  (A)  History  of  Greco-Rus- 
sian  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

SP.  20  Jan.  1840 

Hamburgh 

Baupolizei  gesetz  (Building  and  street 

act).  pamph.  4o.  1862  or  1863 

Exchange.  Competition  prospectus.  MS.  1837 
Neues  rathhaus  in ; aufforderung  zur  ein- 
reichung  von  entwiirfen. 

pamph.  4o.  Sami}.  1854 

Translation.  MS.  1837 

Hamilton  (T)  Description  of  the  pavilion, 
for  the  festival  in  honour  of  Earl 
Grey,  Sept.  1834.  SP.  20  June  1836 

Hamilton  (Sir  W) 

Collection  of  antiquities ; see  d’Hancar- 

ville.  1766 

see  Tischbein  (W).  1791-1809 

Hamilton  (W  J)  Ruins  of  the  city  of 

Anni,  in  Armenia.  SP.  1836 

Hamilton  (W  R) 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  on  the  new 
houses  of  parliament. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

2nd  edit.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Propriety  of  adopting  the  Greek  style  (in 
Westminster  palace).  2nd  letter. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 
3rd  letter,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S37 


Hamilton  (W  R) — continued. 

Polychromy  of  Greek  architecture.  HP.  1 836 
see  Jackson  (J  R).  is.37 

Description  of  an  antique  portico  at 

Damascus.  MS.  SP.  21  July  1846 

Hammon  (H  J)  Architectural  antiquities 

of  Crosby  hall.  4o.  Lond.  L844 

Hampton  Court  Bridge,  etc.,  by  C Parker. 

__  MS.  SP  1*44 

Hancarville  (Sieur  d’)  Collection  of  Etruscan, 

Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hon.  W.  Hamil- 
ton. Engl,  and  French  text.  4 vols. 

fo.  Sap  let  1766 

Handel  Festival  see  Crystal  Palace. 

Hansard  (0) 

Mosaic  in  Ravenna.  [Translation  of  work 

by  T.  Landoni.]  MS.  1868 

Observations  on  “Experiments  on  arti- 
ficial stone,  etc.,”  upon  reading  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  R.I.B.A. 

SP.  30  May  1861 

Hansen  (C  F)  Sanding  af  forskjellige  ofF- 
tenlige  og  private  bygninger.  12  parts. 

fo.  Kjob.  1*25-31 

Hansen  (H  C)  Domkirken  Kidbenhavn. 

fo.  

Harbours 

Report  and  memorial  on  the  state  of 

Eolkstone  harbour.  fo.  Lond.  1*3* 

Report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  survey  the  harbours  of  the  south- 
eastern coast.  fo.  Lond.  1840 

Of  refuge,  etc.,  by  J.  White.  1*40 

Harcourt  (Comte  d’)  see  Morey  (P).  W>3 

Harding  (J  D)  Sketches  at  home  and 

abroad.  fo.  Lond. 

Hardwick  Hall  Derbyshire,  in  “ Vitruvius 

Britannicus,”  by  P.  F.  Robinson.  1833 
Harford  (J  S)  Canina  (L)  and  Cockerell 
(C  R)  Illustrations,  architectural 
and  pictorial,  of  the  genius  of 
M.  A.  Buonarroti,  with  descriptions 
of  the  plates.  fo.  Lond.  1*57 

Hargrave  (C  T)  On  the  construction  of 

walls.  Prize  essay.  MS.  1*53 

Karland  (J)  Historical  account  of  the  Cis- 
tercian abbey  of  Salley,  in  Craven. 
Yorkshire,  etc.  So.  Lond.  1S53 

Harmonic  Laws  in  Architecture 
by  W.  P.  Griffith.  l^oo 

by  D.  R.  Hay.  ' SP.  1*54 

Harmony  Essay  on ; as  it  relates  chiefly  to 

situation  and  building  (J.  Gwynu).  1739 
Harou-Romain  (...) 

Projets  de  prisons  departementales. 

fo.  Paris  1S41 

see  Rohault  de  Fleury  (C).  1S50 

Harraden  (K  B)  Cantabrigia  depicta. 

4o.  Camb.  IS  11 
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Harris  (T)  Victorian  architecture.  A few 
words  to  show  that  a national  archi- 
tecture adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
XIXth  century  is  attainable. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1860 
Harris  (W)  Metopes  at  Selinus,  by  S. 

Angell,  W.  Harris  and  T.  Evans.  1826 
Harrison  (J  P)  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Oxford;  see  Oxford  Architectural 
Society.  1842 

Hart  (J  C)  Designs  for  parish  churches 
in  the  three  styles  of  English  archi- 
tecture. So.  N.  For# 1857 

Hart  (P  D)  Architectural  illustrations  of 
the  principal  Mahometan  buildings 
of  Beejapore.  Executed  under  the 
direction  of  B.  Frere,  president  at 
Sattara.  Edited  by  J.  Fergusson. 


Hart  and  Son 

fo. 

Lond.  1859 

Trade  list  of  metal  work. 

8o. 

Lond.  1855 

2nd  and  3rd  edit. 

1857 

Hartley  ( D)  Account  of  the  invention  and 
use  of  lire  plates,  for  the  security  of 
buildings  and  ships  against  fire. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1834 

Hartshorne  (C  H) 

Drainage  of  the  Nene  Valley.  Report 
submitted  to  a public  meeting  of  pro- 
prietors, with  others  by  J.  Beasley 
and  G.  Lloyd.  8o.  Northamp.  1848 

System  of  cottage  building  pursued  by 

Duke  of  Bedford.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Military  architecture  of  Great  Britain. 

SP.  13  May  1850 

Harvey  (W  H)  Botany  considered  in 
reference  to  the  arts  of  design. 

pamph.  8o.  Dull.  1849 
Haskoll  \ W D)  Bailway  construction  for 
the  use  of  the  engineer,  contractor, 
etc  2 vole.  fo.  Lond.  1S57 

Hassenfratz  (J  H)  Traitc  theorique  et  pra- 
tique de  Part  do  calciner  la  pierre 
calcaire  et  de  fabriquer  toutes  sortes 
de  mortiers,  cimcns,  betons,  etc. 

io.  Paris  1825 

Haatingi  10  W)  I listorv  and  objects  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Social  Science. 

pamph.  8o.  Tjond.  1862 
Hatcher  (H>  Life  and  writings  of;  by  J. 

1 s 1 7 

Hatfield  Honse  Herts,  in  “Vitruvius  Bri- 

tannicus,"  by  P.  F.  Robinson.  1833 

Haudebourt  (L  P)  Palais  Massimi  a Rome, 

i i > . and  L.  P.  Banda- 

bourt.  1818 

Haatman  (A)  Sciographia  Vitruvii,  public® 
diaquisitioni*  palfcstnr. 

8o.  Hollis  Sax.  1648 


Haviland  (J)  Description  of  the  halls  of 
justice,  or  house  of  detention,  New 
York,  with  a list  and  cost  of  some 
other  buildings,  etc.  (with  drawings). 

MS.  SP.  1846 

Hawich  (C)  and  Neurohr  (J  M)  Abbild- 
ung  des  Rbmischen  monuments  in 
Igel.  fo.  Trier  1826 

Hawkes  (W)  Transverse  strength  of  bricks ; 
and  expansion  of  brickwork  in  a fur- 
nace chimney.  SP.  21  Jan.  1861 

Hawkins  (G)  Description  of  the  king’s 
scholars’  pond  sewer,  particularly 
with  reference  to  some  recent  con- 
structions at  Pimlico.  SP.  10  Feb.  1845 

Hawkins  (J  S)  History  of  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  Gothic  architecture; 
account  of  Caesar  Caesarianus ; inves- 
tigation into  the  principles  and  pro- 
portions of  the  Gothic  style ; and 
enquiry  into  the  mode  of  painting 
upon,  and  staining,  glass.  8o.  Lond.  1813 

Hawkskaw  (J)  Address ; on  election  as 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Hawksmoor  (N)  Short  historical  account 
of  London  bridge ; with  a proposi- 
tion for  a new  stone  bridge  at  West- 
minster. As  also  an  account  of  some 
remarkable  stone  bridges  abroad. 

4o.  Lond.  1736 

Hay  (D  R) 

Natural  principles  and  analogy  of  the 

harmony  of  form.  4o.  JEdin.  and  Lond.  1842 
Proportion:  or,  the  geometric  principle 
of  beauty  analysed. 

4o.  Edin.  and  Lond.  1843 
Attempt  to  develope  the  principle  which 
governs  the  proportions  and  curves 
of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens ; with  a 
few  observations  on  the  application 
of  aesthetic  science  to  architecture 
generally.  SP.  7 Feb.  1853 

Extracts  from  a paper  on  the  harmonic 
law  of  nature  in  the  orthography  of 
architectural  design.  SP.  13  Nov.  1854 
Hay  (R)  Illustrations  of  Cairo,  fo.  Lond.  1840 
Hay  don  (B  R)  Relative  value  of  fresco  and 
oil  painting  as  applied  to  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  8o.  Lond.  1842 

Hayling  Guide  to ; by  W.  B.  Clarke.  1836 

Hayward  (C  F) 

Architecture  of  the  Pre-gothic  age  in 
Germany,  or  the  Romanesque  de- 
velopment of  the  Rhine  and  Central 
Europe.  SP.  30  Apl.  1855 

Architectural  notes  on  Layer  Marney 
hall,  Essex,  and  parish  church  ad- 
joining. pamph.  8o.  Colchest.\SG2 
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Hayward  (R)  Description  of  the  palace  of 

the  Escorial.  MS.  SP.  20  Dec.  1841 

Haywood  (W) 

Plans  and  views  of  the  city  of  London 
cemetery,  at  Little  Ilford,  Essex. 


_ fo.  Lond.  185G 

Report  on  improvements — city  of  Lon- 
don— upon  the  projects  of  railway 
and  other  companies,  1864. 


pamph.  8o.  Lond,  1864 

On  drainage,  sewerage,  etc.  

Heads  over  Arches  by  Sir  G-.  Wilkinson.  SP.  1863 
Health  of  Towns  Association 
Report  of  the  committee  to  the  members, 
on  Lord  Lincoln’s  sewerage,  drain- 
age, etc.  of  towns  bill.  8o.  Lond.  1846 
Unhealthiness  of  towns,  its  causes  and 
remedies.  A lecture  by  Viscount 
Ebrington,  M.P.  1846 

Health  of  Towns 


Bill  for  improving.  fo.  1847 

Congres  general  d’hygiene;  see  Brussels.  1852 
A lecture,  by  W.  A.  Guy.  1846 

Report  by  the  officers  of  the  health  com- 
mittee of  Liverpool.  1851 

Heat  Philosophical  principles  of;  applied 
to  domestic  purposes,  etc.  From 
the  Railway  Magazine  and  Annals  of 
Science.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Heather  (J  F) 

Elementary  treatise  on  descriptive  geo- 
metry ; with  a theory  of  shadows  and 
of  perspective ; and  the  principles  of 
isometrieal  perspective.  12o.  Lond.  1851 
Strength  of  timber  ; see  Barlow  (P).  1851 

Hebrews  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  by 

T.  Godwyn.  1626 

Hecke  (van)  System  of  warming  and  venti- 
_ lation,  by  W.  W.  Phipson.  1859 

Heidelberg  On  the  ruin  of ; by  E.  I’ Anson. 

SP.  1857 

HeidelofF  (C)  and  Gorgel  (C) 

Architectural  ornaments  of  the  middle 
ages  in  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic 
styles.  Engl.,  Fr.,  and  Germ.  text. 

Parts  i and  ii.  4o.  Nurn. 1838-40 

English  text.  3 vols.  4o.A7wre?^.[1847] 

Hekekyan  Bey  Treatise  on  the  chronology 

of  Siriadic  monuments.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Henfrey  (A)  see  Photographic  Society. 

Henslow  (J  S)  Account  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quities found  at  Rougham,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  pamph.  8o.  Bury  1843 
Henszlmann  (I) 

Lille.  Notre  Dame  de  la  Treille;  memoire 

sur  le  projet.  pamph.  4o. 

Laws  of  mediseval  church  architecture. 

SP.  6 Dec.  1852 

Report  of  committee  of  R.I.B.A. 

SP.  7 Eeb.  1853 


Henzen  (W)  Inscriptiones  Graectis  in 
itinere  Aaiatico  collector  ub  E. 
Falkenero.  So  /:  [ - 

Heraldry 

Practical  and  popular,  by  C.  Boutell.  1S63 

Its  connection  with  Gothic  architecture. 

by  W.  L.  Donaldson.  1S3S 

Herculaneum  see  Naples  Accadeinici  Erco- 
lanesi. 

Here  de  Corny  (Ej  Notice  sur  la  vie,  by 

R.  Morey.  1803 

Hereford 

Cathedral  church,  by  J.  Britton.  1831 

Letter  to  the  land- 

owners  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
on  the  prospect  of  a further  appeal  for 
the  restoration  of ; by  R.  B.  Phillips.  Is  17 
Norman  refectory  at ; by  J.  Clayton. 

MS.  SP.  1847 

Abbey  Dore  church,  etc.,  near;  by  J. 

Clayton.  " SP.  1851 

Hericart  de  Thury  (Vicomte;  Rapport 
sur  le  procede  propose  par  C.  P. 

Brard  pour  reconnaitre  immediate- 
ment  les  pierres  qui  ne  peuvent 
resister  a la  gelee,  etc.  4o.  Paris  1821 
Hermant  (A)  Abel  Blouet:  etude. 

pamph.  So.  Paris  Is57 
Herodotus  translated  from  the  text  of 

Baeln,  by  II.  Cary.  1852 

Hervieu  (A)  Revival  of  pictorial  decora- 
tion in  England,  pamph.  4o.  Lon  I . Is56 
Hesketh  (R) 

Synopsis  of  the  metropolitan  buildings  act. 

7th  & 8th  Viet.  cap.  84.  So.  Lond.  1841 
Project  for  improving  the  communication 
between  the  central  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  situate  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Fleet.  4o.  Lond.  1851 
Admission  of  daylight  into  buildings,  par- 
ticularly in  the  narrow  and  confined 
localities  of  towns.  SP.  17  May  1n>2 

Shall  the  new  street  which  is  to  form  the 
grand  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  be  straight  or  crooked  r 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1854 
Enquiry  as  to  the  method  which  ;s  most 
advisable  to  adopt,  in  the  metro- 
politan bill,  for  regulating  the  thick- 
ness of  walls.  SP.  11  June  1866 

Metropolitan  building  act,  by  D.  Gibbons 

and  R.  Hesketh.  U55  : 1859 

Hesse  ( ) see  Bauer.  1 x 40 

Hessemer  (F  M)  Arabiaehe  und  alt-Ita- 
lienische  bau-vorzierungeu.  2 vols 

fo.  Berlin  1S42 

Hetsch  (G  F) 

Leitfaden  zu  dem  studium  und  der  an- 

wendung  der  perspective.  So.  Kopen  Is  40 


GO 
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Hetsch  (G  F) — continued. 

Om  tegneunderviising.  80.  Kjob.  1847 

I 'utegninger  forhaandvoerkere.  fo.  Kxoib . - 

Hickey  (T)  History  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture' from  the  earliest  accounts. 

Eng.  and  Ital.  text.  80.  Calcut.  1788 

Higgins  (W  M) 

The  earth : its  physical  condition  and 
most  remarkable  phenomena. 

80.  Lond.  1886 

Description  of  the  recent  restoration  of 
the  spire  of  the  church  of  S.  Stephen, 
at  Vienna.  MS.  SP.  8 Jan.  1844 

Hill  (T)  History  of  the  parish  of  Holy 

Trinity,  Minories.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1851 
Hills  (G  M)  Keview  of  the  architecture 
and  history  of  the  round  towers  of 
1 reland.  SP.  11  Jan.  1858 

Hindus  History  of  the  architecture  of  the  ; 

by  Kara  Eaz.  1884 

Hine  (T  C)  Prize  model  cottage.  Plans,  etc. 

4o.  Lond.  1848 

Hiort  (J  W) 

Practical  treatise  on  the  construction  of 
chimneys,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  common  mode  in  which  they 
are  built ; with  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  tho  newly  invented  tunnel, 
etc.  With  supplement  and  appendix. 

8o.  Lond.  1826 

Description  of  various  building  materials, 

invented  by  him.  pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1833 
Autobiography.  pamph.  8o.  [Lond.  1861] 

Hipsley  ( W)  Equational  arithmetic,  applied 
to  questions  of  interest,  annuities 
and  life  assurance.  12o.  Lond.  1854 

History 

Chronology  and  history  of  the  world,  by 

J.  Hlair.  1756 

Oxford  chronological  tables  of  ancient 

and  modern  history.  4o.  Oxf.  1835-40 

In  ruins,  by  (I.  ( lodw in.  1853 

Hittorff  ( A)  Comparison  between  the 
ancient  arabesques  and  those  of  the 
10th  century;  nee  Gruner  (L).  1844 

Hittorff  (J  I) 

Vues  d>-*<  mines  do  Pompci,  d’apres 
l’ouvrago  public  a Londres,  par 
Sir  W.  Hell  ct  J.  P.  Gandy.  [Partly 
tr:m-  it.  d by  J.  I ELI  4o.  Paris  1827 
Antinuitcs  inedits  de  1’ Attique, contenant 
les  rcstes  d’ architecture  d’ Eleusis, 
do  Rlmtnnufl,  de  Sunium,  et  do 
Thoricus.parlaSocictc  des  Dilettanti: 
traduit  do  I’Anglais,  augmento  de 
,<*s  ct  de  dessins.  fo.  Paris 

< ’onsid»  ration«  but  l'£g1ise  de  la  Made- 
leine, en  reponse  ii  tin  article  insure 
dan*  le  “Journal  des  Artistes.” 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1834 


Hittorff  (J  I)  — continued. 

Precis  sur  les  pyramidions  en  bronze  dore, 
employes  par  les  anciens  Egyptiens 
comme  couronnement  de  quelques- 
uns  de  leurs  obelisques,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 
Eapport  sur  la  maison  et  le  musee  du  Che- 
valier Soane,  a Londres.  From  the 
Annales  de  la  Societe  Libre  des 
Beaux  Arts.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1836 
Suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  dilapidated  apex  of  the  Luxor 
obelisk  (at  Paris)  should  be  restored. 

SP.  27  Feb.  1837 

Eapport  sur  l’lnstitut  des  Architectes 
Britanniques,  et  sur  le  recueil  de  ses 
memoires,  1835-36  8o.  Paris  [after  1838] 

Description  de  la  rotonde  des  panoramas 
elevee  dans  les  Champs-Elysees,  etc. 

fo.  Paris  1842 

Description  of  the  roof  suspended  over 
the  panorama  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 

Paris.  MS.  SP.  11  July  1842 

Parallele  entre  les  arabesques  peintes  des 
anciens  et  celles  de  Eaphael  et  de 
ses  eleves.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1844 

Eestitution  du  temple  d’Empedocle  a 
Selinonte,  ou  T architecture  poly- 
chrome chez  les  Grecs. 

Text  4o.  plates  fo.  Paris  1851 

Eeport  on,  by  ...  Miel.  

Biographical  account  of  J.  I.  H.  [by 

Eaincelin  de  Sergy].  1855 

Notice  historique  de  C.  F.  Schinkel. 

From  Institut  Imperial  de  France, 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts. 

pamph.  4o.  Paris  1857 
Inauguration  du  monument  eleve  a la 
memoire  de  L.  Visconti,  29  Dec.  1859. 

From  ditto.  pamph. 8o.[1859] 

Notice  historique  et  biographique  sur  la 
vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Sir  C.  Barry, 
architecte  Anglais.  4o.  Paris  1860 

Hittorff  (J)  and  Lecointe  (J)  Description 
des  ceremonies  et  des  fetes  qui  ont 
eu  lieu  pour  le  bapteme  de  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  etc.  fo.  Paris  1827 

Hittorff  (J  I)  and  Zanth  (L)  Architec- 
ture moderne  de  la  Sicile,  ou  recueil 
des  plus  beaux  monumens  religieux, 
et  des  edifices  publics  et  particulars 
les  plus  remarquables.  fo.  Paris  1835 

Hodge  (H)  Architectural  scrap-book,  by 

J.  Butler  and  H.  Hodge.  1849 

Hodgkinson  (E) 

Experimental  researches  on  the  strength 
of  pillars  of  cast  iron  and  other 
materials.  From  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  part  ii  for  1840. 

4o.  Lond.  1840 
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Hodgkinson  (E)—  continued. 

Cast  iron ; see  Tredgold  (T).  X842 

Experimental  researches  on  the  strength 
and  other  properties  of  cast  iron,  etc. 

Part  ii  of  the  4th  edit,  of  Tredgold’s 
Essay.  go.  Lond.  1846 

Experimental  researches  on  the  strength 
of  pillars  of  cast  iron  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  4o.  Lond.  1858 
Hoffmann  (C)  Zeitschrift  fur  Bauwesen. 

Parts  i to  viii.  f0.  Berlin  1851 

Hogarth  (W)  Analysis  of  beauty. 

, . 8o.  Lond.  1810 

Holkham  m Norfolk,  by  M.  Bretting- 
ham. 

Holland  Ancient  cathedrals  (with  Erance, 
etc.),  by  J.  Coney. 

Holland  (P)  The  historie  of  the  world, 
commonly  called  the  natural  historie 
of  C.  Plinius  secundus.  2 vols. 

fo.  Lond.  1634 

Holtzapffel  (C) 

New  system  of  scales  of  equal  parts, 
applicable  to  various  purposes  of 
engineering,  architecture  and  general 
science.  8o.  Lond.  1838 

Turning  and  mechanical  manipulation. 

Yol.  i only.  8o.  Lond.  1843 

Holy  Land 

by  D.  Boberts  and  G.  Croly.  1842 

see  Jerusalem. 

Home  Reform  or,  advice  to  the  labouring 

classes,  by  H.  Boberts.  [1859] 

Homersham  (S  C)  London  (Watford) 
spring  water  company : report  to  the 
directors.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Honnecourt  (V  de) 

Album,  par  J.  B.  A.  Lassus.  1858 

Bern  arks  on  the  contents,  by 

H.  B.  Garling.  SP.  1858 

Hood  (C) 

Practical  treatise  of  warming  buildings 
by  hot  water ; and  an  inquiry  into 
the  laws  of  radiant  heat  and  conducted 
heat,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

— 2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1844 

3rd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Hope  (A  J B B) 

Public  offices  and  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. pamph.  So.  Lond.  1857 

Lecture  on  the  common  sense  of  art. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

English  cathedral  of  the  XIXth  century. 

8o.  Lond.  1861 

Condition  and  prospects  of  architectural 

art.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 

World’s  debt  to  art.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 

Art  workman’s  position.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Skyline  in  modern  domestic  buildings. 

SP.  14  Mar.  1864 
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Hope  (T) 

Observations  on  the  plans  and  elevations 
designed  by  J.  Wyatt,  for  Downing 
college,  Cambridge,  in  a letter  to 
F.  Annesley,  esq.  M.P.  4o.  Lond.  1S01 

Household  furniture  and  interior  decora- 
tion, executed  from  his  designs. 

T,.  fo.  Lond.  1807 

Historical  essay  on  architecture.  Illus- 
trated from  drawings  made  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  2 vols.  Lond.  1 885 

by^E.^Cresy.  8o.  A 1886 

Review  of;  from  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.  8o.  Lond  1835 

Hopper  (T) 

Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon  on 
the  new  houses  of  parliament. 

4o.  Lond.  1837 

Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal  exchange. 

pamph.  So.  I^nd.  1839 

Hoppus  (E) 

Gentleman  s and  builder’s  repository ; 
or,  architecture  display'd,  containing 
geometry,  the  five  orders,  doors, 
ceiling-pieces,  etc.,  truss  roofs,  stair- 
cases, etc.  4o.  Lond.  1737 

see  Palladio  (A).  1735 

Horeau  (H) 

Prisons  departementales.  Projet  compre- 
nant  cinquante-trois  cellules. 

fo.  Paris  1841 

Panorama  d’Egypte  et  de  Xubie. 

fo.  Paris  1841 

Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  projet  de 
halles  centrales  d’approvisionnement 
pour  la  ville  de  Paris. 

pamph.  4o.  Paris  1846 
Description  du  projet  de  campement,  ou 
de  casernement  normal  pour  infan- 
terie  ou  cavalerie.  4o.  Lond.  1856 

Nouveaux  egouts  purificateurs  de  la 

Tamise.  80.  Lond.  I'sjs 

Horizontal  Line  in  Architecture 
by  Sir  G.  AVilkinson.  1840 

Remarks  on;  by  G.  Godwin.  SP.  1S40 

Horticultural  Society  of  London  Charter 

and  bye  laws  of  the  society.  So.  Lond.  1 8.30 
Hosting  (W) 

Treatise  on  architecture  and  building ; 
from  the  Eucycloptedia  Britannicn. 

4o.  Lond.  1832 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff  church. 

Bristol,  by  J.  Britton  and  A\~.  Hos- 
ting. 1842 

Preliminary  essay  on  bridges.  80.  Lond.  lSil j 
Introductory  lecture,  delivered  at  King's 
college,  Loudon,  addressed  to  the 
class  of  civil  engineeriug  and  archi- 
tecture. pamph.  So.  Lond.  1841 
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Hosking  (W) — continued. 

Introductory  lecture,  delivered  at  King’s 
college,  London,  on  the  principles  of 
architecture.  To  which  are  added  a 
few  notes  and  some  further  remarks 
on  the  modern  practice  of  competi- 
tion. pamph.  80.  Lond.  1842 

Observations  upon  the  substance  in 
breadth  or  thickness,  of  bridge  piers, 
etc.  SP.  4 and  18  Apl.  1842 

Essay  and  treatise  on  the  practice  and 

architecture  of  bridges.  8o.  Lond.  1842 

< >bservations  upon  the  recent  addition 
of  a reading  room  to  the  British 
museum,  with  plans  and  other  illus- 
trative documents.  fo.  Lond.  1858 

Hosmer  (J)  Cleansing  the  house  drains 
and  sewers  of  the  metropolis  and 
large  towns  upon  a self-acting  prin- 
ciple. 8o.  Lond.  1S48 

Hospital  Mcmoires  sur  les  hopitaux  de 

Paris,  by  J.  R.  Tenon.  1788 

Hotel 

London  bridge  railways  terminus,  by 

II.  Carrey.  SP.  1862 

Westminster  palace  hotel,  by  A.  Moseley. 

SP.  1862 

Hothouse  Stove  etc.  by  W.  Robertson.  1798 
Houghton  Norfolk  ; plans,  etc. ; by  I.  Ware 

and  W.  Kent.  1760 

Houlston  ( W ) The  circle  secerned  from 
the  square ; and  its  area  gauged  in 
terms  of  a triangle  common  to  both, 
etc.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1862 

House  of  Correction  see  Prison. 

House  Painting 

( ommunication  respecting  adulteration  of 

oils,  by  D.  G.  Laing.  MS.  SP.  1852 
Its  introduction  into  England,  with  re- 
marks on  the  processes  employed,  by 
\\  Papworth.  SP.  1857 

Houses 

Mode  of  moving ; in  New  York,  by  F. 

1  icrwood.  MS.  SP.  1836 

Mode  of  removing  ; in  the  United  States  ; 

by  \ . .1 . Ma  n.  SP.  1842 

Houses  of  Parliament  see  London. 

Howard  (J)  Account  of  the  principal 
lazarettos  in  Europe:  with  various 
pajH.T8  relative  to  the  plague,  etc. 

4o.  Lond.  1791 

Hubsch  fH) 

Bauwurko.  Pnrts  i and  ii. 

Text  k).  plates  fo.  Carls,  and  Laden  1838 
I)io  nltchristlicnen  kirchen,  etc.  Parts 

i v,  \ 1 1 1 . ami  ix.  to.  Cktfli.  L858-59-1 861 
S<  m I ebon  und  soin  werto.  pamph. 8o. [1864] 

Huggins  (S)  Course  and  current  of  archi- 
tecture ; with  n chart  of  the  history 
of  architecture.  8o.  Lond.  1863 


Hughes  (T  S)  Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece, 

and  Albania.  2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1820 
Hull  Holy  Trinity  church,  by  W.  L.  B. 

Granville.  SP.  1843 

Human  Figure 

Proportions  of  the  ; by  J.  Bonomi.  1856 

Greek  canon  of  proportions,  quoted  by 

Vitruvius,  by  J.  Bonomi.  SP.  1858 

Humbert  de  Supperville  (D  P G-)  Essai 
sur  les  signes  inconditionnels  dans 
Part.  fo.  Leyde  1827 

Humphreys  (D)  Antiquities ; translation 

of  the  work  by  B.  de  Montfaucon.  1721 
Humphreys  (H  N)  and  Jones  (0)  Illu- 
minated books  of  the  middle  ages ; 
from  the  IVth  to  XVIIth  centuries. 

fo.  Lond.  1849 

Hungerford  Market  see  London. 

Hunt  (H)  Detailed  statement  for  repairing, 
etc.,  the  buildings  of  the  Inter- 
national exhibition  of  1862. 

fo.  Lond.  1863 

Hunt  (R)  Handbook  to  the  official  cata- 
logue of  the  exhibition  of  1851. 

2 vols.  12o.ZcmZ[1851] 

Hunt  (T  F) 

Half  a dozen  hints  on  picturesque  do- 
mestic architecture.  4o.  Lond.  1825 

Architettura  campestre : displayed  in 
lodges,  gardeners’  houses,  etc. 

4o.  Lond.  1827 

Designs  for  parsonage  houses,  alms-houses, 

etc.  4o.  Lond.  1827 

Exemplars  of  Tudor  architecture,  adapted 

to  modern  habitations.  4o.  Lond.  1830 

Hunter  (J)  Stone  planing  machine. 

SP.  27  July  1835 

Huntingdonshire  see  Ecclesiastical  etc. 

Topography  of  England. 

Hurley  Berkshire.  Some  account  of  the 
church.  From  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine. pamph.  8o.  1839 

Hussenot  (...)  Memoire  sur  un  mode 
d’application  de  la  peinture  a l’huile 

ou  a la  cire.  pamph.  8o.  Metz 

Hutchison  (W)  Specification  for  making 
pasteboard  and  other  articles 
compact,  waterproof. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1856 

Hutton  (C) 

Treatise  on  mensuration,  both  in  theory 

and  practice.  4<o.Newcastle-on-TyneV770 

Course  of  mathematics.  8th  edit,  in 

3 vols.  (Vol.  ii  only).  8o.  Lond.  1824 
Course  of  mathematics,  compiled  for  the 

'use  of  the  Royal  military  academy, 
continued  and  amended  by  O.  Gre- 
gory. 12th  edit.,  alterations  and 
additions  by  T.  S.  Davies.  2 vols. 

8o.  Lond.  1841 
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Huve  (J  J M) 

Discours  prononces  aux funerailles  de  A.  L. 

Vaudoyer,  29  Mai,  1846.  4o.  Paris  1846 
Notice  biographique,  by  Le  Normand.  1853 

Huyot  (J  N) 

Notice  necrologique,  by  A.  L.  Yaudoyer. 

MS.  fo.  1840 

Catalogue  des  livres  sur  l’architecture  et 
les  antiquites  du  cabinet  de  Huyot. 

8o.  Paris  1841 

Hydraulics 

by  N.  San  Bertolo.  1826-27 

Hydraulic  architecture,  by  G.  C.  F.  M. 

Biche  de  Prony.  1790-96 

Hydraulic  machines ; history  and  account 

of ; by  T.  Ewbank.  1842 

Hypaethron 

Of  Greek  temples,  by  E.  Falkener.  1861 

see  Fergussou  (J).  1862 


I. 

I’ Anson  (E)  Jun. 

Temple  of  Victory  Apteros,  Athens. 

SP.  6 Jan.  1840 

Comparison  of  Norman  and  Italian  cam- 

panili.  SP.  11  Jan.  1841 

Chapel  of  St.  Matthias  at  Coborn  on  the 

Moselle.  SP.  15  May  1843 

Architecture  of  the  Benaissance  in  France. 

SP.  31  Mar.  1845 

Observations  on  mosaic  pavement,  Siena 

cathedral.  SP.  7 July  1845 

Description  of  a modification  of  the  Pol- 
maise  system  of  warming,  applied  to 
a pinery  near  London.  SP.  14  Dec.  1846 
Communication  relative  to  some  mural 
paintings  recently  discovered  by  him 
in  the  church  at  Lingfield,  Surrey.  . 

MS.  SP.  29  Nov.  1847 
Principles  and  practice  of  building  sewers. 

SP.  13  Dec.  1847 

Observations  on  the  probable  form  and 
design  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  at 
Jerusalem.  SP.  5 Mar.  1849 

Bemarks  on  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais. 

SP.  16  June  1851 

Account  of  the  means  taken  by  Alderman 
Humphrey  to  raise  a sunken  floor  of 
a warehouse  at  Hay’s  wharf,  Tooley- 
street.  SP.  16  May  1853 

Some  French  chateaux,  of  the  age  of 

Francis  I.  SP.  17  Dec.  1855 

The  ruin  of  Heidelberg  on  the  Bliine. 

SP.  12  Jan.  1857 

Becent  improvements  in  Paris.  SP.  10  Jan.  1859  i 
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Iconography  Manuel  d’iconographie  i n', 
tienne ; by  A.  N.  Didron  and  P. 
Durand.  1M5 

Igel  near  Treves  ; Konii.-.clnn  nunumMOti 

in  ; by  ( .11  aw  irh  and  J . M.  N<  1828 

Illuminating 

Manual  of;  by  J.  \V.  Bradley.  1S61 

Hints  on  ; by  H.  M.  Lucien.  

Essay  on;  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  I860 

Illuminated  books  of  the  middle  ages,  bv 

H.  N.  Humphreys  and  O.  Jones.  H49 


manuscripts,  as  illustrative  of 

the  arts  of  design,  by  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

SP.  i860 

Illustrated  Polytechnic  Review.  Vol.  i 

incomplete.  lo.  Lond  L848 

Imbard  (E  F)  Tombeau  de  Louis  A ll. 

fo.  Paris  1815 

Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts  by  A . C.  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  translated  by  J.  C. 

Kent.  isR7 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building  and  Repair- 
ing of  Churches  and  Chapels  in 
England  and  Wales 

Particulars  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Eastover,  Somersetshire. 

So.  Lond.  1843 

Beports  read  at  the  several  annual  meet- 
ings, held  since  its  formation,  1818, 
to  May  23rd,  1854.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Quarterly  reports,  Jan.  1849  to  Jan.  1957. 

Nos.  i-xxxiii,  and  Nos.  xli ; xlii.  1849-60 

India 

Architecture  of;  by  J.  Fergusson.  HI 7 H5<» 

by  M.  Kittoe.  Ib38 

by  Bam  Raz.  1834 

by  W.  Simpson.  SP.  H _ 

Buildings  in  Southern  India,  bv  G.  Bailev. 

MS.  SP.  1845 

Latitudes  and  longitudes  of  India  and 
High  Asia,  by  H.  A.  and  R.  de 
Schlagintweit.  1 1 - 2 

Becent  changes  in  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

by  J.  Fergusson.  186- ■ 

see  Cautley  (Sir  P T). 

Rockcut  temples  of;  by  J.  Fergussou.  1844 
see  Beejapore. 

Induration  and  Preservation  of  Stone 
byC.  H.  Smith.  SP.  Hot 

by  N.  C.  Szerelmey. 
see  Silicatisation. 

Industrial  Arts  of  the  XIXth  centurv,  bv 

M.  D.  Wyatt.  1851-52 

Ingram  (J)  Memorials  of  the  parish  of 

Codford  St.  Mary,  Wilts.  So.  Oxford  H 44 

Inkersley  (T)  Enquiry  into  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  the  styles  of 
Romanesque  and  Pointed  architec- 
ture in  France.  4o.  Lond.  lS5<> 
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Inman  (W  S) 

Condition  of  the  architectural  students 
in  the  Royal  academy,  compared  with 
those  of  other  nations.  From  the 
Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  vol.  ii.  MS.  1817 
London  orphan  asylum  ; specification  by 

G-.  Goldring  and  W.  S.  Inman.  1823 

Report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  ventilation,  warming, 
and  transmission  of  sound,  with  notes. 

80.  JLond.  1836 

Iron  construction  in  the  retort  house, 

Phoenix  gas  works,  Bankside. 

SP.  25  Apl.  1836 

Essay  on  symbolic  colours,  in  antiquity, 
the  middle  ages,  and  modern  times. 

From  the  French  of  Baron  F.  de 
Portal.  4o.  Lond.  1845 

Construction  and  strength  of  timber 
girders,  invented  by  J.  Martin. 

SP.  10  July  1837 

Inscriptions  (Greek)  by  W.  Henzen.  1852 

Institut  de  France  see  Paris. 

Institute  of  Actuaries 

Constitution  and  laws  ; list  of  members  ; 

and  catalogue  of  books.  8o.  Lond.  1851 
The  Assurance  magazine.  Nos.  vi  and  vii. 

8o.  Lond.  1852 

Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  see 
Dublin. 

Institute  of  Architects  of  Scotland  see 
Edinburgh. 

Institute  of  British  Architects 

Coalition  between  the  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  architecture  and  the  society 
of  P>.  A 8o.  Lond.  1834 

On  the  formation  of ; see  Leipziger 
Zeitung. 

Review  of  the  transactions.  From  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 
Due  opuscoli  compilati  dall’  Instituto 
di  Architetti  Brittannici,  volti  dall’ 

Inglesc  nell’  Italiano.  8o.  Naples  1837 
Rap[>ort  sur  P Institut ; sec  Hittorff  (J  I). 

[after  1838] 

Address  and  regulations;  with  a list  of 
members,  etc.,  and  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  opening  general 
meeting,  on  15  dune  1835. 

12o.Xoarf.[1835] 

Address  from  the  council  to  the  members, 
upon  laying  before  them  the  charter 
Oi  incorporation.  SP.  <>  Feb.  1837 

Questions  upon  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  architecture,  suggested 
for  the  direction  of  correspondents 
nnd  travellers,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 
pamph.  8o.  Load.  1841 


Institute  of  British  Architects— 

Annual  reports.  4<o.Lond.  1834-50 

Notices  of  meetings.  2 vols.  1834-42;  1842-49 

annual  reports  ; and 

papers  read.  15  vols.  4^o.Lond. 1849-64 
Manuscripts  of  sessional  papers. 

MS.  4o.  1837-49 

4 vols.  MS.  fo.  1835-58 

5 vols.  MS.  fo.  1835-49 

Reporter’s  notes.  2 vols. 

MS.  4o.  1849-54 

2 vols. 

MS.  fo.  1854-58 

Notes  of  papers  read,  by  G.  Judge,  iun. 

MS.  1844-45 

by  S.  J.  Nicholl. 

MS.  1845-46 

Transactions.  (Sessional  papers). 

Vol.  i.  Part  i.  4o.  Lond.  1836 

2nd  edit,  with  additions. 

4o.  Lond.  1839 

Part  ii.  4o.  Lond.  1842 

Each  paper  printed  with  separate 

pagination.  1849-53 

Papers  printed  in  annual  volumes.  11 

vols.  1854-64 

JEacJi  paper  read  or  printed , has  he en 
entered  under  the  author's  name  with 
the  date , and  under  the  subject  matter. 

Catalogue  of  the  library  and  collection. 

8o.  Lond.  1838 

2nd  edit,  with  MS.  additions.  1846 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Elgin  marbles,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  evidences 
remain  as  to  the  employment  of  color 
in  the  decoration  of  the  architecture 
or  sculpture.  SP.  24  July  1837 

• On  the  subject 

of  public  competitions.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

On  the  marbles 

recently  discovered  by  C.  Fellows 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Xanthus,  with 
a view  to  ascertain  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  color,  etc.  SP.  23  Jan.  1843 

On  dilapida- 
tions. 8o.  Lond.  1844 

Relative  to  the 

position  of  the  equestrian  statue  on 
the  archway  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Green  park.  SP.  16  Nov.  1846 

On  the  ancient 

sculptured  marbles  from  Hali- 
carnassus. SP.  16  Nov.  1846 

On  design  for 

the  west  front  of  Florence  cathedral. 

SP.  29  Nov.  1847 
On  metropoli- 

SP.  19  June  1851 


2nd  edit. 


tan  buildings  bill. 
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Institute  of  British  Architects — continued. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  Henszl- 
mann’s  alleged  discovery  of  the  con- 
structional laws  of  mediaeval  church 
architects.  SP.  7 Feb.  1853 

On  the  Sou- 

lages  collection.  SP.  9 Feb.  1857 

■ On  the  pro- 
posed Thames  embankment.  1862 

. On  the  Ex- 
hibition building  of  1862.  SP.  29  June  1863' 

Appointed 

for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments 
on  artificial  stone.  SP.  30  May  1864 


Address  to  C.  R.  Cockerell.  1861 

Description  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  C.  Barry.  1860 

— — C.  R.  Cockerell.  1863 

Professional  practice  and  charges  of  archi- 
tects. 1863 

Statement  of  the  regulations  and  prac- 
tice respecting  the  publications  of 
the  I.B.A.  SP.  19  Jan.  1863 

Copy  of  deed  of  trust  for  the  Pugin  travel- 
ling studentship,  dated  7 March.  1864 

Voluntary  architectural  examination. 

Report  of  the  council.  SP.  11  Nov.  1861 

— — Regulations  and  curriculum ; 

form  of  examination  papers.  1862 


Papers  of  questions,  and  re- 
ports of  moderators  and  examiners.  1863 
— — 1864 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  see 
Dublin. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Transactions.  3 vols.  4o.Xo^^.l836-38-42 

Vol.  i.  2nd  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1841 

Minutes  of  proceedings.  Vols.  i-xx. 

8o.  Lond.  1837-1861 
Catalogue  of  the  library.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

International  Decimal  Association 

Fifth  and  sixth  report  of  the  council ; and 
improvements  in  arithmetic,  by  J. 

Yates.  pamph.  1861-62 

Narrative  of  the  origin  and  formation  of 

the  association,  by  J.  Yates.  1856 

British  branch.  First  report  of  the  council 
to  the  general  meeting,  with  appen- 
dix. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

International  Exhibition  1862  see  Exhibi- 
tion, etc.  1862. 

Inventions  and  Improvements  Now  neces- 
sary for  England,  by  T.  H.  1691 

Inwood  (H  W)  Erechtheion  at  Athens ; 
fragments  of  Athenian  architecture, 
and  a few  remains  in  Attica,  Megara, 
and  Epirus,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  1827 

Ionia 

Antiquities  of;  see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Short  visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  by 

E.  Giffard.  1S37 


Ionic  Order 

Essay  on  the  treatment  of ; in  thebuilding* 

of  the  ancients.  MS.  4o.  [before  IS  13 
Modes  of  describing  Ionic  V'olute ; by 

G.  A . Selva.  1814 

by 

an  instrument ; by  F.  C.  Penrose.  SP.  1851 
Ipswich  Sparrowo’s  house  at ; by  R.  M. 

Phipson.  [1854 

Ireland 

Abbeys  of;  by  J.  L.  Petit.  8 P. 

Antiquities,  etc.,  notes  by  T.  Cromwell.  1832 
Early  habitations  of  the  Irish,  and  the 
Crannoges  or  lake  castles,  by  M.  D. 

Wyatt.  SP.  ls5s 

Reports  on  bogs.  3 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1812-19 

Public  works.  fo.  Lond  1834-48 

Round  towers  in  ; a review  of  the  archi- 
tecture, etc.,  by  G.  M.  Hills.  SP.  1858 
Wayside  memoranda  of  an  architect,  by 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  >1’  1858 

Iron 

Acadian  charcoal ; for  cannon,  by  the 

Company.  1859 

Cast ; and  M.  Stirling’s  toughened  cast 

iron.  18-49 

Strength  of;  by  J.  Owen  and  M. 

Stirling.  18  47 

Corrosion  of  iron  mains,  and  the  effect 

of  gas  leakage,  by  T.  Spencer.  1800 

Essay  on  the  effects  which  should  result 
to  architectural  taste,  with  regard  to 
arrangement  and  design,  from  the 
general  introduction  of  iron  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.  Prize 
essay.  Anonymous.  SP.  28  Feb.  1842 

Fielder’s  patent  improvements,  pamph.  fo. 

Railway  carriage  axles,  strength  of;  sec 

Railways.  - — 

Relative  strength  of ; by  C.  Parker. 

MS.  1838;  1S45 
Strength  of,  etc.;  by  P.  Barlow.  ls37 

Iron  Construction 

Application  of  cast  and  wrought  iron ; 

by  W.  Fairbairn.  l8o4 

— to  railway  structures,  report 

of  the  commissioners.  With  plans, 
etc.  2 vols.  1°-  Is  19 

Arches  of  large  span  in  ; bv  J-  V bite  and 

T.  F.  Pritchard.  ’ 1S32 

Experimental  researches,  etc.,  on  pillars 

of  cast  iron,  by  E.  HodgkinBOXL  lM" 

On  strength  of  cast  iron,  by  E.  Hod_'kin- 

son  * . 1*46 

Cast  iron  pillars,  by  E. 

Hodgkinsou.  18AS 

Iron  as  a building  material.  bvG.Aitc!  ^ m. 

SP.  1884 

New  forms  in  architecture,  bv  W.  V 
Pickett.  ’ 

K 
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Iron  Construction — continued. 

Roofs,  their  expense,  etc.,  by  E.  Hall. 

MS.  SP.  1841 


Examples  of ; by  J.  H.  Porter. 

Sections  of;  full  size,  by  Moore  and 
Manby. 

- Cast  iron  beams,  by  W. 


1859 


1833 


Turnbull. 

Structures  for,  at  home  and  abroad,  il- 
lustrations of;  by  E.  D.  Young  and 

Co.  

I'se  in  construction  and  embellishment, 

by  W.  G.  Coldwell.  MS.  1852-53 

sec  Oldham  Cotton  Mill.  1845 

Isaacs  (L  H)  Practical  treatise  on  sewer- 
age and  drainage  of  towns  and  build- 
ings. 8o.  Lond.  1859 

Isometrical  Perspective 

by  J.  T.  Heather.  1851 

by  T.  Sopwith.  1834 

Italian  Architecture 

Remarks  on  ; by  J.  L.  Petit.  1855 

Decoration  of  Italian  Churches,  by  C.  H 


Wilson. 

Italian  Decoration, 
Papworth. 


by  J.  W.  and 


SP. 

W. 


by  F.  M.  Hessemer. 
by  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

Italian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  by 
M I).  Wyatt  and  J.  B.  Waring. 

Italian  Dictionary  by  F.  Cardinali. 

Italian  Sculpture  of  the  middle  ages  and 
period  of  the  revival  of  art.  A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  works 
forming  the  above  section  of  the 
museum  at  Kensington,  with  addi- 
tional notices,  by  J.  C.  Robinson. 

Italy 

Indent  cathedrals,  etc.,  by  J.  Coney. 

Antiquities,  etc.,  by  J.  Forsyth. 

Architecture  of  the  middle  ages  in  ; by  R. 
Willis. 

Tuscan ; by  A.  Famin  and 

A “ 


1844 

1844 

1842 

1856 

1854 

1827 


1862 

1832 

1813 

1835 

1806 


Grntuljean. 

I t ical;  by  G.  Knight.  1842-4 

Professional  observations 

on  ; by  I J . Tappen.  1806 

Drlices  (le  1’ Italic,  by  ...  de  Rogissard  and 

II  ••  1707 

Krvsco  decorations,  by  L.  Gruner  and  A. 

Hittorff.  1844 

Journey  to  Home,  by  H.  Hass.  1818 

Potters  from  Italy  and  Vienna.  1852 

Notes  abroad,  etc.,  by  “ A Traveller.”  1837 
Picturesque  tour  in;  by  J.  ilnkewill.  1820 
Palais,  mnisons,  etc.,  by  P.  Clochar.  1809 

Polychromatic  decoration  from  12th  to 

i<  tii  ivntun,  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  L851 

Present  aspect  of  fine  and  decorative  arts 

in;  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1862 


Italy  — continued. 

Scenes  in  Egypt  and  Italy.  Anonymous  1825 
Receuil  d’ architecture,  by  F.  L.  Schuelt.  1821 
Yetera  monumenta,  by  G.  G.  Ciam- 

pini.  1690-99 

see  Rome ; Naples ; etc. 

Ittar  (S)  Rapporto  sugli  ultimi  scavi  fatti 
del  teatro  antico  di  Catania. 

MS.  SP.  24  July  1837 
Ives  (J)  Remarks  upon  the  Garianonum 
of  the  Romans  : the  site  and  remains 
fixed  and  described. 

pamph.  8o.  Yarm.  1803 
Ivory  Notices  of  sculpture  in;  by  M.  D. 

Wyatt  and  E.  Oldfield.  1856 


J. 


Jackson  (G)  and  Sons 

Collection  of  detached  enrichments,  and 
various  articles  of  taste  and  furniture, 
drawn  from  examples  executed  in 
composition  ornament  and  improved 
papier  mache.  Part  i.  fo.  Lond.  1836 
Part  of  the  collection  of  relievo  decora- 
tions, as  executed  in  papier  mache 
and  carton  pierre.  4o.  Lond.  1849 

Jackson  (J  E)  History  of  the  ruined 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  dis- 
covered 1846,  within  the  old  town- 
hall  of  Doncaster.  Illustrated  by  J.  P. 
Seddon.  4o.  Lond.  1853 

Jackson  (J  R)  Observations  on  a letter 
from  W.  R.  Hamilton,  on  the  houses 
of  parliament.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

James  (J)  Translation  of  A.  Pozzo’s  per- 
spective. — 

Jameson  (Mrs  A)  Handbook  to  the  courts 
of  modern  sculpture  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Japanese  Art  by  J.  Leighton.  1863 

Jebb  (R) 

Report  on  Pentonville  prison.  8o.  Lond.  1844 
Report  to  Viscount  Palmerston  upon  the 
system  of  drainage  pursued  in  the 
metropolis.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Jeffery  (A)  Experiments  to  test  the 
strength  and  adhesive  qualities  of 
the  cement  for  joining  wood,  invented 
by  him.  From  the  “ Times”  news- 
paper of  23  April,  1842. 

MS.  SP.  13  June  1842 

Jeffreys  (J)  Improvement  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  of  London,  by  means 
of  glass  floored  open  galleries. 

4o.  Lond.  1861 
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Jenkins  (J)  Notices  on  the  slate  quarry 

in  Carmarthenshire.  MS.  SP.  15  Feb  1830 
Jenkins  (W)  Further  elucidations.  Supp. 
yol.  to  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  J. 

Stuart  and  W.  Eevett.  1830 

Jersey  Mont  Orgueil  castle,  by  W.  Prynne.  1838 
Jerusalem 

by  P.  Wolff.  1857 

Ancient  .topography  of ; by  J.  Fergus- 

son.  1847 

and  antiquities  of;  by  J.  J. 

Scoles.  SP.  1849 

Anglican  cathedral  church  on  Mount  Zion, 

by  J.  W.  Johns.  1844 

Archaeological  studies  in;  by  G.  J.Wigley. 

SP.  1850 

Holy  sepulchre ; notes  on  the  site  of  the ; 

by  J.  Fergiisson.  1801 

Church  of  the;  by  R. 

Willis.  1849 

Jebosaphat ; some  monuments  in  the 

valley  of;  by  J.  J.  Scoles.  SP.  1844 

Ricerche  sul  genere  di  architettura,  by  L. 

Canina.  1 845 

Temple  of  Solomon,  by  E.  I’ Anson.  SP.  1849 

by  L.  Canina.  1845 

by  M.  de  Vogue.  1804 

Jachin  and  Boaz;  pro- 
portions of ; by  P.  Legh.  MS.  SP.  1837 
Jewish  Architecture  in  Palestine,  by  E. 

Pierotti.  SP.  1802 

Jocundus  see  Vitruvius.  1511;  1513 

Johns  (J  W)  Anglican  cathedral  church 
of  St.  James’s,  Mount  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem. fo.  Lond.  1842 

Johnson  (J)  Plans,  etc.,  of  the  Essex 
county  hall,  at  Chelmsford. 

fo.  Lond.  1808 

Johnson  (S)  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language.  0th  edit.  2 vols. 

4o.  Lond.  1785 

Joinery  see  Carpentry. 

Joly  (J  de)  Plans,  etc.,  de  la  restauration 
de  la  chambre  des  deputes. 

fo.  Paris  1840 

Jones  (I) 

The  most  notable  antiquity  of  Great 
Britain,  vulgarly  called  Stone-Heng, 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  restored ; to 
which  are  added,  the  Chorea  Gigan- 
tum,  or  Stone-Heng  restored  to  the 
Danes,  by  Dr.  Charleton : and  Mr. 
Webb’s  vindication  of  Stone-Heng 
restored,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Charleton’s 
reflections.  fo.  Lond.  1725 

Perspective  views  of  design  by  I.  Jones, 

for  Whitehall  palace.  fo.  1749 

And  others;  designs  of;  by  I.  Ware.  [1756] 
Designs ; published  by  W . Kent.  1S35 


Jones  (I) — continued. 

Some  account  of  original  drawings  of ; bv 

G.  Gutch.  MS.  SI'.  1836 

Life  of  the  architect,  by  P.  Cunningham  : 
remarks  on  some  of  his  sketches 
lor  masques  and  dramas,  by  J.  K. 
Planche:  and  five  court  masques, 
edited  from  the  original  MSS.  of  Ben 
Jonson,  J.  M aston,  etc.,  bi  J.  P 
Collier;  accompanied  by  facsimiles  of 
drawings  by  I.  Jones,  and  bv  a por- 
trait from  a painting  by  Vandvck 
Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

So.  Ijfmd.  ISIS 

Architecture  of  the  17th  centurv,  bv 

A.  W.  Hakewill.  * 1S53 

Jones  (0) 

Plans,  etc.,  of  the  Alhambra,  from  draw- 
ings by  .J.  Courv  and  O.  Jones.  I M2 • } '> 
Illuminated  books,  by  BL  N.  Humpl 

and  O.  Jones.  1844 

Decorations  proposed  for  the  exhibition 

building,  Hyde  park.  SP.  16  Dec.  1850 

Attempt  to  define  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  employment  of 
colour  in  the  decorative  arts. 

paraph.  8o.  Lond.  1852 
Alhambra  court  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

8o.  Lond.  1851 

Apology  for  the  colouring  of  the  (.: 

court.  8o.  Lond.  1S54 

Grammar  of  ornament;  illustrated  by 
examples  from  various  styles  of  orna- 
ment. fo.  Lond.  1S56 

Leading  principles  in  the  composition  of 
ornament  of  every  period.  From 
the  “Grammar  of  Ornament.’’ 

SP.  15  Dec.  1856 

Psalms  of  David  ; illuminated,  fo.  Lond.  B - 

One  thousand  and  one  initial  letters. 

fo.  Lond.  1S64 

Jones  (0)  and  Scharf  (G-)  Jun. 

Handbook  to  the  Greek  court. 

8o.  Lond.  Is54 

Roman  court. 

So.  Lond.  1 8.54 

Jones  (0)  and  Warren  (H)  Paradise  and 

the  Peri ; illuminated.  4o.  Lord.  I860 

Jones  (0)  Bonomi  (J)  and  Sharpe  <Si 
Handbook  to  the  Egyptian  court  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Jones  ( ) Metropolitan  improvements,  by 

T.  H.  Shepherd  and  J.  Elmes.  1827 

Jopling  (J) 

Examples  of  entasis,  pamph.  So.  1.  1 " 4 ^ 

Description  of  instrument  for  drawing 

the  entasis,  by  F.  C.  Penrose.  SP.  18,50 
Ivev  to  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon. 

Nos.  i and  ii.  pamph.  So.Zo«i/.ls55-56 
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Journet  (P) 

Instrument  invented  by  him  for  taking 
mouldings,  and  called  the  morpho- 
m-aph.  SP.  4 Mar.  1844 

Machine  employed  for  raising  materials 
employed  in  building,  and  adapted  to 
the  unloading  of  ships,  and  ware- 
housing of  goods,  etc.  SP.  3 June  1844 
Judge  ( G)  Notes  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
ordinary  general  meetings  of  the 
R.l.B.A.  during  the  session  1844-45. 

(Prize  essay).  MS.  1845  i 

Juuius  Authorship  of,  elucidated;  by  J. 

Britton.  1848 

Jurisprudence  (Architectural)  by  J.  Elmes.  1827 
Justen  (J)  Romanesque  architecture  in 
Germany,  with  an  especial  reference 
to  the  monuments  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  pamph.  8o.  Livery.  1860 

Juvara  (T)  Strictures  on  architectural 
monstrosities,  and  suggestions  for 
an  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
public  works.  Replied  to,  by  “ An 
Architect.”  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 


K. 

Kaffa  Enquiry  into  A.  d’Abbadie’s  journey 
to ; in  1843  and  1844,  by  C.  T. 

Beke.  1851 

Karamania  by  F.  Beaufort.  1818 

Kautanzoglas  (L)  Annual  addresses  deli- 
vered before  the  royal  school  of 
fine  arts,  Athens. 

8o.  Athens  1846-1851,  1855-57-58 
Kelsall  (C)  Phantasm  of  an  university, 

with  prolegomena.  4o.  Lond.  1814 

Kelsey  (R)  Surveyor’s  report  as  to  the 
main  lines  of  sewer  within  the  city 
of  London,  their  mode  of  junction, 

.section,  form,  etc.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1842 
Kempe  (A  J) 

1 1 istoncal  notices  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Martin’s-lc-Grand,  London. 

8o.  Ijond.  1825 

Sepulchral  effigy  of  John  do  Sheppy, 
bishop  of  Rochester.  From  the 

Archirologia,  xxv.  4o.  Lond.  1833 

Introduction  to  Monumental  effigies,  by 

• I Si  ■ hard.  1817 

Kendall  (HE) 

Specification  for  works  to  the  house  of 
correction  at  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

fo.  1824 

to  court  house,  etc., 

at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire.  fo.  1824 


Kendall  (H  E)  — continued. 

Approved  designs  of  a chapel  and  gate- 
way entrances  intended  to  be  erected 
at  Kensall  Green  for  the  General 
Cemetery  Company.  fo.  Lond.  1832 

Temporary  pavilion  erected  for  the  city 
of  London  Conservative  festival. 

4o.  Lond.  1837 

Kendall  (H  E)  jun.  Designs  for  schools 
and  school-houses,  parochial  and 
national.  fo.  Lond.  1847 

Kennett  (B)  Romse  antiquse  notitia;  or 

antiquities  of  Rome.  8o.  Lond.  1713 

Kensall  Green  Designs  for  Cemetery ; by 

H.  E.  Kendall.  1832 

Kent  (J  C)  Translation  of  “ Imitation  in 
the  fine  arts,”  by  A.  C.  Quatremere 
de  Quincy.  1837 

Kent  (W) 

Designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  consisting  of  plans 
and  elevations  for  public  and  private 
buildings ; with  some  additional  de- 
signs by  A.  Palladio,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  1835 

Houghton,  Norfolk,  by  I.  Ware  and  W. 

Kent.  1760 

Kerr  (J)  Metric  system ; its  prospects  in 

this  country.  pamph.  8o.  Glasg.  1863 
Kerr  (R) 

Remarks  upon  the  historical  references 
to  building  and  art  in  the  earlier 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

SP.  5 Mar.  1860 
On  artificial  stone.  SP.  23  Feb.  1863 

Competition  design  'for  Kensington  mu- 
seums. fo.  Lond.  1864 

Kerrich  (T)  Catalogue  of  Roman  coins, 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 8o.  Lond.  1852 

Kettering  Northamptonshire.  Church  at; 

by  R.  W.  Billings.  SP.  1844 

Kew  Gardens  and  buildings,  by  [Sir]  W. 

Chambers.  1763 

Kilconnel  Abbey,  Ireland.  Descriptive  par- 
ticulars of  the  remains,  by  J.  Blake. 

SP.  1858 

King  (D)  and  Clayton  (A  B)  Subterranean 
passages  at  Eltham  palace,  lately  dis- 
covered and  explored. 

pamph.  8o.  Greenw.  1834 
King  (T)  Shop  fronts  and  exterior  doors, 
for  the  use  of  the  architect,  builder 

and  joiner.  4o.  Lond. 

Kinnard  (W)  Antiquities  of  Athens  and 
Delos.  Supp.  vol.  to  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  by  J.  Stuart  and  N. 
Revett.  1830 

Kirby  (J) 

Dr.  Brook  Taylor’s  method  of  perspective 
made  easy,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 2 vols.  2nd  edit.  4o.  Ipswich  1755 
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Kirby  (J)  — continued.  \ 

Perspective  of  architecture.  A work  en- 
tirely new ; deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor. 

fo.  Lond.  1761 

Kircher  (A)  Latium,  id  est  nova  et  parallela 
Latii  turn  veteris  turn  novi  descrip- 
tion fo.  Amst.  1671 

Kite  (J).  Ventilation,  and  the  prevention 

of  smoke.  SP.  9 June  1845 

Kittoe  (M)  Illustrations  of  Indian  archi- 
tecture from  the  Muhammadan  con- 
quest downwards  ; from  buildings 
at  Agra,  Delhi,  Juanpur,  Benares, 

Chunar,  etc.  fo.  Calcut.  1838 

Klein  (J  A)  and  Lassaulx  (J  C von) 
Rheinreise  von  Strassburg  bis  Rot- 
terdam. Mit  architektonisch-histori- 
schen  bemerkungen  fiber  die  bau- 

werke  am  Rhein.  6o.  Coll. 

Klenze  (L  von) 

Die  Schoensten  fiberbleibsel  G-riechischer 
ornamente  der  glyptik,  plastik  und 
malerei.  4 parts  and  1 part  coloured. 

fo.  Munch.  1823 

Sammlung  architektonischer  entwurfe  fur 
die  ausfuhrung  bestimmt  oder  wirk- 
lich  ausgefiihrt.  fo.  Munch.  1830 

Peripteral  Ionic  temple  erected  by  him  in 

Munich  park,  decorated  with  poly- 
• chromatic  embellishments. 

MS.  SP.  4 Dec.  1837 
"Walhalla,  in  artistischer  und  technischer 

beziehung.  fo.  Munch.  1842 

Kaiserliche  museum  der  schonen  kiinste 

in  St.  Petersburg.  fo.  Munch.  1850 

Necrology,  by  C.  C.  Nelson.  SP.  1864 

Catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque.  8o.  Paris  1864 
Knight  (C)  and  Co. 

History  of  architecture  in  England. 

Parts  iv,  viii,  xi,  xiv,  xv  of  “ Pic- 
torial history  of  England.” 

8o.  Lond,  [1837-38] 
see  Companion  to  the  Almanack. 

Knight  (C)  Account  of  Crosby  Place.  From 

“ London,”  No.  xviii.  8o.  Lond.  1841 
Knight  (H  G) 

Architectural  tour  in  Normandy : with 
some  remarks  on  Norman  architec- 
ture. 8o.  Lond.  1836 

Normans  in  Sicily;  being  a sequel  to 
“Architectural  tour  in  Normandy.” 

8o.  Lond.  1838 

Saracenic  and  Norman  remains:. to  illus- 
trate the  “ Normans  in  Sicily.” 

fo.  Lond. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy : from 
the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  15th 
century.  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1842-44  , 


Knight  (J  G)  Treatise  on  colonial  building 
stones ; read  at  a meeting  of  the 
Victorian  Institute  of  Architects, 

18  July,  1859.  pamph.  8o.  Me  Hour  nr  1S59 
Knight  (W ) Queen  Elizabeth’s  bath,  King  • 

Mews,  Charing  Cross.  From  the 
Archaologia,  xxv.  4o.  Lond.  1NH 

Knightley  (T  E)  Stable  architecture. 

fo.  Jjond.  1 MJ2 

Knowles  (G)  Present  state  of  the  Aero- 
polis  and  recent  discoveries  at  the 
Parthenon,  Athens.  8P.  i J 
Knowles  (J  T)  Application  of  o 

exteriors  of  buildings.  SI*.  27  May  1 V>0 
Knowles  (J  T)  Jun.  Architectural  edu- 
cation : Prize  essay. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

Kobem  see  Coborn. 

Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Kunste  ter 
Berlin. 

Kopp  (E) 

Architektonische  entwurfe.  fo.  Erfurt  D.'il 
Beitrag  zur  construction  der  altdeut-chen 

bauart.  Parts  i and  ii.  fo.  Erfurt  1831-34 
Krafft  (J  C) 

Recueil  d’ architecture  civile,  contenant 
les  plans,  etc.  des  chateaux,  maisons 
de  campagne,  et  habitations  rurales, 
jardins  Anglais,  temples,  cbaumi-  res, 
kiosques,  ponts,  etc.  situes  aux  envi- 
rons de  Paris  et  dans  les  doparte- 
mens  voisins,  avec  les  decorations 
interieures,  et  le  detail  de  ce  qui 
concerne  l’embellissement  des  jar- 
dins.  fo.  Paris  1829 

Choix  de  maisons  et  d’edifices  publics  de 

Paris,  etc.  2nd  edit.  fo.  Pans  1888 
Portes  cochores  et  portes  d’entroes  de 

Paris,  etc.  2nd  edit.  fo.  Paris  18;^ 

Plans,  etc.  de  diverse  productions  de  fart 

de  la  charpente.  fo.  Pans  ISO'* 

Krafft  (J  C)  and  Ransonnette  (N)  Plans, 
etc.,  des  plus  belles  maisons,  et  des 
hotels,  construits  a Paris  et  dans  les 
environs.  (French,  German,  and 
English  text.)  to.  Paris 

Krafft  (J  C H)  and  Thiollet  (F)  Oh 

des  plus  jolies  maisons  de  Paris  et  do 
ses  environs,  edifices,  et  monumei  ;ts 
publics.  New  edit.  to.  ftfii  1848 

Kugler  (F)  Ueber  die  polychromie  dor 
Griechischen  arcliitoktur  und  sculp- 
tur  und  ihre  grenzen.  4o.  Perl.  1 

Kiihlmann  (F) 

"VVaterglass  : its  use  and  application. 

So.  Lond.  is. >8 

Report  of  the  commission,  with  the  exa- 
mination of  the  process  of  silicifi- 
cation.  (Translation.)  So.  Lond.  185s 
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Kiihlmann  (F) — continued. 

Application  of  waterglass  in  the  arts. 

pamph.  Lond.  1S59 

Mode  of  hardening  chalk,  by  W.  Bromet. 

SP.  1847 

gee  Fuchs  (J  N). 

Kuinpa  (J)  New  method  of  teaching  draw- 
ing, involving  (it  is  stated)  the 
principle  of  a new  system  of  archi- 
tecture ; and  discussion  thereon. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  80.  Lond.  1855 

Kurkhi  Observations  regarding  the  site  of 
Kurkhi,  the  residence  of  the  Pandyan 
kings  of  Madura.  From  the  Madras 
Journal,  No.  xix.  pamph.  8o.  1838 

Kyan  ( ) Preservation  of  timber.  Patent 

for  preventing  dry-rot,  described  by 
( } . Birkbeck.  1835 

Report  from  the  committee 

appointed  to  investigate,  etc.  fo.  1835 


L. 

Labarte  (J)  Peiuture  en  email  dans  Fan- 

tiquite  et  au  moyen  age.  4o.  Paris  1856 
Labor de  (A  de)  Voyage  pittoresque  et 
historique  de  l’Espagne  (imperfect). 

fo.  Paris  1806 

Labourers’  Dwellings 
tee  Roberts  (H). 
tee  Dwellings. 

Labouring  Classes  Physical  condition  of ; 

by  H.  Roberta.  1855 

Labyrinth  see  Gardening, 
l.achez  (T)  Acoustique  et  optique  des 
sallea  de  reunions  publiques,  theatres 
et  am  pi  theatres,  spectacles,  concerts, 
etc.  Suivi  d un  projet  de  salle  d’as- 
•emblrc  conatituaute  pour  neuf  cents 
membra*.  8o.  Paris  1848 

Laet  (J  de)  tee  Vitruvius.  1649 

Lafolie  (C  J ) Me  moires  historiques  relatifs 
a la  fonto  et  ii  1 ’elevation  de  la  statue 
equestre  de  llenri  IV,  sur  le  terre- 
plein  de  pont-neufa  Paris.  8o.  Paris  1819 
Laing  (Dj  Flans,  etc.  of  buildings,  public 
nnd  private,  executed  in  various 
parts  of  England,  etc.,  including  the 
new  custom  house  aud  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  the  Fast,  London,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  1818 
Lat4g  (D  G)  Communication  respecting 
ndulteration  of  oils  in  house  painting. 

MS.  SP.  8 Mar.  1S52 
Laing  (G  E)  Llanthony  abbey,  Monmouth- 

SP.  L2  Feb.  L888 


Lalande  (J  J de)  see  Le  Francois  (J  J). 

Lamb  (E  B) 

Etchings  of  Gothic  ornament,  fo.  Lond.  1830 
Memoir  of  J.  C.  Loudon.  MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1843 
Studies  of  ancient  domestic  architecture, 
principally  selected  from  original 
drawings  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  W.  Burrell,  Bart.,  with  some 
brief  observations  on  the  application 
of  ancient  architecture  to  the  pictorial 
composition  of  modern  edifices. 

4o.  Lond.  1846 

Lambert  (H)  Necrologie ; F.  Nepvue. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1862 

Lambeth  see  London. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Historic  Society 
of)  Transactions,  session  1856-57, 

Vol.  ix.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Lance  (A) 

Abel  Blouet,  sa  vie  et  ses  travaux. 

8o.  Paris  1854 

Exposition  universelle  des  beaux  arts; 
architecture,  compte  rendu. 

8o.  Paris  1855 
Diplome  d’architecte.  8o.  Paris  1855 

by  J.  W.  Papworth. 

SP.  1855 

Encyclopedic  d’architecture,  by  V.  Calliat 

and  A.  Lance.  1851-64 

Lande  (de  la)  see  Lalande  (de). 

Land  Engineering  and  Surveying  by  T.  • 
Baker.  1859 

Landesio  (E)  and  Rosa  (P)  Ricordi  della 
villa  Pinciana  di  S.E.  il  Principe  M. 

A.  Borghese.  fo.  Boma  1842 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

Law  of ; by  J.  W.  Smith.  1855 

by  W.  Woodfall.  1856 

Landon  (C  P)  Description  de  Paris,  by 

J.  G.  Legrand  and  C.  P.  Landon.  1808 

Landoni  (T) 

Del  musaico  che  sussisteva  nella  chiesa 
che  fu  di  S.  Michele  in  Ravenna. 

pamph.  8o.  Baven.  1847 
Translation,  by  O.  Hansard. 

MS.  1853 

Land  Revenue  Reports  by  the  Surveyor- 
general,  for  the  years  1797-1812. 

fo.  Lond.  1812 

Landseer  (J)  iEra  of  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids,  and  the  reasons  why  they 
are  not  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics. 

SP.  6 June  1836 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling 
by  H.  J.  Castle.  I860 

see  Surveying. 

Langenmantel  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Langley  (B) 

Aucient  masonry,  both  in  the  theory  and 

practice.  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1736 
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Langley  (B)  — continued. 

Builders  jewel : or  the  youth’s  instructor 
and  workman’s  remembrancer. 

, . 12o.  Lond.  1741 

Builders  complete  assistant,  or  a library 
°f . ar^  sciences,  necessary  to 
builders  and  workmen  in  general. 

4th  edit.  80.  Lond.  [after  17881 

Langley  Park  Kent,  by  H.  Kepton.  MS.  1790 
Langlois  (E  H)  Description  historique  des 
maisons  de  Rouen,  by  E.  Delaqueriere 
and  E.  EL  Langlois.  1821-41 

Langres 

Portes  Gallo-romaines,  by  Girault  de 

. Prangey.  1847 

St.  Etienne  de  Yignory,  by  Girault  de 

Prangey.  1851 

Languedoc  Canal  de;  by  J.  J.  de  Lalande.  1778 
Lansdowne  (Marquess  of)  see  Education.  ]839 
Lapides  Capitolini  by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  1761 
Lapidge  (E)  Artesian  well  and  reservoir 
sunk  at  the  county  lunatic  asylum, 
at  Springfield,  Wandsworth,  1839, 
by  T.  Clark,  of  Tottenham. 

SP.  25  Jan.  1841 

Lassaulx  (J  € von) 

Beschreibung  eines  sehr  einfachen  mittels 
den  fibeln  geruch  der  abtritte  zu 
beseitigen,  und  nachricht  von  einer 
verbesserung  der  eisernen  stuben- 
. ofen,  so  wie  einiges  fiber  enge  schorn- 

steinrohren.  pamph.  12o.  GoloynelSS6 
Beschreibung  einer  neuen  art  mosaik 

aus  backsteinen.  pamph.  8o.  Gobi.  1839 
Extrait  d’une  lettre  adressee  a S.E.  le 
ministre  de  1’instruction  publique  a 
Paris.  MS.  1841 

Beschreibung  eines  balkons  aus  schmied- 

eisen,  mit  einer  zeichnung.  MS.  1842 
Bausteine.  4o.  Gobi.  1847 

Matthias  kapelle  auf  der  oberon  burg  bei 
Kobern  an  der  Mosel,  by  E.  Dronke 
and  J.  C.  von  Lassaulx.  1837 

Kheinreise  von  Strassburg,  by  J.  A.  Klein 

and  J.  C.  von  Lassaulx.  

Lassaux  (Y  de)  see  Belassaux  (V).  SP.  1846 
Lassus  (J  B A)  and  Barcel  (A) 

Album  de  Yillard  de  Honnecourt,  publie 

en  fac-simile.  4o.  Laris  185S 

__ Some  remarks  on ; by  H.  B. 

Garling,  Jun.  SP.  1858 

Lassus  (J  B A)  Duval  (A)  and  Didron 
(A  N)  Monographie  de  la  cathedrale 
de  Chartres.  fo.  Paris  1842-56 

Lasvignes  (L)  Cathedrale  de  Bayeux,  by 

D.  de  Dion  and  L.  Lasvignes.  1S61 

Latham  (B)  Report  upon  filtration  at  the 

Ely  water  works.  8o.  Ply  1S64 

Latilla  (E)  Treatise  on  fresco,  encaustic, 

and  tempera  painting.  8o.  Lond.  1S42 
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Latin  Dictionary  by  R.  Ainsworth,  abridged 
by  T.  Morell,  and  improved  by  .1 

T +.  Carey-  isw 

Latium 

by  A.  Kircher.  j | 

Citta  del  Lazio,  by  M.  C.  Dionigi.  ISffO 

Laugier  (M  Aj  ESmav  on  architootmo. 
Translation  of  the  1st  edit. 

12o.  Ijond.  1 755 

Lauras  (J)  Antiqua;  urbis  splendor  h 
cst  praBcipua  ejosdem  templa,  amphi- 
teatra,  theatra,  circi,  etc.,  imaginum 
descriptio.  fo.  " Roma  1 612 

Lausanne  Histoire  de  l architecture  .~a<-r<V- 
du  IVmc  au  X"‘"  sirde,  etc.,  by  .1  I) 
Blavignac. 

Laver  (C)  Eltham  palace,  by  H.  Dunnage 

and  C.  Laver.  |sj- 

Laves  (L) 

Memoire  explicatif  d’un  nouveau  evsteme 
en  constructions.  4o.  Havre  - 

Letter  relative  to  a new  system  of  con- 
struction. Is39 

System  of  framing  floors  and  roofs  of 
large  span,  and  applicable  to  bridges 
whether  of  timber  or  iron.  SP.  16  Mar 
Law  (H) 

Rudiments  of  civil  engineering.  12o.  Lond  1859 
Elements  of  Euclid,  with  additional  pro- 
positions : and  an  essay  on  logic. 

12o.  Lond.  1.SGO 

Lawes  (E)  Proceedings  under  the  metro- 
politan buildings  act.  So.  Lond.  Is4f. 

Law  Reports  Volume  of  newspaper  cut- 
tings. — 

Laxton  (F  W)  Metropolis  buildings  act, 

18th  & 19th  Yict.  cap.  122.  and  notes 
of  cases  explanatory  of  its  law  and 
practice.  So.  Lond.  1S55 

Laxton  (H) 

Examples  of  building  construction  ; being 
a series  of  working  drawings  to  a 
large  scale,  exemplifying  the  arrange- 
ments and  details  adopted  in  carry- 
ing out  the  several  branches  of  trade 
requisite  for  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. 2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  lS55-5> 

see  Price  Book  for  various  years. 

Laxton  (W  R) 

The  Architect  and  Building  gazette. 

Yol.  ii  only.  fo.  Lond.  1880 

see  Price  Book. 

Layard  (A  H) 

Ruins  of  the  palace  of  A1  blather. 

MS.  SP.  2 Nov.  1^ 
Communication  relative  to  further  dis- 
coveries at  Nimroud.  MS.  SP.  14  June  1S47 
MS.  SP.  10  Jan.  1S4S 


Nineveh  court  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

So.  Lon  < 
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Layer  Marney  Hall  Essex,  by  C.  E.  Hay- 
ward. 1862 

Lazarettos  of  Europe  Account  of;  by  J. 

Howard.  1791 

Lead  Account  of  the  new  invention  of 

milled  lead,  by  T.  H.  1691 

Leake  (W  M) 

Topography  of  Athens,  with  some  remarks 

on  its  antiquities.  8o.  Lond.  1821 

Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with  comparative 
remarks  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
geography  of  that  country. 

8o.  Lond.  1824 

\bstracts  of  the  contents  of  the  “Athe- 
nian ephemeris  of  archaeology.” 

MS.  SP.  9 July  1838 
Leather  Hangings  (Ornamental)  by  A. 

Poynter.  SP.  1848 

Lebas  ( ) 

Discours  prononcce  aux  funerailles  de 

C.  Percier.  pamph.  4o.  Paris  1838 

Discours  prononcce  aux  funerailles  de 

A.  P.  L.  Fontaine,  pamph.  4o.  Paris  1853 
Le  Brim  (C)  tee  Felibien  (A).  1665 

Leclaire  (J  E)  Itecherches  concernant 
l’influence  que  peut  avoir  l’essence 
de  tcrcbenthine  sur  la  sante  des 
ouvriers  peintres  en  batiments. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1861 
Le  Clerc  (S)  see  Clerc  (S  le). 

Leclere  (A)  Memoir,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson. 

SP.  1854 

Lecointe  (J)  Bapteme  du  due  de  Bordeaux, 

by  J.  llittorff  and  J.  Lecointe.  1827 

Leconte  (E)  Choix  de  nouveaux  modules 

de  serrurerio.  fo.  Paris  1838 

Lee  (J)  and  Bonomi  (J)  Catalogue  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  museum 
of  Hartwell  house.  4o.  Lond.  1858 

Lee  (T;  Jun.  Memoir  of;  by  T.  L.  Donald- 

MS.  SP.  1838 

Leeds  Yorkshire.  Conservative  pavilion  at ; 

by  K D.  Chantrell.  SP.  1838 

Leeds  (W  H) 

Translation  of  “ Memorials  of  German 

Gothic  architecture,”  by  G.  Moller.  1836 

Supp.  vol.  to  Illustrations  of  the  public 
buildings  of  London,  by  J.  Britton 

i A.  Pugin.  8o.  Land.  1838 

Studies  and  examples  of  the  modern 
school  of  English  architecture.  The 
Travellers’  club  house,  by  C.  Barry. 

fo.  Lond.  1 889 

Le  Francois  (J  J)  do  Lalande.  Canaux  de 
navigation  et  specialement  du  canal 
do  Languedoc.  fo.  Paris  1778 

Legh  (Pi 

Music  of  the  eye:  or  essays  on  the  prin- 
ciple* of  beauty  and  perfection  of 
architecture,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1831 


Legh  (P)  — continued. 

Letter  respecting  the  cause  of  the  accident 
to  the  suspension  bridge,  near  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire.  MS.  SP.  25  Apl.  1836 
Essay  on  the  Jewish  columns  Jachin  and 
Boaz,  as  described  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. MS.  SP.  12  June  1837 

Description  of  a newly  invented  pump. 

MS.  SP.  12  June  1843 
Leghorn  Eaccolta  delle  piu  belle  vedute 
della  citta  e porto  di  Livorno. 

fo.  Livorno  1783 

Legrand  (J  G)  Antiquites  de  la  France, 
by  C.  Clerisseau  and  J.  G.  Le- 
grand. . 1804 

Legrand  (J  G)  and  Landon  (C  P)  Descrip- 
tion de  Paris  et  de  ses  edifices,  avec 
un  precis  historique  et  des  observa- 
tions sur  le  caractere  de  leur  archi- 
tecture, et  sur  les  principaux  objets 
d’art  et  de  curiosite  qu’ils  renferment. 

2 vols.  8o.  Paris  1808 

Leicestershire  see  Architectural  Societies 
etc. 

Leigh-de-la-Mere  Wiltshire.  Church  at;  by 

J.  Thomson.  MS.  SP.  1848 

Leighton  (J)  Japanese  art.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Leipziger  Zeitung  JSTo.  xcviii;  containing 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 

I. B.A.  pamph.  4o.  Leipzig  1836 

Leitch  (J)  Translation  of  “ Ancient  art 

and  its  remains,”  by  C.  O.  Mul- 
ler. 1847 

Leith  (S)  Tradesman’s  book  of  ornamental 

designs.  Parts  i to  vi.  4o.  Lond.  1847 
Le  Keux  (J)  Normandy,  by  A.  Pugin  and 

J.  Le  Keux.  1828 

Lempriere  (J)  Classical  dictionary,  etc.  of 

heathen  mythology.  8o.  Lond.  1818 

Le  Muet  (P)  see  Palladio,  by  G.  Kichards.  1733 
Lenoir  (A) 

Monumens  de  sculpture,  reunis  au  musee 
des  monumens  Fram^ais  : augmentee 
d’une  dissertation  sur  la  barbe  et  les 
costumes  de  chaque  siecle,  du  proces- 
verbal  des  exhumations  de  Saint 
Denis,  et  d’un  traite  de  la  peinture 
sur  verre.  6th  edit.  8o.  Paris  1802 

Architecture,  archeologie,  traite  60;  being 
part  Ixxx  of  “ Instruction  pour  le 
Peuple.”  8o.  Paris  [1851] 

Statistique  monumentale  de  Paris  ; cartes, 

plans,  et  dessins.  2 vols.  fo.  Paris  1835 
Le  Normand  ( ) Notice  biographique  sur 

J.  J.  M.  Huve.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1853 
Leon  Central  America,  by  J.  Foster. 

MS.  SP.  1849 

Leoni  (J) 

see  Alberti  (L  B).  1726 

see  Palladio  (A).  1726 
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Lepsius  (R) 

Denkmaeler  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien 
nach  den  zeichnungen  der  von  S.  M. 
dem  koenige  von  Preussen  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.  nach  diesen  laendern 
gesendeten  und  in  den  jahren  1842- 
1845,  ausgefuehrten  wissenschaftli- 
chen  expedition.  12  vols. 

Plates,  fo.  Berl.  1849-59 
Vorlaufige  nachricht  iiber  die  expedition, 
ihre  ergebnisse  und  deren  publika- 
tion.  Text  to  ditto.  4o.  Berl.  1849 

Lequeux  ( ) Notice  sur  A.  J.  M.  Gue- 

nepin.  8o.  Baris  1842 

Le  Roux  de  Lincy  (A  J V)  see  Calliat 

00 . 1844-56 

Leroy  (C  F A)  Geometrie  descriptive, 
suivi  de  la  methode  des  plans  cotes 
et  de  la  theorie  des  engrenages  cylin- 
driques  et  coniques,  avec  une  col- 
lection d’epures.  2 vols.  3rd  edit. 

4o.  Baris  1850 

Lesueur  (J  B C)  Chronologie  des  rois 

d’Egypte.  __  4o.  Baris  1848 

Letarouilly  (P)  Edifices  de  Rome  moderne. 

Text  4o.,  plates,  3 vols.  fo.  Baris  1840-60 
Letronne  (J  A)  Lettres  sur  l’emploi  de  la 
peinture  historique  murale  dans  la 
decoration  des  temples  et  des  autres 
edifices  publics  ou  particulars  chez 
les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,  etc. 

8o.  Baris  1836 

Levelling 

by  H.  J.  Castle.  1847 

Principles  and  practice  of;  by  E.  W. 

Simms.  1846 

see  Surveying. 

Lewes  Sussex.  Act  for  better  supplying 
with  water  the  town  and  borough ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  thereof. 

fo.  Bond.  1833 

Lewin  (S)  Designs  for  churches  in  the 
Norman  and  Gothic  styles.  Part  i. 

fo.  Oxford  1844 

Lewis  (G  R)  Church  of  Shobdon,  Here- 
fordshire. 4o.  Bond.  1851 

Lewis  (J)  Designs  in  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  plans,  etc.  for  villas, 
mansions,  town  houses,  etc.  and  a 
new  design  for  a theatre.  (Text 
English  and  French).  2 vols. 

fo.  Bond.  1780-97 

Lewis  (T  H) 

Description  of  the  Panopticou,  with  details 
of  the  construction  and  decoration. 

SP.  18  Apl.  1853 
Some  remarks  on  domes.  SP.  1 June  1857 
Brief  account  of  some  experiments  upon 

concrete.  SP.  14  Dec.  1S57 

Construction  of  domes.  SP.  16MavlS59 


Lewis  (T  H) — continued. 

Researches  on  color  and  colored  decora- 

tion.  8F  L7H 

Leybourn  (W) 

Platform  for  purchasers ; a guide  for 

builders  ; a mate  for  measurers  ; in 
three  books.  Ho.  Lond. 

in  four  books.  8o.  Ixtnd. 


106' 

16V 


Pleasure  with  profit ; consisting  of  rc/*rea 
tions  of  divers  kinds;  to  which  is 
annext  a treatise  of  algebra,  bv  R. 

Sault.  . fo.  Ix>nd.  109 1 

Scamozzi : the  mirror  of  architecture  ; or, 
the  ground-rules  of  the  art  of  build- 
ing. Whereunto  is  added,  a com- 
pendium of  the  art  of  building. 

4o.  Bond.  1700 

Libraries  Museums  etc. 


by  J.  W.  and  W.  Pap  worth.  1S50 

Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  by  C.  du  Molinet.  1692 
Report  from  the  select  committee.  fo.  1 B 

Index.  fo.  1840 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  see 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

Lichfield  Staffordshire.  Cathedral ; bv  J. 

Britton.  ’ ls20 

Liddell  (H  G)  and  Scott  (R)  Greek-Eng- 

lish  lexicon.  3rd  edit.  4o.  Oxford  1849 

Liege 

see  C.  Delsaux. 

Sewerage,  etc.,  by  J.  E.  Remont.  Iv50 

Lifts  Hydraulic;  by  J.  Wbichcord.  SP. 

Light 

Mode  in  which  light  was  introduced  into 

Greek  temples,  by  J.  Fergusson.  SP.  l^fil 
Optics,  etc.,  by  Sir  I.  Newton.  1704 

Light  (H)  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia.  Holy 
Land,  Mount  Lebanon  and  Cyprus, 
in  the  year  1S14.  4o.  Bond.  181s 

Lighthouse 

Edystone  and  Spurn  Point  ; by  J. 

Smeaton.  1793 

Sunderland, removal  of;  by  C.  Manby.  SP.  ls44 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
lights,  buoys  and  beacons.  1861,  ex- 
amined and  refuted,  by  “An  Eng- 
lishman.” pamph.  8o.  Bond.  1861 

Lightly  (W) 

Photographs  of  the  sculptures  of  n ells 

cathedral.  8P.  20  Apl  1868 

Principles  to  be  observed  and  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  churches.  SP.  1 June  1''63 

Lightning 

Effects  of;  at  Doncaster:  by  J.  Scott.  MS.  IS3R 
Difference  between : and  Leyden  dis- 
charges ; by  C.  V.  Walker.  1S42 

Ligorio  (P)  La  villa  Pia.  by  J.  Bouehet  and 

Raoul  Roehette.  183/ 

L 
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Lille 

Buildings  at  Lille  and  drawings  in  the 

museum,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1853 
Dessins  et  objects  d’art  legues  par  J.  B. 

Wicar.  1856 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Treille  et  St.  Pierre; 
compte  rendu  du  concours. 

So.  Lille  1856 

Memoire  sur  le  projet,  by 

I.  Henszlmann.  

Programme  of  competition 


for  ; and  plan.  [1856] 

Lime  etc. 

bv  G.  K.  Burnell.  1857 

by  C.  W.  Paslev.  1838  ; 1847 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1840 

see  Cement. 

Limerick 

Bridge,  returns  explaining  failure.  1841 

Lunatic  asylum  ; report  for  1834. 

Lincoln 

Cathedral,  by  C.  Wild.  1819;  1837 

Stone  beam  at ; by  W.  A. 

Nicholson.  SP.  1841 

by  J.  B.  Papworth.  SP.  1841 

History  of  the  bishopric,  by  A.  Stark.  1852 

xre  Archaeological  Institute.  1848 


see  Architectural  Societies  Reports  and 

papers. 

Lindisfame  Cursory  survey  of  the  churches 
and  church  buildings  within  the 
archdeaconry,  by  R.  C.  Coxe.  1860 

Lindsay  (Lord)  Sketches  of  the  history  of 

Christian  art.  3 vols.  So.  Lond.  1847 
Lingard  (J)  Philosophical  and  practical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  timber;  including  an  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  dry  rot,  etc. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1842 

Lingfield  Surrey.  Mural  paintings  at  the 

irrh  ; by  E.  PAnson.  MS.  SP.  1847 
Linke  (G>  Dvr  bau  der  Dorn’  schen  Lehm- 
diicher  nach  eigenen  Erfahrungen, 
mit  Kiicksicht  auf  die  dabei  vorkom- 
menden  hol/.constructionen  und 
kostenberechnungen. 

pamph.  So.  Bruns.  1837 
Literary  Gazette  (The)  and  journal  of 
belles  lettres,  science,  and  art. 

LO  vi  !o  Lond.  1 852-61 

Lithology 

Artificial  stones  from  sulphates  of  lime 

and  alumine,  by  J.  L.  Schroder.  SP.  1842 
Blasting  nnd  quarrying  of  stone,  by  Sir  J. 

Bourgoyne.  1860 

Building  stones  in  Belgium,  by  L.  Serruro. 

SP.  1839 

Kentish  rag  stone,  by  J.  Whichcord,  Jun.  1846 
Pierres  qui  ne  peuvent  point  resister  a 

la  gelve,  etc.;  Braid  (C  P).  1824 


Lithology — continued. 

Phenomena  connected  with  porphyry, 
sienite,  serpentine,  and  other  marbles, 
by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1836 

Report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  select  stones  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  15  July.  fo.  Lond.  1839 

on  colonial  building  stones,  by 

J.  G.  Knight.  1859 

of  the  committee  on  the  decay  of 

the  stone  of  the  new  palace. 

fo.  Lond.  1861 

Strata  of  stone  in  Yorkshire,  by  Whitby 

stone  company.  MS.  SP.  1838 

Yorkshire  stone,  by  R.  D.  Chantrell.  SP.  1837 
see  Smith  (C  H). 

Little  (T)  Communication  relative  to 
deposit  in  a tank,  etc.,  from  water 
previously  percolated  through  con- 
crete. SP.  7 Feb.  1848 

Little  Maplestead  Essex.  Round  church 

at;  by  W.  Wallen.  1836 

Littlemore  Oxfordshire.  Church  at;  by 

H.  J.  Underwood.  1840 

Liverpool 

Report  of  health  committee.  8o.  1851 

Pavilion  at;  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society,  by  J.  W.  Wild.  SP.  1841 

S.  George’s  hall ; ceiling  of,  by  R.  Raw- 

linson.  MS.  SP.  1849 

Some  information  re- 
lating to  the  late  H.  L.  Elmes, 
architect  of  St.  George’s  hall,  by  W. 

Tite.  SP.  1863 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society 

Proceedings;  session  i-v.  4<o. Liverp.  1852-57 

session  xi-xv.  So. Liverp.  1860-64 

Liverpool  and  London  Patent  Steam 
Brick-Making  Company  [Limited]. 
Prospectus.  8o.  Liverp.  1857 

Liverpool  Mechanics’  Institution 
Memorial  of  the  directors  to  the  Town 

Council.  8o.  Liverp. 

Report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

members.  pamph.  8o.  Liverp.  1840 

Royal  Institution 

Descriptive  and  historical  catalogue  of 
the  pictures,  drawings  and  casts  in 
the  gallery  of  art.  8o.  Liverp.  1860 

Lives  of  Artists 

by  G.  Vasari.  1846-57 

Transl.  by  Mrs.  Foster.  1850 

by  A.  Felibien.  1725 

British  painters,  etc.,  by  A.  Cunning- 
ham. 1829-33 

Dell’  arti,  etc.,  in  Bologna.  Anonymous.  1862 

in  Lombardia,  by  A.  Caimi.  1862 

(Of  antiquity),  by  J.  Sillig,  transl.  by 

H.  W.  Williams.  1837 
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Lives  of  Artists —continued. 

Ot  Perugia,  by  L.  Pascoli.  1732 

Of  Spain,  by  A.  P.  Yelasco.  1744 

Of  eminent  persons,  by  Society  for  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.  1833 

Painters  and  engravers  ; by  M.  Bryan.  1810 
Lives  of  Architects 

by  P.  Milizia.  1820-28 

— — ; — Transl.  by  Mrs.  E.  Cresy.  1820 

Yite  de  piu  celebri  architetti,  etc.,  by 

G-.  A.  Monaldini.  1708 

Dutch;  by  J.  B.  Weenink.  MS.  1848 

Early  mediaeval ; by  B.  Eerrey.  SP.  1804 

Superintendents,  etc., by 

W.  Papworth.  SP.  1860-61 

Llandaff  Cathedral  by  T.  H.  Wyatt. 

_ MS.  SP.  1848 

Llanthony  Abbey  Monmouthshire,  descrip- 
tion of ; by  G.  E.  Laing.  SP.  1838 

Lloyd  (W  W) 

General  theory  of  proportion  in  architec- 
tural design,  and  its  exemplification 
in  detail  in  the  Parthenon. 

SP.  13  Junel859 

Systems  of  proportion  employed  in  the 
original  design  of  the  temple  at 
Angina  and  Bassse ; see  Cockerell 
(C  R).  I860 

Lockwood  (H  F)  and  Cates  (A  H)  His- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  of  York.  fo.  Lond.  1834 
Locomotive  Engines  etc. 
by  E.  M.  Guyonneau-de-Pambour.  1836 

see  Eailways. 

Logarithms  Tables  of;  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

12o.  Lond.  1860 

Loggan  (D)  Oxonia  illustrata ; showing  the 
state  of  the  colleges  and  halls. 

fo.  Oxon.  1675 

Logic  Elements  of ; by  H.  Law.  1860 

Lombardy  Delle  arti  del  disegno  e degli 
artisti  nelle  provincie  di  Lombardia, 
by  A.  Caimi.  1862 

London 

Ancient  and  modern  Westminster,  by  W. 

Bardwell.  1839 

Antiquities  of;  by  J.  T.  Smith.  1791 

Clay  bed  of ; by  C.  Parker.  MS.  SP.  1840 
Critical  observations  on  the  buildings  of ; 

[by  J.  Stuart].  1771 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  by  T.  H. 

Shepherd  and  J.  Elmes.  1827 

Letters  on  Homan  London  and  its  roads, 

by  W.  H.  Black.  1863 

Londinium  redivivum,  by  J.  P.  Malcolm.  1803 
London  and  Westminster  improved,  by 

J.  Gwynn.  1^66 

Pictorial  handbook  of;  (Bohn).  18o4 

Picturesque  tour  in;  by  T.  Malton.  1792 


London — continued. 

Public  buildings  of;  by  J.  Britton  and 
A.  Pugin. 

“ Supplement,  by  W. 

H.  Leeds.  ls3s 

Situation  and  extent  of  Westminster,  bv 
G.  Saunders.  From  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  xxvi.  Is3(j 

Survey  of ; by  J.  Stow. 

by  J.  Stow  and  J.  Stype.  172<* 

Topographical  dictionary  of;'  by  J. 

Elmes.  * j 33  j 

Tradesmen’s  tokens,  by  .1.  II . Burn. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  good  architec- 
ture in;  by  Cardinal  WiieiXUUL 

Battersea  Park 

Chelsea  bridge  and  embankment.  Return 

of  outlay  on.  fo.  1858 

Bridges 

Eoundations  of  some  metropolitan ; by 

W.  A.  Boulnois.  - ' ] 7 

Lambeth  bridge,  by  P.  W.  Barlow.  UO** 

London  bridge  (old),  short  account  <>f 

by  N.  Hawksmoor.  1736 

Report  on  effects  to 

the  river  by  rebuilding ; by  T.  Tel- 
ford. ’ 1S23 

Exhibition  of  de- 


signs for  rebuilding. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S23 

On  rebuilding : by 

J.  Seaward.  U2f 


(old  and  new),  Profes- 


sional survey  of.  Anonymous. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1831 

by  K.  W. 

Cooke  and  G.  Rennie.  1S33 


(new).  Report  of  the 


Common  Council  relative  to  the 
construction  of.  1754-1'' 44 

Observations  on 

proposed;  by  J.  Savage.  182.-. 

Westminster  bridge,  third  report  from  the 

select  committee.  fo.  1846 

(new),  report  from 

the  select  committee.  fo.  1 so6 

by  E.  Hall.  1856 

British  Museum 

Better  management  of;  by  .T.  Millard.  1836 

Communications  relating  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building.  fo.  1S52 

Letter,  by  C.  Delpech. 

by  E.  Edwards.  Is36 

Return  of  the  total  amount  expended  on 
the  new  buildings  and  fittings  from 
the  year  1S23.  fo.  1849 

Suggestions  for  improvement : by  .T 

Fergusson.  1849 

see  British  Museum  t Trustees  of  the). 
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London — con  United. 

Buckingham  Palace 
Report  from  committee,  on  the  estimates. 

fo.  1831 

2nd  report,  fo.  1831 

Extracts  relative  to.  From  the  Mirror. 

pamph.  8o.  1835 

Buckingham  Water  Gate 
York  Buildings.  Act  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietors, etc.,  of  houses  to  make  and 
levy  a rate  on  themselves,  to  rebuild 
and  repair  the  terrace  and  Watergate. 

8o.  Lond.  1754-5 

Churches 

Lambeth  ; prospectus  for  competitions.  

Of  Sir  C.  Wren,  by  J.  Clayton.  1849 

Of  London,  by  G.  Godwin  and  J.  Britton. 

1838-39 

Painted  chamber  at ; by  J.  G.  Roke- 

wood.  1842 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster  [by  C.  Wil- 

sonj.  1761 

St.  Martin-le-grand  ; collegiate  church  of ; 

by  A.  J.  Kempe.  1825 

St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow  lane,  by  J. 

Whichcord.  1859 

St.  Paul ; commission  for  rebuilding  the 

cathedral  church  of.  fo.  1692 

and  appropriate  decorations,  by 

F.  C.  Penrose.  SP.  1852 

On  various  matters  connected 

with  the  cathedral  of;  by  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose. SP.  1859 

St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  Westminster,  by  F. 

Mackenzie.  1844 

Account  of;  by  J.  Topham.  1834 

Discovery  of  a body  in ; see 

Antiquaries  (Society  of).  1852 

Temple  church,  plan  and  decorations  of ; 

by  R.  W.  Billings.  SP.  1838 

Account  of  repairs  lately 

effected  at  ; by  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn.  SP.  1864 
Westminster  abbey,  history  and  antiquities 
of;  by  J.  P.  ^Neale  and  E.  W.  Bray- 
ley.  ' 1818-23 

Models  of  churches 

in  ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1843 

Condition  of  tombs 

in  ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1852 

Royal  monuments  in  ; 

report,  by  G.  G.  Scott.  1854 

Coal  Exchanoe 

Report  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
with  plans  and  specifications. 

fo.  Lond.  1850 

Common  Council 

•rr  BrIDOES;  Co.VL  ExCIIANOE;  RoYAL 

Exchange. 

Custom  House 

by  D.  Lfting.  1818 


London — continued. 

Drainage 

Acts,  by  H.  W.  Woolrych.  1849 

Great  London  drainage  bill ; minutes  of 

evidence.  fo.  Lond.  1853 

see  Sewerage  see  Drainage. 

Green  Park 

Return  of  the  lease,  etc.  under  which 
certain  portions  have  been  granted  as 
gardens  to  private  houses,  fo.  Lond.  1849 

Hospital 

Foundling  hospital,  history  of ; by  J. 

Brownlow.  1858 

Hotels 

Westminster  palace  hotel,  by  A.  Moseley. 

SP.  1862 


London  bridge  railways  terminus  hotel, 

by  H.  Currey.  SP.  1862 

Houses 

Argyll  house,  particulars  of  sale. 

fo.  Lond.  1862 
Crosby  place,  by  E.  J.  Carlos.  1832 

by  E.  L.  Blackburn.  1834 

from  “ London,”  by  C. 


Knight.  1841 

— by  J.  W.  Papworth.  MS.  1846 

Travellers’  club,  by  W.  H.  Leeds.  1839 

Houses  oe  Parliament 

House  of  Commons ; reports  from  the  select 

committee  on  buildings.  3 vols.  1831-33-36 

— Description  of  the 

manner  of  conducting  public  business 
in  the  Commons  house.  8o.  1838 

Ventilation  and  light- 
ing. Letters  from  Sir  F.  Trench  to 
Lord  Duncannon.  (2  papers).  fo.  1838 
Description  of  three  designs,  by  Sir  J. 

Soane.  pamph.  4o.  

History  of;  by  E.  W.  Brayley  and  J. 
Britton. 

Report  of  the  select  committee  for  pro- 
curing designs,  with  plans  for  re- 
building. fo. 

Letter  on  rebuilding,  by  Sir  E.  Oust. 

by  Sir  J.  Soane. 

Thoughts  upon  the  style  to  be 

adopted,  by  A.  W.  Hakewill. 

Reply  to ; by  A.  W. 

Pugin. 

by  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

by  J.  R.  Jackson. 

the  proposed  site,  by  C.  Fowler. 

Explanation  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  architects,  who  petitioned  for 
an  examination  into  the  propriety  of 
the  selection  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners, by  T.  Hopper. 

Catalogue  of  the  selected  designs.  fo. 

7th  edit. 

fo. 


1836 


1835 

1835 

1835 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1836 


1837 

1836 

1836 
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London — continued. 

Houses  of  Parliament — continued. 

Mr.  Barry’s  design.  Prom  the  London 

and  Westminster  Beview.  

Apology  for  the  designs  marked  Phil 
Archimedes,  and  supplement,  by  W. 

W.  2nd  edit.  igg^ 

Beport  with  reference  to  the  selection  of 
stone  for  building  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  f0  yggg 

— Letter  from  (Sir)  C.  Barry,  fo.  1839 

Belative  value  of  fresco  and  oil  painting, 
as  applied  to  the  architectural  deco- 
rations of ; by  B.  B.  Haydon.  1842 

Third  report  on  Westminster  bridge  and 

new  palace.  fo.  1846 

Contracts  for  building  the  new  palace,  fo.  1847 

Papers  relating  to  great  clock,  by  B.  L. 

Yulliamy.  ‘ 1848 

Beturns,  estimates,  and  architects’  remu- 
neration. fo.  1849 

Architects’  remuneration.  fo.  1856-57 

Cost  of  gilding  the  clock  tower.  1857 

Expenditure  at.  (2  papers.)  1858 

Beport  of  Sir  B.  Murchison  and  M.  Para- 
day  on  the  processes  for  preserving 
the  external  stonework.  fo.  1S60 

On  Daine’s  process  for  preserving 

the  stonework.  fo.  [I860] 

Of  the  committee  on  the  decay  of 

stone.  fo.  Lond.  1861 

see  Tite  (W).  SP.  1861 

Hungerford  Market 
see  Fowler  (C). 

Improvements 

Port  of  London.  Plans  and  drawings 
referred  to  in  the  select  committee’s 
2nd  and  3rd  report.  2 vols.  1799-1800 
Pickett  street,  Snow  hill,  Skinner  street, 
etc.  Act  to  enable  the  several  per- 
sons therein  named  to  dispose  of 

several  houses.  fo.  1806 

Act  to  amend  and  enlarge,  fo.  1809 

Bepresentation  of  the  lease- 
holders and  contractors  interested  in 

the  houses  and  buildings.  4o.  

Western  part  of  London,  .Regent’s  park, 

etc.,  by  J.  White.  1814-15 

Bemarks  on ; in  London  and  elsewhere. 

8o.  Bath  and  Lond.  1816 
City  central  street.  prospectus,  fo.  [1825] 

New  street  from  Southwark  bridge  to 

Boyal  Exchange.  prospectus,  fo.  [1825] 

Surrey  quay,  by  J.  Savage,  prospectus.  1825 

Short  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  im- 
provements now  carrying  on,  or  under 
consideration  [by  Lord  Parnborough].  1S26 
Thames  quay,  by  P.  W.  Trench.  1827 

Crown  leases.  Beport  from  the  select 

committee.  fo.  Lond.  1829 


London — continued. 

Improvements-  - con  tin  ucd. 

Westminster  improvements;  report  from 

the  select  committee.  fo.  isgo 

Suggestions  for  architectural  improve- 
ments of  western  part ; by  S.  Srnirke.  lS-'it 
Holborn  hill  improvements,  by  F.  Whi- 

shaw.  j s&ij 

Beports  from  the  select  committee  on 
metropolis  improvements;  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd.  3 vols.  fo.  1886*88-81 

Thames  embankment.  Beport  from  the 

select  committee.  fo.  lMu 

J.  Martin.  1 886- : 2 

see  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works.  j 95 7 

by  J.  Edmeston.  Si*.  ]*6I 

Beport  of  the  royal 

commission,  with  plans  of  commu- 
nications, and  plan  by  G.  G.  Scott. 

fo.  1863 

Act  to  enable  the  commissioners  of  woods 
to  make  a new  street  from  Coventry 
street,  Piccadilly,  to  Long  Acre.  lMi 
High  level  street  from  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, etc.,  by  B.  Hesketh.  1*51 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield.  bv 

J.  B.  Bunning.  ls/j] 

The  new  street:  shall  it  be  straight  or 

crooked?  by  B.  Hesketh.  l"5t 

The  new  streets  proposed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  by  T.  I.. 
Donaldson.  SP.  Is57 

Metropolitan  improvements,  by  T.  M 

Bickman.  SP.  1859 

Southwark  street,  by  P.  Marrable.  1868 

Street  improvements,  by  F.  Marrable.  1S59 
Kensington  Gardens 

Expenditure  for  alteration  of  the  lake.  fo.  Is  ' 7 
Kensington  Gore  Museum 

Beturn  of  estimates,  plans  and  sections  of 
a museum  of  natural  history,  by  H 
Hunt,  with  suggestions  by  B.  Owen. 

fo.  1*62 

Competition  of  architectural  desigus,  by 

B.  Kerr.  ls6t 

Law  Courts 

Beport  from  the  select  committee.  lo  1842 
Where  shall  they  be  built  r.  by  an  Old 

Law  Beformer.  pamph.  s'>  Lond  fo 
Proposal  to  build  them  in  Lincoln' '-inn- 

fields,  by  H.  Gem.  

Law  Institution 

Competition  prospectus.  i s2  • 

London  Orphan  Asylum 

Specification ; by  G.  Goldring  and  W . S. 

Inman.  1823 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 

With  notes,  by  J.  J.  Scott.  1855 

Building  clauses  of;  etc.,  by  E.  Lower. 
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London — continued. 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Act — 
continued. 

18  and  19  Viet.  cap.  120  ; 19  and  20  Viet, 
cap.  112 ; 21  and  22  Viet.  cap.  104, 
with  notes  and  index.  3rd  edit. 

12o.  Lond.  1858-59 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 

Passed  14th  George  III,  cap. 78.  8o.  Camb.  1791 

with  notes  and  cases,  by  A. 

Ainger.  1836 

Act  for  regulating  the  construction  and 
use  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood ; passed  9 Aug. 

7 and  8 Victoria,  cap.  84.  fo.  1844 

With  notes,  and  an  index, 

by  D.  Gibbons.  1844 

Synopsis  of;  by  R.Hesketh.  1844 

Proceedings  under;  by  E. 

Lawes.  1846 

Act  for  regulating  the  construction  and 
use  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood;  18  and  19 
Victoria,  cap.  122,  by  D.  Gibbons 
and  R.  Hesketh.  1855 ; 1859 

And  extracts  from  various 

acts,  by  E.  W.  Lower.  1855 

by  F.  W.  Laxton.  1855 

Digest  of  the  law,  prepared 

for  the  Builders’  Society.  8o.  Lond.  1856 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill 

10  April.  1843 

1 March.  1844 

17  May  (as  amended  by 

the  committee).  1844 

— — Amendment  bill,  May.  1847 

For  metropolis  and  neigh- 
bourhood, November.  1849 

(Amendments  as  proposed 

by  the  council),  February.  1851 

For  metropolis  and  neigh- 
bourhood, April.  1855 

Minor  i Es 

I f istorv  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

by  T.  Hill.  1851 

National  Gallery 

Project  for ; on  the  site  of  Trafalgar 

square,  by  J.  and  J.  S.  Gwilt.  1838 

I nfitncss  of  the  present  building  for  its 

purpose,  by  (Sir)  C.  L.  Eastlake.  1845 

Suggestions  for  altering  and  enlarging  the 

building,  by  0.  II.  Smith.  SP.  1852 

New  National  Gallery;  report  from  the 

select  committee.  fo.  1850 

Report  of  the  commissioners 

appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  a site.  fo.  1851 

Protest  and  counter-statement 

against  the  report  from  the  select 
committee.  2nd  edit.  8o.  1855 


London — con  tinued. 

National  Galleky — continued. 

New  National  Gallery ; debate  on  Lord 
Elcho’s  motion  to  determine  the  site. 

pamph.  8o.  1863 

Fourth  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

8o.  Lond.  1863 

Paving  Act 

57  George  III,  for  paving,  improving,  etc. 

the  streets.  fo.  1817 

^E-ISONS 

Cold-bath-fields  bridewell,  by  C.  Mid- 
dleton. 1788 

Public  Offices 

Report  from  the  select  committee.  fo.  1839 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  erection  of. 

fo.  1858 

Competitions,  by  A.  J.  B.  B.  Hope.  1857 

Remarks  on  the  designs,  by  A Practical 

Man.  < 1857 

Remarks  on  a national  style  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  Foreign  Office. 
Anonymous.  8o.  Lond.  1860 

Railways 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  fo.  Lond.  1863 
Discussion  on  the  several  proposed  schemes 

for;  etc.  SP.  4 Jan.  1864 

Report  on  improvements  by ; and  other 

companies,  by  J.  W.  Bazalgette.  1864 

by  W.  Haywood.  1864 

Royal  Exchange 

Extracts  from  the  records  of  the  city  of 
London  and  the  books  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  city  of  London  and 
Mercers’  company  upon  Gresham 
affairs : with  other  documents. 

fo.  1564-1825 

Reports  of  Common  Council.  (Some 

duplicate  papers.)  fo.  1825-44 

Extracts  from  the  journals  of  Parliament. 

fo.  1580-1768 

Act  for  improving  the  site  and  avenues 

adjoining  thereto.  fo.  1838 

Historical  sketch  of ; by  S.  Angell.  1838 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  re- 
building the  Royal  Exchange.  fo.  1839 

Letter  on  the  re-building,  by  T.  Hopper.  1839 
Statement  of  facts  respecting  the  design 

No.  50,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1840* 

Specification  for  the  foundations,  with 

forms  of  tender  and  schedule.  fo.  1840 

Contract  and  specification  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building.  fo.  1841 

Report  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
from  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Gres- 
ham trusts  committee. 

Presented  17,  31  Jan.  1839 

23  Jan.  21  May,  22  Oct.  1840 

21  July,  23  Sept.  28  Oct.  2 Dec.  1841 
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London — co  ntin  ued. 

Royal  Exchange — ■ continued . 

Report  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
from  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Gres- 
ham trusts  committee — continued . 

Presented  19  Jan.  1843 

— 1 Eeb.  7 Nov.  1844 

——  — Ceremonial  for  the  reception  of 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  at  laying  the 
first  stone,  17  January.  1842 

Antiquities  found  in  the  building  of  the 

old  and  new ; by  W.  Tite.  SP.  1845 

— _ — — — Catalogue ; with  remarks 
on  Roman  London,  by  W.  Tite.  1848 
Theatres,  etc. 

Panopticon,  by  T.  H.  Lewis.  SP.  1853 

Royal  Italian  opera  house,  by  E.  M.  Barry. 

SP.  1800 

Tower  op  London 

Inscriptions  in ; by  W.  R.  Lick.  1853 

Trafalgar  Square 

Report  from  the  select  committee.  fo.  1840 
Water  Supply 
see  Water. 

Westminster  Hall 

Remarks  on  architectural  history  of ; by 
S.  Smirke.  Erom  the  Archseologia, 
xxvi.  1836 

Roof  of,  etc. ; by  T.  Morris.  SP.  1850 

Whitehall  Palace 
see  Jones  (I). 

London  Architectural  Society 

Rules ; list  of  members.  pamph.  8o.  1806 

Essays,  vol.  i,  containing; 

Modern  architecture,  by  E.  Aikin.  1806 

Rise  and  progress  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, by  S.  Beazley,  Jun.  MS.  1806 
Situation  and  accompaniments  of  villas, 

by  J.  Woods,  Jun.  1807 

Dilapidations,  by  J.  Woods.  1808 

London  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society 

Hints  on  church  building.  fo.  Lond.  1856 
London  Institution 

Additions  to  the  library,  1859-61. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1861 
London  Review  (The)  and  weekly  journal 
of  politics,  literature,  art,  and  society. 

Yols.  ii,  iii,  iv.  (Imperfect). 

fo.  Lond.  1861-62 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society 

Transactions.  Yol.  i.  8o. Lond.  1856-57 

— — — Yol.  ii,  part  iv.  1861 

London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company 
Report  to  the  directors,  by  S.  C.  Homer- 

sham.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1S50 

Report  from  the  provisional  directors,  and 
Mr.  Hope’s  opening  speech  before 
the  parliamentary  committee. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S52 


j London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company 

— continued. 

Reports  made  to  the  directors  on  the 
results  of  microscopical  examination- 
of  the  organic  matters  and  solid  con- 
tents of  water  supplied  from  the 
Thames  and  other  sources,  by  E. 
Lankester  and  P.  Redfem. 

p.'impb.  So.  Ix>nd.  i " J 
London  and  Westminster  Water  Company 
Report,  by  R.  Stephenson.  8o.  Lond.  1 6 
Second  report.  So.  fa/nd  IS} 

Londonderry  see  Drapers’  Company. 

Long  (Sir  C)  see  Farnborough  (Lord). 

Long  (W)  Abury  illustrated. 

pamph.  -to.  Devizes  ls3s 
Longitudes  Bureau  des;  Anmudre  poor 
l’an  1838,  by  D.  P,  .J.  AnflO. 

Longridge  (J  A)  Construction  of  ail 

and  other  vessels  to  resi.-t  groat 
internal  pressure,  edit,  by  C.  Manby 
and  J.  Forrest.  8o.  J^ond.  IsOo 

Loosey  (C  F)  Collection  of  the  laws 

patent  privileges  of  all  countri*--  of 
Europe,  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

So.  Vien . 1 MO 

Lord  Mayor’s  Show  Improvement  ot  tic 

by  G.  Godwin.  1S5< 

L’Orme  (P  de)  see  Orme  (P  de  1’). 

Lorraine  Excursion  archeologique,  by  A 

de  Caumont.  I So1 

Losi  (C)  see  Tramarzini  ( ).  1561-177 

Louandre  (C)  Les  arts  somptuairc' : 

toire  ducostumeet  de  l’ameublement, 
et  des  arts  et  industries  qni  s'j 
tachent.  4 vols.  4o.  Paris  l*v> 

Loudon  (J  C) 

Derby  arboretum : containing  a catalogue  . 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  included  in 
it : description  of  the  grounds,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1MO 
Landscape  gardening ; see  Repton  ( H ).  ‘ s I 

Memoir  of;  by  E.  B.  Lamb.  MS.  SP.  Is! 
Encyclopaedia  of  gardening,  comprising 
the  theory  and  practice  of  horticul- 
ture, floriculture,  arboriculture,  and 
landscape  gardening.  New  edit,  by 
Mrs.  Loudon.  So.  Lend.  ls5<> 

see  Architectural  Magazine  (Thei. 

Louis  XV  Monumena  friges  on  Franc. 

la  gloire  de ; par  P.  Patte. 

Louis  (V)  Salle  de  spectacle  de  Bordeaux 

fo.  Paris  17  vj 

Louth  Lincolnshire.  Specification  of  wor 
for  House  of  Correction,  by  H.  E 
Kendall.  1&24 

Lovelace  (Earl  of)  Construction  of  a eollar- 
roof,  with  arched  trusses  ol  bent 
timber.  pamph.  So.  Lond  1S49 
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Low  (G)  see  Ritter  (J  C W) 

Lower  (E)  Metropolitan  buildings  act,  18 
and  19  Victoria,  cap.  122  ; unrepealed 
clauses  of  various  acts  ; and  building 
clauses  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Man- 
agement Act,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Luard  ( ) Extract  from  a letter  from 

him  descriptive  of  the  Somnath  gates. 

MS.  SP.  20  Mar.  1843 

Luard  Beedham  and  Co.  Remarks  on  Caen 
and  Aubigny  stone,  etc.,  with  extracts 
from  papers  and  reports,  with  a sche- 
dule of  tables,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  G-. 

Godwin,  and  C.  H.  Smith.  8o.  Lond.  1850 
Lubeck  Churches  of;  by  G.  E.  Street.  1854 
Luc  (J  A de)  Elementary  treatise  on  geo- 
logy, translated  from  the  French  MS. 
by  H.  De  la  Fite.  8o.  Lond.  1809 

Lucangeli  (C)  Description  of  a model  of 
the  colosseum  in  its  original  state ; 
executed  by  C.  Lucangeli  and  P. 
Dalbano.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1816 

Lucas  (R  C) 

Remarks  on  the  Parthenon.  8o.  Salts.  1845 

see  Donaldson  (T  L).  1846 

Lucien  (H  M)  Hints  on  illuminating. 

12o.  Lond. 

Lunatic  Asylums 

A rrangement  and  construction  of ; by 

C.  Fowler.  SP.  1846 

Suggestions  and  instructions  in  reference 
to  sites ; construction,  and  arrange- 
ment of  buildings ; and  plans  of 

lunatic  asylums,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 

England  ; Reports  from  the  committee  on 
• madhouses.  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 

reports,  1815.  fo.  Lond.  1819 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  reports, 

1816.  fo.  Lond.  1819 

Ireland;  particulars  of;  by  AV.  Murray.  SP.  1835 

Report  of  the  commissioners  for 

enquiring  into  the  erection  of  district 
lunatic  asylums.  fo.  [1855] 

Limerick  ; report  for  the  year  1834,  by  the 

manager.  pamph.  8o.Lmm‘c7i;1834 

Middlesex  ; report  from  select  committee 
on  pauper  lunatics  and  on  lunatic 
asylums.  fo.  1S27 

- Particulars  of  competition.  1837 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  ...  Watson 

and  ...  Pritchett.  1819 

Lusson  (A  L)  Specimen  d’architecture 
Gothiquc,  ou  plans,  etc.  do  la  chapelle 
du  clmtenu  de  Neuville.  fo.  Laris  1839 
Luynes  (Due  de)  and  Debacq  (F  T) 

Metaponte.  fo.  Paris  1833 

Lyall  (R)  Character  of  the  Russians  ; his- 
tory of  Moscow;  with  an  essay  on 
the  origin  and  progress  of  architec- 
ture in  Russia.  4o.  Lond.  1823 


Lycia  see  Caria. 

by  Lieut.  Spratt  and  E.  Forbes.  1847 

Lyell  (C) 

Principles  of  geology:  being  an  enquiry 
how  far  the  former  changes  of  the 
earth’s  surface  are  referable  to  causes 
now  in  operation.  4 vols.  12o.  Lond.  1835 
Manual  of  elementary  geology,  or  ancient 
changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitants, as  illustrated  by  geological 
monuments.  5th  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Supplement.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Lysons  (S)  Account  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties discovered  at  Woodchester  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  English 
and  French  text.  fo.  Lond.  1797 


M. 

M (M)  Description  of  a drawn  model, 

No.  113,  proposed  for  the  monument 
to  Lord  Nelson,  with  some  collateral 
remarks.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

Maatschappij  tot  Bevordering  der  Bouw- 
kunst  see  Amsterdam. 

McAdam  (J  L) 

Report  from  the  select  committee  on 
McAdam’s  petition,  relating  to  his 
improved  system  of  constructing  and 
repairing  the  public  roads  of  the 
kingdom.  fo.  Lond.  1823 

Present  system  of  road  making. 

8o.  Lond.  1824 

Management  of  trusts  for  the  care  of 
turnpike  roads,  as  regards  the  repair 
of  the  road,  the  expenditure  of  the 
revenue,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1825 

McClean  (J  R)  Address  on  his  election  as 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

| Mac-Greggor  (M)  Poetical  works,  including 
heroic  epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers. 

8o.  Lond.  1805 

Machines  (Useful),  by  A.  M.  Bailey.  1776 

Mackenzie  (F)  Architectural  antiquities  of 
the  collegiate  chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
Westminster.  fo.  Lond.  1844 

Mackenzie  (F)  and  Pugin  (A)  Specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture : consisting  of 
doors,  windows,  buttresses,  etc.,  from 
ancient  buildings  at  Oxford. 

4o.  Lond. 

McKinnell  (J)  Patent  ventilator,  testi- 
monials, etc.  pamph.8o.[1858] 

Mackinnon  (W  A)  History  of  civilisation 

and  public  opinion.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1849 
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MacLauchlan  (A) 

Memoir  written  during  a survey  of  the 
Watling  street,  from  the  Tees  to  the 
Scotch  border,  in  the  years  1850  and 
1851.  pamph.  80.  Lond.  1852 

Map  of  the  Watling  street,  the  chief 
line  of  Eoman  communication  leading 
across  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  fo.  Lond.  1852 

Maclure  (A)  Obsequies  of  the  late  Duke  of 

Wellington,  17  Nov.  1852.  fo.  Lond.  — - 
Mac-Swiny  (E)  Tombeaux  des  princes, 
grands  capitaines  et  autres  hommes 
illustres,  qui  ont  fleuri  dans  la 
G rande-Bretagne  vers  la  fin  du  XVII 
et  le  commencement  du  XVXIX  siecle. 

fo.  [1736] 

M’ William  (It)  Essay  on  the  origin  and 
operation  of  the  dry  rot  with  a view 
to  its  prevention  or  cure.  Sugges- 
tions on  the  cultivation  of  forest 
trees,  and  an  abstract  of  the  several 
forest  laws  from  the  reign  of  Canute 
to  the  present  time.  4o.  Lond.  1818 

Madden  (P)  Ancient  Norman  French  poem 
on  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  New 
Eoss  in  Ireland,  a.d.  1265.  From 
the  Archasologia,  xxii.  pamph.  4o.  1829 
Madhouse  see  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Madras  see  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.  1832 

Madrid 

British  ambassador’s  residence  ; civil  ser- 
vice estimates.  1856 

Palacio  del  congreso  de  los  diputados. 

fo.  Madrid  1856 

Madura  Great  pagoda  at ; by  G.  Bailey. 

MS.  SP.  1845 

Maffei  (P  A)  Eaccolta  di  statue,  by  D.  de 

Eossi  and  P.  A.  Maffei.  1704 

Magrini  (A) 

Memorie  intorno  la  vita  e le  opere  di  A. 

Palladio ; coila  serie  di  ventisette 
scritture  del  medesimo  architetto  in 
parte  inedite  ed  ora  la  prim  a volta 

unite.  4o.  Padua  1846 

Teatro  Olimpico  nuovamente  descritto  ed 

illustrate.  8o.  Padua  1847 

Scritture  inedite  in  materia  di  architettura 
di  0.  Belli,  O.  B.  Orefici,  0.  Calde- 
rari,  corredate  di  cenni  storici  ed 
annotazioni.  8o.  Padua  1847 

Intorno  il  vero  architetto  del  ponte  di 

Eialto.  pamph.  8o.  Vicen.  1854 

Maidstone  Kent;  see  Whichcord  (J). 

Mainberger  (C)  and  Scharrer  (J)  Eine 
woche  in  Niirnberg.  Kurzgefasste 
beschreibung  der  stadt  Niirnberg 
und  ihrer  umgebungen.  12o.  Numb.  1837 
Mains  Eeport  on  the  corrosion  of  iron ; 

by  H.  Spencer.  1860 


Mair  (G)  Ancient  structure  at  A 1 Hath*  r, 
and  on  A.  If.  Bayard’s  discoveries  at 
Nimroud.  SR  2 N i-p, 

Major  (T)  Euins  of  Pa-stum.  fo.  Lond.  1768 
Makerstoun  Magnctical  and  meteorological 
observations;  nee  Edinburgh  ( Eoyal 
Society  of). 

Malcolm  (J  Pj  Londiniurn  Kedivivum  ; or, 
the  ancient  history  and  modern  de- 
scription of  London.  1 vo!  • ! /. 

Mallay  (M)  Account  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Port,  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  extracted 
from  “The  Eoman  and  Ror.rm- 
Byzantine  churches  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  1838,”  by 
T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  IoJl 

Malmesbury  Wiltshire.  Porch  of  th 

church  of ; by  J.  Britton.  >R.  1848 

Malortie  (C  S de)  Treatise  on  top< 

and  trigonometrical  surveying.  2 vols. 

2nd  edit.  ' So.  Lond.  U20 

Malton  (J)  Young  painter’s  maulstick,  r 

treatise  on  perspective.  lo.  Lond.  1800 

Malton  (T) 

Compleat  treatise  on  perspective  in  theory 
and  practice,  on  the  true  principles  of 
Brook  Taylor.  In  4 books.  2nd  edit. 

fo.  Lond.  1779 

Picturesque  tour  through  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  2 vols. 

fo.  Lond.  1792 

Manby  (C)  Eemoval  of  the  Sunderland 

lighthouse  by  J.  Murray.  SP.  16  Dec.  1 8 M 
Manchester 

Catalogue  of  the  art  treasures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  collected  at ; in 
1857.  So.  Lond.  1857 

Provisional.  2nd  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1857 

Architectural  Society  of  Manchester 

Eules.  Established  1S37.  8o.  Manch.  U U 

Free  Library  and  Museum 

Eeport  of  the  proceedings  at  a public 

meeting.  pamph.  4o.  1S51 

Manheim  Basilica  Carolina  Maunhemii 
palatina  in  metropoli  a'dificata,  1733- 
1756;  a collegio  societatis  Tesu 
Mannhemii.  fo.  Manh.  1760 

Manufactures 

Benefit  derived  from  cultivation  of  archi- 
tecture, etc.,  by  J.  B.  Pap  worth.  SP.  1886 
Eeport  of  the  select  committee  on 

and  their  connexion  with  inanutV- 
tures.  fo*  Lond.  1836 

Marbles 

Ancient;  see  British  Museum.  1S12-62 

Corsi  marbles  at  Oxford.  1825 

And  precious  stones,  etc.,  by  C.  P.  Brard.  i 
Porphyry,  sienite,  serpentine,  etc.,  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1S36 

M 
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Marine 

Glue,  invented  by  A.  Jeffery.  MS.  SP.  1842 
Metal,  by  C.  Wetterstedt.  MS.  SP.  1887 

Marot  (J) 

L’architecture  Fran^ise,  ou  recueil  des 
plans,  etc.  batis  dans  Paris  et  aux 

environs.  (“  Le  grand  Marot.”)  fo.  

Recueil  des  plans,  etc.,  des  plusieurs  chas- 
teaux,  eglises,  sepultures,  grotes  et 
hostels,  batis  dans  Paris  et  aux  en- 
virons, etc.  (“  Le  petit  Marot.”) 

fo.  Paris  

Marquez  (D  P) 

Case  di  citta  degli  antichi  Romani  secondo 

la  dottrina  di  Vitruvio.  8o.  Poma  1795 
Ville  di  Plinio  il  giovane.  8o.  Poma  1796 
Marquoi’s  Parallel  scales,  by  E.  Clifford.  1841 
Marrable  (F) 

Reports  on  various  matters  connected 
with  the  architect’s  department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

10  pamphs.  8o.Zo?2c71856-57 

List  of  street  improvements  in  London, 
with  a map  of  London. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1859 
Southwark  street ; memorandum  as  to 
estimated  and  actual  cost. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Marshall  (G)  Translation  of  Ancient  build- 
ings of  Rome,  by  A.  Desgodetz.  1771-95 
Martel  (C)  Principles  of  harmony  and 
contrasts  of  colours  ; translated  from 
M.  E.  Chevreul.  3rd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1859 
Martin  (Jean)  see  Vitruvius.  1547 ; 1572;  1618 
Martin  (John) 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  his  large  en- 

grav  bigs.  4o.  1828 ; 1834-6 

Plan  abundantly  supplying  the  metro- 
polis with  pure  water,  from  the  river 
Coin,  etc.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1834 

Reprint  of  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration 
Sir.  Martin’s  plan  for  rescuing  the 
river  Thames  from  every  species  of 
p"!luth>n.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Mode  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  timbers. 

MS.  SP.  10  July  1837 
Thames  and  metropolis  improvement  plan  : 
the  objects  being  to  supply  the  metro- 
polis with  pure  water ; to  embank  the 
river  Thames  and  preserve  the  sewer- 
age ; to  improve  the  navigation  below 
London  bridge ; and  to  connect  the 
port  of  London  with  the  inland  rail- 
ways, etc.  s‘>.  Lond.  i 8 i _ 

Plan  of  the  Iiondon  Connecting  railway 
and  railway  transit  along  both  banks 
of  the  Thames,  with  an  open  walk 
from  llungerford  to  the  Tower,  and 
from  Vauxnall  to  Deptford.  (Metro- 
polis improvement  plan.)  8o.  Lond.  1845  ' 


Martin  (John) — continued. 

Thames  and  metropolis  improvement 

plan.  First  division.  8o.  Lond.  1846 
Second  and  third  divisions. 

8o.  Lond.  1849 
Plan  for  ventilating  coal  mines.  8o.  Lond.  1849 
Outline  of  a comprehensive  plan  for  divert- 
ing the  sewage  of  London  and  West- 
minster, etc.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 
Martin  (Jonathan) 

Full  and  authentic  report  of  the  trial  of 
J.  Martin,  at  the  castle  of  York,  for 
setting  fire  to  York  minster,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  York  1829 
Martin  (R  F)  Artificial  plaster  and  cement. 

MS.  SP.  18  Feb.  1839 
Mason  (A  J)  Method  of  removing  houses 

in  the  United  States.  SP.  17  Jan.  1842 
Masonry  see  Free  Masonry. 

Masonry 

by  G.  Stier.  1841 

And  stone  cutting ; Rudimentary  treatise, 

by  E.  Dobson.  1849 

Builder’s  new  director, 

by  P.  Nicholson.  1824 

Coupe  des  pierres,  by  A.  F.  Frezier.  1737-39 

History  and  articles  of ; by  M.  Cooke.  1861 
Masons 

Historical  account  of;  by  W.  Pap  worth.  SP.  1861 

by  J.  Dallaway.  1833 

Marks,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  G.  Godwin.  1843 
Massie  (W  H)  Paintings  in  Gawsworth 
church  : lecture  delivered  before  the 
Archseological  Society  in  Chester. 

pamph.  8o.  Maccles.  1853 
Massimo  (F)  Relazione  storica  del  traforo 
nel  monte  Catillo  in  Tivoli,  per 
Tinalveazione  del  fiume  Aniene. 

2 vols.  4o.  Poma  1838 

Matas  (N) 

Diinostrazione  del  progetto  per  compiere 
colla  facciata  l’insigne  basilica  di  S. 

Maria  del  Fiore  Metropolitana  della 
citta  di  Firenze.  fo.  Flor.  1843 

with  additions.  8o.  Flor.  1859 

Account  of  the  church,  and  the  design,  by 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1847 

Report  of  the  committee  of  R.I.B.A.  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  design. 

SP.  29  Nov.  1847 

Elogio  che  fu  consacrato  alia  memoria 

B.  Peruzzi.  8o.  Pisa  1850 

Sonetto  all’  egregio  architetto,  by  G. 

Rosini.  

Materia  Medica  Lectures,  by  J.  Spurgin.  1853 
Mathematical 

Iustrumcnts,  etc.,  by  G.  Adams.  1791 

Principles  of  Greek  architects,  etc.,  by 

J.  Pennethorne.  1844 

Sciences  in  their  relation  to  architecture, 

by  E.  W.  Tarn.  MS.  1856 
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Mathematics 

Course  of ; by  C.  Hutton.  

by  W.  Leybourn.  1G94 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,  by  Society 
for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Know)  edge. 

Vol.  ii  only.  80.  Lond.  1835 

Mauch  (J  M)  Neue  systematische  darstel- 
lung  der  architektonischen  ordnun- 
gen  der  Griecben,  Romer  und  Neuern 
baumeister.  4o.  Potsdam\8Ua 

Maufras  (L)  see  Vitruvius.  1847 

Maw  (G  A)  and  Co. 

Encaustic  tile  patterns  and  their  arrange- 
ments. 8o.Worcest.l85l 

Geometrical  mosaics,  etc.,  arranged  by 

M.  D.  Wyatt.  Ao.Broseley  1857 

Maxims  and  Theorems 

Architectural,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1847 

Translation  of,  in  “ Moni- 

teur  des  Architectes.”  1847 

Mayence 

Rapport  sur  les  antiquites;  by  A.  de 

Caumont.  1843 

Bausteine,  by  J.  C.  von  Lassaulx.  1847 

Mayer  (F)  Die  interessantesten  chorlein 
au  Niirnberg’s  mittelalterlichen  ge- 

bauden.  4o.  Numb. 

Mazois  (F)  Palais  de  Scaurus,  ou  descrip- 
tion d’une  maison  Romaine.  Frag- 
ment d’un  voyage  fait  a Rome,  vers 
la  fin  de  la  Republique,  par  Merovir, 

Prince  des  Sueves.  8o.  Paris  1819 

Mazois  (F)  and  Gau  (F  C)  Les  ruines  de 

Pompei.  4 parts,  fo.  Paris  1812-24-29-38 
Meadows  (F  C)  New  Italian  and  English 
dictionary,  with  a new  and  concise 
grammar.  12o.  Lond.  1852 

Measurement  Decimal  and  metrical  sys- 
tems, by  C.  F.  Penrose.  SP.  1863-64 
Measures  Continental,  by  W.  S.  Wool- 

house;  see  Moller  (G).  1836 

Measuring  and  Valuation  Artificer’s  work  ; 

student’s  guide  to ; [by  E.  Dobson].  1843 
Mechanics 

Elementary ; by  C.  Tomlinson.  1859 

Treatise  on ; by  W.  Whewell. 

1841 ; 1847 

Of  Engineering,  by  W.  Whewell.  1841 

Mechanic’s  Magazine  (The)  Museum,  regis- 
ter, journal  and  gazette.  Vols.  i to 

xx  and  xxiv  to  xxvii.  8o.Xowe?.1823-37 
Mechanic’s  Weekly  Journal  (The)  or 
artisan’s  miscellany  of  inventions,  etc. 

'Yol.  i.  So.  Lond.  1824 

Medals 

In  library  of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  by 

C.  du  Molinet.  1692 

Napoleon;  by  E.  Edwards.  183/ 

Struck  in  France  between  1789  and  1S30, 

catalogue  of;  by  E.  Edwards.  1S3S 


Medals  -continued. 

Architectural ; and  coins  of  the  ancient h, 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  B P, 

of  classical  antiquity,  by 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  1S59 

In  the  cabinet  of  king  Louis  XIV ; ter 

Recueil  d’Estampes  VoL  i 

Mediaeval  Court  Crystal  Palace.  Handbook 
to  the  ; by  M.  Digbv  W'  .ri*:  \ : 

J.  B.  Waring.  1854 

Mela  Britannicus  Letter  to  tl  of 

the  Dilettanti,  on  the  works  in  pro- 
gress at  Windsor.  12o.  Lond.  Is2 7 

Melbourne 

Victorian  Institute  of  Architects 

Rules,  bye  laws,  etc.  So.  MM.  1856 

Proceedings.  From  the  Australian 

Builder.  185H-7 

General  conditions  of  contract  adopted  by 

the  Institute.  2 sheets.  fo.  

Melrose  Abbey  Account  of;  by  J.  Stuart. 
Memorials  of  Workers  by  ( Godwin. 

Memorial  Stones  Pillars,  etc.,  by  J.  .1. 

Scoles.  SP.  1845 

Menard  (L)  Ilistoire  des  antiquites  de  la 

ville  de  Nisrnes.  8o.  Xitmet  1^26 

Mensuration 

by  C.  Hutton.  1770 

In  “ Principles  of  architecture,”  by  P. 

Nicholson.  1795-9'' 

Merrell  (E)  Mode  of  ventilating  brick- 
work. M v 8P.  1848 

Mersey  Chart  of  the  river,  etc.,  by  II . M. 

Denham.  1840 

Mertens  (F)  Baukunst  des  mittcl-altcrs. 

pamph.  So.  Perl.  1850 
Messina  Catkedrale  de ; by  P.  Morey  and 
II.  Roux  aine. 

Metal  Work 
by  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

Fortegninger  for  haandvcerkere,  by  G.  F. 

Hetsch. 

Brass  and  iron ; by  A.  W.  Pugin. 

Serrurerie,  by  E.  Leconte. 

by  F.  Thiollet. 

Metallic  art,  observations  on ; by  31.  D. 

Wyatt. 

Metapontimi  in  Italy,  by  Duo  de  Luynes 
and  F.  J.  Debacq. 

Metcalf  (J)  Carmichael  (J  W)  and  Sopwitii 
(T)  Eight  views  of  Fountain’s  abbey, 
with  description. 

fo.  Ripon  and  X.  Cattle  1^32 

Meteorology 

Victoria  meteorological  reports  ls  ',: 

Makerstoun's  observations ; see  Edin- 
burgh (Royal  Society  of). 

Metric  System 
by  J.  Kerr. 

by  C.  F.  Penrose.  SP.  IS63-64 


1S41 

1h52 


1836 

1S»8 


1S57 

ls33 
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Metropolis  Local  management  act ; see 
London. 

Metropolitan  Association  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  Surveyors  Lecture  on  the  main 
drainage,  etc.,  by  J.  W.  Bazalgette. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1857 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

Report  on  the  duties  of  the  Board  under 
the  Metropolitan  buildings  act. 

80.  Lond.  1856 
Account  in  abstract.  March  1859-60 

Report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  the  18 

and  19  Victoria,  cap.  120.  1860 

Report  on  railway  schemes,  1864,  by  J.  W. 

Bazalgette.  1864 

Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  see 
Sewers. 

Metropolitan  Improvements  see  London. 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission  First 

report.  fo.  Lond.  1847 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Operative  Brick- 
layers etc.  Laws.  8o.  Lond.  1859 

Mexican  Antiquities  From  the  Foreign 

Quarterly  Review.  8o.  Lond.  1886 

Mexico  see  New  Mexico. 

Meyer  (T)  Letter  from  Rome  contradicting 
the  report  of  recent  fractures  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  MS.  SP.  11  May  1846 
Mezger  (E)  Formenlehre  zur  rundbogen 

architectur.  fo.  Munch.  1851 

Micha  (M  Fj  and  Remont  (J  E)  Code 
Beige  des  architectes  et  entrepren- 
neurs  de  constructions  ; ou  legalisa- 
tion et  jurisprudence  civiles  et  admi- 
nistratives  sur  les  constructions,  et 
lea  objets  que  s’y  rattachent,  etc. 

8o.  Liege  1840 


Mickleham  Surrey.  Church  at ; by  P.  F. 

Robinson.  1824 

Microscope  (The)  by  A.  Ross.  

Middle  Ages 

Architecture  of;  by  R.  Willis.  1835 

Architectural  nomenclature  of ; by  R. 

Willis.  1844 

Baukunst  des  mittel-alters,  by  F.  Mertens.  1850 


Ornaments  of;  by  C.  lleideloff.  [1847] 

tee  Gothic  Architecture. 
tee  Pointed  Architecture. 

Middleton  (C) 

Plans,  etc.  of  the  House  of  Correction  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  be  erected 
in  Cold-bath  fields,  London,  fo.  Lond.  1788 
Architect  and  builder’s  miscellany;  or 
pocket  library,  containing  original 
picturesque  designs  in  architecture, 

L2o.  Lond.  1799 

Miel  (E  F A M)  Rapport  sur  un  mdmoirc  de 
J.  I.  Hittorfi,  intitule:  “ Recherchcs 
sur  l'architecture  polychrome  chez  les 
Orecs.  8o.  Versailles  [after  1851] 


Milan 

Antiche  colonne  presso  S.  Lorenzo,  by 

C.  Amati.  1831 

S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  C.  Amati.  • 1834 

Fabbriche,  by  F.  Cassina.  1840 

Duomo  di ; by  A.  Nava.  1845 

Extracts  from  the  records,  relating  to 
geometric  combinations,  by  J.  W. 
Papworth.  MS.  1854 

Miles  (C) 

Plan  for  proposed  farm  buildings,  with 
description.  From  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine  and  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Interest.  pamph.  4o. 

Life  of;  by  B.  Ferrey.  MS.  1849 

Miletus  Tile  tubes  from  ; by  E.  Falkener. 

MS.  SP.  1848 

Milizia  (F) 

Lives  of  celebrated  architects,  ancient 
and  modern.  Translated  from  the 
Italian,  by  Mrs.  E.  Cresy.  2 vols. 

8o.  Lond.  1826 

Opere  complete  di.  9 vols.,  1 vol.  plates. 

8o.  Bologna  1826-28 

Millard  (J)  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  T. 

Spring  Rice,  M.P. : containing  a 

plan  for  the  better  management  of 
the  British  Museum.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Millers  (G) 

Description  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ely ; with  some  account  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings.  8o.  Lond.  1807 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1808 

Millin  (A  L)  Mythologische  gallerie. 

8o.  Berlin  1836 

Milne  (J)  Description  of  Sir  J.  Robison’s 
house,  Edinburgh.  From  the  supple- 
ment to  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of 
Cottage,  etc.,  Architecture. 

8o.  Lond.  1840 

Milner  (J) 

Treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  England  during  the  middle  ages. 

8o.  Lond.  1811 

3rd  edit.,  with  corrections. 

8o.  Lond.  1835 

Essay  on  Grothic  architecture,  in  “ Essays,” 

by  T.  Warton,  J.  Milner,  and  others.  1800 
Milton  Abbas  Dorsetshire.  Illustrated 
particulars  with  plans  of  the  estate. 

fo.  Lond.  1852 

Milton  ( J)  A Milton  memorial : sketch  of 
life,  by  “ Antiquatis  Historicae  Stu- 
diosus.”  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Minardi  (T)  see  Rome  Pontificia  Acca- 

demia  di  San  Luca.  1835 

Mine 

Ventilation  of  coal  mine,  by  J.  Martin.  1849 
Mining  Statistics  and  surveying ; see 
Victoria. 
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Mineralogy  and  Geology  Outlines  of:  by 

, ^Phillips.  _ 1815 

Mmton  (H)  Influence  exercised  by ; on 
ceramic  manufactures,  by  M.  D. 

Wyatt.  ' 1858 

Mirabella  (D  Y)  Siracuse,  by  D.  G.  Bo- 

nanni  and  D.  Y.  Mirabella.  1717 

Mirault  ( ) Rapport  concernant  la  peinture 
en  email  sur  lave  de  Yolvic  emaillee, 
fait  a la  Societe  Libre  des  Beaux  Arts. 

pampb.  80.  Paris  1834 
Missirini  (M)  Yita  di  A.  Canova.  3rd  edit. 

80.  Milano  1825 

Mitchell  (A)  Submarine  foundations,  par- 
ticularly the  screwpile  and  moorings ; 
and  an  account  of  the  Maplin  Sand 
lighthouse,  by  J.  B.  Redman.  Re- 
vised by  C.  Manby.  From  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  80.  Lond.  1848 

Mitchell  (R)  Plans,  etc.,  of  buildings  erected 
in  England  and  Scotland ; and  also 
an  essay  to  elucidate  the  Grecian, 

Roman,  and  Gothic  architecture, 
accompanied  with  designs.  (English 
and  Erench  text.)  fo.  Lond.  1801 

Mocatta  (D) 

Description  of  a distillery  and  its  appur- 
tenances, erected  in  London. 

SP.  14  Dec.  1846 

Specification  of  works  to  be  done  in 

erecting  the  Brighton  terminus.  MS. 

Book  of  specifications  and  bills,  etc. 

fo..  MS. 

Modelling  in  architecture,  by  T.  A.  Richard- 
son. 1859 

MogUng  (D)  see  Ubaldi  (G).  1629 

Moisture 

To  render  buildings  impervious  to ; by 

J.  Sylvester.  MS.  SP.  1843 

Observations  on  Sylvester’s  process,  by 

B.  Eerrey.  MS.  SP.  1843 

On  walls,  by  C.  H.  Smith.  SP.  1843 

Moisy  ( ) and  Duval  (A)  Fontaines  de 
Paris,  anciennes  et  nouvelles. 

fo.  Paris  1812 

Molinet  (C  du)  Cabinet  de  la  bibliotheque 
de  Ste  Genevieve  contenant  les  anti- 
quitez  de  la  religion  des  Chretiens, 
des  Egyptiens,  et  des  Romains. 

fo.  Paris  1692 

Molini  (G)  La  metropolitana  Fiorentina 

illustrata.  do.  Flor.  1820 

Moller  (G) 

Beitrage  zur  kenntniss  der  Deutschen 
baukunst  des  mittel-alters,  enthaltend 
eine  chronologisch  geordnete  reihe 
von  werken,  aus  dem  zeitraume  vom 
achten  bis  zum  sechszehnten  jahr- 
hundert.  2 vols.  fo.  JDarmst.  1821 
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Moller  (G) — continued. 

Essay  on  the  origin  and  progn  --  of  Gothic 
architecture,  traced  in,  and  deduced 
from,  the  ancient  edifices  of  Germany. 

From  the  German.  80.  Lond  D2l 

Bemerkungen  fiber  die  aufgefundene  ori- 
ginal-zeiehnung  des  domes  zu  Koln. 

pamph.  4o.  Leipz.  and  iJarmtt.  l*v#7 
Moller’s  memorials  of  German  Gothic 
architecture:  with  additional  notes 
and  illustrations  from  Stieglitz,  etc., 
by  W .II.  Leeds  ; to  which  are  added, 
tables  of  continental  lineal  nv-asun-s, 
by  W.  S.  Woolhouse.  / 

Monaldmi  (G  A)  \ ite  do  pih  oolobri 

chitetti  d’  ogni  nazione  e d'  ogni 
tempo,  precedute  da  un  saggio  supra 
l’architettura.  4o.  Boma  1706 

Monge  (G)  and  Brisson  (...)  Geometric 
descriptive,  suivie  d'une  tbeorie  des 
ombres  et  de  la  perspective.  7th  edit. 

4o.  Parit  D47 

Monge  (G)  and  Hachette  fM)  Trait.'-  . .. 
mentaire  de  statique,  a l’usage  des 
ecoles  de  la  marine.  80.  Parit  1835 

Moniteur  des  Architectes 

ler  vol.  Livr.  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  containing  trans- 
lation of  “ Architectural  maxims  and 
theorems,”  by  T.  L.  Donaldson. 

4o.  Parit  D47 

Revue  de  l’art  ancien  et  moderne.  3 vols 

4o.  Parit  — 

2nd  series.  Liv.xxxix.  4o.  Parit  lv57 

Monreale 

Duomo  di ; by  D.  lo  Faso  Pietrasanta, 

Duca  di  Serradifalco.  Is3> 

Architecture  moderne  de  la  Sicile,  by  J.  I. 

Hittorff  and  L.  Zanth.  Plates  only.  l'vY' 
Monstrelet  (E  de)  Chronicles ; account  of 
the  wars  between  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, etc. ; from  1400  to  1516. 
Translated  by  T.  Johnes.  Yol.  xiii. 
plates.  4o.  Lond  DI' 

Montenari  (G)  Teatro  Olimpioo  di  A.  Pal- 
ladio in  Vicenza.  Discorso.  So.  Padon  17.:. 
Montfaucon  (B  de) 

Antiquity  explained,  and  represented  in 
sculpture.  Translated  by  I).  Hum- 
phreys. 5 vols.  fo.  Lond  1 . 2 

Supplement.  5 vols.  Ix>nd  1 7 J * 

Antiquities  of  Italy,  edited  by  .T  Henley. 
Montferrand  (A  R de)  tee  Ricard  de  Mont- 
ferrand  (A). 

Mont-Orgueil  Castle.  Jersey,  by  W.  Pry 18  H 
Moniunens  Historiques  ter  Paris. 

Monumental  Sculpture  Architectural  acces- 
sories of;  by  F.  P.  Cockerell.  SP.  D,; 
Monuments 

Conservation  of  ancient  architectural ; by 

G.  G.  Scott.  SP  1n?2 
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Monuments — continued. 

Monumens  eriges  en  France  a la  gloire 

de  Louis  XV,  by  P.  Patte.  1797 

Report  from  select  committee  on  national 
monuments  and  works  of  art;  with 
the  minutes  of  evidence,  and  ap- 
pendix. fo.  Lond.  1841 

see  Tomb. 

Moon  (J) 

New  constructions  of  drains  ; drain,  arch, 

and  coping  bricks.  80.  Lond.  1832 

X ew  mode  of  constructing  chimneys. 

SP.  9 Jan.  1843 

I m proved  flue  bricks  and  chimney  tops. 

MS.  SP.  23 Junel845 

Moore  (G) 

Essay  on  perspective.  MS.  4o.  1835 

Essay  on  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
have  reference  to  architectural  study 
and  design.  From  Weale’s  Quar- 
terly Papers.  4o.  Lond.  1843 

Moore  (G  B)  London  promenades,  or  sug- 
gestions for  preserving  and  improving 
the  suburban  roads. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1856 

Moore  (T)  Paradise  and  the  peri:  illu- 
minated by  O.  Jones  and  H.  Warren. 

4o.  Lond.  1860 

Moore  and  Manby  Sections  of  iron  work ; 

full  size.  fo.  Lond.  1859 


Moraldi  (N)  see  Rome  Pontificia  Acca- 

demia  di  San  Luca.  1836 

Morea 

Short  visit  to  the;  by  E.  Giffard.  1837 

Voyage  en  Moree,  by  F.  Pouqueville.  1805 

Morel  ( ) see  Gazette  des  Architectes,  etc. 

Morel  (T)  Ainsworth’s  Latin  dictionary; 

abridgment.  1852 


Morewood  (G  B)  and  Rogers  ( ) Patent 

galvanized  tinned  iron. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Morey  (P) 

hea  iJfch6ologiques  dans  la  Troado, 
ou  fragment  d un  voyage  fait  en 
1 S30.  pamph.  8o.  Nancy  1854 

La  vie  et  les  oeuvres  d’E.  Here  de  Corny. 

pamph.  8o.  Nancy  1863 
Tombeau  do  Henri  do  Lorraine,  Comte 

d'llurcourt.  pamph.  8o.  Nancy  1863 

Morey  (P)  and  Roux  (H)  Clmrpente  do 

la  cathedrale  de  Messine.  fo.  Paris  1841 
Morgan  (A  de)  see  De  Morgan  (A). 

see  Decimal  Association.  1854 

Morgan  (G) 

Public  competitions  for  architectural 

designs.  SP.  17  May  1858 

General  regulations  nnd  specification  of 
the  works  in  building  the  guard’s  bar- 
racks at  Chelsea  ; nnd  specification, 
etc.,  of  second  portion.  fo.  Lond. 1860-68 


Morphograph  Machine  for  taking  outlines 

of  mouldings,  by  P.  Journet.  1844 

Morris  (R)  Rural  architecture ; consisting 
of  regular  designs  of  plans,  etc.,  for 
buildings  in  the  country.  4o.  Lond.  1750 
Morris  (T) 

Timber  roofs  of  the  middle  ages.  SP.  21  June  1841 
Observations  on  Ripon  cathedral. 

SP.  6 Feb.  1843 

Glances  at  the  structural  principle  of  the 
roof  of  Westminster  hall,  and  the 
indications  of  a disused  method  of 
supporting  roofs,  afforded  by  existing 
evidences  in  this  country,  and  analo- 
gous continental  examples.  SP.  24  June  1850 
On  syphon  sewers.  SP.  31  Mar.  1854 

House  for  the  suburbs ; socially  and 

architecturally  sketched.  8o.  Lond.  1860 
Clue  to  railway  compensation,  value  of 
estates,  and  parochial  assessment. 

8o.  Lond.  1863 

Morrison  (Sir  R)  Architecture.  Lecture 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
of  Ireland.  4o.  Dublin  1844 

Mortars  Cements  Beton  etc. 
by  F.  Coignet.  1862 

by  J.  H.  Hassenfratz.  1825 

by  L.  J.  Vicat.  1818 

by  C.  W.  Pasley.  1838  ; 1847 

see  Cement. 

Roman  mode  of  mixing;  by  C.  F.  L. 

Schultz.  SP.  1837 

Morton  ( ) Patent  galvanized  iron;  prices. 

8o.  pamph. 

Mosaic  Geology  being  commentaries  on  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis. 

12o. 

Mosaic 

Pavements,  by  F.  M.  Hessemer.  1842 

at  Ravenna,  by  T.  Landoni.  1847 

Siena  cathedral, byE.  I’ Anson. 

SP.  1845 

Mosaik  aus  backsteinen,  by  J.  C.  von 

Lassaulx.  1839 

see  Wyatt  (M  D). 

Moscow  History  of;  by  R.  Lyall.  1823 

Moseley  (A)  Outline  of  the  plan  and  con- 
struction of  the  Westminster  palace 
hotel.  SP.  3 Mar.  1862 

Moseley  (H)  Mechanical  principles  of 
engineering  and  architecture.  2nd 

edit.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Moses  (H)  Collection  of  antique  altars, 
vases,  pateras,  candelabra,  tripods, 
etc.  4o.  Lond.  1811 

Mouldings 

Manual  of  Gothic ; by  F.  A.  Paley.  1845 

Full-sized,  of  abbey  churches:  in  supple- 
ment to  “Architectural  parallels,”  by 
E.  Sharpe.  1848 
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Mouldings — con  tinned. 

Architectural  nomenclature,  by  R Willis.  1844 
Characteristics  of;  by  E.  Sharpe.  SP  1851 
Moule  (T) 


Roman  villas  of  the  Augustan  age,  their 
architectural  disposition  and  enrich- 
ments ; and  on  the  remains  of  Roman 
domestic  edifices  discovered  in  Great 
Bataan.  80.  Lond.  1838 

see  Winkles  (B). 

Moultat  (L  M)  Notice  biographique  sur 

. L.  A.  Peron.  8o.  Paris  1855 

Moving  Houses  see  Houses. 

Moxon  (J) 


Vignola,  or  the  compleat  architect,  etc. 

5th  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1702 

Theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  or 
Vitruvius  and  Vignola  abridged. 

5th  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1703 

Moyen  Age  (Le)  Monumentale  et  archeo- 
logique,  by  N.  M.  J.  Chapuy  and 
D.  Ramee.  1843-7 

Mozin  (1’Abbe)  Dictionnaire  complet  des 
langues  Eran^aises  et  Allemandes. 

2 vols.  3rd  edit. 


4o.  Stutt.  and  Tubin.  1842 
Mudie  (R)  see  The  Surveyor  Engineer  and 

Architect  Journal  etc.  1841 

Muller  (K  0) 

Die  materei  der  alten,  by  R.  Wiegmann 

and  K.  0.  Muller.  1836 

Ancient  art  and  its  remains ; or,  a manual 
of  the  archaeology  of  art.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  J.  Leitch. 

8o.  Lond.  1847 

— New  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Mullins  (E)  Court  of  Sewers.  Letter  on 
the  power  of  the  court  to  authorise 
in  certain  cases  the  demand  for  fees. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 
Mulvany  (G  F)  Thoughts  and  facts  con- 
cerning the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,  and 
the  schools  of  design. 

8o.  Dubl.  and  Lond.  1847 
Mulvany  (T  J)  Life  of  J.  Gandon ; with 
original  notices  of  contemporary 
artists  and  fragments  of  essays,  col- 
lected by  his  son,  J.  Gandon ; pre- 
pared for  publication  by  T.  J.  M. 

8o.  Lublin  1846 

Munich 

Decoration  of  some  buildings  at ; by  J.  G. 

Crace.  SP.  1851 

see  Klenze  (L  von). 

Mural  Paintings 
see  Fresco  see  Painting. 

Murchison  (Sir  R I)  Address  delivered  at 
the  Southampton  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science.  So.  Lond.  1S46 


Murphy  (J; 

Travels  in  Portugal,  through  the  provinces 
of  Entro  Douro  e Minho,  Ikira 
Estremadura  and  Alantcjo. 

4o.  Lond.  1705 

i Ians,  etc.  of  the  church  of  Bataiha.  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Portu- 
gal ; the  history  and  description  by 
L.  de  Sousa,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  1 S36 

Murray  (J)  Modern  architecture  ; 

siastical,  civil,  and  domestic.  Illus- 
trated  by  views  and  plans  of  Gothic 
and  Classic  buildings  erected  since 
1850.  I art  i.  | ( 

Murray  (W)  Particulars  of  the  ditto 
lunatic  asylum  established  in  Ireland. 

SP.  14  Dec.  Iv35 


Museum 

Cabinet  de  Ste.  Genevieve,  bv  C du 

Molinet.  j 790 

D’histoire  naturelle,  by  C.  Rohault  de 

Eleury.  ispj 

Kaiserliche  museum  in  St.  Petersburg,  bv 

L.  von  Klenze.  i>5< 

Libraries  and  picture  galleries,  by  J W. 

and  W.  Papworth.  ] 

Of  casts,  by  C.  H.  Wilson.  SP.  1 si  ' 

Of  classical  antiquities : being  a scries  of 

essays  on  ancient  art,  by  E.  Falkener  1 ''U » 
Of  natural  history,  by  R.  Owen.  ]s62 

Sir  J.  Soane’s;  by  J.  Britton.  1^7 

by  Sir  J.  Soane.  Is35 


see  Paris. 

Museum  (British)  see  London. 

Museum  Blatter  fiir  Bildende  Kunst  Nos. 
xxxvii,  xxxviii,  xxxix,  xliii,  xliv.  Con- 
taining the  translation  of  “ Ques- 
tions,” published  by  I.B  A. 

4o.  Berlin  1 ^5 

Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London 

Memoirs.  Vol.  i.  80.  Lond.  Is4u 

Vol.  ii,  parts  i and  ii. 

80.  Lond.  I'' Is 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology  and  Geolo- 
gical Survey  Records  of  the  school 
of  mines  and  of  science  applied  to 
the  arts.  Vol.  i,  part  i.  Lectures 
for  the  session  1 So  1-52.  So.  Le  1 1".>2 

Muzio  (ML)  Guide  des  etrangers,  by  P. 

Sarnelli  and  M.  L.  Muzio.  1700 

Mylne  (J)  see  Milne  (J). 

Mylne  (R  W)  Sections  of  the  London 

strata,  by  G.  Rennie.  4o.  Lond.  1 "5i  1 
Mylne  (R  W and  W C)  and  Simpson  (J) 

Supply  of  water  from  artesian  well? 
in  the  Londou  basin  : with  an  account 
of  the  sinking  of  the  well  at  the 
reservoir  of  the  New  River  company, 
in  the  Hampstead  road. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond  1840 
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Mythology 

by  A.  L.  Millin.  1836 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman ; by  W. 

Smith.  1850 


N. 

N (E  J Bj  see  Nicholson  (H  J B). 

N (T)  Philomath,  see  Neve  (T). 

Napione  (G  G)  Monumenti  dell’  archi- 

tettura  antica.  3 vols.  8o.  Pisa  1820 

Naples 

Pavements  called  “lastico,”  by  ...  Cap- 

pitato.  MS.  SP.  1842 

Views  of ; by  W.  Gail.  1829 

Journey  to  ; by  II.  Sass.  1818 

Naples 

Accademici  Ercolanesi 
Antichita  di  Ercolano : Le  pitture  anti- 
che,  1757,  1760,  1762,  1765,  1779; 

De’  bronzi,  busti,  1767 ; Statue, 

1771 ; Lucerne  ed  i candelabri,  1792  ; 
Catalogo  degli  antichi  monumenti, 

1755.  9 vols.  fo.  Napoli  1755-92 

Napoleon  I 

Medals,  bv  E.  Edwards.  1837 

Necessity  de  mettre  au  concours  le  monu- 
ment de  Napoleon. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1840 

Description  of  tomb,  pamph.  8o.  Paris 

Nardini  (F)  Eoma  antica.  2nd  edit. 

4o.  Poma  1704 

Nash  (D  W)  Antiquity  of  the  Egyptian 

calender.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Nash  (E)  Account  of  memorial;  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s church,  Sydenham. 

4o.  Lond.  1858 

Nash  (F)  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York;  see 

Wellbeloved  (C).  1829 

Nash  (John)  see  London  Improvements.  1829 
Nash  (Joseph)  Architecture  of  the  middle 

ng» fo.  Lond.  1838 
National  Architecture  by  T.  Harris.  1860 

National  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
Social  Science  History  and  objects 
of;  by  W.  Hastings.  8o.  Lond.  1862 
National  Defences  by  G.  O.  Bidder,  Jun.  1861 
National  Gallery  see  London. 

National  Monuments  and  Works  of  Art 
Report  from  the  select  committee. 

fo.  Lond.  1841 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

Catalogue  of  the  pictures.  8o.  Lond.  1859 
National  Style  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
Foreign  office  ; remarks  on.  Anon- 
ymous. pamph.  So.  Lond.  1860 


Natural  History 

Museum  of ; B.  Owen.  1862 

Of  the  world,  of  C.  Plinius,  by  P.  Holland.  1634 
Natural  Philosophy 

by  N.  Arnott.  1833 

Introduction  to  the  study  of ; by  C.  Tom- 
linson. 1859 

by  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 

Knowledge.  1829 


Nava  (Count  A)  Eelazione  dei  ristauri 
intrapresi  alia  gran  Guglia  del  duomo 
di  Milano.  4o.  Milano  1845 

Neale  (J  M)  Introduction  to  “ Symbolism 

of  churches,”  by  W.  Durandus.  1843 
Neale  (J  P)  and  Brayley  (E  W)  History 
and  antiquities  of  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster  : includ- 
ing notices  and  biographical  memoirs 
of  the  abbots  and  deans  of  that 
foundation.  2 vols.  io.Lond.  1818-23 

Negative  Sign  by  H.  B.  Browning.  1852 

Nelson  (C  C) 

Description  of  the  antiquities  of  Pola,  in 
Istria ; illustrated  by  original  draw- 
ings, made  1844  and  1850,  by  A. 
Glennie.  . SP.  7 Apl.  1851 

W.  Salzenberg’s  “ Early  Christian  monu- 
ments of  Constantinople  from  Vth 
to  XHth  century.”  SP.  5 Eeb.  1855 

Leo  von  Klenze ; necrology.  SP.  14  Mar.  1864 
Nelson  Memorial 

Selection  of  design  for ; by  W.  Behnes.  1839 

by  J.  Goldicutt.  1841 

Letter  on  the ; by  A.  B.  Granville.  1839 

Description  of  design  for ; by  “ M.  M.”  1839 

by  “ Utinam.”  1839 

Eeturn  of  the  arrangements  for  erecting ; 
and  plan  approved  for  Trafalgar 
square.  fo.  Lond.  1840 

Nene  Valley  Drainage  of;  by  C.  H. 

Hartshorne,  and  others.  1848 

Nepveu  (C  F) 

Memoir  of ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1862 
Necrologie,  by  H.  Lambert.  1862 

Netherway  (R)  Suggestions  for  improving 
the  sanatory  state  of  London  and  its 
environs.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Neurohr  (J  M)  Monument  in  Igel,  by  C. 

Hawich  and  J.  M.  Neurohr.  1826 

Neuville  Chapelle  du  chateau;  by  A.  L. 

Lusson.  1839 

Neve  (R)  City  and  country  purchaser  and 
builder’s  dictionary : or,  the  compleat 
builder's  guide.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1726 
Neve  (T)  City  and  countrey  purchaser  and 
builder’s  dictionary : or,  the  compleat 
builder’s  guide.  1st  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1703 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Northumberland 

Guide  to  the  castle,  by  J.  C.  Bruce.  1847 

Church  of  All  Saints,  by  T.  Sopwith.  1826 
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Newhaven  Connecticut.  Catalogus  senatus 
academici  in  collegio  Yalensi. 

pamph.  80.  Novi  Portus  184?1 
Newington  St.  Mary’s  church,  and  two 
new  churches.  Competition  pro- 
spectuses. pamphs.  fo.  Lond. 

Newland  Gloucestershire ; remarks  on 

church  at ; by  W.  White.  SP.  1863 

Newlands.  (J) 

Report  to  the  health  committee  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool,  on  the  sewer- 
age and  other  works  under  the 

sanitory  act.  80.  Lpool.  1848 

- — ~ — 80.  Lpool.  1851 

Carpenters’  and  joiners’  assistant ; being 
a comprehensive  treatise  on  the  selec- 
tion, preparation,  and  strength  of 
materials,  and  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  framing,  etc.  2 vols. 

4o.  Lond.  1860 

New  Lymington  Somersetshire.  Records 

of  the  corporation,  by  C.  St.  Barbe.  [1861] 

New  Mexico 

Real  Academia  de  San  Carlos  de  Espaha 

Estatutos.  fo.  NuevaMex.VJS5 

New  Ross  Ireland.  N orman-Erench  poem 
on  building  the  walls  in  1265,  by  Sir 
E.  Madden.  Erom  the  Archseologia, 
xxii.  1829 

Newstead  Abbey  Nottinghamshire.  Ac- 
count of;  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew  and 

A.  Ashpitel.  pamph.  8o. 

Newton  (C)  Remarks  on  the  art  of  the 
marbles  from  Halicarnassus. 

SP.  16  Nov.  1846 

Newton  (C  T)  and  Pullan  (R  P)  Dis- 
coveries at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus, 
and  Branchidae.  Text  vol.  ii,  parts  i 
and  ii,  4o. ; plates,  vol.  i. 

fo.  Lond.  1862-63 

Newton  (Sir  I)  Opticks ; or,  a treatise  of 
the  reflexions,  refractions,  inflexions, 
and  colours  of  light,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1704 
Newton  (W)  Letters  and  suggestions  upon 
the  amendment  of  the  law  relative  to 
patents  for  inventions.  Erom  the 
London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
etc.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

Newton  (W)  see  Vitruvius.  1791 

Newton  (W  E)  Specification  of  manufac- 
tures of  lime,  cement,  and  artificial 
stone.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1856 

New  York 

Greenwood  cemetery.  Exposition  of  the 

plan  and  objects.  8o.  1839 

House  of  detention ; description  of;  by  J. 

Haviland.  MS.  SP.  1846 

Williams’  annual  register.  8o.  N.York  1835 
see  Houses.  1836 
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New  York —continued. 

American  Institute  Journal  A monthlr 
publication  devoted  to  the  interest* 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  arts,  etc. ; edited  by  a 
committee.  Vol.  i.  8o.  N.  York  1 83C 

Apollo  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Transactions. 

8o.  N.  York  1842 

National  Academy  of  Design 
Catalogue  of  the  17th  annual  exhibition. 

8o.  N.  York  1842 

Central  Park  Board  of  Commissioners 

Third  annual  report.  8o.  N.  York 

Eifth  report.  8o.  N.York  1862 

Niagara 

Falls,  by  A.  Blouet.  1838 

Suspension  bridge,  bv  P.  W.  Barlow.  I860 
Nibby  (A) 

Foro  Romano  ; della  via  sacra  ; dell’  anfi- 
teatro  Flavio,  e de’  luoghi  adjacenti. 

8o.  Roma  1819 

Viaggio  antiquario  ne’  contorni  di  Roma. 

2 vols.  8o.  Roma  1819 

Mura  di  Roma,  disegnate  da  Sir  W.  Gell 

8o.  Roma  1 S20-2 1 

Niccollini  (A)  Tavola  metrica-cronologica 
delle  varie  altezze  tracciate  dnlla 
superficie  del  mare,  fra  la  costa  di 
Amalfi  ed  il  promontorio  di  Gaeta, 
nel  corso  di  Diciannove  secoli. 

pamph.  4o.  Naples  1839 

Nicholl  (S  J) 

Species  and  qualities  of  slates.  Prize 

essay.  MS.  SP.  21  Feb.  Is4'» 

Model  cottage.  4o.  Lond.  1 ^4^ 

History  and  manufacture  of  brick.  Prize 

essay.  MS  1845 

Notes  of  papers  read  at  the  ordinary 
general  meetings  of  the  R.I.B.A 
during  the  session,  1S45-46.  Prize 
essay.  MS.  1846 

Nichols  (J  G) 

Examples  of  encaustic  tiles.  Nos.  i,  iii 

and  iv.  4o.2ioMU84S46 

Catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Stationers 

hall.  pamph.  So.  Lond.  1863 

Memoir  of  J.  Gwilt.  From  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1863 

Memoir  of  H.  Smith,  “Surrey  Benefactor  .” 

From  ditto.  pamph.  So.  Lond  1863 

see  The  Topographer  and  Genealogist.  1*43 
Nicholson  (H  J B ) 

Abbey  of  St.  Alban  ; some  extracts  fror 
its  early  history,  and  a description 
of  its  conventual  church. 

So.  Lond.  and  Si.  Alban  1S51 

New  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1856 

N 
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Nicholson  (P) 

Principles  of  architecture : containing  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  art,  in 
geometry,  arithmetic  and  mensura- 
tion, etc.  3 vols.  8o.Lowc?.1795-98 

Builder  and  workman’s  new  director, 
comprehending  definitions  and  des- 
criptions of  the  component  parts  of 
buildings,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1824 

Report  of  a public  meeting  held  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a general  subscription  for 
P.  Nicholson.  pamph.  8o.  Newcastle  1834 
Gothic  architecture,  by  W.  B.  Clarke; 
from  “ Masonry”  etc.,  by  P.  Nichol- 
son. 4o.  

Architectural  and  engineering  dictionary. 

2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1835 

Nicholson  (W  A)  Report  on  the  construc- 

tion of  the  “ stone-beam  ” between 
the  west  towers  of  Lincoln  cathedral. 

With  some  observations  thereon  by 
J.  B.  Papworth,  and  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
reply.  SP.  8 Eeb.  1841 

Nicolas  (N  H)  Notitia  historica;  con- 
taining tables,  calendars,  and  miscel- 
laneous information  for  the  use  of 
historians,  antiquarians,  and  the  legal 
profession.  8o.  Lond.  1824 

Nilotic  Discovery  Summary  of  recent ; by 

C.  T.  Beke.  1851 

Nimeguen  Chateau  de ; by  A.  Oltmans.  1847 
Nineveh 

Architecture  of ; by  J.  Fergusson.  1851 

Further  discoveries,  by  A.  H.  Layard. 

MS.  1847 

Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  A.  H. 

Layard.  ‘ ‘ 1852 

Vnd  its  palaces,  by  J.  Bonomi.  1853;  1857 
Sculptures,  by  S.  Smirke.  MS.  1847 

brought  to  Paris,  by  Girault 

ingey.  SP.  1847 

Nisines 

by  C.  Clensseau  and  J.  G.  Legraud.  1778 
Antiquites  tie  la  ville ; by  L.  Menard.  1820 
Noble  (J)  Notes  from  publications  on 

buildings  at  Agra.  SP.  UMay  1846 

NoelfJ  de)  ( athcdrale  de  Cologne.  Descrip- 
tion arclieologico  historiquo  de  cette 
•glise  mctropolitaine ; traduite  de 
1’ A demand  par  N.  B.  Sautelet. 

12o.  Cologne  1835 

Non-Exhibitor  I low’  to  double  the  value  of 
the  great  exhibition  to  exhibitors 
and  the  world.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 
Norfolk  Antiquities  of;  by  J.  S.  Cot- 

1SIS 

Norman  Architecture 

Remark-  on:  by  H.  G.  Knight.  1836 

Norman*  in  Sicily,  by  II.  G.  Knight.  1838 


Normand  (C  H)  Epures  d’escaliers  en 
pierre,  by  Goguet  pere  and  Normand 
fils  aine.  1838 

Normand  (L  M) 

Monumens  funeraires  choisis  dans  les 
cimetieres  de  Paris  et  des  principales 
villes  de  France.  fo.  Paris  1832 

Arc  de  triomphe  des  Tuileries  erige  en 
1806,  d’apres  les  dessins  et  sous  la 
direction  de  C.  Percier  et  P.  F.  L. 
Fontaine.  Text  explicatif  par  ... 

Bres.  fo.  Paris  [1830] 

Paris  moderne,  ou  choix  de  maisons  con- 
struites  dans  les  nouveaux  quartiers 
de  la  capitale  et  dans  ses  environs. 

2 parts.  4iO. Liege  1843-46 

Normandy 

Ancient  architectural  remains  in  lower; 

by  G.  Godwin,  Jun.  

Antiquities  of ; by  J.  S.  Cotman  and  D. 

Turner.  1822 

by  A.  Pugin  and  J. 

Le  Keux.  1828 

Architectural  tour  in ; by  H.  G.  Knight.  1836 
Norris  (C)  Tenby ; including  many  ancient 
edifices  which  have  been  destroyed, 
and  intending  to  illustrate  the  most 
striking  particularities  in  early 
Flemish  architecture.  4o.  Lond.  1812 
Northampton 

Annals  of  archdeaconry  of;  by  J.  H. 

Parker.  1849 

see  Architectural  Societies,  etc. 

Northampton  (Marquis  of) 

Letter  addressed  to  the  fellows  of  the 

Royal  Society.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1841 
Address  read  at  the  anniversary  meeting 

of  the  Royal  Society.  1846 

Northern  Architectural  Association 
Proceedings  for  1860-61. 

pamph.  8o.  Ncastle.  1861 

1861-62. 

pamph.  8o.  Ncastle.  1863 
Northleach  Report  of  the  commissioners 

on  fall  of  prison.  1845 

Norton  Hall  Northampton.  Catalogue  of 

pictures  in  possession  of  B.  Botfield.  1848 
Norwegian  Antiquities  see  Christiania. 

Norwich 

Cathedral,  by  J.  Britton.  1816 ; 1817 

Curvature  of  the  ribs  of  the 

cloisters,  by  R.  Willis.  SP.  1842 

Proceedings  at ; see  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute. 1847 

Notation  Architectural ; by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. MS.  SP.  1837 

Notes  and  Queries  A medium  of  inter- 
communication for  literary  men,  etc. 

Third  series.  Vols.  ii,  iii,  iv,  v. 

4o . Lowe?. 1862-64 
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Nubia  etc 
by  H.  Horeau. 

by  D.  Roberts  and  W.  Brockedon. 
Nuisances  and  Dilapidations  by  D Gib- 
bons. 

Nuremberg 


1841 

1847 

1838 


Chorlein  au  Niirnberg,  by  F.  Mayer.  

Eine  Woche  in  Niirnberg,  by  C.  Main- 

berger.  1837 

Nystrom  (J  f)  New  system  of  arithmetic, 
weight,  measures  and  coins,  proposed 
to  be  called  the  Tonal  system,  with 
sixteen  to  the  base.  8o.  Phil.  1862 


o. 

Oakham  Rutlandshire.  Hall  at;  by  J. 

Clayton.  MS.  SP.  1847 

Oakley  (W)  Memorandum  of  accommo- 
dation at  a shire  hall  or  county 
court,  for  holding  assizes  and  sessions. 

MS.  SP.  

Obelisk 

Egyptian ; in  Rome,  and  monoliths,  etc., 

by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1858 

Entasis ; application  of ; by  J.  Bell.  SP.  1858 
(Reprinted  by  W.  Tite.)  1862 

Luxor;  by  G.  Godwin.  1836 

Dilapidated  state  of,  etc. ; by 

J.  I.  Hittorff.  MS.  SP.  1837 

Scaffolding  for  raising;  by  P. 

Journet.  MS.  SP.  1838 

Pyramidions  en  bronze  d’ore,  by  J.  I. 

Hittorff.  1836 

Of  the  Vatican,  by  D.  Fontana.  1743 

Ober-Bau  Deputation  see  Berlin. 

Oblique  Bridges 

by  G.  W.  Buck.  1S39 

Oblique  arches,  by  P.  F.  Robinson. 

SP.  1836 

Skew  arches,  by  C.  Fox.  SP.  1836 

Observatories  Construction  of ; by  A. 

Poynter.  SP.  1841 

Oesterreichisch  Kaiserliche  Akademie  der 
Bildenden  Kiinste  see  Vienna. 

Oeynhausen  Baths  at;  in  Bauwerke,  by 

C.  Busse.  [1858] 

Office  of  Works  etc.  London  Report  from 

the  select  committee.  fo.  182S 

Oldfield  (E)  Catalogue  of  select  examples  of 
ivory  carvings  from  the  Ilnd  to  the 
XVIth  century,  preserved  in  various 
public  and  private  collections  in 
England  and  other  countries.  For 
the  Arundel  Society. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1S56 


Oldham  Lancashire,  lieport  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  fall  of  the  cotton 
mill.  / 

Oliphant  (F  Wj  Pica  for  painted  y.  - ■ 
being  an  enquiry  into  its  nature, 
character  and  objects,  and  its  claim* 
as  an  art.  12  - / 

Oltmans  (Aj  Chapelle  Carlo. 

la  chapelle  Romane,  restes  du  chateau 
de  Nim&gue.  fo.  Am*.  1847 

Olympia  by  J.  S.  Stanhope. 

Operatives  in  the  building  trades ; laws  y 


Optics  etc. 

by  Sir  I.  Newton.  1 701 

by  T.  Lachez. 

Orange 

Arc  et  des  theatres,  by  A.  Caristie  1*39 

Monumens  antiques,  by  A . Car 
Orchestra  Plans  and  dimensions  of  t!.< 

principal;  see  Crystal  Palace.  1*59 

Orders  of  Architecture 

by  J.  Wood.  1750 

bv  P.  Nicholson.  1795-98 

Of  the  Greeks,  by  J.  M.  Mauch. 
by  the  Romans  and  Mo- 
derns, adaptation;  by  J.  W.  Pap- 
worth.  MS.  1847 

by  J.  Bell.  MS  1*17 


Of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  from 
Lepsius,  by  J.  W.  Pap  worth 

MS.  SP.  1840 


Orefici  (0  B)  Stritture  inedite  di : by  A 

Magrini.  Is47 

Orense  in  Galicia  Excursion  in;  by  G R 

Burnell.  SP.  1852 

Organ  Designs  for;  by  T.  Faulkner.  1*1* 

Origin 

Of  architecture,  progress  and  decay,  by 

L.  Vendramini.  1837 

Of  building,  by  J.  Wood.  1741 

Orme  (P.  de  1’) 

Le  premier  tome  de  l'architecture. 


fo  Paris  156S 


Eloge  de  ; by  L.  Flacheron. 

Ornament 
by  R.  Ackermann. 
by  G.  P.  Campana. 
by  F.  Eisenlohr. 
by  0.  Jones, 
by  L.  Gruner. 
by  M.  A.  Pergolesi. 
by  C.  J.  Richardson 
by  J.  P-  Seddon. 
bv  H.  Shaw, 
by  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

Assvriau  sculptures,  by  8 Smirko 
Byzantine  and  Gothic,  by  C Heidef  tf.  I'' 
Ciassischen  Epochen.  by  W.  Zahn 
Composition  of;  by  0 Jones.  ST 


SP 


1814 

1919 

1842 

1860 

1*56 

1848 

77-85 

48-52 

1852 

1842 

851-2 

1850 

39-40 

1831 

1856 
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Ornament — continued. 

Ecclesiastical ; glossary  of,  by  A.  W. 

Pugin.  1846 

Gothic ; etc. ; in  “ Le  moyen  age,”  by  D. 

Ramee  and  N.  M.  J.  Chapuy.  1843-7 

Grecian  and  Roman, by  C.  H.Tatham.  1810;  1826 
Italian  ; by  G.  Borsato.  1831 

by  J.  W.  and  W.  Papworth.  1844 

Metallic;  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1852 

Rennaissance  and  Italian ; by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1856 
Tradesman’s  book  of  designs,  by  S.  Leith.  1847 
Vatican ; selection  from ; by  G.  Wight- 

wick.  1837 

Vorbilder  fur  fabrikanten  und  hand- 

werker  ; see  Berlin.  1821-37 

Vorlegeblatter  fiir  baumeister.  1844 

York  cathedral,  by  J.  Halfpenny.  1795 

Orosius  (P)  Opus  historic.  8o.  Paris  1517 

Orsini  (B)  see  Vitruvius.  1802 

Ortiz  y Sanz  (J)  see  Vitruvius.  1787 

Otte  (H)  Ilandbuch  der  kirchlichen  kunst 
archa?ologie  des  Deutschen  Mittel 
Alters.  8o.  Beipz.  1854 

Ottmer  (C  T) 

Architektonische  Mittheilungen. 

1.  Abth:  Kdnigstadtsche  schaus- 
pielhau8  zu  Berlin,  etc.  fo.  Brums.  1830 


2.  Abth : Gothischen  style  neu 
erbaute  theater  im  Herzoglichen 
schlosse  zu  Wolfenbiittel,  und  ver- 
schiedene  eutwiirfe  zu  einem  land- 
hause  in  demselben  style,  etc. 

fo.  Brums.  1838 

Owen  (J)  Report  on  experiments  on  iron ; 


see  Stirling  (M).  1847 

Owen  (R)  National  museum  of  natural 

history.  8o.  Bond.  1862 

Owen  (T)  Agriculture;  translated  from 

M.  T.  Varro.  1800 

Oxford 

< ’athedral  church,  by  J.  Britton.  1821 

Oxonia  lllustrata,  by  D.  Loggan.  1675 

Radolitli'  library,  by  J.  Gibbs.  1747 


Catalogue  of  the  works 

in  medicine  and  natural  history. 

So.  Oxford  1835 

St.  Bartholomew  chapel,  near;  by  J. 

Cranstoun.  1844 

St.  Giles’  church,  by  J.  P.  Harrison.  1842 

University  ; history,  etc. ; by  A.  a Wood. 

1786-96 

Oxford  Architectural  Society 
Rules  ; list  of  members ; catalogue  of 
books,  etc. ; and  proceedings  for  the 

years  1840-41-42  and  43.  8o.  Oxford 

Memoirs  of  Gothic  churches.  Great 
Hnseley  church,  Oxfordshire. 

So.  Oxford  1840 

Fothoringay  church, 

Northamptonshire.  8o.  Oxford  1841 


Oxford  Architectural  Society — continued. 
Stanton  Harcourt  church,  Oxfordshire, 

by  J.  M.  Derick.  fo.  Oxford  1841 

St.  Giles’  church,  Oxford,  by  J.  P.  Harri- 
son. fo.  Oxford  1842 

St.  Peter’s  church,  Wilcote,  Oxfordshire, 

by  J.  C.  Buckler.  fo.  Oxford  1844 

St.  John  Baptist  church,  Shottesbroke, 
Berkshire,  by  W.  Butterfield. 

fo.  Oxford  1844 

Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  Oxford, 

by  J.  Cranstoun.  fo.  Oxford  1844 

Abbey  church  at  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire, 

by  H.  Addington.  8o.  Oxford  1845 

Guide  to  the  architectural  antiquities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 

Part  1.  Deanery  of  Bicester. 

8o.  Oxford  1842 

Part  2.  Deanery  of  Woodstock. 

8o.  Oxford  1844 

Part  3.  Deanery  of  Cuddesden, 

Ride  1.  8o.  Oxford  1845 

Part  4.  Deanery  of  Cuddesden, 

Rides  2 and  3.  8o.  Oxford  1846 

Remarks  on  the  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  applied  to  ordinary 
parish  churches,  by  J.  L.  Petit. 

8o.  Oxford  1846 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society 

Proceedings.  New  series.  Nos.  i to  ix. 

8o.  Oxford  1860-63 
Oxford  Chronological  Tables,  fo.  Oxford  1835-40 
Oxfordshire 

Antiquities  of ; by  J.  Skelton.  1823 

see  Ecclesiastical  etc.  Topography  of 
England. 


P. 


P (S)  see  Primatt  (S). 

Padredio  (C)  Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  Vaticano. 

fo.  Roma  1673 


Paestum 

by  T.  Major.  1768 

by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  

Double  entrance  gate  at ; by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1839 

Pain  (W  and  J)  British  Palladio,  fo.  Bond.  1786 
Paine  (J)  Plans,  etc.  of  the  Mansion  house, 

Doncaster.  fo.  Bond.  1751 

Painters 

Entretiens,  etc.,  by  A.  Felibien.  1725 

Rudiments  of  the  painter’s  art,  by  G.  Field.  1858 
Dictionary  of  painters  and  engravers,  by 
M.  Bryan. 


1816 
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Painting 

Principes  de ; by  A.  Pelibien.  1676 

Lectures  on ; by  H.  Fuseli.  1801 

On  stucco,  by  J.  White.  SP.  1842 

Treatise  on ; by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  1796 

Ancient ; in  England,  by  J.  Carter.  1780 


House  painting,  etc.,  by  W.  Papworth. 

SP.  1858 

Memoire  sur  les  fraudes 

qui  ont  lieu  dans  I’entreprise  de 
peinture.  pampb.  80.  Paris 

—  Eecherches  concernant 

l’influence  qui  peut  avoir  l’essence  de 
terebenthine  sur  la  sante  des  ouvriers 
peintres  en  batimens. 

pamph.  80.  Paris  1861 
Modem  G-erman.  From  the  Quarterly 

Eeview.  1845 

Mural ; by  E.  I’Anson.  SP.  1847 

—  by  T.  Purdie.  SP.  1863 

—  by  E.  L.  Cutts.  SP.  1864 

Origine  de  la  peinture  et  les  plus  excel- 

lens  peintres  de  l’antiquite,  etc. 

4o.  Paris  1660 
Philosophy  of ; by  H.  Twining.  1849 

Eevival  of  pictorial  decoration  in  England, 

by  A.  Hervieu.  1856 

Versailles,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  etc. ; 

see  Eecueil  d’Estampes.  fo. 

Painting  and  Sculpture 
History  of ; by  T.  Hickey.  1788 

—  by  Seroux  d’Agincourt.  1847 

Palaces 

Of  France ; see  Eecueil  d’Estampes  Vol. 
xviii,  etc. 

Moderne,  by  C.  Percier  and  P.  F.  L. 

Fontaine.  1830 

Eesidences  de  souverains,  etc.,  by  C. 

Percier  and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1833 

Palestine  Jewish  and  Eoman  architecture 

in ; by  E.  Pierotti.  SP.  1862 

Palestrina 

Prsenestes  antiquse,  by  I.  M.  Suaresius.  

Ancient  and  Modern,  by  J.  W.  Papworth. 

SP.  1848 

Paley  (F  A) 

Manual  of  Gothic  mouldings.  80.  Lend.  1845 
Manual  of  Gothic  architecture.  12o.  Lond.  1846 
Palladian  School  of  Architecture  by  W. 

Papworth.  MS.  SP.  1851 

Palladio  (A) 

Quatro  libri  dell’  architettura.  With  auto- 
graph of  Earl  Burlington,  fo.  Venetia  1570 

Eeprint.  fo.  Venetia  1570 

fo.  Venetia  1601 

Commentari  di  C.  G.  Cesare,  con  le  figure 
in  rame  degli  allogiamenti  de’  fatti 
d’arme,  etc.  4o.  Poma  1618 

Architecture  de ; devisee  en  quatre  livres, 

by  J.  Leoni.  2 vols.  fo.  a la  Haye  1726 


Palladio  (A) — continued. 

First  book  of  architecture,  translated  into 

English  by  G.  Kichards.  4o.  Lond.  1733 
Teatro  in  Vicenza,  by  G.  Montenari.  1733 

by  A.  Magrini.  1847 

Architecture  in  four  books,  etc.,  by  E. 

IIoppus.  fo.  Lond.  1 780 

by  E.  Hoppus. 

fo.  Lond.  1736 
Baths  of  the  Eomans,  by  C.  Cameron.  1775 
Thermes  des  Eomains,  avec  quelques  ob- 
servations par  0.  B.  Scamozzi.  1785 

Batimens  et  desseins  de ; by  0.  B.  Sca- 
mozzi. 4 vols.  fo.  Vicf'iiz't  1786 

Fabbriche  ed  i disegni  di ; 0.  B.  Scamozzi, 

etc.  4 vols.  4o.  Vtoemrn  1796 

e le  terme ; by  B.  Scamozzi  and 

C.  Foppini.  Parti.  fo.  Genova  1842 

Memorie,  by  A.  Magrini.  IS  16 

Notizie  di;  in  lettera  d’appendici,  etc.,  by 

F.  Scolari.  1837-3*' 

Description  of  a collection  of  architectural 
drawings  at  Chiswick  ; by  A.  Poynter 
and  T.  L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1846 
Palmyra 

by  S.  S.  Witte.  1792 

by  E.  Wood.  1753 

Pambour  (F  M de)  see  Guyonneau. 

Panorama  Eotonde  des ; a Paris,  by  J.  I 

Hittorff.  1 842 

Paoli  (P  A)  Antichita  di  Pozzuoli,  Cuma. 
e Baja.  (Italian  and  Latin  text). 

fo.[  Venetia' 176* 

Paper  Hangings  History  and  manufacture 

of;  by  J.  G.  Crace.  MS.  SP.  1889 
Papier  Mache 

Ornaments,  by  C.  F.  Bielefeld.  1836 

by  Jackson  and  Sons.  1836  ; 1849 

Papworth  (J  B) 

Causes  of  dry-rot  in  buildings. 

4o.  Lond.  1803 

Hints  on  ornamental  gardening : consist- 
ing of  a series  of  designs  for  garden 
buildings,  useful  and  decorative 
gates,  fences,  railings,  etc. ; accom- 
panied by  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  theory  of  rural  improve- 
ments, etc.  4o.  Lond.  1823 

Civil  architecture,  by  Sir  W.  Chambers.  1>26 
Eural  residences : consisting  of  a series 
of  designs  for  cottages,  decorated 
cottages,  small  villas,  and  other  orna- 
mental buildings;  accompanied  by 
hints  on  situation,  etc. ; with  ob- 
servations on  landscape  gardening. 

2nd  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1832 

Benefits  resulting  to  the  manufactures  of 
a country  from  a well  directed  culti- 
vation of  architecture,  and  of  the  art 
of  ornamental  design.  SP.  27  July  1835 
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Papworth  (J  B) — continued. 

Suggestion  referring  to  the  stone  beam 

at  Lincoln  cathedral.  SP.  1841 

Explanation  of  the  method  adopted  in 
1829  to  confine  the  lateral  walls  of 
Clapham  church.  SP.  6 Feb.  1843 

Papworth  (J  W) 

Memoir  of  Crosby  Place,  in  illustration 
of  a series  of  drawings.  Prize  essay. 

MS.  1841 

.Are  synchronism  and  uniformity  of 
style,  essential  to  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  architecture  ? Prize  essay. 

MS.  1842 

Adaptation  and  modification  of  the  orders 
of  the  Greeks  by  the  Eomans  and 
moderns.  Prize  essay.  MS.  1847 

SP.  22  Feb.  1847 

.Votes  in  illustration  of  some  drawings  of 
Pneneste,  ancient  and  modern. 

SP.  15  May  1848 

Features  of  the  connection  between  the 
architecture  and  chronology  of  Egypt; 
with  an  account  of  the  work  by  J.  B. 
Lesueur,  being  his  essay  “ On  the 
chronology  of  Egypt  illustrated  by 
its  monuments.” 

SP.  30  Apl.  and  21  May  1849 
Translation  of  the  observations  of  Lepsius 
on  the  relation  of  the  later  Egyptian 
orders  to  the  Greek  column. 

MS.  SP.  21  May  1849 
Considerations  upon  some  of  the  produc- 
tions connected  with  architecture  in 
the  exhibition  of  1851. 

SP.  17  Nov.  and  15  Dec.  1851 
Votes  for  the  proofs  that  the  mediaeval 
architects  depended  upon  geometric 
combinations ; being  extracts  from 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  Works 
for  Milan  cathedral,  by  G.  Giulini. 

MS.  1854 

Considerations  upon  some  of  the  objects 
connected  with  architecture,  in  the 
Exposition  des  produits  d’industrie, 
at  Paris.  1S55.  SP.  5 Nov.  1855 

Abridgement  of  A.  Lance’s  essay,  entitled 
“ A diploma  in  architecture,”  with 
remarks  and  suggestions. 

SP.  19  Nov.  and  3 Dec.  1855 
Beauty  in  architecture  and  its  alliance 

with  the  past.  SP.  28  Feb.  1857 

An  aesthetic  principle  in  decoration. 

SP.  2Junol8G2 

Papworth  (J  W and  W) 

Specimens  of  decoration  in  the  Italian 
style,  selected  from  tho  designs  of 
BntTaello  in  the  Vatican  at  Home. 

fo.  Lond.  1844 


Papworth  (J  W and  W) — continued. 

Museums,  libraries,  and  picture  galleries, 
public  and  private ; their  establish- 
ment, formation,  arrangement  and 
architectural  construction.  The  pub- 
lic libraries  act,  1850;  and  remarks 
on  its  adoption  by  mechanics’  and 
other  scientific  institutions. 

4o.  Lond.  1853 

Papworth  (W) 

Peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Palladian 
school  of  architecture.  Prize  essay. 

MS.  1848 

SP.  18  Nov.  1850 

Notes  on  the  causes  of  fires  in  buildings, 
or  Which  is  the  safest  of  the  various 
methods  of  warming  buildings  ? 

12o.  Lond.  1853 

Notes  on  spontaneous  combustion. 

12o.  Lond.  1855 

Attempt  to  determine  the  periods  in 
England,  when  fir,  deal,  and  house 
painting  were  first  introduced  ; with 
remarks  on  the  process  of  the  latter. 

SP.  2 Nov.  1857 

Notes  on  the  assumed  use  of  ches- 
nut  timber  in  old  buildings. 

SP.  14  June  1858 

/Superintendents  of  English  buildings  in 
the  middle  ages ; with  especial  refer- 
ence to  William  of  Wykeham. 

SP.  23  Jan.  1860 

; collections  for  an  historical 

account  of  masons,  their  customs, 
institutions,  etc.  SP.  2 Dec.  1861 

Parallel 

Of  ancient  and  modern  architecture,  by 


J.  Evelyn.  1733 

Des  edifices,  de  tout  genre,  etc.,  by  J.  N.  L. 

Durand  and  J.  G.  Legrand.  1833 

Monumens,  etc.,  by  J.  Gailhabaud.  1850 

Architectural  parallels,  by  E.  Sharpe.  1848 

Pareto  (R)  Biographia  di  G.  Quarenghi. 


pamph.  4o.  Milan  1862 

Paris 

Rapport  au  conseil  municipal  de  la  ville 
de  ; by  le  Comte  de  Rambuteau. 

1834;  1836;  1837 

Description  de;  by  J.  G.  Legrand  and 

C.  P.  Landon.  1808 

Moderne,  by  L.  M.  Normand.  1843-46 

Views  of;  by  ...  Courvoisier.  

see  Recueil  d’Estampes. 

Napoleon  I,  couronnement  de;  by  C. 

Percier  and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1807 

Marriage  du ; by  C.  Percier 

and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1810 

Recent  improvements ; by  E.  I’ Anson.  SP.  1859 
Street  improvements  and  their  cost,  by 

W.Tite.  SP.  1863 
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Paris — continued. 

Memorandum  respecting ; by  T.  L.  Donald- 

^ ®.on-  SP.  1837 

.Bunding  materials  at  Paris ; by  G.  E. 

Burnell.  _ SP.  1849 

Monumens  publics.  Direction  des  bati- 
mens,  etc.  Situation  des  travaux  au 
31  Dec.  1836.  4o.  Paris  1837 

Archways,  ETC. 

Notice  sur  l’arc  de  triomphe  de  l’Etoile. 

Anonymous.  pamph.  8o. - 

Arc  de  triomphe  des  Tuileries,  erige  en 

1806  ; by  L.  M.  Normand.  

Portes  cocheres,  by  J.  C.  Krafft.  1838 

Churches,  etc. 

Abbaye  royale  de  St.  Germain  des  Prez, 

by  J.  Bouillart.  1724 

Chapelle  expiatoire  elevee  a Louis  XYI, 

etc.,  by  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  

La  Sainte  chapelle : stained  glass  in ; by 

A.  Poynter.  SP.  1846 

Notre  Dame,  by  F.  de  Guilhermy  and 

E.  Viollet  le  Due.  1856 

St.  Phillipe  du  Eoule,  by  M.  Chalgrin. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  description  de  cette 
nouvelle  eglise.  Engravings,  from 
“ Journal  Illustration.”  4o.  Paris  1844 
Exhibitions 

Exposition  de  1849,  report  of;  by  M.  D. 

Wyatt.  1849 

Exposition  universelle  de  1855.  Letter 
from  H.  Cole  announcing  the  Impe- 
rial decree.  1853 

Catalogue  of  the  works 

exhibited  in  the  British  section.  In 
French  and  English.  4o.  Lond.  1855 
— Annotated  edit. 

4o.  Lond.  1855 

Objects 

connected  with  architecture,  by  J. 

W.  Papworth.  SP.  1855 

Explication  des  ouvrages 

de  peinture,  sculpture,  etc. 

8o.  Paris  1855 

— Keports.  3 parts.  8o.  1856 

Exposition  universelle  de  1862.  Notices 
sur  les  modeles,  cartes  et  dessins. 

8o.  Paris  1862 

Fountains,  by  ...  de  Moisy  and  A. 

Duval.  1812 

Hospitals 

by  J.  E.  Tenon.  1788 

Hotel  royale  des  Invalides,  by  . . . de  Bou- 

lencourt.  1683 

see  Kecueil  d’Estampes  Vol.  xxi. 

Houses,  etc. 

by  J.  Marot,  (le  grand).  — — 

by  J.  Marot,  (le  petit).  

Plan,  etc.  de  1’Institut  Eoyal  de  France, 

by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  1S37 


Paris — continued. 

Houses,  etc. — continued. 

Choix  de  maisons,  etc.,  and  other  work#, 

by  J.  0.  Krafft.  ] 805  1829  1888 

New’  edit.,  by  F.  Thiol- 

let.  i 

by  J.  C.  Krafft  and  X 

Eansonnette.  

by  F.  Thiollet.  mis 

Architecture  privee  du  XIX*  siecle  sous 
Napoleon  III,  by  C.  Daly. 

British  ambassador’s  residence.  Civil  -er- 

vice  estimates.  fo.  1K5<; 

Chateau  de  Madrid  en  le  bois  de  Bou- 
logne, by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  1 829 

Hotel  de  ville,  by  V.  Calliat  and  Le  Koui 

de  Lincy.  1844-56 

Tribunal  de  Commerce  by  ...  Baillv, 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  8P.  1863 

Markets 

Halle  aux  ble,  coupole  de ; by  J.  Kon- 

delet.  

Halles  centrales,  by  V.  Baltard  and  F 

Callet.  1863 

etc.,  by  H.  Horeau.  1S46 

Monuments 

Colonne  de  29  Juillet  1830,  by  J.  L.  Due 
described  by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer. 

MS.  SP.  *lb41 

Colonne  sur  la  place  Vendome,  by  A. 

Tardieu.  1822 

Statue  on ; by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  BP.  1881 

Monument  Napoleon.  Sur  la  necessity 
de  mettre  au  concours,  le  monument 
de  Napoleon.  Anonymous. 

pamph.  So.  Paris  1S40 

Monument  a elever  a la  gloire  de  la  grande 
arrnee  sur  l’em placement  de  la  Made- 
leine, by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  l^T 

Obelisk  of  Luxor.  On  the  mode  of  re- 
storing the  dilapidated  apex,  by  J.  I. 
Hittorff.  SP 

Eaising  the ; by  G. 

Godwin.  SP. 

Statue  de  Henri  IV:  memoires  histori<j'.n  - 

relatifs  a;  by  C.  J.  Lafolie.  1819 

see  Archways. 

Museums 

Ste.  Genevieve,  by  C.  du  Molinet.  1692 

Musee  Frangais,  by  A.  Lenoir.  ls02 

Musee  des  Thermes  et  de  1’hotel  de 

Cluny ; catalogue.  So.  Paris  1S56 

Musee  Eoyal.  Explication  des  ouvrages 
de  peinture,  sculpture,  architecture, 
gravure  et  lithographie  des  artiste  > 
vivaus,  exposes  le  1 Mars  1S37. 

12o.  Pans  1S37 

Museum  d’histoire  naturelle,  etc.,  by  C. 

Eohault  de  Fleury.  lVv44 
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Paris — continued. 

Museums — continued. 

National  du  Louvre.  Catalogue  des 
planches  gravees  composant  le  fonds 
de  la  calcographie.  4o.  Paris 

Palaces 

Chambre  des  deputes,  by  J.  de  Joly. 

Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. 

Reunion  du  Louvre  avec  les  Tuileries, 
etc.,  by  L.  Baltard. 

by  A.  Bertini. 

by  F.  Brunet  de 

Baines. 

by  L.  Visconti. 

by  J.  Marot,  (le 

grand). 

Luxembourg,  by  A.  de  Gisors. 

Palais  Royal.  Histoire  du;  by  Vatout 
and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine. 

byP.F.L. 

Fontaine. 

Sewers  Statistique  des  egouts,  by  ... 
Emmery. 

Theatres 

Working  drawings  of  the  new  Opera 
house,  now  building  by  C.  Garnier; 
description  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP. 

Panorama  roof ; description,  by  J.  I. 
Hittorff.  MS 


1851 

1840 

1854 

1811 


1835 

1853 


1847 

1830 

1834 

1837 

1864 

1842 


Paris 

Academie  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture 

Conferences  pendant  de  l’annee  1667,  by 

A.  Felibien.  4o.  Paris  1669 

Club  de  l’Union  Polytechnique  Rapport 
sur  la  construction  de  logements 
pour  les  ouvriers,  by  C.  Rohault  de 
Floury.  1848 

Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments 
Collection  de  documents  inedits  sur 

l’histoire  de  France.  4o.PaW$1839-40 
Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques 
Constitution  et  circulaire,  etc.  1838 

Archives.  Part  i-lxxxvii.  {In  progress') . 

fo.  Paris  1855-64 

Institut  Imperial  de  France  (some  time 
Royal) 

Rapport  historique  sur  le  progres  des 
beaux  arts  en  France,  aepuis  1789 
ju.M(|u’  rn  1S09.  4o.  Paris  1810 

.^rVaudoycr  (A  L T)  1837 

Annuaire  pour  1860. 

Annuairo  de  l’lnstitut  des  Provinces  et 

des  oongres  scientifiqucs.  8o.  Paris  1846 
Stance  publique  annuelle  des  cinq  aca- 
demies, du  2 May.  1845 

Chateau  de  Madrid,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  by 

\ L,  T.  Vsndoyer,  1839 


Paris — continued. 

Academie  des  Beaux  Aets 
Programme  pour  le  concours  des  grands 
prix  d’architecture.  La  reproduction 

du  Laurentin.  pamph.  4o.  Paris 

Rapport  sur  la  propriety  litteraire.  

Stance  publique  annuelle.  4o.  Paris  1840 ; 1843 
Rapport  de  P.  Coste,  charge  avec  E. 

Flandin  d’une  mission  scientifique 
en  Perse.  12o.  Paris  1840 

Academie  des  Sciences,  etc. 

Seance  publique  annuelle.  4o.  Paris  1845 

Extrait  des  comptes  rendus  des  seances. 

Tome  xxxiv.  Rapport  sur  les  nou- 
veaux  appareils  de  panification  de  . . . 

Rolland,  boulanger.  8o.  Paris  1863 

Societe  Centrale  des  Arcbitectes 

Rapports,  etc.  8o.  Paris  1841-1849 

Nouveaux  statuts  adoptes  1848.  8o.  Paris  1849 
Rapport  sur  la  proposition  de  ...  Harou- 
Romain  relative  a Passainissement 
des  habitations  insalubres,  by  a Com- 
mission. 8o.  Paris  1850 

Bulletin  pour  1’annee  1851.  8o.  Paris  [1851] 

Manuel  des  lois  du  batiment,  elabore  par 

la  Societe.  8o.  Paris  1863 

Societe  Franqaise  d’Arclieologie  pour  la 
Conservation  des  Monuments  His- 
toriques 

Seances  generales  tenues  a Lille  en  1845. 

8o.  Paris  1846 

Bulletin  monumental.  2d  serie.  Tom.  iv. 

8o.  Paris  1848 

3rd  series.  Tom.x. 

No.  iii-iv.  8o.  Paris  1864 

see  Caumont  (A  de). 

Congres  archeologique  de  France  a 

Mende,  a Valence,  etc.  8o.  Paris  1857 

Seances  generales  tenues  a 

Mende,  a Valence  et  a Grenoble  en 

1857.  8o.  Paris  1858 

qui  sera  ouvert  a Dun- 
kerque. 4o.  Punk.  1860 

a Rheims.  8o.  Paris  1862 

Societe  Libre  des  Beaux  Arts 


Annales  depuis  son  origine,  by 


Vol.  i. 


8o. 

Vol.  ix.  2 parts.  8o. 
Vol.  x.  8o. 

Vol.  xx.  8o. 


Miel. 

Paris  1836 
Paris  1840 
Paris  1841 
Paris  1862 


Vol.  xxi. 


8o.  Paml862-64 


Compte  rendu  des  travaux,  1843-44,  by 
C.  Rohault  de  Fleury. 


De  la  28  seance  annuelle 


[1844] 

1862 


et  publique. 

Revue  des  Beaux  Arts,  etc.  Volumes 
for  1850  to  1864.  {All  imperfect .) 

8o.  Paris 

Rapport  sur  l’exposition  de  Beaux  Arts. 

8o.  Paris  1864 
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Parker  (C) 

Villa  rustica,  selected  from  the  buildings 
and  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
and  Florence,  and  arranged  for  lodges 
and  domestic  dwellings:  with  plans 
and  details.  4o.  Lond.  1832 

Relative  strength  of  cast  iron  beams. 

MS.  SP.  15  Jan.  1838 
Letter  on  the  London  bed  of  clay. 

MS.  SP.  1 June  1840 
Cisterns  constructed  to  filter  rain  water 

in  Venice.  MS.  SP.  25  Jan.  1841 

Methods  usually  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  foundations  of  buildings  in 
Venice.  MS.  SP.  3 Apl.  1843 

Observations  connected  with  Hampton 
Court  bridge,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  river  Thames.  MS.  SP.  18  Mar.  1844 
Proportions  of  beams  used  by  ancient  and 
modern  architects ; with  an  appendix. 

MS.  SP.  23  June  1845 

Parker  (J  H) 

Ecclesiastical  and  architectural  topography 
of  England : Bedfordshire ; Berkshire ; 
Buckinghamshire ; Cambridgeshire  ; 
Huntingdonshire;  Oxfordshire;  and 
Suffolk.  8o.  Oxf.  1848-55 

Churches  of  the  archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton. 4o.  Lond.  1849 

Domestic  architecture,  by  T.  H.  Turner 

and  J.  H.  Parker.  1851-53-59 

Introduction  to  * the  study  of  Gothic 

architecture.  8o.  Lond.  1861 

Styles  of  architecture  in  England,  by  T. 
Rickman ; with  additions.  6th  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1862 
Abbey  churches  of  Caen.  SP.  26  Jan.  1863 

Buildings  of  Gundulph.  From  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Description  of  Penshurst  place,  Kent. 

From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Parkes  (J)  Report  on  the  patent  disc 

steam  engine,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1841 
Parliamentary  Reports 
see  London  Beitish  Museum  ; etc. 
see  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
see  Libraries. 
see  Railways. 
see  Remuneration. 
see  Windsor  Castle. 

Parma 

Principali  monumenti,  by  P.  Toschi  and 

A.  I.  E.  N.  Bettoli.  _ 1824 

Nuovo  teatro,  by  P.  Toschi.  1829 

Parmegiano  and  Correggio  Lives  of. 

Anonymous.  So.  Lond.  1823 

Parris  (E  T)  Application  of  higher 
branches  of  painting  in  fresco  to 
architecture.  MS.  SP.  141  eb.  1842 

Parthenon  see  Athens. 


Pascoli  (L)  \ ite  do’  pittori,  acultori,  ed 

architetti  Perugini.  4o.  Iioma  1782 

Pasley  (C  W) 

Outline  of  a course  of  practical  archit<-  - 
ture,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
junior  officers  of  Royal  Engineers. 
(Lithographed).  < j-j., 

Complete  course  of  practical  gponwtry  and 
plan  drawing  ; treated  on  a principle 
of  peculiar  perspicuity.  So.  Land  1 B8S 
Observations  on  limes, calcareous  I 

mortars,  stuccos  and  concrete,  etc 

8o.  Lond.  1 83s 

— 2nd  edit,  part  i. 

8o.  Lond.  1847 

Patent 


Suggestions  upon  the  amendment  of ; for 

inventions,  by  W.  Newton.  1835 

by  T.  Turn  . 1851 

Patents  and  inventions,  law  of  ; by  T. 

Turner.  * 1 s.1}  1 

Subject  matter  of  letters  patent,  by  T 

Webster.  1841 

Collection  of  the  laws  of  patent  privileges, 

by  C.  F.  Loosey.  1810 

Commission  of  patents ; abridgement  of 
specifications  relating  to  bricks  and 
tiles,  by  T.  R.  Smith.  1862 

Patte  (P) 

Etudes  d’ architecture,  contenant  les  pro- 
portions generates,  entrecolonne- 

mens,  portes,  niches,  etc.  Premi.  re 


suite.  4o.  Pari * 1755 

Memoires  sur  les  objets  les  plus  important 

de  l’architecture.  4o.  Paris  1769 

Monumens  eriges  en  France  a la  cloire 
de  Louis  XV,  precedes  d’un  tableau 
du  progres  des  arts  et  des  sciences 
sous  ce-  regne,ainsi  que  d’une  descrip- 
tion des  honneurs  et  des  monumens 
de  gloire  accordes  aux  grands  hommes. 
taut  cbez  les  anciens,  que  ches  les 
modernes.  fo.  Paris  1797 

Pausanias 

Description  of  Greece.  With  notes  on 
mythology  of  the  Greeks,  etc.  3 vols 

So.  Loud.  1S24 

Pausanite  descriptio  Gra'ciff,  by  L.  Din- 
dorfius.  Greek  and  Latin  text. 

So.  Paris  1 '»45 


Paving 

Act  for  improving  and  regulating  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  67th 
George  III,  cap.  29.  MM 

Patent  triangular;  for  streets  and  road- 
ways. Prospectus.  So.  Lond  ls26 

Venetian:  at  Naples,  called  “ Last  :eo.  by 

...  Cappitato.  MS.  8P.  1842 

— Costruzion  dei  terrazzi,  by  G. 

Borsato.  MS. 

O 
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Paving — continued. 

Cleansing  and  Drainage  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Improved  Paving 
Annual  report.  1845 

Pelasgic 

Constructions  in  Greece,  by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1887 

Tombs  near  Cervetri,  by  L.  Canina. 

MS.  SP.  1840 

Pellatt  (A)  Curiosities  of  glass  making, 
with  details  of  the  processes  and 
productions  of  ancient  and  modern 
ornamental  glass  manufacture. 

4o.  Lond.  1849 

Penitentiary 
see  Gaol. 
see  Prison. 

Penkevel  Cornwall ; restoration  of  St. 

Michael  church,  by  G.  E.  Street. 

SP.  1862 

Pennethorne  (James)  Narrative  of  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a gold  medal.  SP.  18  May  1857 
Pennethorne  (John)  Elements  and  mathe- 
matical principles  of  the  Greek  ar- 
chitects and  artists. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1844 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

27  vols.  fo.  Lond.  1833-43 

Supplement.  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1846 

2nd  ditto.  1 vol.  fo.  Lond.  1858 

Penrose  (F  C) 

Curved  lines  of  the  Parthenon.  SP.  23  Feb.  1846 
Anomalies  in  the  construction  of  the  Par- 
thenon. see  Society  of  Dilettanti.  1847 
Geometrical  lines  and  optical  corrections 

of  the  Greek  architects.  SP.  21  Feb.  1848 
Description  of  a method  invented  by 
J.  Jopling  for  describing  the  entasis 
of  a column  or  spire,  and  some  other 
curves  adapted  to  architectural  lines. 

SP.  18  Mar.  1850 

Ionic  volute  ; instrument  for  drawing. 

SP.  10  Mar.  1851 

I nvestigation  of  tho  principles  of  Athenian 

architecture.  fo.  Lond.  1851 

ltemarks  on  St.  Paul’s  and  its  appropriate 

dr.-orations.  SP.  31  May  1852 

Various  matters  connected  with  St.  Paul’s 

cathedral.  SP.  7 Feb*  1859 

Observations  on  the  models  for  tho  Wel- 
lington monument.  SP.  28  Apl.  1860 

Few  words  in  favour  of  the  decimal,  but 
against  tho  metrical  system,  of  mea- 
surement ; and  an  endeavour  to  show 
how  all  the  advantages  of  tho  metrical 
system  may  bo  obtained  without 
giving  up  the  English  standards.  And 

ussion.  SP  80  Nov.  1SG3 ; 1 Feb.  1864 


Penshnrst  Place  Kent ; description  of ; by 

J.  H.  Parker.  1863 

Penther  (J  F)  Anleitung  zur  biigerlichen 

baukunst.  4 vols.  fo.  Augsb.  1744-45-46-48 
Percier  (C) 

Discours  prononcee,  by  C.  Kohault  de 

Fleury.  fo.  1838 

by  M.  A.  Lebas.  1838 

Necrologie  de ; by  A.  L.  T.  Yaudoyer.  1839 

Translation,  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1839 

Colonne  Traianne,  by  A.  L.  T.  Yaudoyer. 

“MS.  1.840 

Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages,  by  Kaoul 

Kochette.  1840 

Percier  (C)  and  Fontaine  (P  F L) 

Ceremonies  et  fetes  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pour 
le  couronnement  de  Napoleon  et 
Josephine.  Recueil  de  decorations 
executees  dans  l’eglise  de  Notre- 
Dame  et  au  champ  de  Mars. 

fo.  Paris  1807 

Ceremonies  et  des  fetes  qui  ont  eu  lieu 
pour  le  marriage  de  Napoleon  avec 
Marie  Louise  d’Autriche.  fo.  Paris  1810 

Choix  des  plus  celebres  maisons  de 

plaisance  de  Home  et  de  ses  environs. 

2nd.  edit.  fo.  Paris  1824 

Recueil  de  decorations  interieures,  com- 
prenant  tout  ce  qui  a rapport  a 
l’ameublement,  etc.  fo.  Paris  1827 

Palais,  maisons  et  autres  edifices  modernes, 
dessines  a Some.  New  edit. 

fo.  Paris  1830 

Residences  de  souverains : parallele  entre 
France,  d’Allemagne,  de  Suede,  de 
Russie,  d’Espagne  et  d’ltalie. 

Text  4o.  Plates  fo.  Paris  1833 
see  Normand  (L  M). 

Perga  in  Pamphylia ; note . sur  la  ville  de, 

by  C.  Texier.  SP.  1863 

Pergolesi  (M  A)  Designs  for  arabesques, 

etc.  fo.  Lond. 1777-85 

Pericles 

And  the  arts  in  Greece.  Anonymous.  1815 
Studii  sul  secolo  di ; by  T.  Dandolo.  1835 

Perigueux 

Gallo  - Byzantine  churches,  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1852 

St.  Frond,  etc.  by  F.  de  Verneilh.  1851 

Pering  (R)  Enquiry  into  the  causes  of 

{jremature  decay  in  our  wooden 
mildings,  with  an  examination  of 
the  means  best  calculated  to  pro- 
long their  duration. 

pamph.  8o.  Plymouth 1812 
Perkins  (A  M)  Answer  to  J.  Davies  and 
G.  V.  Ryder’s  report  on  Perkins’ 
system  of  warming  buildings  by  hot 
water.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1841 
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Peron  (L  A)  Notice  biographique  par 

L.  M.  Moultat.  80.  Paris  1855 

Perrault  (C)  see  Vitruvius. 

Perring  (J  E)  Letter  relative  to  the 
great  pyramid  of  Gizeh. 

„ . /T  _ MS.  SP.  6 Mar.  1843 

Perring  (J  E)  and  Andrews  (E  J)  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  from  actual  survey 


and  admeasurement. 

Persepolis 

IUustrata ; or,  the  ancient 
palace.  Anonymous. 
Casts  from : at 


fo.  Lond.  1839-40 


and  royal 
fo.  Lond. 
Paris,  by 
MS.  SP. 


Girault  de  Prangey. 
by  S.  S.  Witte. 

Perspective 

by  A.  Alberti. 

Principles  of  practical ; etc. ; by  E.  Brown. 
Lineaire ; by  C.  Choquet. 

Theory  of ; by  J.  T.  Heather, 
by  G.  F.  Hetsch. 

by  B.  Taylor.  1715 

by  J.  Kirby, 
by  T.  Malton. 

Young  painters  maulstick,  by  T.  Malton. 
Essay  on ; by  G.  Moore, 
by  A.  Pozzo. 


1739 

1847 

1792 


translated  by  J.  James. 


1671 
1835 
1823 
1851 
1847 
1719 
1761 
1779 
1800 
MS.  1835 
1723-37 
1693;  1700 

1857 


For  beginners,  by  G.  Pyne 
Perugia  Ornati  di  S.  Pietro,  d’invenzione 

di  E.  da  Sanzio.  1811 

Peruzzi  (B) 

Life  and  works  of ; by  S.  Angell.  SP.  1859 

Elogio,  by  N.  Matas.  1850 

Peschel  (C  F)  Elements  of  physics,  trans- 
lated by  E.  West. 

Part  1.  Ponderable  bodies,  2nd  edit.  1854 

2.  Imponderable  bodies,  light, 

heat  and  magnetism.  1846 

3.  Ditto,  electricity,  electro-mag- 

netism, and  magneto-electri- 
city. 1846 

3 vols.  8o.  Lond. 

Peschier  (A)  see  German  and  French 

Dictionary.  1842-44 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  by  J.  Britton.  1828 
Petersburg  see  St.  Petersburg. 

Petit  (J  L) 

Eemarks  on  church  architecture.  2 vols. 

8o.  Lond.  1841 

Architectural  studies  in  France. 

So.  Lond.  1854 

Eemarks  on  Italian  architecture. 

SP.  4 J une  1855 

Byzantine  churches. 

SP.  8 Mar.  1S5S 

Architectural  history  of  Boxgrove  Priory, 

Sussex.  4o.  Chick.  1S61 

Abbeys  of  Ireland.  SP.  23  Mar.  1S63 


Petralogy  Treatise  on  rocks,  by  J.  Pinker- 

ton. ' mn 

Pettigrew  (T  J) 

History  of  Egyptian  mummies,  and  an 
account  of  the  worship  and  embalm- 
ing of  the  sacred  animals  by  the 
Egyptians.  U,.  ' Lond 

Letter  on  the  present  state  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

pamph.  8o.  Lon<l  H.7J 

Newstead  Abbey.  ^o.  

Petworth  Marble  by  O.  EL  Smith.  gp 
Peyre  (A  M)  Theater  baokmist,  etc  . bj  .f 

Wetter  and  A.  M.  Pevre.  1829 

Peyre  (M  J)  (Euvres  d ’architecture. 

fo.  Parn  1765 

Pfhor  (R)  see  Visconti  (L).  is53 

Phigaleian  Marbles  by  toe  8 for 

Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  1833 

Philadelphia 

Girard  College  for  Orphans 

Account  of  the  proceedings  on  laying  tl  < 
corner  stone,  4 July  1833,  by  N. 

Biddle.  8o.  Phil  ls33 

Eeports  of  the  building  committee. 

8o.  Phil.  1834-36-3'' 
Description  of  the  main  building,  bv 

T.  U.  Walter.  - I'hil.  1837 

Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pen- 
sylvania 

Journal  aud  mechanics’  register,  etc. 

New  series.  Vols.  xxii-vii. 

8o.  Phil.  1S38-4H 

Third  series.  Vols.  i.  to 

xxxiv.  (Vols.  xiii,  xxi,  xxiii  to  xxvii, 
wanting).  So.  Phil.  1 ^41-57 

Philander  (G)  see  Vitruvius.  1541 ; 1545 

Phil  Archimedes  Apology  for  the  designs 
for  the  houses  of  parliament ; and 
supplement.  2nd  edit. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1836-3 7 
Phillips  (H)  Purchasers'  pattern.  5th  edit. 

16o.  Lond.  [1667 

Phillips  (J) 

Treatise  on  inland  navigation:  proposed 
canal  from  London  to  Norwich  and 
Lynn.  4o.  Lond.  1785 

General  history  of  inland  navigation, 
foreign  and  domestic,  ^ew  edit 

4o.  Lond.  1795 

Phillips  (R  B)  Letter  to  the  landowners 
of  the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  on  the 
prospect  of  a further  appeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  church 

So.  Hertf.  1 847 

Phillips  (S)  Handbook  to  the  portrait 
gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

So.  Lond.  1854 

Phillips  (W)  Outline  of  mineralogy  and 

geology.  12o.  Lond.  1815 
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Philosophy 

Outlines  of  analogical ; by  G.  Field.  1839 
see  Natural  Philosophy. 

Phipson  (R  M) 

Sparrowe’s  house,  Ipswich.  paraph.  80.  1854 
Framlingham  castle,  Norfolk,  pamph.  8o.  1863 
Phipson  (W  W)  Remarks  on  ventilation ; 
with  extracts  from  reports  on  the 
ventilation  and  warming  system  of 
Van  Ilecke.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1859 
Photographic  Society  of  London  Journal. 

Vol.  i,  1853-54 ; vol.  ii,  1854-56 ; and 
No.  61  for  Dec.  1857.  Edited  by  A. 
Henfrey.  8o.  Lond.  1853-57 

Physics 

Elements  of;  by  N.  Arnott.  1833 

by  C.  F.  Peschel.  1846-54 

Elementary  treatise,  by  A.  Ganot.  1863 

Pickett  (W  V) 

Address  to  the  Royal  Academy  on  the 
introduction  of  a new  fine  art  and 
architecture.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1843 
New  system  of  architecture,  founded  on 
the  forms  of  nature,  and  developing 
the  properties  of  metals  ; by  which  a 
higher  order  of  beauty,  a larger 
amount  of  utility,  etc.  over  the  pre- 
existent architectures  may  be  prac- 
tically attained.  8o.  Lond.  1845 

Exposition  of  a new  system  of  architecture. 

From  the  Fine  Arts  Journal. 

4o.  Lond.  1847 

Appendix.  New  system 

of  architecture  adapted  to  the  pro- 
perties of  iron  and  other  metals. 

4o.  Lond.  1848 

pamph.  fo.  Lond.  1848 

New  forms  in  architecture,  for  iron,  slate 
slab,  hollow  brick  pottery,  fire  and 
rot-proof  timber,  and  other  superior 
and  economical  materials,  for  which 
the  established  forms  of  the  building 
arts  are  wasteful  and  inconvenient. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1849 
Pictorial  Handbook  of  London  Bohn’s 

edit  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Picture  Gallery 

Catalogue  of  pictures  in  possession  of 

B.  Hot  field.  1848 

Museums,  etc.,  by  J.  W.  and  W.  Pap- 

worth.  1^53 

Project  for  a national  gallery,  by  J.  and 

.1  S.  (iwilt.  1838 

sec  London. 

Picturesque  Scenery  Elements  of;  by 

II.  R.  Twining.  1853-56 

Pierotti  (E)  Jewish  and  Roman  architec- 
ture in  Palestine,  from  tho  earliest 
period  to  tho  timo  of  the  Crusades. 

SP.  28  Apl.  1862 


Pietrasanta  see  Faso  Pietrasanta  (D  lo). 

Pilleau  (H)  Sketches  in  Egypt. 

fo.  Lond.  1845 

Pincot  (D)  Essay  on  the  origin,  nature, 
uses,  and  properties  of  artificial 
stone,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1770 

Pinelli  (B)  Views  in  Rome.  Edited  by 

W.  B.  Cooke.  8o.  Lond.  1833 

Pinkerton  (J)  Petralogy ; a treatise  on 

rocks.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1811 

Pipe  Drains  or  Sewers  Report  by  J.  W.  x 

Bazalgette.  1853 

Piranesi  (F)  Vues  de  quelques  restes  de 
trois  grands  edifices  qui  subsistent 
encore  dans  le  milieu  de  l’ancienne 

ville  de  Pesto.  fo.  [.Rom#] 

Piranesi  (G  B) 

Antichita  Romane  dei  tempi  della  repub- 

lica.  fo.  [.Rom#]  1748 

Carceri,  d’invenzione  di  G.  P. 

fo.  [.Rom#  1750?] 
Antichita  Romane.  4 vols.  fo.  Roma  1756 
Vedute  di  Roma.  2 vols.  fo.  .Rom#[1757?] 
Rovine  del  castello  dell’  acqua  Giulia 

situato  in  Roma.  fo.  Roma  [1761] 

Magnificenza  ed  architettura  de’  Romani. 

fo.  Roma  1761 

Lapides  Capitolini,  sive  Fasti  consulares 
triumphalesque  Romanorum. 

fo.  [.Rom#  1761] 

Campo  Marzio  dell’  Antica  Roma. 

fo.  Roma  1762 
Antichita  di  Cora.  fo.  [.Rom#  1762] 

Antichita  d’Albano  e di  Castel  Gandolfo. 

fo.  Roma  1764 

Diverse  maniere  d’adornare  i cammini  ed 
ogni  altra  parte  degli  edifizi,  etc. 

(Ital.  Engl,  and  French  text). 

fo.  Roma  1769 

Trajan  column  at  Rome.  Eleven  plates. 

fo.  [ Roma  1770] 
Vasi,  candelabri,  cippi,  etc.  fo.  Roma  [1778] 

Antichita  fuori  di  Roma.  fo.  [.Rom#] 

Urbis  iEternae  Vestigia.  Miscellaneous 

plates.  fo.  Roma 

Pirgo  Castello  di ; by  L.  Canina.  

Pisa 

Campanile,  by  G.  Rohault  de  Fleury.  1859 

Cathedral,  baptistery,  etc.,  by  E.  Cresy 

and  G.  L.  Taylor.  1829 

Sepulchral  monument  in  the  Campo  Santo, 

by  S.  Srnirke.  1830 

Pitrou  (...)  Recueil  de  differents  projets 
d’architecture,  de  charpente  et  autres 
concemant  la  construction  des  ponts. 

fo.  Paris  1756 

Pittakys  (K  S) 

Ancienne  Athenes ; ou  description  des 
antiquites  d’ Athenes  et  de  ses  envi- 
rons. . 8o.  Athens  1835 
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Pittakys  (K  S)— continued. 

Letter  respecting  the  colours  found 
on  ancient  buildings. 

MS.  SP.  4 Dec.  1837 

Place  (G  G)  Plans,  etc.  of  the  chancel  of 
All  Saints’  church,  Hawton,  Notting- 
hamshire. Cambridge  Camden  So- 
cie^J-  fo.  Carnb.  1845 

Plaister  and  Cement  by  R.  F.  Martin. 

MS.  SP.  1839 

Plaister  of  Paris 

by  V.  de  Lassaux.  MS.  SP.  1846 

Gypsum  found  near  Paris,  etc.,  by  G-.  R. 

Burnell.  SP.  1850 

Planche  (J  R)  Life  of  I.  Jones,  etc. ; 

see  Shakspere  Society.  1848 

Plataea  Battle  of ; by  J.  S.  Stanhope.  1817 

Platner  (E)  Freschi  nella  cappella  della 
villa  Magliana  di  Roma,  by  E.  G-runer 
and  E.  Platner.  1 847 

Plaw  (J)  Sketches  for  country  houses, 
villas,  and  rural  dwellings : calculated 
for  persons  of  moderate  income,  and 
for  a comfortable  retirement.  Also 
some  designs  for  cottages,  with  plans 
and  estimates.  4o.  Lond.  1800 

Pliny  (C) 

History  of  the  world,  commonly  called 
the  Naturall  historie  of  C.  Plinius 
Secundus,  translated  by  P.  Holland. 

2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1634 

Histoire  naturelle ; avec  la  traduction  en 
Francais,  par  M.  E.  Littre.  2 vols. 

8o.  Paris  1860 

Natural  history  of ; with  notes,  etc.,  by 
J.  Bostock  and  H.  T.  Riley.  6 vols. 

8o.  Lond.  1856 
Ville  de  Plinio,  by  P.  Marquez.  .1796 

Plymouth 

Account  of  the  breakwater  ; by  J.  Rennie. 

MS.  SP.  1839 
Local  government  act,  1858.  8o.  Plym.  1860 

Pocock  (W  F) 

Designs  for  churches  and  chapels,  of 

various  dimensions,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1819 
Observations  on  bond  of  brickwork. 

SP.  7 Jan.  1839 

Memoir  of ; by  W.  W.  Pocock. 

MS.  SP.  17  Dec.  1849 
Notes  for.  MS. 

Pocock  (W  W) 

Excellencies  which  distinguish  the  ancient 
Athenian  architecture,  etc. 

SP.  29  Jan.,  and  12  Feb.  1838 
Principles  of  architecture  laid  down  by 

Vitruvius.  SP.  6 Mar.  1843 

Drainage  of  London : letter  addressed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  value  of  the  sewage,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 


Poinsett  (J  R)  Discourse  on  the  object* 
and  importance  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science,  established  at  Washington, 
1840.  pamph.  8o.  H ath 

Pointed  Arch  Its  origin  and  early  use,  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  MS.  SI*. 

Pointed  Architecture 
History  of;  by  J.  Fergusson. 

In  France,  by  T.  Inkersley. 

Or  Christian  architecture,  true  principle* 
of ; by  A.  W.  Pugin. 
see  Gothic  Architecture. 
see  Middle  Ages. 

Poitiers  Restoration  of  churches  in  diocese 
of ; by  Abbe  Auber. 

Poitou  (Haut)  Antiquites,etc.,by  F.Th. 

Pola  in  Istria 

Antiquities  of;  by  T.  Allason. 

by  C.  C.  Nelson  and  A. 

Glennie.  SP. 

Pole  (W)  Glass  painting,  by  M.  A.  (re.--  r* 
and  W.  Pole. 

Poleni  (J)  see  Vitruvius.  1 

Policiani  (A)  see  Vitruvius. 

Politi  (R) 

Due  cammei  e due  intagli  in  onice. 

pamph.  8o.  Soto 

Ercole  ed  Apollo ; vaso  fittile  rinvenuto 
in  Girgenti.  pamph.  So.  Naple* 

Pollet  ( ) and  Roux  (H)  Monumens 

d’architecture  Gothique,  Romane,  de 
la  Renaissance,  etc.,  accompagnes  de 
decorations  sculpturales  et  autres. 

fo.  Paris 

Polmaise  System  of  Warming  by  E 
I’ Anson.  SP. 

Polychromatic  Decoration 

Apology  for  the  colouring  of  the  Greek 
court,  by  0.  Jones. 

Extract,  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 8o.  Lond 

In  Italy  from  XHth  to  XYIth  century, 
by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  SP. 

Of  the  Greeks,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP 

by  J.  I.  Hittorff. 

by  ...  Miel. 

Of  the  middle  ages,  bv  J.  Whichcord. 

Of  All  Saints,  Maidstone,  by  J.  Whichcorvi 
see  Decoration. 

Polychromy 
bv  G.  Semper. 

Of  Grecian  architecture,  by  F.  Kugler. 

bv  J.  \.  Letronne. 

byW.  R.  Hamilton.  SP. 

Report  of  the  committee  of  R.I.B.A.  on 
marbles  from  Xanthus.  MS.  SP. 

Letter  from  K.  S.  Pittakys.  MS.  SP 

C.  H.  Bracebridge.  MS.  SP. 

see  Colour. 
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Polytechnic  Review  (The  Illustrated) 

Incomplete.  4o.  Lond.  1843 

Pommeraye  (F)  Histoire  de  l’abbaye 
royale  de  St.  Ouen  de  Rouen.  Re- 
ceuillie  des  diverses  chartes,  titres, 
papiers,  etc.  4o.  Fouen  1662 

Pompei 

Decorative  painting  of ; by  G.  Abbate  ; 

see  Wyatt  (M  D).  SP.  1853 

bv  Sir  W.  Gell  and  J.  P.  Gandy,  trans- 
lated into  French  by  J.  I.  Hit- 
torff.  1827 

bv  F.  Mazois  and  F.  C.  Gau.  1812-38 

Pompeian  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by 

G.  Scharf,  Jun.  1854 

Ponsi  (G)  Vita  e opere  di  G.  Salucci. 

8o.  Firenze  1850 

Pont-y-tu-Prydd  by  G.  Snell  and  T.  M. 

Smith.  1846 

Pool  (R)  and  Cash  (J)  Views  of  the  most 
remarkable  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments, and  other  edifices  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  4o.  Dublin  1780 

Poor  Law  Commissioners 

First  and  second  annual  reports. 

fo.  1835 ; 1836 
Fifth  annual  report.  fo.  Lond.  1839 

see  Dunmow  Union. 

Pope  (W)  Rules  and  instructions  for 
framing  all  manners  of  roofs,  etc. ; 
see  Richards  (G).  1733 

Port  of  London  see  London. 

Porter  (J  H)  Examples  of  iron  building 

and  roofing.  fo.  

Porticos  of  ancient  Rome,  by  R.  Burgess. 

SP.  1848 

Portland  Cement  see  Cement. 

Portland  Vase  Account  of ; from  the  Ge- 
neral Chronicle  and  Literary  Maga- 
zine. painph.  So.  1811 

Portlock  (J  E)  Treatise  on  geology,  for 

beginners.  12o.  Lond.  1859 

Portrait  Gallery 

Handbook  to  the;  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 

by  S.  Phillips.  1854 

National ; catalogue  of  the  pictures. 

8o.  Lond  1859 

Portugal 

Travels  in  ; by  J.  Murphy.  1795 

And  Spain,  scenery,  by  G.  Vivian.  1839 

Posilipo  Theatre,  by  G.  Bcchi.  1843 

Post  (P)  Ouvrages  d'architecture  dans  les 
quels  on  voit  les  representations  de 
plusieurs  edifices  considerables  en 
plans  et  elevations,  nvec  leurs  descrip- 
tions. fo.  Leyden  1715 

Potsdam  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  church  at ; 
arc  Berlin  Architekten  Verein  Ar- 
chitektoniaches  album.  1838 


Potter  (J) 

Archseologise  Grsecse:  or,  the  antiquities 

of  Greece.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1699 

2 vols.  8o.  Fdinb.  1804 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  Catalogue  of  speci- 
mens, by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  and 
T.  Reeks.  1855 

Pouqueville  (F  C H L) 

Voyage  en  Moree,  a Constantinople,  etc. 

3 vols.  8o.  Paris  1805 

Voyage  de  la  Grece.  6 vols.  8o,P#ml826-27 
Poynter  (A) 

Contemporary  styles  of  Gothic  architecture 

in  England  and  France.  SP.  22  Apl.  1839 
Remarks  on  arabesque  decorations,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Vatican. 

SP.  3 Feb.  and  2 Mar.  1840 
Construction  of  observatories.  SP.  8 Feb.  1841 
State  of  Windsor  castle  previous  to  the 

XIVth  century.  SP.  19  Apl.  1841 

On  the  general  introduction  of  iron  into 
buildings.  Anonymous.  (Ascribed 
to  A.  P.)  4o.  Lond.  1842 

Domestic  architecture  of  France  during 

the  middle  ages.  SP.  27  Jan.  1845 

Stained  glass  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris. 

SP.  23  Mar.  1846 
Ornamental  leather  hangings.  SP.  10  Jan.  1848 
Poynter  (A)  and  Ashton  (H)  Illustrations 
of  Windsor  castle,  by  the  late  Sir  J. 
Wyatville.  fo.  Lond.  1841 

Poynter  (A)  and  Donaldson  (T  L)  Report 
on  architectural  drawings  of  A. 
Palladio,  at  Chiswick.  MS.  SP.  17  Nov.  1845 
Pozzo  (A) 

Prospettiva  de’  pittori  e architetti. 

2 parts.  fo.  Foma  1693-1700 

Perspectiva  pictorum  et  architectorum. 

Latin  and  Italian  text.  2 vols. 

fo.  Akma  1723-37 

Rules  and  examples  of  perspective  proper 
for  painters  and  architects, etc.,  trans- 
lated by  J.  James.  fo.  Lond. 

Pozzuoli  and  adjacent  places 

Guide  des  etrangers,  by  P.  Sarnelli  and 

M.  L.  Muzio.  1709 

Antiquita  di ; by  P.  A.  Paoli.  1768 

Practical  Architecture  by  C.  W.  Pasley.  1826 
Practical  Man  (A)  Remarks  on  the  designs 
proposed  for  the  new  Government 
offices.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Practice  and  Charges  of  Architects 
Architect’s  charges ; at  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. fo.  Lond.  1849;  18(56-57 

Collection  of  papers  relative  to  profes- 
sional practice.  MS. 

see  Dublin  Institute  of  Architects  of 

Ireland.  1840 

see  Institute  of  British  Architects.  1863 
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Prangey  (G  de)  see  Girault  de  Prangey. 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Ancient 
Monuments 


by  E.  A.  Freeman. 
see  Restoration. 

1852 

Preservation  of  Stone 

by  C.  H.  Smith. 

SP. 

1856 

by  J.  B.  Daines. 
by  W..Tite. 

SP. 

1861 

by  N.  C.  Szerelmey. 

Reports,  by  Sir  E.  Murchison 

and  M. 

1861 

Faraday. 

1860 

Prestwich  (J)  jun 

Geological  conditions  which  determine 


the  relative  value  of  the  water-bearing 
strata  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
series ; and  on  the  probability  of 
finding  in  the  lower  members  of  the 
latter,  beneath  London,  fresh  and 
larger  sources  of  water  supply,  etc. 

SP.  8 July  1850 

Geological  inquiry  respecting  the  water- 
bearing strata  of  the  country  around 
London,  with  reference  especially  to 
the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1851 

Price  (F) 

British  carpenter ; or,  a treatise  on  car- 
pentry, etc.  4o.  Lond.  1753 

Series  of  particular  and  useful  observa- 
tions upon  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury.  4o.  Lond.  1753 

Price  Book 

For  carpenters’  work.  MS.  1778-89-92-96 
Builder’s ; by  an  Experienced  Surveyor. 

(Taylor’s).  1787;  1794;  1810 

Journeymen’s  measured  work.  8o.  1810 

by  H.  and  W.  E.  Laxton.  1818;  1839 

by  W.  H.  Skyring.  1831 

Eor  builders  and  contractors,  by  G.  E. 

Burnell.  1861 ; 1863 

see  Engineers’  etc  Pocket  Book. 

Prices  of  Workmanship 

Purchasers’  pattern,  by  H.  Phillips.  [1667] 

City  and  country  purchaser,  by  S.  P[ri- 

matt].  1667 

Platform  for  purchasers,  by  W.  Leyboum. 

1668 ; 1685 


1840 

1860 


Of  public  buildings  at  Berlin,  by  P.  C.  W. 

Beuth.  SP. 

Of  artificers’  work  in  Tuscany,  by  J. 
Whichcord.  MS 

Pfrimatt]  (S)  City  and  country  purchaser 

and  builder.  24o.  Lond.  1667 

Printing  Type  by  A.  Auer.  1S55 

Prisons 

Carceri,  by  G.  B.  Piranesi. 

Cellulaire,  by  G.  A.  Blouet. 

Foreign ; by  J.  Howard. 


1843 

1791 
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| Prisons —continued. 

Instruction  et  programme  pour  la  con- 
struction des  maisons  d’arri-t  et  de 
justice.  f0.  Paris  1841 

London ; report  on  Pentonville  prison, 

by  J.  Jebb.  ] s- 1-| 

Second  report  of  the  surveyor- 

general  of  prisons,  by  J.  Jebb. 

fo.  Lond.  1S4  7 

Coldbathfields,  by  C.  Middle- 

ton.  I7s>, 

Louth  and  Spilsby : specifications  bv 

H.  E.  Kendall.  1824 

see  Gaol. 

Pritchard  (T  F)  Cementitious  architecture, 
by  J.  White  and  T.  F.  Pritchard 
Pritchett  (...)  Lunatic  asylum  at  Wake- 
field, by  ...Watson  and  ...  Pritchett,  is  19 

Professional  Papers  see  Royal  Engineers, 

Corps  of. 

Professional  Practice  see  Practice  and 
Charges. 

Prony  (R  de)  see  Riche  de  Prony  (G  C F M i 
Proportion 

In  architecture,  by  A.  Barca.  Wj6 

General  theory  of ; by 

W.  W.  Lloyd.  fife,  1850 

s by  W.  W.  Lloyd,  in  Tem- 
ples, etc.,  by  C.  E.  Cockerell.  I860 

Geometric  principle  of  beauty,  by  D.  R. 

Hay.  1 843 

Of  Ancient  Gothic  churches,  bv  W.  P. 

Griffith.  1847;  ls4s;  R'»2 

Of  Gothic  architecture,  by  J.  S.  Haw- 
kins. 1813 

Of  the  Parthenon,  by  J.  Jopling.  1S55;  1856 
Propriety  of  Style 

by  E.  Hall.  _ 1^ 

In  architecture,  etc.,  by  J.  W.  Papworth. 

MS  1842 

Prospectuses  and  Trade  Lists.  4o.  and  V 

Prott  (...)  and  Wasser  (...)  see  Bauer  (...).  18*6 

Prussian  Architecture 

see  Bauausfiihrungen  des  Preussischen 
Staats. 
see  Berlin. 

see  Beuth  (P  C W)  Voriege  blatter,  etc.  

Prescribed  course  of  examination  t<ir  can- 
didates in  building  and  in  architec- 
ture. (In  German.)  Berlin  I 8 

Prynne  (W)  Account  of  Mount  Orgueil 
castle  in  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

pamph.  So.  Jersey  l*v3v 
Public  Health  Act  1848  >'otes  and  queries 

on  ; by  S.  C.  Gant.  1 so5 

Public  Libraries  Report  on  ; and  index. 

fo.  Lond.  1849 

Public  Offices  see  London. 

Public  Records  see  Record  Commission. 
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Public  Statues  Bill  to  place ; within  the 
Metropolitan  police  district. 

fo.  Lond.  1854 

Public  Walks  Report  from  the  select 

committee.  fo.  Lond.  1833 

Public  Works  (Ireland) 

Reports  of  the  commissioners  for  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of;  First, 
second  and  third  annual  reports. 

fo.  Lond,  1834-34-35 

Sixteenth  report.  fo.  Lond.  1848 

Pugin  (A) 

Specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  selected 
from  various  edifices  in  England, 
accompanied  by  historical  and  descrip- 
tive accounts,  by  E.  J.  Willson. 

2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1821 

Public  buildings  of  London,  by  J.  Britton 

and  A.  Pugin.  1825-28 

( )rnamental  gables,  selected  from  ancient 

examples  in  England.  4o.  Lond.  1831 

Specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  from 
buildings  at  Oxford,  by  F.  Mackenzie 

and  A.  Pugin.  

Examples  of  Gothic  architecture,  selected 
from  various  edifices  in  England  ; the 
literary  part  by  E.  J.  Willson.  2 vols. 

2nd  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1838 

Continuation,  by  T.  L. 

Walker.  1836-38 

Pugin  (A)  and  Lekeux  (J)  Specimens  of 
the  architectural  antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy, edited  by  J.  Britton. 

4o.  Lond.  1828 

Pugin  (A  W N) 

letter  to  A.  W.  Hakewill,  in  answer  to 
his  “ Reflections  on  the  style  of  re- 
building the  Houses  of  Parliament.” 

pamph.  8o.  Salis.  1835 
Gothic  furniture  in  the  style  of  the  XVth 

century.  4o.  Lond.  1835 

Details  of  ancient  timber  houses. 

4o.  Lond.  1836 

1 )e?igns  for  gold  and  silver  smiths. 

4o.  Lond,  1836 

Designs  for  iron  and  brass  work  in  the 
style  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  cen- 
turies. 4o.  Lond.  1836 

Reply  to  observations  which  appeared  in 
Fraser’s  Magazine,  for  March,  1837, 
on  a work  entitled  “Contrasts.” 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1837 

ner  Architect  (An). 

Contrasts,  or  a parallel  between  the  noble 
edifices  of  the  middle  ages  and  cor- 
responding buildings  of  the  present. 

2na  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1841 

True  principles  of  pointed  or  Christian 
architecture.  Two  lectures  delivered 
at  St.  Marie’s,  Oscott.  4o.  Lond.  1841 


Pugin  (A  W N)  — continued. 

Present  state  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture in  England.  From  the  Dublin 
Review.  1842 

Apology  for  the  revival  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture in  England.  4o.  Lond.  1843 

Glossary  of  ecclesiastical  ornament  and 
costume,  compiled  from  ancient  au- 
thorities and  examples.  2nd  edit, 
revised  by  B.  Smith.  4o.  Lond.  1846 
Treatise  on  chancel  screens  and  rood  lofts. 

4o.  Lond.  1851 

Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  Deed  of 

trust,  7 March,  1864.  SP.  7 Mar.  1864 

Pulpits 

In  England,  by  F.  T.  Dollman.  1849 

At  Malines,  etc.,  by  G.  Godwin.  MS.  SP.  1842 

Pump 

Free  or  anti-friction;  by  P.  Legh. 


MS.  SP.  1843 
Improvements  in  ; by  F.  Roe.  MS.  SP.  1842 
Purbeck  Stone  by  C.  H.  Smith.  SP.  1853 

Purchaser 

City  and  country;  by  S.  P[rimatt].  1667 

Platform  for;  by  W.  Leybourn.  1685 

Purchasers’  pattern;  by  H.  Phillips.  [16671 
Purdie  (T) 


Essay  on  mural  decoration.  From  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland. 

Text  8o.,  plates  fo.  Edinb.  1856 

Stereochromic  and  other  technical  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  employment  in 
mural  decoration.  SP.  15  June  1863 

Puteus  (A)  see  Pozzo  (A). 

Puy  en  Velay  Churches  of;  by  G.  E. 

Street.  SP.  1861 

pye  (J) 

Patronage  of  British  art : an  historical 
sketch ; comprising  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  art  and 
artists  in  London,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  II. 


8o.  Lond.  1845 

Glance  at  the  rise  and  constitution  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Lon- 
don. 8o.  Lond.  1859 

Pyne  (G)  Perspective  for  the  use  of  be- 
ginners. 12o.  Lond.  1857 

Pyramids 

ALra  of  erection,  and  the  absence  of  hiero- 
glyphics, by  J.  Landseer.  SP.  1836 

Similarity  between  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  pyramids,  by  J.  Bonomi. 


MS.  SP.  1842 


Of  Egypt,  by  J.  Greaves.  1646 

by  S.  S.  Witte.  1792 

Of  Gizeh,  by  H.  C.  Agnew.  1838 

by  T.  Gabb.  1805 

by  J.  Grobert.  1801 
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Pyramids — continued. 

Of  Gizeh,  by  J.  E.  Perring  and  E.  J. 

Andrews.  1839-40 

by  J.  E.  Perring.  MS.  SP.  1843 

etc. ; by  J.  J.  Scoles.  SP.  1844 

by  H.  Yyse.  1840 


Q. 

Ctuaritch  (B)  Catalogue  of  books,  in  all 

classes  of  literature.  8o.  Lond.  1860 

Quarterly  Journal  (The)  see  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain. 

Quarterly  Review  (The) 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy,  etc. 

(No.  150).  8o.  Lond.  1845 

Modern  German  painting;  Reid  venti- 
lation ; and  Spanish  architecture. 

(No.  154).  8o.  Lond.  1846 

Quatremere-de-Quincy  (A  C) 

Architecture  Egyptienne,  consideree  dans 
son  origine,  ses  principes,  et  son 
gout,  et  comparee  sous  les  memes 
rapports  a l’architecture  Grecque, 
etc.  4o.  Laris  1803 

Restitution  des  deux  frontons  du  temple 
de  Minerve  a Athenes ; ou  disserta- 
tion pour  servir  a 1*  explication  des 
sujets  que  la  sculpture  y avait  repre- 
sents, etc.  fo.  Paris  1825 

Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  des 
plus  celebres  architectes.  2 vols. 

4o.  Paris  1830 

Dictionnaire  historique  de  l’architecture, 
comprenant  dans  son  plan,  les  notions 
historiques,  descriptives,  archeolo- 
giques,  etc.  de  cet  art.  2 vols. 

4o.  Paris  1832 

Essay  on  the  nature,  the  end,  and  the 
means  of  imitation  in  the  fine  arts ; 
translated  by  J.  C.  Kent.  8o.  Lond.  1837 
Queriere  (E  de  la)  see  Delaqueriere  (E). 
Questions 

Upon  various  subjects  connected  with 
architecture,  by  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  1835;  1841 

see  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  1832 

Quetelet  (A) 

Systeme  social  et  des  lois  que  le  regissent. 

8o.  Paris  1848 

Annuaire  de  l’observatoire  royal  de 

Bruxelles ; an.  18me.  12o.  Brux.  1851 


R. 


Raffaelle  see  Sanzio  CR). 

Rafn  (C  Cj  Inscription  ttaxdqnoda  Pirio 


Koyale  d< 


So.  C( 


open 

SP. 


SP 


1856 

1845 

1846 
1855 


1830 


publiee  par  la  Society 
Antiquaires  du  Xord 
Ragstone  ( Kentish) 
by  J.  Whichcord,  jun. 
by  J.  Whichcord,  jun. 
by  C.  H.  Smith. 

Railton  (W)  Temple  at  Corfu.  Supp.  vol. 
to  Antiquities  of  Athens,  dv  J 
Stuart  and  N.  Revett. 

Railway 

Carriage  axles.  Yersuche  welche  in  der 
borsigsehen  maschinen-fabrik  /.u 
Berlin  mit  verschiedenen  eisenbahn 
wagen-achsen  angerstellt  worden 
sind.  4o.  Berlin  1850 

Short  hand  writers’  notes, 

Stokes  and  others,  pamnh.  8o.ftw(/brfl881 
Construction,  by  D.  Haskoll.  1857 

Making,  ensamples  of.  With  railways  of 

Belgium  in  1812,  by  E.  Dot  ] 848 

Practice,  by  S.  C.  Brees. 

Schemes  and  street  communication-  in 
London.  Discussion  on  the  several 
proposed  schemes  ; etc.  SI 

Stations,  by  J.  P.  Cluysenaar. 

by  C.  Fowler.  SI 

Structures.  Report  on  the  application  of 

iron  to  ; with  plans.  fo.  Lond.  1 S 19 

Railways 

Analysis  of ; by  F.  Whishaw. 

Appeal  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of; 
by  G.  Godwin. 

Branch  ; letter  on  ; by  E.  Sharpe 
Street ; by  T.  W.  Rammell. 

Ireland.  Second  report  of  the  commi.-- 
sioners  appointed  to  consider  and 
recommend  a general  system  of  rail- 
ways for  Ireland.  fo.  Dubli 

Atlas  to  accompany  second  report 

fo.  Dublin  1838 

Metropolitan ; third  report. 

Reports  by  W.  Tolland.  1863 

Rain  Distribution  of;  over  the  British 
Islands  during  the  years  1S60-61.  by 
G.  J.  Symons.  180- 

Raincelin  de  Sergy  (...)  Benu  ri  pe 

des  notabilites  contemporaines  - 
graphie  de  M.  Hittorff.  So.  P 'a  ns  1856 
Rambuteau  (Comte  de) 

Rapport  presente  nu  eonseil  municipal  do 
la  ville  de  Paris.  27  Dec.  4o.  Paris  1 

f 5 Feb.  4o.  Pans  1836 

Compte-rendu  de  ^administration  du 
departement  de  la  Seine  et  de  ..a 
ville  de  Paris,  pendant  l'anuee  1 836. 

4o.  Paris  1S37 
P 


1864 

1855 

1846 


1837 

1837 

1857 

1857 


183S 
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Rammell  (T  W)  New  plan  for  street 

railways.  80.  Lond.  1857 

Ram-Raz  Essay  on  the  architecture  of  the 

Hindus.  4o.  Lond.  1834 

Randall  (J)  Philosophical  inquiry  on  the 
cause,  with  direction  to  cure,  the 
dry  rot  in  buildings. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1807 
Ransome  (F)  Specification  for  artificial 

stone.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1857 

Raoul-Rochette  (D) 

Antiquites  Asiatiques.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1835 
Notice  historique  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages 

de  C.  Percier.  4o.  Paris  1840 

Discours  prononce  aux  funerailles  de 

J.  P.  Cortot.  pamph.  4o.  Paris  1843 

de  G.  A.  Blouet. 

pamph.  4o.  Paris  1853 
La  Villa  Pia,  by  J.  Bouchet  and  D.  Raoul- 

Rochette.  1837 

Ratios  Algebra  of;  by  H.  B.  Browning.  1849 
Ratisbon 

Walhalla,  by  L.  von  Klenze.  1842 

by  J.  Woolley.  SP.  1843 

Ravenna 

Mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  by  S.  Smirke.  1830 

Mosaic  in  San  Michele,  by  T.  Landoni.  1847 

Translation  by  O. 

Hansard.  MS.  1853 

Palace  of  Theodoric,  by  S.  Smirke.  1834 

Rawlinson  (R) 

Specification  of  the  construction  of  the 

arch  ceiling.  MS.  1848 

Report  to  the  committee 

on  ditto.  MS.  1848 

Remarks  on  hollow  bricks  as  used  in  the 
great  ceiling  over  St.  George’s  hall, 
Liverpool,  and  on  brick  and  arch 
constructions  in  general.  SP.  16  Apl.  1849 
Extracts  on  the  evils  affecting  the  health 
aud  comfort  of  the  population,  etc. 

MS.  SP.  16  Apl.  1849 
Report  on  the  completion  of  the  public 
sewerage  works,  for  the  district  of 
West  Ham,  Essex. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 
Rayner  (S)  History  and  antiquities  of 

Haddonhall.  ( Imperfect .)  fo.  Lond.  1836 
Re  (L)  Osservazioni  sull’  arena  e sul  podio 
dalP  anfiteatro  Flavio,  fatte  del  P. 

Bianchi.  fo.  Roma  1812 

Reader  (The)  A review  of  literature,  science, 

and  art.  Vols.  i and  ii.  8o.  Lond.  1863 

Record  Commission 

Reports  from  the  commissioners,  1800- 

1810  Svols.  fo.  Lon d.  1819 

Anglia)  et  Wall  ire.  Taxatio  ecclesiastica, 

circa  a.d.  1291.  fo.  Lond.  1802 

Report  on  the  public  records  of  Great 

Britain.  fo.  Lond.  1800 


Record  Commission — continued. 

Report  on  the  public  records  of  Ireland. 

2 vols.  fo.  1810-20 

Recueil  d’Estampes  de  differents  auteurs 
concernant  les  batiments,  les  tapis- 
series,  tableaux,  conquetes  et  autres 
sujets  qu’on  trouve  dans  les  maisons 

royales.  22  vols.  fo.  Paris 

Red  Sea  see  Robinson  (F).  1842 

Reibell  (...)  Cours  de  construction,  by  J. 

Sganzin.  1840 

Reichardt  (C  F)  Ueber  den  neuen  rath- 

haus-bau.  8o.  PLamb.  1855 

Reichensperger  (A)  Statz  (V)  and  Un- 
gewitter  (G)  Gothic  model  book. 

Translated  by ...  Monicke.  fo.  Lond. 

Reid  (A) 

Principles  of  acoustics,  warming  and  ven- 
tilation, etc.  Read  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  Edinburgh.  MS.  1835 

Ventilation.  From  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1845 

Reid  (J)  Young  surveyor’s  preceptor ; or, 
the  art  of  architectural  mensuration. 

2nd  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1857 

Remont  (J  E) 

Rapport  au  college  des  bourgmestre  et 
echevins  de  la  ville  de  Liege,  con- 
tenant  les  renseignements  recueillis 
a Londres  sur  les  travaux  d’assainis- 
sement  et  d’utilite  publique  de  cette 
ville.  8o.  Liege  1850 

Summary  of  the  report,  by  W.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1855 

Code  Beige  des  architectes,  by  M.  E. 

Micha  and  J.  E.  Remont.  1840 

Remuneration  see  Practice  and  Charges. 
Renaissance  Architecture 
by  . . . Pollet  and  H.  Roux.  1841 

by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  1856 

In  France,  by  E.  I’Anson.  SP.  1845 

Renaissance  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

by  M.  D.  Wyatt  and  J.  B.  Waring.  1854 
Rennie  (G) 

Report  on  the  supply  of  water  to  be 
obtained  from  the  district  of  Bagshot. 

4o.  Lond.  1850 

Expansion  of  arches ; expansion  of  iron 
under  the  atmospheric  variations  of 
temperature ; and  expansion  of  stone 

bridges.  pamph.  4o.  Lond. 

Employment  of  rubble  beton , or  concrete, 
in  works  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

Rennie  (G)  and  Cooke  (E  W)  Old  and 
new  London  bridge;  with  notices, 
etc.  fo.  Lond.  1833 

Rennie  (Sir  J)  Description  of  the  break- 
water in  Plymouth  Sound. 

MS.  SP.  8 Apl.  1839 
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Reports  .Relative  to  trials  at  law,  accidents, 
failures,  and  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  architectural  buildings, 
etc.  Collected  from  newspapers  and 
other  publications. 

Reports  and  Papers  see  Architectural 

_ * S?2®ties-  1850  to  18G2 

Repton  (H) 


Report  on  Langley  park,  in  the  county 

of  Kent.  . MS.  4o.  1790 

Landscape  gardening  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture, edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon. 
Coloured  edition.  8o.  Lond.  1840 

Restoration 


Instructions,  etc.  a Poitiers,  by  Abbe 

Auber.  1851 

Memorandum,  by  Society  of  Antiquaries.  1855 
Of  ancient  churches,  by  G-.  G.  Scott.  1850 
Of  St.  Michael,  Penkevel,  Cornwall,  by 

G-.  E.  Street.  SP.  1862 

Sixteen  years’  doings  at  St.  Mary’s  Red- 

cliffe,  Bristol.  pamph.  8o.  Bristol  1858 
see  Preservation. 

Reveley  (W) 

Dictionary  of  architecture,  and  journey 
through  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  etc. 

MS.  fo.  1785 

see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Revett  (N)  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  J. 

Stuart  and  N.  Revett.  1762-1816 

Revoil  (H)  Tombeau  de  Monseigneur 

Carte,  Eveque  de  Nismes.  fo.  Paris  1859 
Revue  des  Beaux  Arts  see  Paris  Societe 
Libre  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Revue  Generate  de  1’Architecture,  etc. 

by  C.  Daly.  {In  progress.) 

21  vols.  1840-63 

Revue  Mensuelle  des  Notabilites  Contem- 
poraines  Biographie  de  H.  et  C. 

Rohault  de  Eleury.  pamph.  8o. 

Reynaud  (L)  Traite  d’architecture,  con- 
tenant  des  notions  generates  sur  les 
principes  de  la  construction  et  sur 
l’histoire  de  1’art.  Premiere  partie, 
elements  des  edifices. 

Text  4o.  Plates  fo.  Paris  1850 
Reynolds  (Sir  J)  Complete  works  of ; with 
an  original  memoir  and  anecdotes  of 
the  author.  Yols.  ii  and  iii  only. 
Anonymous.  12o.  Lond.  1824 

Rhamnus  see  Society  of  Dilettanti.  1840 

Rheinhardsbrunn  Castle  of;  see  Berlin 
Architekten  Verein. 

Rhineland  Christlichen  mittel  - alters  in 

den;  by  E.  Aus’  M.  Weerth.  1860 

Ricard  (...)  see  Bauer  (...).  1846 

Ricard  de  Montferrand  (A) 

Plans  et  details  du  monument  consacre  a 
la  memoire  de  1’Empereur  Alexandre. 

fo.  Paris  1836  ( 


Ricard  de  Montferrand  (k)— continued 
Colonne  Alexandrine  a St.  Petersbourg, 

report  by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  M - . ; - ; 
Eglise  cathedralo  de  St.  Isaac. 

fo.  St.  Peters,  and  Paris  IS  15 
Richards  (G)  sec  Palladio  (A).  I7:;.j 

Richardson  (C  J) 

Architectural  remains  of  the  reigns  of 

Elizabeth  and  James  I.  fo.  Iy/nd.  lS.'ff; 
Observations  on  the  architecture  of  Hug- 
land  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  Jo.  Ismd.  1837 

Popular  treatise  on  the  warming  and  ven- 
. tilation  of  buildings ; showing  the 
advantages  of  the  improved  Mv»tem 
of  heated  water  circulation. 

8o.  Lond.  1837 

Description  of  the  warming  and  venti- 
lating apparatus  at  the  residence  of 
C.  Babbage.  pamph.  So.  Lomd  1889 
Letter  to  Sir  H.  Ellis,  accompanying  a 
drawing  with  details,  of  the  sandal- 
wood gates  of  Somnath.  From  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xxx.  4o.  Lond.  1813 

— see  Luard  (...). 

Studies  of  ornamental  design.  2 parts. 

fo.  Lond.  1848-52 

Design  for  economically  and  effectually 
raising  Holborn  valley. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Richardson  (E)  Monumental  effigies  and 
tombs  in  Elford  church,  Stafford- 
shire, with  a memoir  and  pedigree  of 
the  Lords  of  Elford.  fo.  Lond  1852 
Richardson  (G) 

Book  of  ceilings,  composed  in  the  style 
of  the  antique  Gothique.  English 
and  French  text.  fo.  Lond.  1776 

Kew  collection  of  chimney  pieces,  orna- 
mented in  the  style  of  the  Etruscan, 

Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  etc. 

English  and  French  text.  fo.  Lo  !.  17s 
New  Vitruvius  Britannicus.  (Continua- 
tion of  C.  Campbell’s  work.)  2 vols 

fo.  Lond.  1S02-08 

Richardson  (G  F) 

On  the  connection  of  geology  with  arch  - 
tecture,  and  the  structure  and  quality 
of  stone  for  building.  SP.  17  May  i M ‘ 
Geology  for  beginners,  comprising  a 
familiar  explanation  of  get  logy  ami 
its  associate  sciences.  12o.  L i s I - 

Richardson  (J  and  J)  Account  of  th< 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  pictures,  etc.  iu 
France  and  Italy.  2nd  edit. 

So.  Lond.  1754 

Richardson  (T  A)  Architectural  modelling 

in  paper.  12o.  Lond.  1S59 

Richter  (J  H)  Praktisehe  anleitung.  by 

J.  F.  Dorn  and  J.  H.  Richter.  1S37 
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Rickman  (T) 

Attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of 
architecture  in  England,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation.  2nd 
edition,  with  additions.  80.  Lond.  1817 

4th  edition.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

6th  edition,  with  considerable 

additions,  by  J.  H.  Parker.  8o.  Oxford  1862 
Four  letters  on  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  France  and  England. 

From  the  Archaeologia,  xxv.  1833 

Further  observations.  From 

the  Archmologia,  xxvi.  1834 

Specimens  of  architectural  remains  in 

England,  by  J.  Cotman  and  others.  1838 

Rickman  ( J)  Life  of  T.  Telford.  4o.  Lond.  1838 
Rickman  (T  M)  Metropolitan  improvements 
as  affected  by  the  bills  now  before  Par- 
liament. SP.  21  Feb.,  7 and  21  Mar.  1859 
Riley  (H  T)  Natural  History ; see  Pliny.  1856 
Ripley  (T)  Houghton,  Norfolk ; see  Ware 

(I)  and  Kent  (W).  1760 

Ripon  Cathedral,  by  T.  Morris.  SP.  1843 

Ritter  (J  C W)  l)es  G.  Low  architec- 
tonische  zeichnungen  der  Deutsch 
Lutherischen  kirche  zu  Camberwell, 
London.  fo.  Scliweig.  1858 


Rivius  (G  H)  see  Vitruvius.  1548 

Roads 

Law  of  ways,  bv  H.  W.  "YVoolrych.  1847 

London  promenades,  or  suggestions  for 
improving  the  suburban  roads,  by 
G.  B.  Moore.  1856 

Memoir  and  plan  of  Watling  Street,  in 
Durham,  and  Northumberland,  by  A. 
MacLauchlan.  1853 


Public ; report  from  the  select  committee 
on  M'Adam’s  petition,  relating  to 
his  improved  system  of  constructing 
and  repairing  public  roads,  fo.  Lond.  1823 
Road  making,  by  J.  L.  M'Adam.  1824 

Roman ; and  British  railways,  by  R. 

Burgess.  SP.  1851 

Turnpike;  by  J.  L.  M’Adam.  1825 

Roberts  (D)  Picturesque  sketches  in  Spain, 
taken  during  the  years  1832  and 

1833.  fo.  Lond.  1837 

Roberta  (D;  and  Brockedon  (W)  Egypt 

and  Nubia.  3 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1847 

Roberta  (D)  and  Croly  (G)  Holy  Land, 

Syria,  Idumea,  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1842 

Roberta  (E) 

Wcnlock  priory,  Shropshire.  From  the 
Collectanea  Arclueologia,  of  the 
British  Areha'ological  Association. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  [1862] 
Lillcshall  abbey,  Shropshire.  From  the 
Journal  of  the  Association. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  [ 1862] 


i Roberts  (E) — continued. 

Brixworth  church,  Northamptonshire. 

From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  [1863] 
Roberts  (H) 

Arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes. 

SP.  21  Jan.  1850 

Traduit  et  publie  par 

ordre  du  president  de  la  Republique. 

4o.  Laris  1850 

Dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  their 
arrangement  and  construction:  illus- 
trated by  a reference  to  the  model 
houses  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  and  other  buildings  recently 
erected.  (Reprint  of  SP.) 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 
Model  houses  for  families,  built  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes. 

4o.  Lond.  1853 

Physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

pamph.  Lond.  1855 
Improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 

labouring  classes.  pamph.  Lond.  1859 

Healthy  dwellings,  and  prevailing  sanitary 
defects  in  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes.  12o.  Lond.  [1861] 

Progress  and  present  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment for  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1861 
Home  reform,  or  advice  to  the  labouring 
classes  on  the  improvement  of  their 

dwellings.  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Robertson  (A)  The  Parthenon  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  a national  monument 
to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
late  war.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 

Robertson  (J  C)  Value  to  architecture  of 
the  stone  planing  machine,  lately 
invented  and  patented  by  J.  Hunter, 
of  Leysmill,  Arbroath.  SP.  27  July  1835 
Robertson  (W) 

Collection  of  various  forms  of  stoves,  used 
for  forcing  pine  plants,  fruit  trees, 
etc.  fo.  Lond.  1798 

Designs  in  architecture  for  garden  chairs, 
small  gates  for  villas,  park  entrances, 
aviary s,  temples,  boat  houses,  mau- 
soleums, and  bridges,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  1800 
Robins  (E  C)  Practical  view  of  the  sani- 
tary question ; being  the  general 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  paro- 
chial district  of  Regent  Square 
Church,  St.  Pancras. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1854 
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Robinson  (F)  Refutation  of  Lieut.  Well- 
sted  s attack  upon  Lord  Valentia’s 
work  upon  the  Red  Sea ; with  com- 
parative diagrams,  shewing  the  in- 
ventions of  Bruce.  4o.  Lond.  1842 

Robinson  (J  C) 

Catalogue  of  the  Soulages  collection,  at 
Marlborough  house, with  photographs. 

' 80.  Lond.  1856 

Catalogue  of  the  various  works  of  art 
forming  the  collection  of  M.  Uzielli. 

80.  Lond.  18G0 

Italian  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages  and 

period  of  the  revival  of  art.  80.  Lond.  1862 

Robinson  (P  F) 

Attempt  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  church 
of  Mickleham,  in  Surrey,  with  remarks 
on  the  architecture  of  that  building. 

fo.  Lond.  1824 

Vitruvius  Britannicus : 

History  of  Woburn  abbey,  Bedford- 
shire. fo.  Lond.  1833 

Hatfield  house,  Hertford- 
shire. fo.  Lond.  1833 

Hardwicke  hall,  Derbyshire. 

fo.  Lond.  1835 

Newly  discovered  crypt  at  York  Minster. 

SP.  6 July  1835 

Observations  relating  to  the  proposal  for 
removing  the  choir  screen  in  York 
Minster.  MS.  SP.  6 July  1835 

Oblique  arches  over  or  under  railways, 

viaducts,  or  canals.  SP.  5 Dec.  1836 

Robinson  (W)  Proportional  architecture, 
or  the  five  orders  regulated  by  equal 
parts.  8o.  Lond.  1736 

Robison  (J)  and  Tredgold  (T)  Principles 
of  construction  in  carpentry  and 
joinery.  Text  12o.  Plates  4o.  Lond.  1859 
Robison  (J)  Price  (...)  and  Tredgold  (T) 
Principles  of  construction  in  car- 
pentry and  joinery  of  roofs. 

Text  12o.  Plates  4o.  Lond, 
Rochester  Effigy  of  bishop  John  de  Sheppy, 
in  the  cathedral,  by  A.  J.  Kempe. 

From  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xxv. 

Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  by  J.  Fergus- 
son. 

Rode  (A)  see  Vitruvius. 

Roe  (F) 

Description  of  a patent  water  closet. 

MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1837 

Improvements  in  the  common  pump,  etc. 

MS.  SP.  27  JunelS42 
Rogissart  (...  de)  and  H**#  Delices.de 
l’ltalie,  contenant  une  description 
exacte  du  pais,  des  principals  villes, 
de  toutes  les  antiquitez,  et  de  toutes 
les  raretez  qui  s’y  trouvent.  4 vols. 

12o.  Faris  1707 


1859 


1833 

1845 

1800 
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Rohault  de  Fleury  (C; 

Discours  prononce  sur  la  tom  be  de  C. 

Percier.  4o.  Paris  1888 

Museum  d’histoire  naturclle,  serrea 
chaudes,  galerie  de  mineralogie,  etc. 

fo.  Farit  1 814 

Comte  rendu  des  travaux  de  la  Societe 
Libre  des  Beaux  Arts,  pendant  l’anm'-e 

1843-44.  pamoli.  Paris 

Rapport  presente  au  club  del’ Union  Poly- 
technique sur  la  construction  de  loge- 
ments  pour  les  ouvriers. 

pamph.  4o.  Farit  1S-48 

Biographic.  From  Revue  Mensuelle,  etc.  

Rohault  de  Fleury  (G)  Campanile  de  Pise. 

fo.  Farit  1S59 

Rohault  de  Fleury  (H; 

Biographie.  From  Revue  Mensuelle,  etc.  

see  Paris  Societe  Centrales  des  Archi- 
tectes. 

Rokewood  (J  G)  Account  of  the  painted 
chamber  in  the  royal  palace  at  West- 
minster; see  Antiquaries  (Society 
of).  fo.  Lond.  1842 

Roland  le  Virloys  (C  F)  Dictionnaire  d'ar- 
chitecture,  civile,  militaire  et  navale, 
antique  ancienne  et  moderne,  et  de 
tous  les  arts  et  metiers  qui  en  depen- 
dent ; dont  tous  les  termes  sont 
exprimes  en  Franyais,  Latin,  Italien, 
Espagnol,  Anglois,  et  Allemand. 

3 vols.  4o.  Farit  1770 

Roll  Liber  quotidianus,  etc.  of  Edward  I, 
1299-1300,  printed  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  1787 

Rolland  (...)  Rapport  sur  les  nouveaui 

appareils  de  panitication.  8o.  Farit  1868 
Rolled  Iron  Sections  of ; by  Sutton  and 

Ash.  1^62 

Roman  Antiquities 

Antiche  sepolcri,  by  P.  Santi  Bartoli.  176'' 

by  L.  Canina.  1834-43 

by  T.  Godwyn.  1620 

by  Sieur  d’Hancarville. 
by  B.  de  Montfaucon. 

At  Rougham,  by  J.  S.  Henslow. 

At  AVoodchester,  by  S.  Lysons. 

Biography,  mythology  and  geography ; 

dictionary  of;  by  W.  Smith.  185G-57 

Garianonum  in  Suffolk,  by  J.  Ives.  1^0- 

see  Italy. 

Roman  Architecture 

And  Grecian  architecture:  their  peculiar^ 

characteristics,  by  E.  Hall.  MS.  183s 

Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  O. 

Jones.  1n>4 

During  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadnan. 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP  ISC* 

Roman  Empire  Decline  and  fall  of  by  E 

Gibbon.  lv-4 
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Romanesque  Architecture  , 

by  ...  Pollet  and  H.  Roux.  1841  j 

Hoheren  baukunst,  by  E.  Mezger.  1851  j 

In  France,  by  T.  Inkersley.  1850  ; 

In  Germany,  by  J.  Justen.  1860 


In  the  south  of  France,  by  J.  B.  Waring. 

SP.  1861 

In  Switzerland,  by  E.  A.  Freeman.  SP.  1864 

Of  the  Rhine  and  central  Europe,  by 

C.  F.  Hayward.  SP.  1855 

Romanesque  Court  at  Crystal  Palace.  Hand- 
book, by  M.  D.  Wyatt  and  J.  B. 
Waring.  1854 

Roman  Monuments 

Architecture  of  Roman  provinces ; by  J. 

Bell.  SP.  1851 

Discovered  in  London.  From  the  Collec- 
tanea antiqua,  by  C.  R.  Smith.  [1852] 

Livre  des  edifices  antiques  Romains,  etc., 

by  Androiiet  du  Cerceau.  1584 

Palais  de  Scaurus,  by  F.  Mazois.  1819 

Roman  villa,  by  R.  Castell.  1788 

At  Newton,  near  Bath,  by 

H.  E.  Goodridge.  MS.  SP.  1838 

Of  Pliny,  by  D.  P.  Marquez.  1796 

Of  the  Augustan  age,  by  T. 


Moule.  1838 

Roman  Roads 

by  R.  Burgess.  1851 

by  Antiquarius.  

Rome 

A city  for  the  Pope,  a solution  of  the 

Roman  question,  by  R.  Burgess.  1860 

Ancient  buildings,  by  A.  Desgodetz.  1771-95 

Description  and  key  to  view  of ; 


by  A.  Ashpitel. 

Antichita  di ; by  B.  Gamucci. 

by  F.  Piranesi. 

by  L.  Rossini. 

by  G.  G.  de  Rossi. 

see  Canina  (L). 


1858 
1565 
1748 ; 1756 
1829 
1693 
1848-51 

Antique  urbia  splendor,  by  J.  Laurus.  1612 
Antiquities  of;  by  R.  Burgess.  1831 

Recent  discoveries  at  the 

porta  maggiore,  bv  L.  Canina.  SP.  1840 

by  B.  Kennett.  1713 

by  G.  L.  Taylor  and  E. 


Cresy.  1821-22 

by  G.  Wightwick.  1827 

Au  siocle  d’ Auguste,  by  C.  Dezobry.  1846 

Choix  des  plus  celebres  maisons  de ; by 

C.  Percier  and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1824 
Edifices  antiques  ; by  A.  Desgodetz.  1682 

Edifices  moaemes,  by  C.  Percier  and 

I’.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1830 


Itinerairo  pittoresque ; by  L.  F.  Cassas 


and  ...  Bence.  [1813] 

Journey  to;  by  II.  Suss.  1818 

I/&pides  capitolini,  by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  1761 
I>apidibus  Farnesianis,  by  T.  P.  Bellori.  1673 


Rome — continued. 

Leonine  city,  Vatican,  by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1862 
Roma  antica,  by  F.  Nardini.  1704 

Ritratto  di ; by  F.  de  Rossi.  1645 

moderna,  by  G.  G.  de  Rossi  and 

G.  B.  Falda.  1665 

vetus,  etc.,  by  A.  Donatus.  1725 

Romanse  Magnitudinis  Monumenta,  by 

D.  de  Rossi.  1699 

Vedute  principali  di;  by  G.  B.  Cipriani.  1799 

di;  by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  

Vetera  monimenta,  by  G.  Ciampini.  1690-99 
• Viaggio  antiquario,  by  A.  Nibby.  1819 

Views  in.  Anonymous.  fo.  Roma  1773 

by  W.  Gail.  1829 

by  B.  Pinelli.  1834 


see  Italy. 

Aqueducts 

And  walls  of  Rome,  by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1843 
Aechway 


Septimus  Severus,  by  J.  M.  Suaresius.  1676 
Basilicas 

by  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  

Baths 

Thermae  of  Rome,  by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1842 
Of  the  Romans,  by  C.  Cameron.  1775 

by  A.  Palladio.  1785 

Chubches 

Chiesa  del  Gesu,  altare  maggiore,  by  G. 

Azzurri.  1843 

Insignium  Romae  templorum,  by  G.  G. 

de  Rossi.  1684 

Pantheon  d’Agrippa,  by  T.  F.  Suys.  1838 

St.  Peter’s.  Reported  state  of  insecurity 

of  dome,  by  T.  Meyer.  MS.  1846 

Ciecus 

On  the  Via  Appia,  by  R.  Burgess.  1828 

Foeum 

Forum  Romanum,  by  C.  Bunsen.  1837 

by  L.  Canina.  1834 

Discoveries  in  the ; by 

R.  Burgess.  SP.  1837 

Excavations  at  the ; by 

E.  Falkener.  SP.  1850 


Topography  of  the ; 

etc.,  by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1852 

Different  theories  re- 
specting the;  by  A.  Ashpitel.  SP.  1857 

Romain ; Plan,  etc.  d’une  partie 

du;  by  A.  Caristie.  1821 

Foro  Romano,  e dell’  anfiteatro  Flavio, 

etc.,  by  A.  Nibby.  1819 

Forum  Trajanum,  by  F.  Albertolli.  1824 

Fountains 

Fontane  di  Roma,  by  G.  B.  Falda,  G.  F. 

Venturini,  and  G.  G.  de  Rossi.  

Gardens 

Giardini  di  Roma,  by  G.  B.  Falda.  

Maisons  de  plaisance,  etc.,  by  C.  Percier 

and  P.  F.  L.  Fontaine.  1824 
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Home — continued. 

Monuments  and  Tombs 
Antiche  sepolcri,  by  P.  Santi  Bartoli.  1768 

Column  of  Trajan,  by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  

" — “ — by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer. 

MS.  1840 

—  — by  P.  Santi  Bartoli.  1768 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  Porte  St. 

Angelo ; by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1850 

Vatican  obelisk,  by  D.  Pontana.  1743 

Palaces  and  Houses 

by  P.  Perrerio  and  Gi.  B.  Palda.  

by  P.  Letarouilly.  1840-60 

Choix  des  plus  celebres  maisons  de 
plaisancfe,  etc.,  by  C.  Percier  and 
P.  P.  L.  Pontaine.  1824 

Palais,  maisons,  etc.,  by  C.  Percier  and 

P.  P.  L.  Pontaine.  1830 

Palazzo  de’  Cesari,  sul  monte  Palatino,  by 

C.  Thon  and  V.  Ballanti.  1828 

— — Parnese,  by  C.  Cesio.  1657 

— — Giulia,  by  G.  Stern.  1784 

— _ — Massimi,  by  P.  T.  Suys  and 

L.  P.  Haudebourt.  1818 

Portico  detto  del  Vignola,  by  C.  Polchi.  1848 
Tabulario  capitolino,  by  G.  Azzurri.  1842 

Templum  Vaticanum,  by  C.  Pontana.  1694 

—  — by  P.  Bonanni.  1696 

Vatican ; decorations  at ; by  A.  Poynter. 

SP.  1840 

„ by  J.  W.  and  W.  Papworth.  1844 


see  Villas. 

Palatine  hill 

Antiquities  of  the ; by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1837 
Theatres 

And  porticos  of  Rome,  by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1848 
Anfiteatro  Plavio,  by  P.  Bianchi.  1812 

_______ Model  of;  by  C.  Luc- 

angeli  and  P.  Dalbano.  1816 

Of  Marcellus,  by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  1812 

Villas 

Villa  Pia,  by  J.  Bouchet  and  D.  Raoul- 

Rochette.  1837 

Villa  Pinciana,  by  E.  Landesio  and  P. 

Rosa.  1842 

Villa  Magliana,  by  L.  Gruner.  1847 

"Walls 

by  G.  L.  Taylor.  1859 

by  A.  Nibby.  1821 

by  R.  Burgess.  SP.  1845 

Pontificia  Accademia  Romana  di  San  Luca 


di  belle  art! 

Statuti.  fo.  Roma  1818 

Ragionamento  detto  alle  Ponteficie  Acca- 
demie  Romane  di  Archeologia  et  di 
San  Luca ; by  T.  Minardi.  4o.  Roma  1835 
Raccolta  dei  concorsi,  etc.  1822  a 1836. 

fo.  Roma  1836 

Distribuzione  de’premi  del  concorso,lS34; 

1836;  1842;  3vols.  fo.  Roma  1S42 


Romelot  (J  L)  Description  historique  et 
monumentalc  do  l’<*gli8e  do  Bourgea. 

8o.  liourgrt  1 S24 

Romsey  Hampshire.  Ancient  structure- 

in;  by  G.  Godwin.  18481 

Rondelet  (A) 

Notice  historique  sur  la  vie  et  lea  outrages 
de  J.  N.  L.  Durand. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1835 
Essai  historique  sur  le  pont  de  Rialto  a 
Venise.  4o.  Pans  1 

Rondelet  (J) 

Traite  theoriquo  et  pratiquo  de  l’art  dc 

batir.  5 vols.  4o.  plates  fo.  Paris  1812 

Supplement,  by  G.  A. 

Blouet.  2 vols.  4o.  plates  fo.  Paris  1 S 17- 1 s 
Memoire  sur  la  reconstruction  do  la 
coupole  de  la  halle  aux  Blc  de  Paris. 

pamph.  4o.  Paris 

Rood  Lofts  etc  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  1*>51 

Roofs 

by  G.  Linke.  1837 

Admiralty  docks,  by  G.  L.  Taylor.  SP  ls37 

Carpentry  and  joinery  of;  by  J.  Robison 
and  T.  Tredgold. 

Construction  of  flat;  with  tiles,  by  C. 

Eowler.  8P.  1836 

— Collar  beam  ; with  arched 

trusses,  by  Earl  of  Lovelace.  IS 49 

Hungerford  market,  by  C.  Fowler.  SP.  1835 

Iron;  their  expense,  by  E.  Hall.  MS.  I*v40 

Praktische  anleitung,  etc.,  by  J.  F.  Dorn 

and  J.  H.  Richter.  Is37 

Syrian  or  cylinder,  by  G.  Underwood.  183  s 

Timber;  of  the  middle  ages,  by  R.  and 

J.  A.  Brandon.  1S50 

by  T.  Morris.  SP.  1841 

Westminster  hall,  etc.,  by  T.  Morris.  SP. 
Rooms  Proportions  of ; by  J.  B.  Watson. 

MS. 

Rope  Making  Treatise  on  ; by  R.  Chapman.  1S5S 
Rosa  (P)  Villa  Pinciana,  by  E.  Landesio 

and  P.  Rosa.  1*^42 

Rosini  (G)  Sonetto,  all’  egregio  architetto 

N.  Matas.  

Roslyn  Design,  construction,  and  chara  - 
teristics  of  the  collegiate  church : 
by  J.  Britton.  81'  l"*'1 

Ross  (A)  Microscope.  From  the  Penny 

Cyclopaedia.  *°-  — 

Rosser  (S  E)  Open  fire-places,  with  re- 
mai’ks  on  their  construction. 

SP.  14  Apl.lS56 

Rossi  (D  de)  Romaummagnitudinis  monu- 

menta,  etc.  Roma  1699 

Rossi  (D  de)  and  Maffei  (P  A)  Raeeolta 
di  statue  antiche  e moderne. 

fo.  Roma  1704 

Rossi  (F  de)  Ritratto  di  Roma  antiea. 

So.  Roma  1645 
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Rossi  (G  G de) 

Nuova  racolta  di  fontane  che  si  vedano 
nel  alma  eitta  di  Roma,  Tivoli  e 
Frascati.  fo.  Roma  [1618] 

Insignium  Rom®  templorum  prospectus 
exteriores  interioresque,  a celebriori- 
bus  architectis  inventi.  fo.  Roma  1684 
Urbis  Rom®  sciograpbia  ex  antiquitis 
monumentis  accuratissime  delineata. 

fo.  Roma  1693 

Fontane  di  Roma,  by  G.  B.  Falda, 

G.  F.  Yenturini,  and  G.  G.  de 

Rossi.  

Rossi  (G  G de)  and  Falda  (G  B)  II  nuovo 
teatro  delle  fabriche  et  edificii  in  pro- 
spettiva  di  Roma  moderna,  sotto  il 
pontificato  di  Alessandro  VII. 

2 vols.  fo.  Roma  1665 

Rossini  (L)  Antichita  Romnne,  ossia  rac- 
colta  delle  piu  interessanti  vedute  di 
Roma  antica.  fo.  Roma  1829 

Rouen 

Histoire  de  l’abbaye  royale  de  St.  Ouen, 

by  F.  Pommeraye.  1662 

Maisons  de ; les  plus  remarquables,  by 

E.  Delaqueriere.  1821-41 

Normandy,  by  A.  Pugin  and  others.  1828 

Rougham  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Account 
of  the  Roman  antiquities,  by  J.  S. 
Henslow.  1843 

Round  Arch  Style  by  E.  Mezger.  1851 

Rous  (F)  and  Bogan  (Z)  Arch®ologi® 

Attic®,  libri  septem.  Seven  books  of 
the  Attick  antiquities,  containing  the 
description  of  the  cities,  glory,  go- 
vernment, etc.,  with  an  addition  of 
their  customes  in  marriages,  burials, 
etc.  7th  edit.  4o.  Oxford  1670 

Roux  (H)  Monument  d’architecture,  by 

...  Pollet  and  II.  Roux.  1841 

Roux  (H)  aine  and  Morey  (P)  Charpente 
do  la  cathedrale  de  Messine. 

fo.  Paris  1841 

Rowe  (R  R) 

Notes  on  French  works  and  workmen, 

in  “ Tour  in  France,”  by  W.  Beamont.  1860 
Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 

river  Cam.  4o.  Camb.  1864 

Rowlandson  (T)  Report  on  the  schemes 
for  a new  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London 

Laws  relating  to  the  schools,  the  library, 

etc.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1834 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Tyetter  to  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  on 
the  history  and  character  of  the 
academy,  by  G.  Foggo.  1835 

Address  to  tho  students,  by  Sir  M.  A. 

Shec. 


Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London — continued. 
Glance  at  the  rise  and  constitution,  by 

J.  Pye.  1859 

Report  from  the  council  to  the  general 

assembly  of  academicians.  4o.  Lond.  1860 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Journal.  Vol.  v,  part  ii.  8o.  Lond.  1845 

see  Wild  (J  W). 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Desiderata  and  inquiries  connected  with 
the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.  4o.  Lond.  1832 

Royal  Engineers  (Corps  of) 

Professional  papers  on  subjects  connected 

with  their  duties.  Yol.  i.  8o.ZoraZ1849-50 
New  series.  Yol.  i to  xii. 

8o.ZowZ1851-63 
Department ; its  work,  etc.,  by  Argus.  1862 
Remarks  on  their  duties,  with  sugges- 
tions for  greatly  increasing  their 
numbers,  etc.  Anonymous.  8o.  Lond.  1862 
Royal  Exchange  see  London. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
Journal.  Yols.  i to  vii.  8o.Zo«Z1831-37 

Yols.  xi  to  xxxiii.  8o.ZoftZ  1841-63 

Address  at  the  anniversary  meetings. 

1852; 1854; 1855 

Proceedings  and  addresses. 

Vols.  i-viii.  8o.ZowZ1856-64 

Catalogue  of  the  library,  corrected  to 

May,  1851.  8o.  Lond.  1852 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
List  of  the  members,  officers,  etc.,  with  the 

report  of  the  visitors.  8o.ZowZ1851-63 

Notices  of  the  proceedings.  Yols.  i to 

iv,  part  2.  1851-63 

Lectures  on  education.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Classified  catalogue  of  the  library,  by  B. 

Vincent.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  con- 
taining “ Columns  of  the  Athenian 
temples,”  by  T.  Allason.  8o.  Lond.  1820 
Royal  Literary  Fund 

Summary  of  facts ; report  of  proceedings 

at  annual  meeting.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

Transactions.  Yol.  i,  parts  i and  ii. 

4o.ZowZ1827-29 

Yol.  ii,  parts  i and  ii,  with 

supplement.  4o.ZowZ1832-34 

Essay  on  the  state  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  T. 
AVright.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

Royal  Society  of  London 

Philosophical  transactions  of  the  society, 
from  their  commencement  in  1665  to 
the  year  1800.  18  vols.  4o.  Lond.  1809 

Philosophical  transactions.  15  vols. 

4o.ZowZ1836-50 
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Royal  Society  of  London — continued. 
Abstracts  of  the  papers  printed  in  the 
philosophical  transactions,  from  1830 
to  1843.  Yols.  iii  and  iv. 


. 8o.  Land.  1837;  1843 

Proceedings — 

Yols.  iv,  v,  vi  {all  imperfect ).  1843-54 

Yols.  vii,  viii.  1854-57 

.Yols.  ix,  x {imperfect).  1857-GO 

Yols.  xi-xiii.  8o.£on<7.18G0-64 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  anniversary- 
meetings  in  1831-33;  1836;  1846. 

4o.  Lond. 

Names  and  residences  of  the  members; 
and  list  of  council  for  the  years 

1836-37;  1839;  1841;  1846.4o.  Lond. 

List  of  instruments  and  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  the  society.  4o.  Lond.  1834 

List  of  the  portraits  in  the  possession  of 

the  society.  4o.  Lond.  1834 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  portraits,  by 

C.  E.  Weld.  _ 8o.  Lond.  1860 

Defence  of  the  resolution  for  omitting  A. 
Panizzi’s  bibliographical  notes  from 
the  catalogue.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1838 
Catalogue  of  the  scientific  books  in  the 

library.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

Letter  addressed  to  the  fellows,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  president. 

8o.  Lond.  1841 


Rubeis  (D  de)  see  Rossi  (D  de). 

Rubeis  (J  J de)  see  Rossi  (G  G de). 

Rubens  (P  P) 

Palazzi  antichi  di  Genova.  fo.  Anversa  1663 
Palazzi  moderni  di  Genova.  fo.  Anversa  1663 
Rudiments  of  Ancient  Architecture  see 

Anonymous.  1810 

Rumford  (Count)  see  Thompson  (B).  1862 

Runge  (L)  Der  glockenthurm  des  doms 
zu  Florenz  nebst  entwurf  zur  west- 
facade  des  doms.  fo.  Berlin  1853 

Runic  Inscription  by  C.  C.  Eafn.  1856 

Rural  Architecture 
by  W.  Atkinson, 
by  P.  Cointeraux. 
by  J.  C.  Krafft. 
by  E.  Morris, 
by  C.  Parker, 
by  J.  B.  Papworth. 
by  J.  Plaw. 
by  J.  Sanderson, 
by  W.  Wilds, 
by  W.  Wright. 

Bedford  cottages,  by  C.  H.  Hartshorne. 

Eecueil  d’architecture  en  Italie,  by  P.  L. 
Schuelt. 

Yillas,  by  J.  Woods. 

Yillas  of  the  ancients,  by  E.  Castell. 
see  Domestic  Architecture,  see  Dwellings. 
see  Rome  Palaces  and  Houses. 


1805 

1791 

1849 

1750 

1832 

1832 

1800 

1835 

1790 

1849 

1821 

ISOS 

1728 


Rusca  (L)  Eecueil  des  dessina  de  difF«'r*-na 
Mtimens  construit  k St.  Petersbourg 
et  dans  l’interieur  de  l’empiro  de 
Russie.  ft  n Pflfanft  1010 

Ruskin  (J) 

Lecture  on  architecture  and  painting 

delivered  at  Edinburgh.  bo.  Lond.  ISM 

see  An  Architect. 

Russell  (J  S) 

Interior  forms  of  buildings,  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  sound. 

SP.  8 Feb.  and  8 Mar.  1847 
Statement  of  proceedings  preliminary  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  1851.  fo.  Lond.  1850 

Russia 

History  of  architecture,  etc.,  by  E.  Lyall.  1S23 
History  of  Greco-Eussian  ecclesiastical 

architecture,  by  A.  Hallmann.  SP.  1840 
Buildings  in;  by  L.  Rusca.  1810 

Rutherford  (W)  Earthwork  tables,  by 

C.  K.  Sibley  and  V.  Rutherford.  1^17 
Rutter  (J)  Illustrated  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  Fonth  ill  abbey.  4o.  SkqfMbmy  1828 
Ryde  (E)  and  Donaldson  (J)  General  text 
book  for  architects,  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, solicitors,  auctioneers,  land 
agents  and  stewards,  and  for  gentle- 
men engaged  in  transfer,  manage- 
ment, or  improvement  of  landed 
property ; with  chapters  on  agricul- 
ture and  landed  property. 

8o.  Lond  1 854 

Ryder  (G  V)  Report  on  Perkin’s  system 
of  heating,  by  J.  Davies  and  G.  V. 

Ryder.  1841 


s. 

S (D  P G H de)  see  Humbert  de  Sup- 
per ville  (D  P G). 

Sageret  (P  F)  Almanach  et  annuaire  des 
batiments,  des  travaux  publics  et 
de  l’industrie. 

8o.  Paris  1S50;  1854;  1857 ; 

Saint  Albans 

Abbey  of;  plans,  etc.,  by  J.  Carter:  $tr 

Antiquaries  (Society  of).  _ 1810 

. Account  of  the  fall  of  the  roof, 

by  J.  Gage.  1832 

1 — Early  history  and  description  of 

conventual  church,  by  H.  J-  B. 
Nicholson. 

Proposed  restoration ; report 

of  a public  meeting. 

namph.  4o.  If  cl  1856 

Q 
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Saint  Albans — continued. 

see  Architectural  Societies  Eeports  and 
papers. 

St  Aubyn  (J  P)  Account  of  the  repairs 
lately  effected  at  the  Temple  church, 
London.  SP.  16  May  1864 

Saint  Leonard’s  near  Hastings.  Views. 

fo.  Lond.  1829 

Saint  Petersburg 

Guide  to ; by  A.  B.  Granville.  1835 

Colonne  Alexandrine,  by  A.  L.  T.  Vau- 

aoyer.  MS.  SP.  L841 

by  A.  Bicard  de  Montferrand.  1836 

Cathcdrale  de  St.  Isaac,  by  A.  Bicard  de 

Montferrand.  1845 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1848 

Kaiserliche  museum,  by  L.  von  Klenze.  1850 

Monument  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  by  M. 

Carburi  de  Ceffalonie.  1777 

Dessins  de  batimens,  by  L.  Busca.  1810 

Ste  Barbe  (C)  Becords  of  the  corporation 
of  the  borough  of  New  Lymington  in 
the  county  of  Southampton. 

4o.  Lond.  [1861] 

San  Carlo  Borromeo  Instructions  on  eccle- 
siastical buildings, translated  by  G.  J. 
Wigley.  8o.  Lond.\ 1857 

Saleri  (G)  Museo  Bresciano  Illustrato. 

fo.  Brescia  1838 


Salisbury 

Cathedral,  by  J.  Britton.  1814 

by  W.  Dodsworth.  1814 

by  F.  Price.  1753 

Chapter  house,  by  T.  H.  "Wyatt.  SP.  1843 
Salley  Abbey  Yorkshire,  by  J.  Harland.  1853 

Salmon  (J)  Letter  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  stained  glass  windows  for  the 
Glasgow  cathedral.  8o.  Glasgow  1857 

Salmon  (W)  Palladio  Londinensis ; or,  the 
London  art  of  building ; to  which  is 
annexed  the  builders’  dictionary. 

6th  edit.  4o.  Lond.  1762 

Salucci  (G)  Memorie  della  vita  e delle 
opere  di ; scritte  da  G.  Ponsi. 

8o.  Firenze  1850 


Salzenberg  (W) 

Alt-Christliche  baudenkmale  von  Con- 
stantinopel,  von  V bis  XII  jahrhun- 
dert.  fo.  Berlin  1854 

see  Nelson  (C  C).  1855 

see  Wyatt  (M  D).  1855 

Sainmicheli  (M)  Porto  di  cittA  e fortezze, 

etc. ; by  F.  AlbertollL  1815 

San  Bertolo  (N)  Istituzione  di  architettura 

etaticaedidraulica.  2vols.  4o.  Bol.  1826-27 
Sanchez  (G)  Campania  sotteranea.  From 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  lievicw. 

8o.  Lond.  1836 

Sandby  (T)  Six  lectures  on  architecture, 

read  at  the  Royal  Academy.  MS.  4o.  1768 


Sanderson  (J)  Rural  architecture. 

12o.  Lond. 

Sandys  (W)  Short  view  of  the  history  of 

free-masonry.  8o.  Lond.  1829 

Sanitary  Building  Appliances  by  J.  Taylor, 

Jun.  SP.  1862 

Santi  Bartoli  (P) 

Colonna  Traiana  nel  suo  foro  in  Roma. 

fo.  Roma  — — 

Gli  antiche  sepolcri  ovvero  mausolei 
Romani  et  Etruschi  trovati  in  Roma, 
ed  in  altri  luoghi  celebri.  fo.  Roma  1768 
Santi  Bartoli  (P)  and  Bellori  (T  P)  Lueernse 
veterum  sepulchrales  iconicse,  ex 
cavernis  Bomse  subterraneis  collects. 

fo.  Col.  Marches  1702 
Santos  (F  de  los)  see  Francisco  de  los 
Santos. 

Sanz  (J  Ortiz  y)  see  Vitruvius.  1787 

Sanzio  di  TJrbino  (R.) 

Villa  Magliana,  by  L.  Gruner.  1847 

Specimens  of  decoration  from  the  Vatican 

palace,  by  J.  W.  and  W.  Pap  worth.  1844 

Ornati  d’invenzione  di : essistenti  nel  coro 

di  San  Pietro  in  Perugia,  fo.  Roma  1811 

see  Poynter  (A).  1840 

Saracenic  Architecture 
And  Norman  remains  in  Sicily,  by  H.  G. 

Knight.  1838 

by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  SP.  1861 

see  Girault  de  Prangey. 
see  Granada. 

Saracenic  decoration,  by  F.  M.  Hessemer.  1842 
Sardinia  Present  state  of  the  isle  of ; by 

W.  H.  Smyth.  1828 

Sarnelli  (P)  and  Muzio  (M  L)  Guide  des 
etrangers  curieux  de  voir  et  de 
connoitre  les  choses  les  plus  memo- 
rabies  de  Poussole,  Bayes,  Cumes, 
Misene,  Gaete,  et  autres  lieux  des 
environs,  etc.  18o.  Maples  1709 

Sashes  Invention  for  taking  out,  to  clean  ; 

by  H.  B.  Cowell.  MS.  1836 

Sass  (H)  Journey  to  Borne  and  Naples  in 

1817.  8o.  Lond.  1818 

Sauli  (D) 

Bacini  di  Carenaggio  e particolarmente 
di  quello  construtto  nel  porto  di 
Genova  dal  1847  al  1851. 

8o.  Genova  1852 

Dichiarazione  di  una  riserva  fatta  da  uno 
de’  membri  della  commissione  pel 
progetto  del  doc  nel  rapporto. 

4o.  Genova  1852 

Sault  (R)  Treatise  of  Algebra;  see  Ley- 

bourn  (W).  1694 

Saunders  (G) 

Treatise  on  theatres.  4o.  Lond.  1790 

Observations  on  brick  bond. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1805 
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Saunders  (G) — continued. 

Enquiry  concerning  the  situation  and 
extent  of  Westminster  at  various 
periods.  From  the  Archseologia,  xxvi.  1835 
Santelet  (N  B)  . Cathedrale  de  Cologne, 

by  J.  de  Noel  and  N.  B.  Sautelet.  1835 
Savage  (J) 

Observations  on  the  proposed  new  London 

bridge.  fo.  Lond.  1823 

Prospectus  of  a plan  for  the  Surrey  quay. 

fo.  Lond.  1825 

Style  in  architecture;  with  suggestions 
on  the  best  mode  of  procuring  designs 
for  public  buildings,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Memoir,  by  H.  and  C.  W.  Savage. 

MS.  31  May  1851 

Sayer  (A)  London  main  drainage.  Nature, 
value,  and  disposal  of  sewage ; 
sketches  of  the  water  supply,  and  of 
the  legislation  on  sewers,  ancient  and 
modern.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1858 

Scaffolding 

At  Westminster  palace,  by  C.  Barry,  SP.  1857 


Contignationes,  etc.,  by  D.  Fontana.  1743 
The  system  of ; by  P.  Journet.  MS.  1844 

For  houses,  etc.,  and  for  the  Luxor  obe- 
lisk, by  P.  Journet.  MS.  1844 

Scales 

Hypsometric ; by  Miss  Colthurst.  

Of  equal  parts,  by  C.  HoltzapfFel.  1838 

Scamozzi  (0  B)  Thermes  des  Bomains ; 

see  Palladio  (A).  1785-86 

Scamozzi  (V) 

L’idea  dell’  architettura  universale. 


fo.  Niirnb.  1678 
Yita,  etc.,  and  appendice,  by  F.  Scolari.  1837-38 

see  Leybourn  (W). 

Scarborough  Yorkshire.  St.  Mary’s  church, 

report  on  ; by  E.  Christian.  1847 

Scaurus  Palais  de  ; by  F.  Mazois;  1819 

Scene  Painting  Sketch  of  the  history  of. 

From  the  Builder.  pamph.  12o.  [1859] 
Scharf  (G)  Jun 

Observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  sculp- 
tures seen  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Lycia.  8o.  Lond.  1847 

see  Fellows  (Sir  C). 

Handbooks  to  the  Pompeian,  Greek,  and 
Boman,  courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

8o.  Lond.  1854 

Scharrer  (J)  Eine  woche  in  Niirnberg, 

etc. , ]by  C . Mainberger  and  J . Scharrer.  1837 
Schiener  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Schinkel  (C  F) 

Collection  de  projets  d’ouvrages  d’archi- 
tecture,  etc.  24  parts.  150  plates. 

fo.  Berlin  1829-35 

102  plates,  with  portrait  and 

ti tip-nape.  f°*  Berlin  1S29 


Schinkel  (C  F) — continued. 

Zinc  and  its  employment.  Ms.  i-wj 

Notice  historique,  par  J.  I.  HittorfF.  1S57 

Schlagintweit  (E)  Buddhism  in  Tibet. 

Text  4o.  plates  fo.  1,/ipzicand  IsjtuI  1 S/E t 
Schlagintweit  CH  and  A and  R de) 

Astronomical  determinations  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  and  magnetic  obser- 
vations during  a scientific  mission  to 
India  and  High  Asia. 

Text,  vols.  i,  ii  and  iii.  4o. 

Plates,  part  i,  ii  and  iii. 

fo.  Leipzicand  /»m/.  1861 -62-03 
Schlegel  (A  G)  Ilistoin 

beaux  arts ; suivies  des  articles  du 
conversations-lexicon,  concemant  1' 
architecture,  la  sculpture,  et  la 
peinture;  translated  by  A.  F.  Cou- 
turier-de-Vienne.  8o.  Pari j l8.qo 

' Schneider  (J  G)  see  Vitruvius.  1807-0'' 

School  of  Design 

Letters  and  depositions  of  the  student- 
at  Somerset  house. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  18-45 

see  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

Schools 

Schoolhouses.  Minutes,  with  plans,  etc 
of  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. fo.  18J9-40; 

Buies  for  planning  and  fitting  up  schools : 

Educational  department,  fo.  Lond.  18*;  i 
Extracts  from  communications  respecting 
the  condition  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  school  houses. 

pamph.  8o.  Hartford.  V.S.  1842 
Bill  to  extend  and  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  for  the  granting  of  sites 


for  schools.  to.  Land.  1819 

For  rural  parishes,  by  J.  Clarke.  1N 

by  H.  E.  Kendall,  Jun. 

Villa  rustica,  by  C.  Parker.  1"32 

Prussian  ; see  Berlin  Koniglich.  Preus- 

sischen  Ober-Bau-Deputation.  1"T2-  - 


Schramm  (C  C)  Historischer  sehaup:.' 

in  welchem  die  merkwurdigsten 
briicken  aus  alien  Tier  theilen  der 
welt.  fo.  Ly  -.z.  - 17  S 

Schreiber  (H)  Das  Minister  i u Freiburj 

im  Breisgau.  fo.  KarUr.  1629 

Schroder  (J  L) 

Essay  upon  the  chemical  compositions  of 

calcareous  cements.  MS.  fo.  Lond.  1906 
Observations  upon  artificial  st<‘ne>  ton  >. 
from  sulphates  of  lime  and  alumine. 

MS.  SP.  13 June  1842 
Scliuelt  (F  L)  Becueil  d' architecture, 
dessine  et  mesurc  en  Italic,  dan-  les 
aunees  1791-92  ct  98.  »•  ftwMM 

Schultz  (C  F L)  Gothe  (J  W von > 
and  Schnltz  (C  F LL 
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Scientific  Society  of  London 
Proceedings;  Nov.  1838  to  June  1839. 

Yol.  i.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

Sciographia  Vitruvii  by  A.  Hausman.  1648 
Scolari  (F) 

Vita  e delle  opere  di  Y.  Scamozzi  com- 
mentario.  Giunteri  le  notizie  di 
A.  Palladio.  8o.  Treviso  1837 

Lettera  d’appendice. 

8o.  Treviso  1838 


Scoles  (J  J) 

Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  SP.  22  Feb.  1841 

— Abou  Roash,  and  to  the 

southward,  including  those  in  the 
Faiyoum  ; and  the  arched  tomb  ex- 
isting in  the  vicinity  of  Gizeh. 

SP.  15  Feb.  1844 


Some  monuments  existing  in  the  valley 
of  Jehosophat,  near  Jerusalem. 

SP.  16  Dec.  1844 


Antiquity  of  setting  up  stones,  pillars, 
etc.,  as  memorials  to  commemorate 
events.  SP.  7 July  1845 

Observations  connected  with  the  details 

of  the  Parthenon.  SP.  23  Feb.  1846 

Construction  of  the  ceiling  of  a passage 
in  connection  with  other  ancient 
ruins  near  the  convent  of  Santa 
Lucia  at  Syracuse,  formed  by  earthen 
cylindrical  tubes.  MS.  SP.  11  Jan.  1847 
Construction  of  the  roof  of  St.  Peter’s 

church,  Burgh,  Suffolk.  SP.  25  Jan.  1847 
Topography  and  antiquities  of  Jerusalem; 
with  illustrative  drawings.  From  the 
Builder.  SP.  5 Feb.  1849 

Scotland 

Vitruvius  Scoticus,  by  W.  Adam.  1720-40 
Reports  on  gaols.  fo.  1835 

see  Billings  (R  W). 

Scott  (G  G) 

Plea  for  the  faithful  restoration  of  our 

ancient  churches.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Letter  respecting  Chesterfield  spire. 

MS.  SP.  5 Feb.  1855 
Letter  in  reply  to  “ Some  remarks  ” by 

W.  Tite.  MS.  SP.  11  Feb.  1856 

Removal  of  the  Architectural  Museum. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1857 
Gleanings  from  Westminster  nbbev. 

SP.  5 and  19  Dec.  1859 
Conservation  of  ancient  architectural 

monuments  and  remains.  SP.  6 Jan.  1862 
Scott  (H  Y D) 

Account  of  a new  cement,  by  B.  Ferrey. 

SP.  15  June  1857 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Specification  of  his  cement.  4o.  Lond.  1856 
Scott  (J)  Effects  produced  by  lightning 
upon  the  spire  of  Christ  church,  Don- 

n Nov.  ls:;o.  MS.  SP.  27  Feb.  1837 


Scott  (J  J)  Act  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  18th  and  19th 
Viet.  c.  120.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Screw  Pile  and  Moorings,  by  A.  Mitchell.  1848 
Scriven  (J)  Copyhold  and  customary 
tenure  act,  4th  and  5th  Victoria, 
cap.  35,  with  analytical  notes  and 
index.  8o.  Lond.  1841 


Sculptor’s  Journal  (The)  and  Fine  Art 

Magazine.  Nos.  i,  ii,  iii.  8o.  Lond.  1863 
Sculpture 

Ancient ; of  England,  by  J.  Carter.  1780 

Application  to  architecture,  by  H.  B. 

Garling,  Jun.  MS.  SP.  1848 

Handbook  to  the  courts  of  modern  sculp- 
ture at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  Mrs. 
Jameson.  1854 

History  of  art,  etc.,  by  Seroux  d’Agin- 

court.  1847 

In  Italy,  France,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Richard- 
son. 1754 

In  Paris  and  in  France;  see  Recueil 
d’Estampes. 

In  wood,  by  R.  F.  Williams.  1835 

Italian,  of  the  middle  ages ; by  J.  C. 

Robinson.  1862 

Lectures,  by  J.  Flaxman.  1838 

Mechanical  processes  of ; by  C.  H.  Smith. 

SP.  1851 

Monumens  de ; by  A.  Lenoir.  1802 

Notes  on  art,  British  sculptors,  sculpture, 


and  our  public  monuments. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1861 

see  Marbles. 

Sea  Sand  Essay  on ; by  G.  Wilson.  1848 

Seaux  Chateau  de  Decorations ; see  Recueil 
d’Estampes,  vol.  xxii. 

Seaward  (J)  Observations  on  the  re-build- 
ing of  the  London  bridge.  8o.  Lond.  1824 
Seddon  (J  P) 

Progress  in  art  and  architecture,  with 

precedent  for  ornament.  4o.  Lond.  1852 

Dark  ages  of  architecture.  SP.  10  June  1861 

Sundry  notes  upon  some  miscellaneous 

subjects.  SP.  15  Feb.  1864 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Doncaster,  by  J.  E. 

Jackson  and  J.  P.  Seddon.  1853 

Sefton  Lancashire.  Church  at;  by  R. 

Bridgens.  1822 

Selinus  Sicily 

Temple  at ; by  J.  I.  Hittorff.  1851 

Metopes  at ; by  S.  Angell  and  W.  Harris.  1826 
Selva  (G) 

Maniere  di  descrivere  la  voluta  Ionica,  e 
particolarmente  della  regola  ritrovata 
da  G.  Porta  detto  Salviati,  con 
alcune  riflessioni  sul  capitello  Ionico. 

fo.  Padova  1814 

Fabbriche,  etc.,  di  Venezia,  by  L.  Cicog- 

nara,  A.  Diedo,  and  G.  Selva.  1838-40 
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Selvatico  (P)  Architettura  e scultura  in 
Venezia  dal  medio  evo  sino  ai  nostri 
giorni  studi.  80.  Venezia  1847 

Semper  (G) 

V orlaufige  bemerkungen  iiber  bemalte 
architektur  und  plastik  bei  den  alten. 

80.  Altona  1834 

Koniglicbe  hoftbeater  zu  Dresden. 

fo.  Brauns.  1849 

Ueber  polychromie  und  ibren  ursprung. 

8o.  Brams.  1851 

Semple  (G) 

Treatise  on  building  in  water ; to  wbicb 
is  added  Hibernia’s  free  trade ; or,  a 
plan  for  tbe  general  improvement  of 
Ireland.  4o.  Dull.  1776 

2nd  edit.  4o.  Bond.  1780 

Sepulchral  Memorials 

At  Eome,  by  E.  M.  Tosi  and  A.  Beccbio.  1842 
see  Tombs. 

Sergy  (R  de)  see  Raincelin  de  Sergy. 

Serlio  (S)  Tutte  l’opere  d’arcbitettura  et 

prospettiva,  etc.  4o.  Venetia  1619 

Serous  d’Agincourt  (...)  History  of  art  by 
its  monuments,  from  its  decline  in  tbe 
IVth  century  to  its  restoration  in 
tbe  XVItb.,  translated  from  tbe 
Drench, byO.  Jones.  3vols.  fo.  Bond.  1847 
Serpentine  from  the  quarries  of  tbe  Lizard 
Serpentine  Company;  Mr.  Brace’s 
explanation.  MS.  SP.  1853 

Serradifalco  (Duca  di)  see  Faso  Pietra- 
santa  (D  lo). 

Serrure  (L)  Description  of  stones  used 
for  building  purposes  in  Belgium. 

SP.  4 Mar.  1839 

Severn  ( J)  Fresco  painting.  SP.  14  Mar.  1842 
Sewage 

Matter  of  tbe  metropolis,  by  T.  Wick- 

steed.  1854 

Disposal  of ; by  A.  Sayer.  1858 

Sewage  Manure  Company  Report  of  tbe 
first  meeting,  with  an  analysis  of 
evidence,  etc.  8o.  Bond.  1846 

Seward  (H  H)  Memoir  of ; by  E.  Edwards. 

MS.  1848 

Sewerage 

Purification  of  tbe  Thames,  by  H.  Horeau.  1858 
by  L.  H.  Isaacs.  1859 

Rapport,  etc.  de  Liege,  by  J.  E.  Remont.  1850 
Syphon  sewers,  by  T.  Morris.  MS.  SP.  1854 
Statistique  des  egouts  de  Paris,  by 

...  Emmery.  1837 

Law  of;  by  H.  W.  Wookych.  1849 

Demand  of  fees,  by  E.  Mullens.  1836 

Principles  and  practice  of  building  sewers, 

by  E.  I’Anson.  , SP.  1S47 

Holborn,  etc.,  sewers.  Regulations  for 
tbe  construction  of  sewers  and 
drains.  ^°* 


Sewerage — continued. 

Westminster  and  part  of  Middlesex, 
sewers.  Statutes  relating  to  sewer* 
within  their  jurisdiction.  So.  Isind.  1839 

— — Substance  of  an  opinion, 

etc.,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson. 

Address  upon  report  of 

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  by  T.  L. 
Donaldson. 

Account  of  the  receipt 


and  expenditure  for  18-42.  fo.  Iy/nd.  184-3 
Report  on  the  duties  of 


tbe  officers  of  the  surveyors’  depart- 
ment. fo.  Bond.  1 B 18 

Description  of  King’s  scho- 
lars’ pond  sewer,  by  G.  Hawkins 

SP.  1S45 

Surrey  and  Kent  sewers.  Reports  relating 
to  the  sewage,  with  reference  to  the 
observations  of  tbe  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners. 8o.  Bond.  1>>43 

City  of  London  sewers.  Report  on  main 

lines,  by  R.  Kelsey.  8o.  Bond.  1 " 

• Report  of  J.  Walker, 

W.  Cubitt,  and  I.  K.  Brunei. 

4o.  Bond.  1848 

Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
Remarks  on  the  plan  proposed  by  ; 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  metropolis.  4o.  Bond.  1^50 

Reports  to;  by  Sir 

W.  Cubitt,  and  Messrs.  Bazalgette, 
Haywood  and  Stephenson,  ho. Bond.  1853-5  4 
Report  by  J.  W. 


Bazalgette  on  tubular  pipe  drains 
or  sewers.  fo.  Bond.  1853 

Sganzin  (J)  and  Reibell  ( ) Pro- 

grammes ou  resume  des  lemons  dun 
cours  de  construction.  5th  edit. 

Text  4o.  plates  fo.  Liege  1840 

Shadows 

by  C.  M.  De  Lagardette;  see  Barozzio.  17 "6 

Science  des  ombres,  by  Dupain  de  Mon- 
tesson. 

Theory  of;  by  J.  T.  Heather. 

Rules  for  shadowing,  by  R.  Brown. 

In  “Principles,”  etc.,  by  P.  Nicholson.  ln)  <-y‘ 
Shakespeare  Society  Life  of  Inigo  Jone-. 
by  P.  Cunningham ; Remarks  on 
some  of  his  sketches  for  masques  and 
dramas,  by  J.  R.  Plancht4 ; and  five 
court  masques,  by  J.  P.  Collier. 

So.  Bond,  lv4>' 

Sharp  (S)  . 

Description  of  the  restoration  of  t he  abbey 
of  St.  Mary  at  York.  Prize  draw- 
ingg.  SP.  15  Jan.  1888 

Description  of  the  baronial  castle  of  Sheriff 
Hutton.  Yorkshire.  Prize  drawing. 

SP.  21  Jan  1839 
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Sharpe  (E) 

Architectural  parallels ; or,  the  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  etc. 

fo.  Lond . 1845 

Supplement,  containing  the 

mouldings.  fo.  Lond.  1848 

Seven  periods  of  English  architecture. 

8o.  Lond.  1851 

Subordination  and  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  mouldings  of  the  seven 
periods,  etc.  SP.  19  May  1851 

On  branch  railways.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Architectural  history  of  Shoreham  colle- 
giate church,  Sussex.  4o.  Chick.  1861 

Sharpe  (G)  Prize  essay  on  the  application 
of  recent  inventions  collected  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  the 
purposes  of  practical  banking. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1852 

Sharpe  (S) 

Chronology  and  geography  of  ancient 
Egypt,  illustrated  by  plates  of  the 
kings’ names;  published  byJ.Bonomi. 

8o.  Lond.  1849 

On  the  Phoenix  and  Sothic  periods. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Handbook  to  the  Egyptian  court  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  O.  Jones,  J.  Bo- 
nomi  and  S.  Sharpe.  1854 

Shaw  (B)  Specification  of  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  windows. 

pamph.  fo.  Lond.  1858 

Shaw  (H) 

History  and  antiquities  of  the  chapel  of 
Luton  park,  a seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute.  fo.  Lond.  1829 

Details  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 

4o.  Lond.  1839 
Encyclopaedia  of  ornament.  4o.  Lond.  1842 

Dresses  and  decorations  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  Vllth  to  XVIIth  century. 

2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1843 

Booko  of  sundry  draughtes,  principaly 
serving  for  glasiers,  and  not  imperti- 
nent for  plasterers  and  gardeners, 
besides  sundry  other  professions. 

[First  published  by  AValter  Gidde, 

1615.]  8o.  Lond.  1848 

Decorative  arts,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 

of  the  middle  ages.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Handbook  of  Mediaeval  alphabets  and 

devices.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

Shaw  (J) 

History  and  process  of  stained  glass. 

SP.  3 Dec.  1838 

letter  on  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as 
applicable  to  modem  churches,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

8o.  Lond.  1839 
SP.  18  Feb.  1839 


Shee  (Sir  M A)  Address  to  the  students 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1841 
Sheerness  Kent;  sanitary  condition  of; 

report  by  ...  Burns.  

Shepherd  (T  H)  and  Elmes  (J)  Metro- 
politan improvements ; or,  London 
in  the  XIXth  century.  ( Incomplete .) 

4o.  Lond.  1827 

Sheringham’s  Ventilator  Description. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1850 
Sherrrff  Hutton  Yorkshire.  Baronial  castle 

of;  by  S.  Sharp.  SP.  1839 

Shobdon  Herefordshire.  Church,  by  G.  E. 

Lewis.  1851 

Shop  Fronts  and  Doors  by  T.  King.  

Shoreham  Sussex.  Collegiate  church,  by 

E.  Sharpe.  1861 

Shottesbroke  Berkshire.  St.  John  Bap- 
tist church,  by  W.  Butterfield.  1844 

Sibley  (C  K)  and  Rutherford  (W)  Tables 
for  estimating  the  contents,  in  cubic 
yards,  of  the  earthwork  of  rail- 
ways and  other  public  works.  And 
appendix.  2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1847 

Sicily 

Antichita,  by  D.  lo  Faso  Pietrasanta.  1834-42 
Architecture  des  Arabes,  etc.,  by  Girault 

de  Prangey.  1841 

Architecture  moderne,  by  J.  I.  Hittorff 

and  L.  Zanth.  1835 

La  Campania  Sotteranea.  From  the  Quar- 
terly Eeview.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Normans  in  Sicily,  by  H.  G.  Knight.  1838 

Eecollections  of ; by  S.  Smirke.  SP.  1860 

Travels  in ; by  T.  S.  Hughes.  1820 

Viaggio  pittorico  delle  due  Sicilie,  by  C. 

Cuciniello  and  L.  Bianchi.  

see  Monreale. 
see  Selinus. 

Siena  Mosaic  pavement  in  cathedral,  by 

E.  I’ Anson.  SP.  1845 

Silica 

And  its  application  to  the  arts,  by 

J.  Barlow.  1854 

Silicatisation,  by  J.  N.  Fuchs.  1859 

Water  glass,  etc.,  by  F.  Kiihlmann.  1858 

Stereochromatic  process,  by  J.  Purdie.  SP.  1863 
Sillig  (J)  Dictionary  of  artists  of  antiquity, 
with  chronological  tables,  translated 
by  H.  W.  Williams.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Simms  (F  W) 

Practical  observations  on  the  asphaltic 
mastic,  or  cement  of  Seyssel,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 
Treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 

levelling.  8o.  Lond.  1846 

Simonau  (G)  Principaux  monuments  Go- 
thiques  de  l’Europe,  dessines  sur  les 
lieux.  fo.  JBrux.  1843 
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Simpson  (J)  Supply  of  water  from  artesian 
wells,  by  E.  W.  and  W.  C.  Mylne 
and  J.  Simpson.  1840 

Simpson  (W)  Architecture  of  India. 

SP.  19  May  1802 

Sion  (m  Switzerland)  Histoire  de  l’archi- 

tecture  sacree,  by  J.  D.  Blavignac.  1853 

Siriadic  Monuments  by  Hekekyan  Bey.  1863 

Skelton  Yorkshire.  Church,  by  E.  Chris- 
tian. 184G 

Skelton  (J) 

Antiquities  of  Bristol,  from  original 

sketches  by  II.  O’Neill.  4o. 

Principal  antiquities  of  Oxfordshire,  from 
drawings  by  E.  Mackenzie,  with 
notices.  4o.  Oaf.  1823 

Sketches  at  home  and  abroad,  by  J.  D. 

Harding.  

Sky-Line  in  modem  domestic  buildings,  by 

A.  J.  B.  B.  Hope.  SP.  1864 

Skyring  (W  H)  see  Price  Book. 

Slate 

Different  species  and  qualities,  by  S.  J. 

Nicholl.  Prize  essay.  MS.  1845 

Experiments  on;  by  E.  Watson. 

MS.  SP.  1845 

Quarry  near  Carmarthen,  by  J.  Jenkins. 

MS.  SP.  1836 

— - of  North  Wales,  by  C.  Gregory. 

^ MS.  SP.  15  Feb.  1836 
Smeaton  (J)  Narrative  of  the  building  and 
construction  of  the  Edystone  light- 
house ; appendix  of  the  lighthouse 
on  the  Spurn  Point,  built  upon  a 
sand.  fo.  Lond.  1793 

Smirke  (S) 

Sepulchral  monument  in  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa.  From  the  Arehseoiogia,  xxiii. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1830 
Mausoleum  of  Theodorie  at  Eavenna. 

From  ditto,  xxiii.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1830 
Church  of  St.  John,  Syracuse.  From 

ditto,  xxv.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1833 

Eemains  of  the  palace  at  Eavenna.  From 

ditto,  xxv.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1834 

Suggestions  for  the  architectural  improve- 
ment of  the  western  part  of  London. 

8o.  Lond.  1834 

Architectural  history  of  Westminster  hall. 

From  the  Arehseoiogia,  xxvi. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1836 
Letter  on  some  peculiarities  in  the  archi- 
tecture represented  on  the  bas-reliefs 
recently  brought  from  Nimroud. 

MS.  SP.28  Junel847 
Account  of  the  contents  of  a work  by 
Sir  B.  G-erbier,  written  in  the  17th 
century,  and  entitled  “ Counsel  and 
advice 'to  builders,”  together  with 
some  remarks.  MS.  SP.  19  Mar.  1849 


Smirke  ( S ) —con tinued. 

Stylo  of  ornamentation  prevalent  in  tb- 
Assyrian  sculpture  recently  dusco- 
vered,  and  on  some  peculiarity*  of 
Assyrian  architecture  as  exhibited 
therein.  SP  L8Mer.l8A 

Technical  observations  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  honey-bee.  SP  l8J«nel888 
Water  supply  to  towns.  SP.  22  Feb.  1S5* 

Recollections  of  Sicily.  HP.  5 S or.  Hix 

Account  of  the  professional  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Professor  C.  K. 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Pre- 
sident R.I.B.  A.  SP.  1629 

Letter  to  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  suggesting 
a mode  of  assisting  the  eye  in  the 
right  perception  of  colour  in  pictures. 

(Not  published.)  8o.  Lond. 

Smith  (A)  Patent  westhartigbt  fasteoingp. 

pamph.  8o. 

Smith  (C  H) 

Lithology  : or,  observations  on  stone  used 

for  buildings.  SP.  17  Feb.  an d 2 llitr  i " ■ 
Circumstances  that  influence  the  precipi- 
tation or  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  surfaces  of  walls. 

SP.  26  June  1^*3 

Magnesian  limestones  of  Yorkshire,  Der- 
byshire, and  Nottinghamshire,  with 
reference  to  the  selection  of  stone  for 
building  the  exterior  of  new  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

SP.  29  A pi.  and  3 June  1^44 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1^15 

Species  of  trappean  or  porphyritic  *tone 
(Crediton)  used  in  Devonshire  for 
building  purposes.  MS.  SP.  15  Nov.  1M7 
Various  qualities  of  Caen  stone. 

MS.  SP.  8 Jan.  1^49 
The  mechanical  processes  of  sculpture. 

SP.  24  Mar.  1^1 

Suggestions  for  altering  and  enlarging  the 

present  National  Gallery.  SP.  15  N ov.  D-Vj 
Stone  for  building  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ancaster,  Lincoln- 
shire ; with  a few  observations  on 
Purbeck  and  Petworth  marbles. 

SP.  30  May  1853 

Letter  respecting  Kentish  ragstone. 

SP.  22  Jan.  1855 

Forms,  methods  of  casting,  and  ringing,  of 
large  bells,  with  some  suggestion*  on 
the  subject.  SP.  14  Jan  185b 

Discussions.  SP.  28  Jan.  and  11  Feb.  ls56 

Various  methods  now  before  the  public  of 
indurating  and  preserving  architec- 
tural stone  work. 

SP.  1 Dec.  1856  and  26  Jan.  1^57 
Weights  of  building  stones  in  m<  *t 

general  use.  SP.  18  June  I860 
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Smith  (C  R) 

Public  dinner  at  Newport;  and  conver- 
sazione at  Ryde.  pamph.  80.  Lond.  1855 

Roman  monuments  discovered  in  London, 
l'rom  the  Collectanea  Antiqua. 

80.  Lond. 

Museum  of  London  antiquities.  Extracts 

from  newspapers  relative  thereto.  1855 
Smith  (G)  Construction  of  cottages  suited 
for  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes,  etc.  pamph.  8o.  GlasgowlSSk 

Smith  (H)  The  Surrey  benefactor ; memoir 

of ; by  J.  G.  Nichols.  1863 

Smith  (J)  Projection  and  artistic  drawing, 
containing  the  principles  of  these 
useful  and  elegant  arts. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1843 

Smith  (J  T) 

Antiquities  of  London  and  its  environs. 

4o.  Lond.  1791 

Antiquities  of  W estminster ; the  old  palace, 

St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1807 

62  additional  plates.  4o.  Lond.  1809 

Smith  (J  and  T) 

Whinstone  construction.  SP.  4 Jan.  1836 

Causes  of  the  failure  of  the  bridge  at 

Falshope.  MS.  SP.  27  May  1839 

Bridge  recently  erected  by  them  over  the 

Tweed  at  Ashiesteel.  SP.  18  Dec.  1848 


Smith  (J  W) 

Law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  being  a course 
of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Law  In- 
stitution ; with  notes  and  cases  by 
E.  P.  Maude.  8o.  Lond.  1855 

Law  of  contracts.  3rd  edit.,  by  J.  G. 

Malcolm.  8o.  Lond.  1860 

Smith  (T)  Steetley  church,  Derbyshire,  by 

J.  Contencin  and  T.  Smith.  1860 

Smith  (T  M)  Stability  of  arches,  by  G. 

Snell  and  T.  M.  Smith.  1846 

Smith  (T  R) 

Acoustics.  SP.  17  Dec.  1860 

Acoustics  of  public  buildings ; or  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  sound 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  archi- 
tect and  builder.  12o.  Lond.  1861 

Patents  for  inventions.  Abridgements  of 
the  specifications  relating  to  bricks 
and  tiles.  8o.  Lond.  1862 


Smith  (W) 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities. 2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1851 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  geo- 
graphy. 2 vols.  Ho.Lond. 1854-57 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  bio- 
graphy and  mythology.  3 vols. 

8o.  Lond.  1850 


Smoke 

Conduction  and  ventilation  at  Osmaston 

manor,  by  H.  I.  Stevens.  SP.  1851 


Smoke — continued . 

Report  of  the  select  committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  means  and  expe- 
diency of  preventing  the  nuisance  of 
smoke  arising  from  fires,  or  furnaces, 

etc.  pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Prevention  of;  by  C.  W.  Williams.  1854 

see  Chimney. 

Smyth  (C  P)  New  or  improved  instru- 
ments for  navigation  and  astronomy. 

pamph.  8o.  JEdinb.  1855 
Smyth  (W  H)  Sketch  of  the  present  state 

of  the  isle  of  Sardinia.  8o.  Lond.  1828 

Snell  (G)  and  Smith  (T  M)  Stability  of 
arches.  Account  of  the  Pont-y-tu- 
prydd  over  the  river  Tafe,  Glamor- 
ganshire. 8o.  Lond.  1846 

Soane  (Sir  J) 

Designs  in  architecture  consisting  of 
plans,  etc.,  for  temples,  baths,  cas- 
sines,  pavilions,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1778 

Plans,  etc.  of  buildings  executed  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  York- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Herefordshire,  etc.  fo.  Lond.  1788 

Letter  to  the  Earl  Spencer  (on  appoint- 
ment of  a surveyor  to  the  East  India 
Company).  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1799 

Union  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting ; house  of  J.  Soane,  by  J. 
Britton.  1827 

Designs  for  public  and  private  buildings. 

fo.  Lond.  1828 
Life  of ; by  J.  Britton.  1834 

Observations  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

pamph.  fo.  Lond.  1835 
Memoranda,  by  G.  Godwin,  of  a course 

of  lectures  on  architecture.  1835 

Address  to  Sir  J.  Soane,  24  March,  1835, 
upon  being  presented  with  impres- 
sions of  the  medal  struck  in  his 
honour.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

Description  of  the  house  and  museum. 

fo.  Lond.  1835 

Report  by  J.  I.  Hittorff.  1836 

Materials  used  in  concrete,  by  G.  Bailey. 

MS.  SP.  1836 

Description  of  three  designs  for  the  two 

Houses  of  Parliament.  pamph.4o.[1836] 
Professional  life  ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1837 
Catalogue  of  original  drawings,  manu- 
scripts, and  printed  books,  on  art 
and  science,  in  his  library.  8o.  Lond.  1844 
Impressions  of  private  plates  by  C.  J. 
Richardson,  of  buildings  designed 

by  Sir  J.  Soane.  {Not  published) . fo.  

Recollections,  by  W.  Tite,  of  a course  of 
lectures  by  Sir  J.  Soane  in  1817. 

SP.  30  Nov.  1846;  17  Apl.  1848 
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Soane  Medal  (The)  Correspondence  and 

minutes  of  the  committee.  MS.  fo.  1837 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  see  Roberts  (H). 
Society  for  obtaining  Free  Admission  to 
National  Monuments  and  Public 
Edifices  containing  Works  of  Art 
Report.  pamph.  80.  Lond.  1841 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
The  Penny  Cyclopsedia.  27  vols. 

fo.Lond.  1833-43 

Two  supplements.  3 vols. 

fo.  iow^.1846;  1858 
Tables  of  logarithms.  12o.  Lond.  1860 

Libbaby  op  Entebtaining  Knowledge 
Elgin  and  Phigaleian  marbles,  in  the 

British  Museum.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1833 
Townley  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum. 

2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Libbaby  op  Useful  Knowledge 

Lives  of  eminent  persons.  8o.  Lond.  1833 
Mathematics  (geometry  and  trigonome- 
try). Yol.  ii  only.  8o.  Lond.  1835 

Natural  philosophy,  with  an  explanation 

of  scientific  terms.  3 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1829 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
Manufactures  and  Commerce 
Description  of  the  useful  machines  and 
models  contained  in  the  repository, 
corrected  and  revised  by  A.  M.  Bailey. 

fo.  Lond.  1776 

Report  on  the  mode  of  preventing  the 

forgery  of  bank  notes.  8o.  Lond.  1819 
Transactions.  Yols.  i to  lv.  8o.  Lond.  1783-1844 
Analytical  index  to  the  first  twenty-five 

volumes.  8o.  Lond.  1808 

Journal.  Yols.  i to  xi.  (Yol.  v wanting.) 

8o.ZowXlS52-63 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity 
44th  report.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Society  of  Dilettanti 

Ionian  antiquities,  by  R.  Chandler,  N. 

Revett,  and  W.  Pars.  fo.  Lond.  1769 
Antiquities  of  Ionia  : — 

Part  I.  fo.  Lond.  1769,  (reprinted  1821) 
II.  fo.  Lond.  1797 

„ HI.  fo.  Lond.  1840 

Unedited  antiquities  of  Attica;  comprising 
Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  Sunium,  and  Tho- 
ricus.  2nd  edit.  fo.  Lond.  1833 

Traduit  et  augmente  par  J.  I. 

HittorfF.  . 1S32 

Two  letters  from  Athens  on  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  construction  of  the 
Parthenon,  by  E.  C.  Penrose. 

4o.  Lond.  1S47 

Principles  of  Athenian  architecture ; op- 
tical refinements  in  the  construction 
of  ancient  buildings  at  Athens,  by 
E.  C.  Penrose.  fo.  Lond.  1S52 


Society  of  Gentlemen  New  and  comp. etc 
dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences.  4 vols 

4o.  Lond.  1757 

Somerset  Accommodation  required  ata*..r< 

hall,  etc.,  b\  V,  0 I ay.  MS  BP.  

Somnauth  Gates 

Letter  respecting ; by...  Luard.  MS  1813 
Letter  and  illustrations  of;  by  C.  J. 

Richardson.  1843 

Sonnini  (C  S)  Travels  in  I Ipper  and  Lowi 
Egypt.  Translated  fr<  >m  the  French. 

4o.  Lond.  1800 

Sopwith  (T) 

All  Saints’  church,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  . 

with  plans,  etc.  - Xnrrfut.l&2Q 

Yiews  of  Fountains  Abbey.  fo.  Riy>n  1 
Treatise  on  isometrical  drawing,  a - apj  iic- 
able  to  geology  and  mining  plan*,  cte. 

4o.  Lond.  1 834 

Soulages  Collection 

Catalogue  of;  by  J.  C.  Robinson.  185'i 

Report  of  the  committee  of  K.I  B A.  a;  - 

pointed  to  examine  the  collection.  BP.  1867 

Copy  of  correspondence  respecting  it* 


purchase,  fo.  Lond.  1858 

Sound 

Interior  forms  of  buildings,  by  J.  S. 

Russell.  BP.  1847 

Acoustics,  by  T.  R.  Smith.  SP.  ls*JO 

etc.,  by  T.  R.  Smith.  1 881 

etc.,  by  A.  Reid.  MS.  1835 

And  ventilation,  by  W.  S.  Inman. 

And  opticks,  by  T.  Lachez.  1848 


Southwell  Architectural  history  of  the 

collegiate  church,  by  J.  F.  Dimock.  

South  Wraxball  Wiltshire,  by T.  L.  Walker 
Spain 

Memoria  sobra  el  estado  de  las  obras 
publicas  en  Espana.  4o.  Madrid 

Yoyage  pittoresque.  etc.,  by  A . de  Laborde. 

Yiews  in ; by  D.  Roberts. 

by  G.  Yivian. 

Spain  (New)  see  New  Mexico. 

Spalatro  Palace  of  Diocletian  at ; by  R 
Adam. 

Spanish  Architecture 

Monuments  arabes,  etc  . by  G de  Pr&nge 
Prom  the  Quarterly  Review.  8o  LM 
Spanton  (J)  Translation  of  “I  of 

colour,”  by  M.  E.  Chevreul.  1S60 

Specifications 

New  goal  for  the  city  ot  Loudon  and  county 
of  Middlesex,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  by 
G.  Dauce.  Lond  ■ 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  (".apron.  I 

Goldring  and  W.  S.  Inman.  lv2 

House  of  Correction,  Louth,  by  H.  E. 
Kendall. 

Essav  on  architectural  practice,  by  T I. 

’Walker  1^*1 

R 
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Specifications — continued. 

For  practical  architecture,  by  A.  Bartho- 
lomew. 1846 

United  States.  Custom  houses,  marine- 
hospital,  post-office,  court-house,  etc. 

Text  2 vols.  8o.  Plates  3 vols. 

fo.  Washington  1856-57 
Young  surveyor’s  preceptor,  by  J.  Reid.  1857 
Handbook  of;  by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  and 

W.  C.  Glen.  1859 

Brighton  terminus,  by  D.  Mocatta.  MS. 

Coal  Exchange,  London,  by  J.  B.  Bunning.  

Copies  of  several.  MS.  fo. 

Guards’  barracks  at  Chelsea,  by  G. 

Morgan.  1860-63 

Spencer  (T)  Report  to  the  New  River 
Company  on  the  corrosion  of  iron 
mains,  and  the  effects  of  gas  leakage 
on  the  metropolitan  street  earth. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1860 
Spilsby  Lincolnshire.  Court  house  and  house 

of  correction,  by  H.  E.  Kendall.  1824 

Spires  see  Towers. 

Sporting  Architecture  by  G.  Tattersall.  1841 

Spratt  (T  A B)  and  Forbes  (E)  Travels 
in  Lycia,  Milyas  and  the  Cibyratis, 
with  E.  T.  Daniell.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1847 
Springfield  near  Leeds.  Description  of 
quarry,  by  R.  D.  Chantrell. 

MS.  SP.  1837 

Spurgin  ( J)  Six  lectures  on  materia  medica, 
and  its  relations  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 8o.  Lond.  1853 

Spurn  Point  Lighthouse,  by  J.  Smeaton.  1793 

Stable 

Architecture,  by  T.  E.  Knightley.  1862 

Patent  manger  and  fitments,  etc.,  by  ... 

Yaraell.  

Sporting  architecture,  by  G.  Tattersall.  1841 

Stained  Glass  see  Glass. 

Staircases 

Escalier  en  pierre,  by  ...  Goguet  and 

C.  H.  Normand.  1838 

Observations  on;  by  J.  B.  Watson.  MS. 

Spiral ; at  Tamwortli,  by  B.  Ferrey.  SP.  1843 
Stanhope  (J  S) 

Topography  illustrative  of  the  battle  of 

Platrea.  fo.  Lond.  1817 

Olympia,  or  topography  illustrative  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Plain  of  Olympia 
and  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Elis. 

fo.  Lond.  1824 

Stanton  Harcourt  Oxfordshire.  Church  at ; 

by  J.  M.  Derick.  1841 

Stark  (A)  History  of  the  bishopric  of 

Lincoln.  8o.  Lond.  1852 

Statics 

Tmite  ch'mcntaire,  by  G.  Monge  and  M. 

Hachette.  1835 

And  dynamics,  by  T.  Baker.  1851 


Statues  Bill  to  place  public  statues  within 
the  metropolitan  police  district  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

fo.  Lond.  1854 

Statz  (V)  Gothic  model  book,  by  A. 
Reichensperger,  Y.  Statz,  and  G. 

Unge  witter.  

Steetley  Derbyshire.  Church  at;  by  J. 

Contencin  and  T.  Smith.  1860 

Steffen  (...)  see  Bauer.  1846 

Stein  (T)  Krankenhaus  der  diakonissen- 

anstaltBethanienzuBerlin.  4o.  Berlin  1850 
Stephens  (J  L) 

Incidents  of  travel  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  2 vols. 

8o.  N.  York  1841 

From  the  Dublin  Review.  1842 

Incidents  of  travel  in  Yucatan.  2 vols. 

8o.  IV.  Tor*  1843 

Stephenson  (R) 

London  and  Westminster  Water  Com- 
pany; report.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1840 
Reports  on  drainage,  sewerage,  etc.  1853-59 
Stephenson  (R  M)  Machinery  for  theatres. 

fo.  Lond.  - 

Stereochromatic 

Process  of  painting ; by  J.  Purdie.  SP.  1863 
see  Silica. 

Stereotomie  see  Masonry. 

Stern  (G)  Piante,  etc.  della  villa  di  Giulio 
III,  Pontifice  Massimo,  fuori  la 
porta  Flaminia.  fo.  Boma  1784 

Steven  (R)  Trade  of  chimney  sweeping. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1840 
Stevens  (H  I)  System  of  smoke-conduc- 
tion and  ventilation  adopted  at 
Osmaston  manor.  SP.  28  Apl.  1851 

Stier  (G)  Vorlegeblatter  fur  maurer  und 

zimmerleute.  fo.  Berlin  1841 

Stirling  (M) 

Report  by  J.  Owen,  of  the  results  of 
experiments  on  the  relative  strength 
of  common  cast  iron  and  toughened 
cast  iron ; with  a few  additional  re- 
marks by  M.  Stirling.  4o.  Lond.  1847 

Experiments  on  patent  toughened  iron 

and  cast  iron.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1849 
Stockholm  Description  of  the  royal  palace, 

by  C.  Tottie.  MS.  SP.  1840 

Stoke  Golding  Leicestershire.  Church  at ; 

by  T.  L.  Walker.  1844 

Stokes  and  Co  see  Railway. 

Stone 

see  Lithology. 
see  Masonry. 

Stone  Kent.  Church  at ; by  G.  E.  Street.  1861 
Stone  Henge  by  I.  Jones.  1725 

Stone  Planing  Machine  by  J.  Hunter. 

MS.  SP.  1835 
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Storer  (J  and  H S)  Delineations  of  Foun- 
tains’ abbey,  Yorkshire;  with  notices. 

4o.  Lond. 

Stothard  (C  A)  and  Kempe  (A  J)  Monu- 
mental effigies  of  Great  Britain ; se- 
lected from  cathedrals  and  churches, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fo.  Lond . 1817 
Stow  (J)  Survay  of  Condon : contayning 
the  originall,  increase,  moderne  es- 
tate, and  government  of  that  city, 
methodically  set  downe,etc.  Begunne 
in  the  year  1598.  fo.  Lond.  1633 

Stow  (J)  and  Strype  (J)  Survey  of 
London  and  Westminster.  2 vols. 

fo.  Lond.  1720 

Stowe  Buckinghamshire. 

Description  of  the  house  and  gardens  of 
the  Earl  Temple,  etc.,  [by  B.  Seeley]. 

8o.  Lond.  1769 

Catalogue  of  the  library  removed  from. 

4o.  Lond.  1849 

Strabonis  Geographica  Greece  cum  versione 
reficta,  by  C.  Muller  and  E.  Dubner. 

2 parts.  8o.Paml853-58 

S track  (J  H)  Altgriechische  theater- 
gebaude,  nach  sammtlichen  bekann- 
ten  iiberresten  dargestellt  auf  neun 
tafeln.  fo.  Potsdam  1843 

Strata  Sections  of  the  London ; by  R.  W. 

Mylne.  1850 

Stratford-npon-Avon  Warwickshire. 

Church  at ; by  J.  Britton.  SP.  1837 
Stratico  (S)  sex  Vitruvius. 

Strawberry  Hill  Middlesex. 

Catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the  classic  con- 
tents, collected  by  H.  Walpole. 

4o.  Lond.  1842 

Aedes  Strawberrianas.  Names  of  pur- 
chasers and  prices  to  the  sale  cata- 
logue. 4o.  Lond.  [1842] 

Street  (G  E) 

Distinctive  features  of  the  middle  pointed 
churches  of  Cornwall.  From  the 
Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Architec- 
tural Society.  pamph.  4o.  1850 

Urgent  plea  for  the  revival  of  the  true 
principles  of  architecture  in  the 
public  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  pamph.  8o.  Oxf.  and  Lond.  1853 

Churches  at  Lubeck.  pamph.  8o.  [1854] 

Brick  and  marble  of  the  middle  ages ; 
notes  of  a tour  in  the  north  of  Italy . 

8o.  Lond.  1855 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stone,  near  Dartford. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  3861 

Churches  of  Le  Puy  en  Velay  in  Auvergne. 

SP.  7 Jan.  1861 

Restoration  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel 

church,  Cornwall.  SP.  1 Dec.  1S62 


Street  Architecture 

by  J.  Collis.  1831 

Shop  fronts  and  doorn,  by  T.  King.  

Of  the  Victorian  age,  bv  F T . 

Street 

Cleaning  and  making,  bv  C.  Cochrane. 

MS  SP.  i-u 

Improvement  of  • by  J.  JdbtJU. 
see  London  Building  Impbov  i 
see  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  ' 

see  Paving. 

Strike  Not  a strike,  but  a feud  ’ with  sug- 
gestions for  its  immediate  termina- 
tion. Anonymous.  8o.  Is,nd  1800 

Strype  (J)  Survey  of  London  a d West- 
minster, by  J.  Stow  and  J.  Strype  1 79) } 
[Stuart  (James)]  Critical  observations  on 
the  buildings  and  improvements  of 
London.  Anonymous.  4o.  Ijond.  1771 

Stuart  (J)  and  Revett  (N) 

Antiquities  of  Athens.  2 vols.  Vol.  3 

edited  by  W.  Reveler,  fo.  Ixnd.  1762-^7-0 1 

Vol.  iv,  edit,  by  J.  Woods. 

fo.  Lond.  1816 

Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  other  places  in 
Greece,  Sicily,  etc. : supplement,  by 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  T.  L.  Donaldson. 

W.  Jenkins,  W.  Kinnard,  and  W. 
Railton.  fo.  Lond.  1830 

Stuart  (John)  Notice  of  Melrose  Abbev. 

From  the  Proceedingsof  the  Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’  Club.  So.  Alnxrick  1 

Stucco 

by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1840 

Painting  on;  by  J.  White.  SP.  1842 

Stamped  or  incised;  by  B.  Ferrey.  SP  1857 
see  Cement. 

Students’  Guide 

To  the  practice  of  measuring  and  valuing 
artificers’  works.  Anonymous  (by 
T.  C.  Dobson.)  8o.  Lond.  1843 

see  Garbett  (E  L). 

Stiiler  (A) 

Sammlung  architektonischer  entwiirfe: 

Das  neue  museum  in  Berlin. 

fo.  Bsrl.  1850-62 

see  Berlin  Architekten  Verein. 

see  Berlin  Koniglich  Preussischen  Ober- 

Bau-Deputation.  1 852 

Stately  (M  J)  Employment  of  Gofhic 

architecture.  MS.  1834 

Stuttgard  La  Wilhelm3.  by  L.  de  Zanth.  1855 
Styles  of  Architecture 

by  T.  Bury.  ls49 

Extract,  from  Foreign  Quarterly  Renew. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1837 

Suaresius  (J  M) 

Arcus  L.  Septimii  Severi  Aug.  Anaglyphs. 

cum  explicatione.  fo.  Rom<r  1676 

Pramestes  autiquie.  libri  duo  fo.Lvq.Bat. 
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Submarine  Foundations  etc  by  A.  Mitchell.  1848 

Subterranean 

Chambers  at  Carrigtohill,  and  at  Bally- 

hendon,  Cork,  by  T.  C.  Croker.  1830 

La  Campania  sotteranea.  From  Foreign 

Quarterly  Review.  1836 

Suffolk  see  Ecclesiastical  etc  Topography 
of  England. 

Sulpitius  see  Vitruvius.  1484;  1497 

Sunium  see  Society  of  Dilettanti.  1833 

Superintendents  of  English  buildings  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  W.  Papworth. 

SP.  I860;  1861 

Supperville  (D  P G H de)  see  Humbert 
de  Supperville  (D  P G). 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society 
Transactions.  Vol.  i.  Parts  i and  ii. 

8o.Xom?.1856-58 
List  of  members  and  rules.  8o.  Lond.  1856 


Surveying 

And  land  engineering,  by  T.  Baker.  1859 

by  P.  Bruff.  1838 

Geodaesia  improved,  by  A.  Bums.  1771 

Land;  by  H.  J.  Castle.  1860 

Trigonometrical ; by  C.  S.  de  Malortie.  1820 
see  Levelling. 


Surveyor  Engineer  and  Architect  (The) 
edited  by  R.  Mudie.  Nos.  xiv  to  xxv, 
xxxi  and  xxxii.  4to.Lond.  1841-42 

Surveyors  see  District  Surveyors’  Association. 
Suspension  Bridge 

Fribourg.  1839 

Niagara,  by  P.  W.  Barlow.  1860 

Wakefield,  by  P.  Legh.  MS.  SP.  1836 

Sussex  Parochial  fragments  of  West  Tar- 
ring, etc.,  by  J.  W.  Warter.  1853 

• Sutter  (D)  Philosophic  des  beaux  arts, 

appliquee  a la  peinture.  8o.  Paris  1858 
Sutton  and  Ash  Sections  of  rolled  iron. 

fo.  Birm.  1862 

Suys  (F  T)  and  Haudebourt  (L  P)  Plans, 
etc.,  des  deux  palais Massimi,  a Eome. 

fo.  Paris  181 8 

Suys  (T  F) 

Plan  du  palais  de  Justice  a construire  a 

Bruxelles.  * fo.  Brux.  1838 

Pantheon  de  Eome : details  architectoni- 

ques  du  pdristyle.  fo.  Brux.  1838 

Swan  (A) 

Collection  of  designs  in  architecture. 
Curious  designs  of  stone  and  timber 
bridges.  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1757 

Carpenter’s  complete  instructor. 

4o.  Lond.  1768 

Swart  ( de)  Chambre  et  lit  de  parade  de 
S.  A.  R.  Anne,  etc.,  by  S.  Fokke  and 
...  de  Swart.  1759 

Sweden  Churches  of;  by  J.  White.  SP.  1841 
Swindell  (J  G)  Well-digging,  boring,  and 

pump  work,  etc.  12o.  Lond.  1849 


Switzerland 

Certain  early  Eomanesque  buildings  in ; 

by  E.  A.  Freeman.  SP.  1864 

Histoire  de  l’architecture  sacree  du  IVme 

au  Xme  siecle,  by  J.  D.  Blavignac.  1853 
Sydenham  St.  Bartholomew’s  church ; 

account  of  memorial,  by  E.  Nash.  1858 
Sylvester  (J) 

Description  of  a process  to  render  stone  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  MS.  SP.  9 Jan.  1843 
see  Ferrey  (B). 

Symbolism 

Its  reference  to  art,  by  H.  C.  Barlow.  SP.  1860 
Forms  and  creatures  of  art,  etc.,  by  J. 

Bell.  SP.  1859 

by  F.  d’Ayzac.  

by  W.  Durandus.  1843 

Symons  (G  J)  British  rainfall,  1860-61. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Synchronism 

And  uniformity  of  styles ; by  J.  W.  Pap- 


worth. MS.  1842 

by  E.  Chamberlain.  MS.  1842 

Syracuse 

Ancient  city  of;  by  S.  Angell.  SP.  1847 

Delle  antiche,  by  D.  G.  Bonanni  and 

D.  V.  Mirabella.  1717 

Ruins  at ; by  J.  J.  Scoles.  MS.  SP.  1847 
St.  John’s  church ; by  S.  Smirke.  1833 

Syria 


Holy  Land,  by  D.  Roberts  and  G.  Croly.  1842 
Monuments  Arabes,  by  Girault  de  Prangey . 1846 

Recent  discoveries  in ; by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1864 

Syro-Egyptian  Society  of  London 

Original  papers  read  before  the  society. 

Vol.  i.  Part  ii.  8o.  Lond.  1850 

Sessions  1852-53-54-55.  8o.  Lond. 

Szerelmey  (N  C) 

Specification  for  rendering  structures 

waterproof.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1857 
Encaustic  and  zopissa  processes,  as  applied 
by  the  ancients  for  indurating  and 
preserving  stone,  cements,  bricks, 
timber,  sculpture,  and  paintings : with 
some  account  of  the  revival  of  these 
processes.  pamph.  8o.  XowX[1861] 


T. 

Tallis  (F)  Examples  of  London  and  pro- 
vincial street  architecture  of  the 
Victorian  age.  Part  i.  4o.  Lond.  1861 
Tamworth  Staffordshire.  Church  of  St.  Edi- 

tha  : Staircase  at ; by  B.  Ferrey.  SP.  1843 
Tapistry  see  Recueil  d’Estampes.  Vol.  xix. 
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Tappen  (G)  Professional  observations  on 
the.  architecture  of  the  principal 
ancient  and  modem  buildings  in 
Prance  and  Italy ; with  remarks  on 
the  paintihg  and  sculpture,  and  a 
concise  local  description  of  these 
countries.  80.  Lond.  180G 

Tarbuck  (E  L) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  past  development 
of  architecture  considered  as  a fine 
art ; with  an  examination  into  the 
principles  of  modem  practice  and  the 
present  state  of  the  profession. 

Prize  essay.  MS.  1853 

Popular  account  of  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture ; their  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition.  80.  Lond.  1855 

Tardieu  (A) 

Colonne  de  la  grande  arrnee  d’Auster- 
litz,  ou  de  la  victoire.  Monument 
triomphal  erige  en  bronze,  sur  la 
place  Vendome  a Paris.  With  a 
MS.  supplement.  4o.  Paris  1822 

Choix  d’edifices  publics,  by  C.  G-ourlier, 

and  others.  1825-50 

see  Vitruvius.  1837 

Tarn  (E  W)  Mathematical  sciences  in 
their  relation  to  architecture. 

Prize  essay.  MS.  1856 

Tasmania  Products  of ; in  the  International 

Exhibition,  by  G.  Whiting.  1862 

Tathain  (C  H) 

Etchings,  representing  the  best  examples 
of  ancient  ornamental  architecture ; 
drawn  from  the  originals  in  Rome, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  1794-96. 

3rd  edition.  fo.  Lond.  1810 

Mausoleum  at  Castle  Howard.  4o.  1812 

Etchings,  representing  the  best  examples 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  architectural 
ornaments,  collected  in  Italy. 

fo.  Lond.  1826 

Tattersall  (G)  Sporting  architecture. 

4o.  Lond.  1841 

Taunton  St.  Mary  Magdalen  church,  and 

restorations,  by  J.  Cottle.  1815 

Taxatio  Ecclesiatica  of  England  and  Wales, 
of  pope  Nicholas  IV,  1291,  by  the 
Record  Commission.  1802 

Taylor  (B) 

Linear  perspective ; or,  a new  method  of 
representing  justly  all  manner  ol 
objects,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 
all  situations.  So.  Lond.  1715 

New  principles  of  linear  perspective  ; or, 
the  art  of  designing  on  a plane  the 
representations  of  all  sorts  of  objects. 
v So.  Lond.  1719 

see  Malton  (T).  I'"'9 

Taylor  ( ) see  Price  Book. 


12.0 

Taylor  (G  L) 

Pisa,  by  E.  Cresy  and  G.  L.  Taylor.  1"29 

Concrete  underpinning  of  store  house  at 

Chatham  Dock.  8P.  4 Jul.  Is86 

Roofs  constructed  over  some  of  the  Adm- 
ralty  docks  and  building  slips. 

HP  16  J 

Gas  works,  and  the  introduction  of  < antic 
coal  gas  (thoroughly  purified;  into 
the  metropolis.  Si*.  7 I 

; pamph.  Ho  Lond.  1 S 1 " 

Ancient  Roman  and  Etruscan  architecture 
and  remains;  the  result  of  recent 
studies  made  on  the  snot.  SP.  21  Jan 
Stones  of  Etruria  and  marbles  of  ancient 
Rome;  the  result  of  recent  studies 
on  the  spot.  4o.  Lond.  1859 

Taylor  (G  L)  and  Cresy  (E)  Archite-  tura 

antiquities  of  Rome.  2vols.  fo.  Lon<l  1 "2 1.-22 
Taylor  (J)  Jun 

Improved  mode  of  constructing  wall*. 

pamph.  fo.  Lond.  I *>49 
Sundry  sanitary  building  appliance-. 

SP.  12  Jan.  1S63 

Telegraph  Application  de  telegraphic  el-  c- 
trique  aux  usages  domestiques. 

8o.  Par  1SC2 

Telford  (T) 

Report  on  the  effects  which  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  river  Thames  by  ti  - 
rebuilding of  London  bridge. 

fo.  Lond.  1S23 

Report  of  water  supply  to  the  metropolis. 

fo.  Lond.  1834 

Life  of ; written  by  himself.  Edited  b> 

J. Rickman.  Tert4o.  pLaieafb.  L>nd.  1888 
Templars  Customs,  etc.,  bv  R.  W.  Bitting 

SP.  1S3h 

Temples 

Ancient  and  modern,  by  W.  Bard  well.  ISM 
Of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  R.  Burgess. 

MS.  SP.  WL 

Tenby  Pembrokeshire,  by  C.  Norris.  . ' . 

Tenon  (J  R)  Memoires  sur  les  hopitaux  <!•■ 

Paris.  4o.  Paris  17SS 

Terms  see  Dictionary  of  Architecture. 

Terra  Cotta 

by  J.  M.  Blashfield.  1855;  iv'>7 

by  A.  Boni  and  Co. 
by  C.  Fowler. 

Ancient ; see  British  Museum. 

Texier  (C) 

Memoires  sur  la  ville  et  le  port  de  Fiyius 

4o.  Paris  1S47 

Asie  Mineure.  Proofs  of  the  plates  niy. 

fo.  Pans  1S39-  49 

Memoire  sur  les  portes  antiques  situ-  > :i 

l’embouchure  du  Tibre.  m.  Pam  1n5> 
Asie  Mineure,  in  vol.  xii  of  L‘ Uniters 

Pittoresque.  So.  Pans  1S62 


1SG4 
SP.  I*v50 
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Texier  (C) — continued. 

Note  sur  la  ville  de  Perga,  en  Pamphylie, 

Asie  Mineure.  SP.  18  May  1863 

Les  tribes  arabes  de  l’lrac-Arabi. 

pampb.  8o.  Paris 

Etude  sur  les  alluvions  des  fleuves  dans 
le  bassin  de  la  Mediterranee. 

pamph.  8o.  St.  Germain-en-Laye  1858 


Textile  Art  by  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

Thames  Embankment  see  London. 
Theatre 

by  C.  T.  Ottmer. 
by  G.  Saunders, 
by  J.  Wetter  and  A.  M.  Peyre. 
Acoustique  et  optique  des  salles,  by  T. 
Lachez. 

Altgriechische  theatergebaiide,  by  J.  H. 
Strack. 

Designs  and  plans  of;  and  stage  machinery, 
in  Prance  and  Italy.  Plates  only.  fo. 
Machinery  for  ; by  R.  M.  Stephenson. 
Nouveau  theatre  Italien,  by  TJn  vieil 
Amateur. 

Theatre  et  l’architecte,  by  E.  Trelat. 
Arles,  by  A.  Caristie. 

Bordeaux,  Salle  de  spectacle,  by  V.  Louis. 


1858 


1838 

1790 

1829 

1848 

1843 


Catania,  by  S.  Ittar. 

Crete,  by  E.  Palkener. 
Dresden,  by  G.  Semper. 
Drury  Lane,  by  B.  AVyatt. 
Orange,  by  A.  Caristie. 
Parma,  by  P.  Toschi. 

Posilipo,  by  G.  Bechi. 
Vicenza,  by  A.  Magrini. 

by  G.  Montenari. 

see  Palladio  (A). 

Roman,  by  J.  C.  Bulengerus. 
by  R.  Burgess. 


1825 
1860 
1839 
1782 
MS.  SP.  1837 
1854 
1849 
1813 
1856 
1829 
MS.  1843 
1847 
1733 


1603 
SP.  1848 

Flavian  ampitheatre,  by  L.  Re.  1812 

Marcellus,  by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer.  1812 

ThioUet  (F) 

Choix  de  maisons,  edifices  et  monumens 

publics.  fo.  Paris  1818 

Antiquites,  monumens  etvues  pittoresques 

du  llaut-Poitou.  fo.  Paris  1822 

Le9ons  d’architecture  theorique  et  pra- 
tique, comprenant  l’histoire  des  or- 
dres,  etc.  4o.  Paris  1847 

Principes  et  etudes  d’architecture  d’apres 
Yignole,  Palladio, Vitruve, etc.  Prin- 
cipes et  modules  de  dessin  lineaire,  et 
rccueil  dedessins  au  trait.  Geometrie. 
Applications  diverses  en  menuiserie, 
serrurerie,  marbrerie,  mecanique, 

architecture.  fo.  Paris 

Serrurerie  et  fonte  do  fer  recemment 

executees.  fo.  Paris 

Thiollet  (F)  and  Roux  (H)  Nouveau  re- 

cueil  de  menuiserie  et  de  decorations 
interieures  et  exterieures.  fo.  Paris  1837 


Thiollet  (F)  and  Simon  (E)  Portes  monu- 
mentales  de  la  Grece  et  de  l’ltalie, 
par  T.  L.  Donaldson.  4o.  Paris  1837 

Thompson  (B)  Count  Rumford.  Essay  on 
chimney  fire  places.  New  edit. 

8o.  Glouc.  1862 

Thompson  (G)  Royal  palace  and  monastery 
of  St.  Laurence,  called  the  EscuriaL 
Translated  from  Francisco  de  los 
Santos.  4o.  Lond.  1760 

Thompson  (P)  Designs  for  the  proposed  new 

Houses  of  Parliament.  4o.  Lond.  1836 
Thoms  (P  P)  Ancient  Chinese  vases  of  the 
Shang  dynasty,  from  1743  to  1496  b.c. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  [1851] 
Thomson  (A)  Malleable  iron-beam  bridge, 
constructed  in  1839  over  the  Polloc 
and  Govan  railway,  near  Glasgow. 

MS.  SP.  22  Jan.  1849 


Thomson  (J) 

Original  composition  in  architecture,  as 
illustrated  in  the  works  of  Sir  John 
Vanburgh.  SP.  15  J une  1840 

National  advantages  of  fresco  painting. 


SP.  6 Mar.  1843 


Hagioscope  and  other  parts  of  the  chancel 

of  Alderton  church,  Wilts.  SP.  28  Apl.  1845 
Observations  on  the  ancient  village  churchy 
of  Leigh-de-la-Mere,  Wiltshire. 

MS.  SP.  15  May  1848 
Thon  (C)  and  Ballanti  (V)  Palazzo  de’ 

Cesari  sul  Monte  Palatino  restaurato. 

fo.  j Roma  1828 


Thoricns  see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Thurah  (L  de)  Den  Danske  Vitruvius,  in- 
deholder grundtegninger,  opstalter, 
og  giennemsnitter  af  de  merkvoer- 
digste  bygninger  i kongeriget  Dan- 
nemark,  samt  de  kongelige  Tydske 
provintzer,  etc.  Danish,  French,  and 
German  text.  2 vols.  fo.Cbpew.1746-49 
Thrupp  (F) 

Compositions  in  outline,  from  Lord  Byron’s 
“ Manfred,”  and  “ Prisoner  of  Chil- 

lon.”  fo.  Lond. 

Outlines  to  “ Rhyme  of  the  ancient  ma- 
riner,” by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  fo. 

Tilers’  and  Bricklayers’  Almshouses 
Report  of  the  purposes,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  almshouses  be- 
longing to  the  company,  at  Ball’s 
Pond,  Islington,  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1837 

Tiles 

Patent  roofing  and  facing ; by  Architec- 
tural Tile  Company.  

Encaustic ; by  F.  J.  Francis.  SP.  1845 

Examples  of;  by  J.G.  Nichols. 1842-45 

Manufacture  of ; by  E.  Dobson.  1850 

Patents  for  inventions ; abridgements  of 

the  specifications,  by  T.  R.  Smith.  1862 
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Tile  Tubes  from  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  by 

E.  Ealkener.  MS.  SP.  1848 

Timber 

Chesnut;  in  old  buildings,  by  W.  Pap- 

worth.  SP.  1858 

Duties  on ; report  from  the  select  com- 

_ mittee-  fo.  Lond.  1835 

Experiments  on  wood,  by  W.  White.  SP.  1836 
Foreign  fir  and  deals,  by  Gi.  Bailey.  SP.  1843 
Nature  and  constitution  of ; by  T.  Lin- 

gard.  1842 

see  Dry  Rot. 

Strength  of ; by  P.  Barlow.  1837 

— — by  T.  Tredgold.  MS.  SP.  1836 

Girders;  by  W.  S.  Inman.  SP.  1837 

Turning  and  mechanical  manipulation,  by 

0.  Holtzapffel.  1843 

Gables,  by  A.  Pugin.  1836 

Houses,  by  J.  Clayton.  1846 

— by  A.  W.  N.  Pugin.  1836 

— — — by  M.  Habershon.  1836 

see  Woodwork. 

Tiscbbem  (W)  Engravings  from  ancient 
vases,  mostly  of  pure  Greek  work- 
manship, discovered  in  sepulchres  in 
the  two  Sicilies,  but  chiefly  near 
Naples,  during  1789-1790,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
(English  and  French  text  to  vols.  i-iii) . 

4 vols.  fo.  Naples  1791*1809 

Tite  (W) 

Proceedings  taken  in  building  the  original 
Exchange  by  Sir  T.  Gresham,  and 
that  built  in  1666 ; with  some  account 
of  the  antiquities  discovered  in  pre- 
paring for  the  foundations  of  the 
present  building.  SP.  15  Dec.  1845 

Recollections  of  a course  of  lectures  on 
architecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  by  Sir  J.  Soane,  1817. 

SP.  30  Nov.  1847,  and  17  Apl.  1848 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  antiquities 
found  in  the  excavations  at  the  new 
Royal  Exchange,  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, etc.  8o.  Lond.  1848 

Letter  from  Rome.  SP.  17  May  1852 

Remarks  on  the  present  condition  and 
future  of  architecture  in  England. 

SP.  5 and  19  Nov.  1855 
Recent  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  the 
mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 

SP.  1 Nov.  1858 

Progress  of  architecture  in  Europe  since 
the  establishment  of  the  R.I.B.A. 

SP.  7 Nov.  1S59 

Address  delivered  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  R.I.B.A.  in  the  new  rooms, 

Conduit  Street,  7 Nov.  1859. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1860 
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Tite  (W) — continued. 

Opening  address.  SP.  4 Not.  lsfll 

Stone  preservative  processes. 

SP.  2 8 Jan  , 4 and  11  Fob.  1S61 
Reprints  of  sessional  paper*  on  Egyptian 
obelisks,  by  R.  Burgess,  J.  Bell,  and 

others-  8o.  Lond.  1802 

Opening  address.  HI*.  3 Nor  1862 

Some  information  relating  to  th<-  lnt-  Mr. 


Elmes,  architect  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool. 

On  the  Paris  street  impr  > 

their  cost.  BP.  14  Dec.  1836 

Tivoli 

llagionamento  sulle  scoperte  fattc  in  • bv 

0.  Folchi 

Inalveazione  del  flume  Aniene,  by  F. 
Massimo. 

Toddington  Gloucestershire,  by  J.  Britton. 

Tombs 

Mons.  Carte,  Eveque  de  Nismes,  by 

H.  Revoil.  1%59 

Ilenri  de  Lorraine,  by  P.  Morey.  1868 

General  Foy,  by  A.  L.  T.  Yaucfover.  1831 
Louis  XII,  by  E.  F.  Imbard.  * Is  15 

Napoleon  I ; see  Paris. 

J.  de  Sheppy,  at  Rochester,  by  A.  J. 

Kempe.  1833 

Antiche  sepolcri  trovati  in  Roma,  bv  P. 

Santi  Bartoli.  176s 

Romani,  by  G.  P.  Campana  1SK) 

by  E.  Blore.  1826 

by  A.  W.  Hakewill.  1 V49 

by  F.  M.  Tosi  and  A.  Becchio.  1 8 IS 

by  C.  Tottie. 

Monumental  brasses,  by  C.  Boutell.  1849 

in  Great  Marlow 

church,  by  R.  T.  Cocks.  MB  •si> 

Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  by 

C.  A.  Stothard  and  A.  J.  Kempe.  1817 

Pelasgic,  at  Cervetri,  by  L.  Canina. 

MS.  SP.  1810 

Westminster  Abbey,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson 


SP.  1852 

Monumens  funeraires.  by  L.  M.  Norman  : 1 s- 

Tomlinson  (C) 

Warming  and  ventilating.  12o  Lond  I v,«s 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  natural 

philosophy.  6th  edit.  LSo.  Lond.  1859 
Rudimentarv  mechanics.  5th  edit 

12o.  Lond.  1859 

Tonal  System  Project  for  a new  system  of 

arithmetic,  Ac.,  by  J.  W.  Nystrora  ls6;2 
Tong  Castle  Shropshire.  Illustrated  par- 
ticulars of  sale,  with  plans,  by 
Messrs.  Driver.  1S55 

Topffer  (R)  Reflexions  et  mem::-  1’'  : * 
d;un  peintre  Genevois : ou.  essai  sur 
le  beau  dans  les  arts.  2 voA 

So.  Pans  IS!'' 
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Topham  (J)  Account  of  the  collegiate 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster. 

80.  Lond.  1831 

Topographer  and  Genealogist  (The)  by 

J.  G.  Nichols.  2 parts.  8o.  Lond.  1843 
Topography  Treatise,  by  C.  S.  de  Malortie.  1820 
Toschi  (P)  Nuovo  teatro  di  Parma. 

fo.  Parma  1829 

Toschi  (P)  and  Bettoli  (A  I E N)  Princi- 
pali  monumenti  innalzati  dal  1814  al 
tutto  il  1823  da  Maria  Luigia,  Arci- 
duchessa  d’Austria.  fo.  Parma  1824 

Tosi  (F  M)  and  Becchio  (A)  Altars, 
tabernacles,  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  XIVth  and  XVth  cen- 
turies existing  at  Rome.  (Italian, 
English,  and  French  text,  by  Mrs. 

S.  Bartlet.)  fo.  Lagny  1842 

Tottie  (C) 

Designs  for  sepulchral  monuments. 

fo.  Lond.  1839 

Appendix,  fo.  Lond.  1846 

Extracts  relating  to  the  gothic  architec- 
ture of  Wisby,  from  Laing’s  “ Tour 
in  Sweden,”  and  other  works. 

MS.  SP.  8 Mar.  1841 

Description  of  the  royal  palace  at  Stock- 
holm. * MS.  SP.  7 Dec.  1840 

Toulouse  Un  puits  de  la  Renaissance,  by 

C.  Daly.  

Tournay  Cathedral  of ; by  G.  Godwin.  SP.  1842 
Towers 

Of  the  mediaeval  period,  by  J.  Britton. 

SP.  1850 

Of  the  city  churches,  by  J.  Clayton. 

SP.  1852 

Italian ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  1835 

Norman  and  Italian  campanili,  by  E. 

I’ Anson.  SP.  1841 

Town  (I) 

Particular  services  performed  in  America, 
during  1776,  7,  8,  and  9.  Compiled 
from  journals  and  original  papers. 

12o.Ar.ForM835 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  style  and 
manner  of  building  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  pamph.  8o.  N.  York  1836 

Improvement  in  the  principle,  construc- 
tion, and  practical  execution  of 
bridges  for  roads,  railroads,  and 
aqueducts,  whether  built  of  wood  or 
iron,  etc.  pamph.  4o.  N.  York  1839 

Townley  Gallery  (The)  by  the  Society  for 

the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  1836 
Towns  Improvement  clauses  bill.  fo.  1847 
Toynbee  (J) 

Address  on  ventilation.  SP.  8 June  1846 

Ventilation,  and  how  far  it  may  be  ren- 
dered compulsory  by  legislative  en- 
actments. MS.  SP.  12  Apl.  1847 


Tradesmen’s  Tokens  by  J.  H.  Burn.  1855 

Trades’  Union  Statement,  by  the  Master 

Builders;  1834 

Traveller  (A)  Notes  abroad  and  rhapsodies 

at  home.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Tredgold  (T) 

Experiments  made  on  specimens  of  wood 
received  from  J.  White,  in  1821. 

MS.  SP.  5 Dec.  1836 
Practical  essay  on  the  strength  of  cast 
iron  and  other  metals ; containing 
practical  rules,  tables,  and  examples, 
founded  on  a series  of  experiments. 

4th  edition,  with  notes  by  E.  Hodg- 
kinson.  8o.  Lond.  1842 

Elementary  principles  of  carpentry ; a 
treatise  on  the  pressure  and  equili- 
brium of  timber  framing,  the  resist- 
ance of  timber,  and  the  construction 
of  floors,  centres,  bridges,  roofs,  etc. 

4th  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  P.  Barlow.  4o.  Lond.  1853 

Principles  of  construction  in  carpentry 
and  joinery,  by  J.  Robison  and  T. 
Tredgold.  1859 

Tredgold  (T)  and  Bramah  (T)  Principles 
of  warming  and  ventilating  pubjic 
buildings,  etc.  3rd  edition.  With 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  heat  and 
light.  8o.  Lond.  1836 

Trelat  (E) 

Le  theatre  et  l’architecte. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1860 
Etudes  architecturales  a Londres  en  1862. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1862 
Enseignement  des  beaux  arts.  8o.  Paris  1864 
Tremenheere  (G  B) 

Public  works  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1858 
Dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes. 

pamph.  Lond.  1856 

Trench  (F)  Collection  of  papers  relating 

to  the  Thames  quay,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1827 

Treves 

Rapport,  by  A.  de  Caumont.  1843 

Roman  antiquities  of;  by  J.  H.  Wytten- 

bach.  1839 

Triforium  of  mediaeval  churches,  by  R. 

Willis.  SP.  1848 

Trigonometrical  Surveying  by  C.  S.  de 

Malortie.  1820 

Trotman  (E)  Economical  application  of 
Gothic  architecture  to  modern  do- 
mestic purposes.  SP.  3 Nov.  1845 

Troy  Recherches  archeologiques  dans  la 

Troade,  by  P.  Morey.  1854 

Truefitt  (G) 

Architectural  sketches  on  the  continent. 

4o.  Lond.  1847 
Designs  for  country  churches.  4o.  Lond.  1850 
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Trumbull  (J)  Autobiography,  reminis- 
cences, and  letters,  from  1756  to 
1841.  80.  iV.  York  and  Lond.  1841 

Tudor  Architecture  by  T.  F.  Hunt.  1830 

Tunbridge  Wells  and  the  Calverley  estate, 

Kent,  by  J.  Britton.  1832 

Turin  Tempi  Christiani,  by  L.  Canina.  1843 
Turnbull  (W)  Essay,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, on  the  construction  of  the  five 
architectural  sections  of  cast-iron 
beams  generally  employed  as  girders, 
bressummers,  and  other  horizontal 
supports  for  buildings. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1833 

Turner  (D) 

Antiquities  of  Normandy,  by  J.  S.  Cot- 

man  and  D.  Turner.  1822 

Antiquities  of  Treves,  translated  from  the 

German  of  J.  H.  Wyttenbach.  1839 

Turner  (T) 

Remarks  on  the  right  of  property  in  me- 
chanical invention,  with  reference 
to  registered  designs. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1847 
Law  of  patents  and  registration  of  inven- 
tion and  design  in  manufacture,  with 
statutes,  forms,  and  rules.  8o.  Lond.  1851 
Remarks  on  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
patents  for  inventions. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1851 
Turner  (T  H)  and  Parker  (J  H)  Some 
account  of  the  domestic  architecture 
in  England.  8 vols. 

8o.  Oxf.  and  Lond.  1851-53-59 
Turning  and  mechanical  manipulation,  by 

C.  Holtzapffel.  1843 

Tuscany 

Architecture  Toscane,  by  A.  Famin  and 

A.  Grandjean.  1806 

Arts  connected  with  architecture  in ; by 

J.  B.  Waring.  SP.  1857 

Schedule  of  prices  for  artificer’s  work,  by 

J.  Whichcord.  MS.  1860 

Tusculum  by  L.  Canina.  1841 

Twining  (H) 

Philosophy  of  painting : theoretical  and 

practical  treatise.  8o.  Lond.  1849 

Elements  of  picturesque  scenery,  or 
studies  of  nature  made  in  travel,  with 
a view  to  improvement  in  landscape 
painting.  2 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1853-56 

Description  of  the  artist’s  goniameter, 
used  to  obtain  a correct  representa- 
tion of  natural  objects.  SP.  21  Feb.lS53 
Architecture  as  represented  in  pictures. 

SP.  12  June  1854 

Brief  programme  of  economic  museum. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1860 


u. 

TJbaldi  (G)  Mechanischer  kun-t  kammi-r, 
etc.,  by  D.  Mogling. 

fo.  Franck. -am- M a yn  1G29 
Ugolino  (H  Conte)  by  H.  C.  Harlow.  1862 

Underwood  (0)  Memorandum  regarding 
Syrian  or  cylinder  roof*.  From  the 
Madras  Journal,  So.  xix. 

pamph.  8o.  1838 

Underwood  (H  J)  Littfanon  <hurch, 

Oxfordshire.  fo.  Oxford  1840 

Ungewitter  (G)  Gothic  model  book,  by 
A.  Reichensperger,  V.  Statz,  and 

G.  Ungewitter.  

United  Service  Institution  Catalogue  of 

the  library.  8o.  Lond.  1842 

United  States  of  America  (The; 

History  of  arts  of  design  in  the ; by  W 

Dunlap.  1831 

Naval  observatory  ; see  Washington. 

Report  on  the  penitentiaries  of;  by  W 

Crawford.  1 833 

by  ...  Demetz  and 

G.  A.  Blouet.  1837 

Illustrations  and  specifications  for  various 
buildings.  2 vols.  Text  8o. 

3 vols.  Plates  fo.  Washing. lb&i 
Univers  Pittoresque  Asie  Mincure. 

Texier.  1862 

Upton  Church  Buckinghamshire 
by  W.  Bromet. 

On  one  of  the  arches,  by  W.  Bromet.  SP.  18417 
Urbino  (R  di)  see  Sanzio  ( R). 

Utinam  Description  of  six  designs  for  a 
great  rostral  or  naval  column  in 
iron.  Submitted  to  the  Nelson  com- 
mittee. pamph.  so.  Lond  1888 

Uzielli  Collection  Catalogue  of  variou- 

works  of  art,  by  J.  C.  Robinson.  ls*50 


V. 


Valentia  (Lord)  Refutation,  by  F Robm- 
son. 

Valesi  (D)  Yarie  tabriehe  antiche  e v:.  > 
derne  della  citta  di  A erona,  con 
alcune  statue  della  galleria  Bevi- 
lacqua.  . 

Vallardi  (G)  Opera  ornameutale  di ; by  8 
Borsato. 

Valuation  etc.  of  Artificers'  Work 
by  C.  Dobson, 
by  E.  L.  Garbett. 
by  H.  B.  Browning 
see  Price  Book. 


1842 


1753 


1831 

1843 


1"47 
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Vanbrugh  (Sir  J) 

Life  and  works  of ; by  E.  H.  Browne. 

MS.  SP.  1834 

Original  composition  in  architecture,  by 

J.  Thomson.  SP.  1840 

Vantini  (R)  and  Saleri  (G)  Museo  Bres- 

ciano  illustrato.  fo.  Brescia  1838 

Varley  (C)  Method  of  ventilating  rooms  for 
large  assemblies,  and  means  of  pre- 
venting the  emission  of  noxious  efflu- 
via from  the  sewers  into  streets. 

MS.  SP.  26  Apl.  1847 
Varnell  ( ) Patent  mangers  and  fitments. 

pamph.  4o.  Bond. 

Varro  (M  T)  The  three  books  of;  con- 
cerning agriculture,  translated  by 
T.  Owen.  8o.  Oxford  1800 

Vasari  (G) 

Vite  de’  piu  eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e 

architetti.  13  vols.  12o.  Fir.  1846-57 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects.  Erom  the 
Italian  by  Mrs.  J.  Poster.  5 vols. 

8o.  Bond.  1850 


Vases 

Etruria,  by  S.  Campanari.  1836 

Antichi  vasi  depinti,  by  S.  Campanari.  1837 
Fortegninger  for  haandvoerkere,  by  G-.  F. 

Hetsch.  

by  H.  Moses.  1811 

by  G.  B.  Piranesi.  [1778] 

Ancient  Chinese  vases,  by  P.  P.  Thoms.  [1851] 
Sir  W.  Hamilton’s,  by  W.  Tischbein.  1791-1809 
Selection  from  the  Vatican,  by  G.  Wight- 

wick.  1837 

Or  pots,  at  Angers,  by  W.  Bromet.  SP.  1847 

see  Furniture,  see  Ornament. 

Vatican  Palace  see  Rome. 

Vatout  (J)  and  Fontaine  (P  F L) 

Palais  Royale,  Paris.  8o.  Paris  1829 

Histoire  du  palais  Royale,  Paris. 

Text  8o.  plates  4o.  Paml830-34 
Vaudoyer  (A  L T) 

Plan,  etc.  d’un  projet  pour  le  monument 
a clever  a la  gloire  de  la  grande 
armee,  sur  l’ern placement  de  la  Ma- 
deleine, a Paris,  etc. 

pamph.  12o.  Paris  1807 
Theatre  de  Marcellus  a Rome.  4o.  Paris  1812 
Dissertation  sur  1’ architecture.  MS.  fo.  1823 
Plan,  etc.  du  palais  de  l’lnstitut  Royal 

de  France.  8o.  Paris  1837 

Monument  a General  Foy.  P.  J.  David, 

sculptor.  fo.  1831 

Fragment  d’un  ouvrage  intitule  “Notice 
sur  1'ancicn  chiiteau  de  Madrid,  au 
Bois  de  Boulogne.”  4o.  Paris  1839 

Nocrologio  de  C.  Percier,  with  portrait.  MS.  1838 

Translated  by 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  4 Feb.  1839 


Vaudoyer  (A  L T) — continued. 

Memoire  historique  sur  la  restauration  de 
la  colonne  Trajane,  faite  par  C. 

Percier  en  1788.  MS.  fo.  1840 

Notice  necrologique  sur  J.  N.  Huyot. 

MS.  fo.  1840 

Colonne  Alexandrine  a St.  Petersbourg, 
par  Ricard  de  Montferrand.  Rap- 
port a 1’Academie  des  Beaux- Arts. 

MS.  fo.  1840 

Translated  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  21  June  1841 

Colonne  du  29  Juillet,  1830. 

MS.  SP.  20  Dec.1841 
Notice  necrologique  sur  A.  J.  M.  Guene- 

pin.  MS. 

Translated  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  16  May  1842 

Reproduction  du  Laurentin ; Programme 
pour  le  grand  prix;  see  Academie 
des  Beaux-Arts. 

Discours  prononces  aux  funerailles  de 
A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer,  by  J.  J.  M.  Huve 
and  A.  L.  Dumont.  1846 

Vaudoyer  (L) 

Instruction  sur  les  moyens  de  prevSnir 
ou  de  faire  cesser  l’humidite  dans  les 
batiments.  4o.  Paris  1844 

■ Translated  by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  25  May  1846 

Patria.  La  France,  ancienne  et  moderne, 
morale  et  materielle.  Histoire  de 
l’architecture.  12o.  Paris  1846 

Vaults 

Of  the  middle  ages ; on  the  construction 

of;  by  R.  Willis.  SP.  1842 

Of  King’s  College  chapel,  by  C.  Fowler. 

MS.  SP.  1837 
by  S.  Ware.  1822 

Veii  by  L.  Canina.  1847 

Velasco  (A  P)  Las  vidas  de  los  pintores 
y estatuarios  eminentes  Espanoles. 

8o.  Bond.  1744 

Vendramini  (L)  Precis  historique  et  rai- 
sonne,  sur  l’origine,  le  progres,  la 
decadence,  et  la  renaissance  de  1’ ar- 
chitecture. 4o.  St.  Petersb.  1837 

Venice 

Chapiteaux  du  palais  Ducal,  by  W.  Burges 

and  A.  N.  Didron.  1857 

Cistern  for  filtering  rain  water;  by  C. 

Parker.  SP.  1841 

Foundations  of ; by  C.  Parker.  MS.  SP.  1843 
Foundation  stone  of  St.  Mark’s,  by  F. 

Douce.  1836 

Pavement  called  “ lastico,”  by  ...  Cap- 

pitato.  MS.  SP.  1842 

Pont  de  Rialto,  by  A.  Rondelet.  1836 

Ponte  di  Rialto,  intorno  il  vero  architetto 

del,  by  A.  Magrini.  1854 
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V enice — con  tinned. 

Fabbriche,  etc.,  by  L.  Cieognara,  A.  Diedo, 

and  G.  Selva.  1838-40 

Historia ; by  P.  Selvatico.  1847 

Ventilation 

Address  on;  by  J.  Toynbee.  MS.  SP.  1846 
And  warming;  report  from  the  select 

committee.  1835 

— Beturns.  May  and  Aug.  1838 

Discussion  at  B.I.B.A.  on  practical  venti- 
lating of  buildings.  SP.  1863 

How  far  it  may  be  rendered  compulsory, 

by  J . Toynbee.  SP.  1847 

Van  Hecke  system,  by  W.  W.  Phip- 


son. 

1859 

by  Boyd  and  Chapman. 

by  0.  J.  Bichardson. 

1837 

Of  houses,  by  C.  Hood. 

1855 

— — — — — by  W.  S.  Inman. 

1836 

— — — — by  J.  Kite. 

MS.  1845 

— — — by  A.  Beid. 

1835 

Of  rooms,  by  C.  Varley.  MS. 

SP.  1847 

— — by  T.  W hitehurst. 

1794 

Ventilator 

M’ Banners  patent. 

1858 

Transparent  and  metallic  hopper,  by  ... 

Baillie.  MS.  SP.  1836 

Venturini  (G-  F)  Borne,  by  G.  B.  Falda 

and  others.  

Verdier  (A)  and  Cattois  (F)  Architecture 
civile  et  domestique  au  moyen  age 
et  a la  renaissance.  3 vols. 

4o.Paml855-57 

Vemeilli  (F  de)  Architecture  Byzantine 
en  France ; St.  Front  de  Perigueux 
et  les  eglises  a coupoles  de  1’ Aqui- 
taine. 4o.  j Paris  1851 

Verona  Fabriche,  etc.,  by  D.  Valesi.  1753 

Versailles 

Notice  historique  des  peintures  et  des 
sculptures  du  palais  de  Versailles. 
Anonymous.  8o.  Paris  1837 

see  Becueil  d’Estampes  Vols.  x,  xiii,  etc. 
Vertical  Line  in  Architecture 
by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  SP.  1840 

by  G.  Godwin.  SP.  1840 

Vetch  (J)  Consideration  of  the  question 
relating  to  an  extended  and  improved 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1849 
Vetusta  Monmnenta  see  Antiquaries 

(Society  of).  1811-15 

Viard  (F)  Peinture  a base  de  caoutchouc 
rempla^ant  les  Indies  pour  les  pre- 
mieres couches  sur  les  platres  neufs. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1S60 
Vicat  (L  J)  Becherches  experimentales 
sur  les  chaux  de  construction,  les 
betons,  et  les  mortiers  ordinaires. 

4o.  Paris  ISIS 


Vicenza 

II  forestiere  istrutto  ncdle  cose  piu  rare  di 
architettura,  o di  alcune  pitture 
della  citti.  Anonymous.  2nd  edit. 

bo.  / icenza  1804 

Basilica  at ; history  of  the  construrtion 
of  the  peristyles,  by  T.  L.  Donald-on 

SI*.  1836 


Teatro  Olimpico,  by  A.  Magrini.  Is  17 

— by  G.  Montenari.  1734 


ladio.  

Victoria  Australia 

Statistical  notes  on  the  progress  of ; bv 

W.  H.  Archer.  [1861] 

Statistical  register  of ; edited  by  W.  H. 

Archer.  1 V54 

Summary  of  mining  statistics.  ( lr\pcr - 


feet).  bo.Melh.\bC2SA 

Meteorological  reports  ; first,  second,  and 
third.  fo. 

Besults  of  magnetical,  nautical,  and  me- 
teorological observations,  fo.  Melb  1860 
Board  of  Science ; first  and  second  re- 
ports. fo.  MM.  1 •'50-60 

Mining  surveyors’  and  registrars’  report - 
( Imperfect ).  8o..'/- 

Quarterly  reports.  3 parts 

fo.  Melb.  1864 


Beports  and  Papers. 

Gold  fields  statistics. 

Boads  and  bridges. 

Telegraphic  communication. 

Sewerage  and  water  commission. 

Harbour  improvements. 

Public  buildings. 

Coal  field. 

Lunatic  asylum. 

Land  sales  returns. 

Geological  surveys. 

Murray  river  district. 

Mining  resources. 

Building  stone. 

Expense  of  surveys. 

Bemoving  sludge  from  gold  fields 
Victorian  Institute  of  Architects  tee  Mel- 
bourne. 

Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Mining  Company 

Pattern  and  price  book,  pamph.  4o.  Lend 
Use  of  zinc  in  roots,  bv  J.  Edmeuon 

SP. 


fo.  Melb.  1861-62 
1 851-56 
1S56-61 
1856-57 
I860 
1851-52 
1S53-54 
1856-57 
1 ''.5  s 
1851-61 
1856 
1856-57 

1858 
] 858-59 

1859 


1849 


1860 


Vienna 

Bestoration  of  the  spire  of  St.  v 

church,  by  W.  M.  Higgins.  MS.  SP.  1844 
Oesterreichisch  Kaiserliche  AAademie  der 
Bildenden  Kiinste. 

Statuten.  4o.  Witm  1813 

Vignola  see  Barozzio  da  Vignola  (Gi 
Vignory  Eglise  de  Sainte  Etienne  de  by 

Girault  de  Prangey.  1851 
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Villas  see  Rural  Architecture. 

Vincent  (B)  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

80.  Lond.  1857 

Vinci  (G)  Saggio  d’architettura  civile,  con 
alcune  cognizioni  comuni  a tutte  le 
belle  arti.  80.  Roma  1795 

Vinci  (L  da)  Treatise  on  painting,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Italian,  with 
life  of  the  author.  New  edit. 

Anonymous.  8o.  Lcmd.  1796 

Vines  (C)  Dictionary  appendix  and  ortho- 

grapher.  12o.  Lond.  1851 

Vingboons  (P)  Oeuvres  d’architecture,  con- 
tenant  les  desseins,  tant  en  plans, 
qu’en  elevations,  des  principaux  et 
des  plus  nouveaux  batiments  de  la 
ville  d’Amsterdam,  etc.  2 vols. 

fo.  Leide  1715 

Viollet-le-Duc  (E) 

Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  l’architecture 
Fra^aise  du  XIe  au  XVIe  siecle. 

7 vols.  ( In  progress).  8o.Parisl854-64 
Dictionnaire  raisonne  du  mobilier  Fran- 
^ais  de  l’epoque  Carlo vingienne  a la 
Renaissance.  8o.  Paris  1858 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  by  F.  de  Guil- 

hermy  and  E.  Viollet-le-Duc.  1856 

Virloys  (C  F R le)  see  Roland  le  Virloys 
(C  F). 

Visconti  (L) 

Vue  perspective  de  la  reunion  des  palais 
du  Louvre  et  des  Tuileries,  et  plan 
historique  des  deux  monuments. 

fo.  Paris  1853 

Professional  career  of ; by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1854 

Memoir  of.  From  newspapers.  1854 

Inauguration  du  monument  eleve  a la  me- 
moire  de  L.  V. ; Discours  de  J.  I. 
Hittorff.  1859 

Visconti  (P  E)  Antichi  monumenti  sepol- 
crali  scoperti  nel  Ducato  di  Ceri. 

fo.  Roma  1836 

Vitruvius  Pollio  (M) 

The  “ Editio  princeps,”  of  Sulpitius.  (MS. 
introduction  and  index:  and  MS. 
notes  in  the  margins,  apparently 
about  the  same  period  as  the  publi- 
cation.) fo.  [ Rome , between  1484-92] 

De  architecture  libri  decem. — S.  J.  Fron- 
tini  de  aquaeductibus  liber  unus. 

— A.  Policiani  opusculum  quod — 
inscribitur. — A.  Policiani  in  priora 
analytica  praelectio.  Cui  titulus  est 
Lamia.  4o.  Plorentice  1496 

Per  Jocundem,  solito  castigatior  factus, 
cum  figuris  et  tabula  ut  jam  legi  et 
intelligi  possit.  fo.  Vcnitiis  1511 


Vitruvius  Pollio  (M)—  continued. 

Vitruvius  iterum  et  Frontinus  a’  Jocundo 
revisi  repurgatique  quantum  ex  col- 
latione  licuit.  ( Imperfect  at  the  end.) 

12o.  Plorentice  1513 
De  architecture  libri  dece  traducti  de 
Latino  in  vulgare  affigurati:  commen- 
tati : & con  mirando  ordine  insigniti: 
etc.,  by  Cesare  Cesariano.  fo.  Como  1521 

fo.  Como  1521 

De  architectura  libri  decem  nuper  maxima 
diligentia  castigati,  atque  excusi,  ad- 
ditis  J.  Frontini  de  aquaeductibus 
libris  propter  materise  affinitatem. 

8o.  Plorentice  1522 
De  architectura  libri  decem,  summa  dili- 
gentia recogniti,  atque  excusi.  Cum 
nonnullis  figuris  sub  hoc  signo  * 
positis,  nunquam  antea  impraessis. — 

Additis  J.  Frontini  de  acqueducti- 

bus,  etc.  12o.  1523 

De  architectura,  traducto  di  Latino  in 
vulgare  dal  vero  exemplare,  con  le 
figure  a li  soi  loci  con  mirando  ordine 
insignito : con  la  sua  tabula  alpha- 
betica,  etc.  fo.  Venetia  1524 

Di  architettura  dal  vero  exemplare  Latino 
nella  volgar  lingua  tradotto  in  Vinegia, 
per  N.  de  Aristotele.  4o.  Vinegia  1535 
Architettura  con  il  suo  commento  et 
figure  Vetruvio  in  volgar  lingua  re- 
po rt  at  o per  G.  Caporali.  4o.  Perugia  1536 
De  architectura  libri  decem,  ad  Augustum 
Caesarem  accuratiss.  conscripti : & 
nunc  primum  in  Germania  qua 
potuit  diligentia  excusi,  atq ; hinc 
inde  schematibus  non  iniucundis 
exornati.  * Adiecimus  etiam  propter 
argumenti  conformitatem,  S.  J.  Fron- 
tini de  aquseductibus  urbis  Romae 
libellum.  Item  ex  libro  N.  Cusani, 

Card,  de  staticis  experimentis,  frag- 
mentum.  Cum  indice,  etc. 

8o.  Argentorati  1543 

In  decem  libros  M.  Vitruvii  Pollionis  de 
architectura  annotationes : G.  Phi- 
landri.  8o.  Roma  1544 

8o.  Paris  1545 

Architecture,  ou  art  de  bien  bastir,  de 

M.  Vitruve  Pollion,  autheur  Romain 
antique  : mis  de  Latin  en  Franny s, 

par  J.  Martin.  fo.  Paris  1547 

fo.  Paris  1572 

4o.  Geneux  1618 

Teutsch.  Marci  Vitruvij  Pollionis,  zehen 
biicher  von  der  architektur  und 
kiiustlichem  bawen.  Erstmals  ver- 
teutscht  und  in  Truck  verordnet 

durch  G.  H.  Rivium.  4o.  Numb.  1548 

fo.  Basel  1614 
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Vitruvius  Pollio  (M) — continued. 

Architectura  libri  X.  ad  Augustum  Cajsa- 
rem  accuratissime  conscripti,  et  locis 
quamplurimis  hac  editione  emendati. 
Adjunctis  nunc  primum  G.  Philandri 
castigationibus  atque  annotationibus. 

Una  cum  libr.  II.  S.  J.  Frontini  de 
aquaeductibus  urbis  Eomse;  et  N. 

Cusani  dialogo  de  staticis  experi- 
mentis.  Cum  Graeco  pariter  et 
Latino  indice,  etc.  4o.  Argentorati  1550 

at[  Cacsarem 

A.ugustum  omnibus  omnium  editio- 
nibus  longe  emendatiores,  collatis 
veteribus  exemplis.  Accesserunt  G. 
Philandri,  annotationes  castigatiores, 

& plus  tertia  parte  locupletiores. 
Adiecta  est  epitome  in  omnes  G. 
Agricolae  de  mensuribus  et  ponderi- 
bus  libros,  eodem  autore.  Cum 
Graeco  pariter  & Latino  indice  locu- 
pletissimo.  4o.  LugduniYbSl 

I dieci  libri  dell’  arcbitettura  di  M.  Vitru- 
vio  tradutti  et  commentati  da  Mon- 
signor Barbaro.  fo.  Vinegia  1556 

Da  d.  Barbaro, 

da  lui  riveduti  & ampliati ; et  hora 
in  piu  commoda  forma  ridotti. 

4o.  Venetia  1567 

4o.  In  Venetia  1584 

— Da  D.  Barbaro, 

da  lui  riveduti  & ampliati : et  hora 
in  questa  nuova  impressione  per 
maggior  comodita  del  lettore,  le  ma- 
terie  di  ciascun  libro  ridotte  setto 
capi.  4o.  In  Venetia  1629 

Epitome  ou  extrait  abrege  des  dix  livres 

d’arcbitecture  de  Marc  Vitruve  Pol- 
lion  ; enricbi  des  figures  et  pourtraits 
pour  l’intelligence  du  livre  ; par  J. 

Gardet  et  D.  Bertin.  4o.  Paris  1565 

De  architectura  libri  decern,  cum  com- 
mentariis  D.  Barbari : multis  aedifi- 
ciorum,  horologiorum ; & machina- 
rum  descriptionibus,  & figuris,  una 
cum  indicibus  copiosis,  auctis  & illus- 
tratis.  fo.  Venetiis  1567 

De  architectura  libri  decern.  Ad  Caes. 
Augustum,  omnibus  omnes  editioni- 
bus  longe  emendatiores  collatis  vete- 
ribus exemplis.  Accesserunt,  G. 
Philandri,  annotationes  castigatiores, 
et  plus  tertia  parte  locupletiores. 
Adiecta  est  epitome  in  omnes  G. 

Agricolae  de  mensuris  & ponderibus 

libros  eodem  auctore.  Cum  Graeco 
pariter  & Latino  indice  locupletis- 
ojrno  4o.  Pea.  Luqd.  1586 

4o.  Reg.  Itugd.  15S6 

With  MS.  notes.  4o.  Peg.  Lugd.  1586 


Vitruvius  Pollio  fM;—  continued 

L’architettura  di  Vitruvio  libri  d»  < i. 
Tradotta  e corn rnen tala  da  I).  Bar- 
baro, etc.  4o.  In  Vmrtia  1(441 

De  architectura  libri  decern.  Cum  not.- 
castigationibus  A observationibu*  G 
Philandri  integrity  D.  Barbari  ex- 
cerptis,  et  C.  Salrnasii  passim  in-crti- 
Pramittuntur  clement.'!  architectura 
collecta  ab  illustri  viro  H.  Wottono 
Accedunt  lexicon  Vitruvianum  B. 

Baldi ; et  ejusdem  scamilli  impart** 
Vitruviani.  De  pictura  libri  trea 
absolutissimi  L.  B.  de  Albertis : De 
sculptura  excerpta  maxime  animad- 
vertenda  ex  dialogo  P.  Gavrici : I)e- 
montiosii  commentariu*  de  sculptura 
et  pictura.  Cum  variis  indicibus 
copiosissimis,  a J.  de  Laet. 

fo.  Am*t.  1049 

Les  dix  livres  d’architecture  de  Vitro-. 
corrigez  et  traduits  nouvellenn  r.t  t .. 
Pran9ois,  avec  des  notes  A des 
figures;  par  C.  Perrault.  fo.  Paru  1674 

2nd  edit.  fo.  Peril  1884 

2nd  edit.  fo.  Pan m 1684 

Architecture  generale  de  Vitruve  reduite 
en  abrege  par  M.  Perrault.  (A  plate 
prefixed,  entitled  “ Architecture 
1691.”)  12o  Am*.  16M 

Abridgment  of  the  Architecture  of  Vitru- 
vius ; containing  a system  of  the 
whole  works  of  that  author.  First 
done  in  French  by  M.  Perrault,  and 
now  Englished  with  additions. 

12o.  Lond.  1692 

— Translated  by  J.  Moxon.  1708 

L’architettura  di  M.  Vitruvio  Pollione 
colla  traduzione  Italians  e comento 
del  B.  Galiani.  fo.  Xapoli  17-">s 

Los  diez  libros  de  architectura  de  M. 
Vitruvio  Polion,  traducidos  del  Latin, 
y comentados  por  J.  Ortiz  y Sanz. 

fo.  Madrid  1787 

The  architecture  of  M.  Vitruvius  Pollio : 
translated  from  the  original  Latin,  by 
W.  Newton.  2 vol.  fi  1791 

De  architectura  libri  decern.  Ope  codu- - 
Guelferbytani,  editionis  principis. 
ceterorumque  subsidiorum  reeonsuit. 
et  glossario  in  quo  vocabula  art  s 
propria  Germ.  Ital.  Gall,  et  Angl. 
explicantur  illustravit  A.  Rode. 

2 vols.  fo.  Berolimi  1800 

Formas  ad  explicandos  M.  Vitnivii  Pol- 
lionis  decern  libros  de  architectura 
maximam  partem  ad  ipsa  antiqua 
mouumenta  delineata*  cum  brevibus 
explicationibus  Latmis  et  German- 
icis,  cura  A.  Rode.  fo.  BeroUni  1901 
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Vitruvius  Pollio  (M) — continued. 

Dell’  architettura  di  M.  Vitruvio  Pollio ne 
libri  diece : restituti  nell’  Italiana 
lingua,  da  B.  Orsini.  2 vols. 

80.  Perugia  1802 

De  architectura  libri  decern  ad  optimas 
editiones  collati  przemittitur  notitia 
literaria  studiis  societatis  Bipontinse : 
accedit  anonymi  scriptoris  veteris 
architecture  compendium  cum  indi- 
cibus.  8o.  Argentorati  1807 

An  index  of  the  various  published 
editions  of  Vitruvius  is  given  therein. 

De  architectura  libri  decern.  Ex  fide 
librorum  scriptorum  recensuit,  emen- 
davit,  suisque  et  virorum  doctorum 
annotationibus  illustravit  J.  G. 
Schneider.  3 vols.  8o.  Lipsicel807-8 

The  civil  architecture  of  Vitruvius : com- 
prising those  books  of  the  author 
which  relate  to  the  public  and  private 
edifices  of  the  ancients.  Translated 
by  W.  Wilkins.  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  1812 
L’architecture  de  Vitruve,  traduite  en 
Fran£ais,  avec  des  remarques,  par 
De  Bioul.  4o.  Unix.  1816 

Architectura  textu  ex  recensione  codi- 
cum  emendato,  cum  exercitationibus 
notisque  novissimis  J.  Poleni,  et 
commentaris  variis  additis  nunc 
primum  studiis  S.  Stratico. 

8 parts  in  4 vols.  4<o.Utini  1825-30 

The  architecture  of  Marcus  Vitruvius 
Pollio,  in  ten  books.  Translated  from 
the  Italian,  by  J.  Gwilt.  8o.  Lond.  1826 
Les  dix  livres  d’architecture  de  Vitruve, 
avec  les  notes  de  Perrault.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  revue  et  corrigee,  et  aug- 
mentee  d’un  grand  nombre  de 
planches  et  de  notes  importantes,  par 
E.  Tardieu  et  A Coussin.  4o.  Paris  1837 
L’architecturo  de  Vitruve,  traduction 
nouvelle  par  Maufras.  2 vols. 

8o.  Paris  1847 

Particulars  relating  to  MSS.  of  Vitruvius 
preserved  in  various  European 
libraries,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1835 

MSS.  of  Vitruvius  in  the  library  at 

Venice,  by  G.  Borsato.  SP.  1836 

Kitracts  from  MSS.  in  Eton  College,  by 

G.  R.  Green.  MS.  SP.  1836 

Principles  of  architecture  of;  by  W.  W. 

Pocock.  SP.  1843 

Music  of  the  eye;  or,  Essays  on  the 
Vitruvian  analysis  of  architecture, 
by  P.  Legh.  1831 

Greek  canon  of  tho  proportions  of  the 
human  figure  quoted  by  Vitruvius, 
by  J.  Bonomi.  SP.  1858 


Vitruvius  Britannicus 

by  C.  Campbell.  1717-25 

Continuation  by  J.Woolfe  and  J.Gandon.  1767-71 

by  G.  Richardson.  1802-8 

— by  P.  F.  Robinson.  1833-35 

Vitruvius  Danske  by  L.  de  Thurah.  1746-49 


Vitruvius  Scoticus  Collection  of  plans,  etc., 
of  public  buildings,  noblemen’s  and 
gentlemen’s  houses  in  Scotland ; 
principally  from  designs  of  W.  Adam. 

fo.  Bdinb.  and  Lond.  [1720-10 ; 1810] 
Vitry  (U)  Le  proprietaire  architecte. 

2 vols.  4o.  Paris  1827 

Vivian  (G)  Scenery  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

fo.  Lond.  1839 

Vogue  (Comte  M de) 

Bulletin  de  l’ceuvre  des  Pelerinages  en 

terre  sainte.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  1863 
Temple  de  Jerusalem;  monographic  du 
Haram-ech-cherif,  suivie  d’un  essai 
sur  la  topographie  de  la  ville  sainte. 

{In  progress .)  4o.  Paris  1864 

Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  see 

Institute  of  British  Architects.  *1863  ; 1864 
Vorbilder  fur  fabrikanten  und  handworker ; 
see  Berlin  Konigl.  Technischen 
Deputation  fur  Gewerbe. 

Vorlegeblatter 

Fur  baumeister.  Text  4o.  plates  fo.  Berlin  1844 
Fur  maurer.  Text  fo.  plates  fo.  Berlin  1830 
Fur  maurer  und  zimmerleute,  by  G.  Stier. 

Text  fo.  plates  fo.  Berlin  1841 
Fur  zimmerleute.  Text  fo. 

plates  fo.  Berlin  1827 

Vulliamy  (B  L) 

Public  clocks,  particularly  church  clocks, 
with  hints  for  their  improvement. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1831 

Portion  of  the  papers  relating  to  the 
great  clock  for  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster.  4o.  Lond.  1848 

Vulpius  (J  E)  Fiihrer  durch  Koln.  (Ger- 
man and  French  text.)  12o.  Cologne  1836 
Vyse  (H)  Operations  carried  on  at  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  in  1837,  with  an 
account  of  a voyage  into  Upper 
Egypt.  3 vols.  8o.  Lond.  1840 


w. 

W (W)  see  Wilkins  (W). 

W (W  F)  Suggestions  for  new  churches. 

4o.  

Wagner  (A)  Bailey-Fahrenkriiger’s  wor- 
terbuch  der  Englischen  sprache. 

12th  edit.  2 vols.  8o.  Jena  1822 
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Wakefield  Yorkshire. 

Accident  to  the  suspension  bridge,  by  P. 

L.egb.  MS.  SP.  183G 

Lunatic  asylum,  by  ...  Watson  and 

Pritchett.  1819 

W albran  (J  R)  Recent  discoveries  at 

Fountains  abbey,  Yorkshire.  MS.  1849 
Walcott  (M  E C) 

Church  and  conventual  arrangement. 

SP.  3 Dec.  18G0 

The  conventual  arrangement  of  Canter- 
bury. SP.  15  Dec.  1862 

Waldeek  (F)  Voyage  pittoresque  et  archeo- 
logique  dans  la  province  de  Yucatan 
(Amerique  Centrale),  pendant  les 
annees  1834  et  1836.  fo.  Paris  1838 

Wales 

see  Archseologia  Cambrensis. 

Slate  quarries,  by  C.  Gregory.  MS.  SP.  183G 
Walhalla  see  Ratisbon. 

Walker  (C  V)  Difference  between  Leyden 
discharges  and  lightning  flashes,  etc. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1842 
Walker  (J)  City  of  London  sewers;  re- 
port. 4o.  Lond.  1848 

Walker  (J  C)  Designs  for  cottages,  with 
report ; see  Edinburgh  Association 
for  Improving  Dwellings  etc.  in 
Scotland.  1859;  1861 

Walker  (T  L) 

Study  of  Gothic  architecture.  Read  be- 
fore the  Architectural  Society.  MS.  1833 
Examples  of  Gothic  architecture. — 

Vicar’s  close  at  Wells.  4o.  Lond.  1836 
Manor  house  and  church  at  Great 

Chalfield,  Wiltshire.  4o.  Lond.  1837 
Manor  house  at  South  Wraxhall; 
and  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Bid- 
destone,  Wiltshire.  4o.  Lond.  1838 
Essay  on  architectural  practice : being  an 
attempt  to  supply  a guide  for  stu- 
dents, etc.  8o.  Lond.  1841 

Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Stoke  Golding, 

Leicestershire.  4o.  Lond.  1844 

Architectural  precedents ; consisting  of 
plans,  etc.,  specifications,  bills  of 
quantities,  estimates  and  forms  of 
contracts  of  buildings  actually  exe- 
cuted. With  essay  on  architectural 
practice.  3rd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1841 

Walks  Report  on  public;  and  open  spaces. 

fo.  Lond.  1833 

Wallen  (W)  Round  church  at  Little 
Maplestead,  Essex,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Knights  Hospitalers  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  etc. ; pre- 
ceded by  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
Crusades.  So.  Lond.  1836 

Waller  (F  S)  Cathedral  church  at  Glou- 
cester . fo.  Lond.  1856 


Walls 

Construction  of ; as  influenced  bv  local 
circumstances  and  the  material*!  mont 
readily  available,  by  C.  T.  Hargrave. 

Prize  essay.  " MS.  1S53 

Thickness  of;  in  proposed  Metropolitan 
Buildings  bill,  by  U 1 

Moisture  on;  by  C.  EL  Smith.  8P  IMS 

Garden  walls,  by  .J.  B.  Watson.  M 8 8P  1 - w 
Walpole  (H)  Catalogue  of  tho  cl  as  sic  con- 
tents of  Strawberry  Hill,  collected 
by  H.  W.  (Sale  in  Apr.i,  i ^ u . * 

4o.  Ljond.  1S42 

Walsh  (R)  The  Turkish  empire  illustrated  ; 
Constantinople  and  its  environ*  with 
the  scenery  of  the  Seven  Churchy  of 
Asia  Minor.  Drawings  by  T.  A Horn. 

4o.  Jjond  1 *vg» 

Walsh  (R)  History  of  Dublin,  by  .1  War- 

burton,  R.  Whitelaw,  and  k.  Walsh,  IM^ 
Walter  (T  U)  Description  of  1 

lege,  Philadelphia,  pamph.  Bo.  Phi  bid.  "37 
Warburton  (J)  Whitelaw  CR;  and  Walsh 
(R)  History  of  Dublin,  from  the 
earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time  : 
containing  its  annals,  antiquities, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  charters, 
etc.  2 vols.  4o.  Lon  i l1*  Is 

Ware  (I) 

Complete  body  of  architecture,  adorned 
with  plans  and  elevations  from  ori- 
ginal designs,  with  some  designs  of 
I.  Jones,  never  before  published 

fo.  Lond.  1756 

Designs  of  I.  J ones  and  others.  4o.  Lond  [171 
Ware  (I)  and  Kent  (W)  Plana,  et  of 

Houghton  in  Norfolk.  fo.  Lond  176“ 
Ware  (S)  Tracts  on  vaults  and  bride's 

containing  Forms  of  vault? : I^ondon  . 
bridge  ; Principles  of  arches  ; Table? 
of  bridges ; Principles  of  pendent 
bridges  ; Properties  of  the  catenary 
applied  to  the  Menai  bridge,  etc. 

8o.  Lond.  1S22 

Waring  (J  B) 

Handbooks  to  the  Byzantine:  Italian 
Mediteval ; and  Renaissance,  court? 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  M.  P 
Wvatt  and’ J.  B.  Waring.  So.  L>  j 

Arts  connected  with  architecture  in 

Tuscany.  8P.  16Nov.  1857 

Notes  on  Romanesque  art  in  the  S mth 

of  France.  SP.  4 Mar  1*61 

Wanning 

by  A.  M.  Perkins  ; and  report  on ; by  J 
Davies  and  G.  A • Ryder. 

Long  room  of  the  Custom  House.  London. 

by  C.  Fowler.  ^ SP  lv4. 

Svnauocue  in  Bevis  Marks.  bv  J A ktar- 

' MB.  SP  1816 
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W arming — continued. 

by  N.  Arnott.  1838 

by  W.  Bernan.  1845 

by  F.  A.  Bernhart.  1835 

by  C.  Hood.  1855 

by  W.  S.  Inman.  1836 

by  A.  Eeid.  MS.  1835 

by  C.  J.  Richardson.  1837 

by  C.  Tomlinson.  1858 

by  T.  Tredgold  and  T.  Bramah.  1836 

by  F.  Whishaw.  1848 

by  J.  Whitwell.  1834 


Warnsinck  (I)  Het  landhuis  “ Linden- 
heuvel,”  to  overveen  boven  Haarlem. 

fo.  Amst.  [1848J 

Warrington  (W)  History  of  stained  glass, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  art  to 
the  present  time.  fo.  Lond.  1848 

Warter  (J  W)  Parochial  fragments  relat- 
ing to  the  parish  of  West  Tarring, 
and  the  chapelries  of  Heene  and 
Durrington,  in  Sussex.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

Warton  (T)  Essay  on  Gothic  architecture. 

8o.  Lond.  1800 

Washhouses  see  Baths  etc. 

Washington 

The  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
Astronomical  observations,  by  M. 

F.  Maury.  Vol.  i.  4o.  Wash.  1846 

Smithsonian  institution  Animadversions 
on  the  proceedings,  etc.,  by  D.  H. 

Arnot.  1847 

National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science 

3rd  bulletin,  Febr.  1842  to  Febr.  1845. 

8o.  Wash.  1845 


Discourse  on  the  objects  and  importance 

of;  by  J.  R.  Poinsett.  1841 

Wasser  ( ) see  Bauer.  1846 

Water 

Building  in ; by  G.  Semple.  1780 

Law  of  waters,  by  H.  W.  Woolrych.  1851 

Water  bearing  strata  of  London,  by  J. 

Prestwich,  jun.  1851 

see  Cistern. 
see  Well. 

Water  Closet  New  patent;  by  F.  Roe. 


MS.  SP.  1837 

Water  Glass  see  Silica. 

Water  Supply 

From  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  by  J.  Clut- 

terbuck.  1841 

From  North  Kent  district,  by  P.  W. 

Barlow.  

Subterraneous  reservoirs  of  London,  by 

.1 . ( 'luttcrbuck.  1842 

Lewes  and  neighbourhood.  fo.  Lond.  1833 
Report  of  filtration,  etc.  at  Ely  water 

works,  by  B.  Latham.  1864 

by  J.  Martin.  1834 


Water  Supply — continued. 

by  R.  W.  and  W.  C.  Mylne  and  J.  Simpson.  1840 
by  G.  Rennie.  1850 

Metropolitan ; reports  on,  by  General 

Board  of  Health.  1856 

Report  on ; by  T.  Rowlandson.  1851 

Notes  of  evidence  on;  by  J. 

Boult.  1853 

Means  of  supplying  the  Metropolis  with 

pure  water ; report,  by  T.  Telford.  1834 
To  towns,  by  S.  Smirke.  SP.  1858 

Evidence  in  favour  of  constant  supply;  by 

T.  Wicksteed.  1846 

Sanitary  condition  of  the  river  Cam,  by 

R.  R.  Rowe.  1864 

see  London  (Watford)  Spring  Water 
Company. 

see  London  and  Westminster  Water 
Company. 

Wathen  (G  H)  Arts,  antiquities,  and  chro- 
nology of  ancient  Egypt,  from  obser- 
vations in  1839.  8<J.  Lond.  1843 

Watling  Street  In  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, l^y  H.  MacLauchlan.  1852 

Watson  (J  B) 

Essay  on  architecture.  MS.  SP.  5 May  1835 
Mode  of  constructing  garden  walls. 

MS.  SP.  30 Mar.  1840 
Mode  of  drawing  Gothic  arches,  suggested 

by  T.  Tredgold.  MS.  SP.  29  June  1840 
Observations  on  staircases,  and  propor- 
tions of  rooms.  MS. 

Watson  (R)  Experiments  on  slate;  ex- 
tracts made  by  G.  Bailey.  MS.  SP.  1845 
Watson  (W  H)  Law  of  arbitration  and 
awards ; including  the  act  of  par- 
liament relating  to  arbitrations  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen,  with 
an  appendix  of  precedents.  3rd  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1846 

Watson  (...)  and  Pritchett  (...)  Plans, 
etc.  of  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum  at 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  fo.  York  1819 

Ways  Law  of;  by  H.  W.  Woolrych.  1847 

Weale  (J) 

Catalogue  of  books  on  the  subjects  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1840-41 

With  illustrations.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Ensamples  of  railway  making ; with  rail- 
ways of  Belgium  in  1842,  by  E.  Dob- 
son. 8o.  Lond.  1843 

Quarterly  papers  on  architecture.  4 vols. 

4o.  Lond.  1844-45 

Rudimentary  dictionary  of  terms  used  in 
architecture,  etc.  (Part  iv  wanting). 

12o.  Lond.  1849-50 

Weale  (W  H J)  Restauration  des  monu- 
ments publiques  en  Belgique. 

4o.  Bruges  1862 

Webb  (B)  see  Durandus  (W).  1843 
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Webb  (J)  see  Jones  (I).  1725 

Webster  (T)  On  the  subject-matter  of 
letters  patent  for  inventions. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1841 
Weenink  (C)  see  Conrad  (F  W). 

Weenink  (J  B)  Biographical  sketches  of 

Dutch  architects.  MS.  4o.  1848 

Weerth  (E  and  M)  Kunstdenkmaler  des 
christlichen  mittel  alters  in  den 
Rheinlanden.  Parts  1 and  2. 

Text  4iO.Leipz. 1857-GO 

Plates  fo.  1857-59 

Wegmaun  (...)  and  Zeugheer  (L)  Baube- 
schreibung  der  projektirten  neuen 
anlage  eines  krankenhauses  und  eines 
absonderungshauses  in  dem  schon- 
hausgute  bei  Zurich,  etc. 

pamph.  4o.  Zurich  1836 
Wehnert  (EH)  Reminiscences  of  Madame 
Malibran,  in  a series  of  illustrations 
of  her  principal  characters.  Part  i. 

Pidelio.  fo.  

Weigell  (R)  Yerzeichniss  von  grosseren 
architectonischen  werken. 

pamph.  80.  Leipzig  1842 

Weights  and  Measures 
Of  building  stones,  by  C.  H.  Smith.  SP.  1860 
see  International  Decimal  Association. 
see  Measures. 
see  Metric  System. 

Weld  (C  R)  Descriptive  catalogue  of  por- 
traits belonging  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  80.  Lond.  1860 

Wen 

Digging,  boring,  pumpwork,  etc.,  by 

J.  G.  Swindell.  1849 

Artesian ; at  Springfield ; by  S.  Lapidge. 

SP.  1841 

And  reservoirs  (ancient),  by  J.  Goldicutt. 

SP.  1836 

Wellbeloved  (C)  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York, 
and  the  discoveries  recently  made. 

Printed  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. fo.  Lond.  1829 

Wellesley  (A)  Duke  of  "Wellington 
Report  of  the  committee  of  R.I.B.A. 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  on  the  archway  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Green  Park.  SP.  1846 

Copy  of  correspondence. 

pamph.  fo.  Lond.  1846 
Puneral  obsequies  of;  by  A.  Maclure.  1851 
Characteristics  of;  by  Earl  De  Grey.  1853 
Monument ; prospectus  of  competition. 

fo.  Lond.  1856 

Wells 

Cathedral  church,  by  J.  Britton.  1824;  184/ 
Photographs  of  the  sculptures  of  the 

west  front ; by  W.  Lightly.  SP.  1863 
by  C.  R.  Cockerell.  


W ells — continued. 

Wear's  close;  by  T.  L.  Walker.  lVMJ 

And  Glastonbury  ; A n;hit < dural  beau  tic* 

of;  by  K.  S Cob-.  

Wells  and  Reservoirs  Ancient;  bv 

Goldicutt.  SP.  1S3G 

Wellsted  (...)  see  Robinson  (Y).  ] S42 

Wenlock  Priory  Salop,  by  E.  ] 

Westmacott  (Sir  Rj  Addn  -th 

of  J.  Flaxman.  Ho.  Ismd.  1838 

Westminster  see  London. 

Westminster  Review  (The;  Progrew  of 
art;  Basilica  style  of  architecture; 
Architectural  monuments  of  Etruria; 
Practical  considerations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  British  architecture,  etc. 

No.  80.  - ls>nd.  1844 

Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view (The)  Containing,  Architec- 
tural study  and  records.  Ho.  Lond.  1846 
West  Tarring  ’Sussex.  Parish  of , by 

J.  W.  Warter.  1853 

Wetter  (J)  and  Peyre  (A  M)  Untersuch- 
ungen  fiber  die  wichtigsten  gegen- 
stande  der  theater  baukunst. 

4o.  Afay«irclS29 

Wetter stedt  (C) 

Description  of  new  patent  marine  metal. 

MS.  SP.  18  Dec.  1S37 
Two  letters  on  an  anti-combustive  solu- 
tion invented  bv  him. 

MS.  SP.  26  Feb.  1888,  and  89  Mn  1841 
On  lime  spunge.  MS.  SP.  22  Mar.  lMl 

Whewell  (W) 

Architectural  notes  on  German  churches. 

80.  Comb.  1835 

Astronomy  and  general  physics  considered 
with  reference  to  natural  theology. 

80.  Lond.  1837 
Mechanics  of  engineering.  80.  Conb.  1811 

Elementary  treatise  on  mechanics. 

6th  edit.  80.  Comb.  1841 

7th  edit.  80.  Comb.  1817 

Remarks  on  the  Gothic  and  after  - 
Gothic  architecture  of  Germ  an  v. 

SP.  5 Not.  1^49 

Certain  analogies  between  arohite 

and  other  fine  arts.  SP.  9 Mar.  IS63 

Whichcord  (J) 

Collegiate  church  of  All  Saints,  Maid- 
stone; with  observations  on  the 
polychromatic  decorations  of  the 
middle  ages.  Lond.  1845 

Kentish  ragstone  as  a building  mater  al 

" SP.  1 Dee  1848 

- pamph.  80.  Lond.  1846 

Sanitary  condition  of  Maidstone 

So.  Maid,  and  Lond.  1S49 
Baths  and  W ash-houses,  by  A.  Asbpitel 

and  J.  Whichcord.  1853 

T 
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Whichcord  (J)  jun — continued . 

Antiquities  of  Maidstone  and  the  poly- 
chromy  of  the  middle  ages.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1854 
Town  dwellings,  by  A.  Ashpitel  and  J. 

"Whichcord.  1855 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  Bow 
Lane.  From  the  Transactions  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1859 

Schedule  of  prices  for  artificers’  work  in 

Tuscany.  MS.  1860 

Hydraulic  lifts.  SP.  18  Jan.  1864 

Whinstone  Construction ; by  J.  and  T. 

Smith.  SP.  1836 

Whishaw  (F) 

iiolborn  Hill  improvement.  Report  on 
the  projected  viaduct  from  Fetter 
Lane  to  Old  Bailey,  and  improvement 
of  Farringdon  market. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1885 

Analysis  of  railways.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Application  of  heated  currents  to  manu- 
facturing and  other  purposes.  From 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  8o.  Lond.  1848 

Whitby  Stone  Company  Account  of  the 
several  strata  of  stone  in  the  vicinity 
of  "Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

MS.  SP.  26 Feb.  1838 

White  (J) 

Proposed  improvements  of  the  western 
part  of  London,  by  the  formation  of 
the  Begent’s  Park,  the  new  street, 
the  new  sewer,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1814 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1815 

Experiments  made  on  woods  by  T.  Tred- 

gold.  MS.  SP.  5 Dec.  1836 

Formation  of  harbours  of  refuge,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
rivers  and  sea  ports,  by  the  adoption 
of  moored  floating  constructions,  as 
breakwaters  of  the  force  of  the  sea, 
tides,  etc.  8o.  Lond.  1840 

Architectural  antiquities  of  Wisby, 

Sweden.  MS.  SP.  8 Mar.  1841 

Churches  of  Sweden.  MS.  SP.  19Apl.l841 
On  two  specimens  of  painting  on  stucco. 

SP.  31  Jan.  1842 

Description  of  a model  of  a patent  tension 

beam.  MS.  SP.  17  June  1844 

White  (J)  and  Pritchard  (T  F)  Cemen- 
titious architecture,  as  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  bridges ; with  a 
prefatory  notice  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  iron  as  the  constituent 
material  for  arches  of  a large  span. 

8o.  Lond.  1832 


White  (J  B)  and  Sons 

Keene’s  cement.  SP.  18Apl.l842 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  Portland 
and  Boman  cements,  conducted  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  building. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1852 
White  (W)  Notes  on  Newland  church, 
Gloucestershire ; with  remarks  on 
church  restoration  and  arrangements. 

SP.  30  Nov.  1863 

Whitehurst  (J)  Ventilation  of  rooms  ; the 
construction  of  chimneys ; and  garden 
stoves.  4o.  Lond.  1794 

Whiting  (G-)  Products  and  resources  of 
Tasmania,  as  illustrated  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862. 

pamph.  8o.  Hobart  Town  1862 
Whittington  (G-  D)  Historical  survey  of  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  France, 
with  a view  to  illustrate  thp  rise  and 
progress  of  Gothic  architecture. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1811 

Whitwell  (S)  Warming  and  ventilating 
houses  and  buildings,  by  means  of 
large  volumes  of  attempered  air,  as 
applied  to  some  of  the  public  edifices 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc. 

pamph.  4o.  Gamb.  and  Lond.  1834 

Wicar  (J  B) 

Musee  Wicar  a Lille.  8o.  Lille  1856 

Bemarks  on  ; by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1853 

Wicksteed  (T) 

Beport  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  clothing  of  steam  boilers,  pipes, 
cylinders,  etc.  with  patent  felt. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1840 

Experimental  enquiry  concerning  the  re- 
lative power  of,  and  useful  effect 
produced  by,  the  Cornish  and  Boulton 
and  Watt  pumping  engines,  and  by 
cylindrical  and  waggon-head  boilers. 

4o.  Lond.  1841 

Analysis  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
constant  supply  system  ; (water). 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1846 

Beport  upon  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  sewage  matter  of 
the  Metropolis.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Wiegmann  (R)  Koniglichekunst-akademie 
zu  Diisseldorf,  und  die  Diisseldorfer 
kiinstler.  8o.  Diiss.  1856 

Wiegmann  (R)  and  Muller  (K  0)  Die 

malerei  deralten  in  ihrer  anwendung 
und  technik  insbesondere  als  deco- 
rations malerei.  8o.  Hann.  1836 

Wigginton  (W)  Sanitary  reform.  Model 
town  dwellings  for  industrious  classes ; 
with  essay  on  the  sanitary  movement. 

4o.  Lond.  1850 
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Wightwick  (G) 

Select  views  of  the  Roman  antiquities. 

fo.  Lond.  1827 

selection  from  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
consisting  of  antique  vases,  altars* 
chairs,  and  various  architectural  frag- 
_ments.  fo.  Lond.  1837 

Critical  essay  on  the  architecture  and 
genius  of  Sir  C.  Wren.  Prize  essay. 

. , MS.  1858 

Architecture  and  genius  of  Sir  C.  Wren. 

_ . . , SP.  30  May  1859 

Principles  and  practice  of  architectural 
design.  Prom  the  “ Detached  essays” 
of  the  Architectural  Publication 

Society.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  

Seven  lectures  on  architecture;  (one 
hundred  original  drawings  as  illus- 
trations). MS.  fo. 

Wigley  (G  J) 

Archaeological  studies  in  Jerusalem. 

SP.  25  Peb.  and  10  Mar.  1856 

— Illustrated  with  a plan 

and  fourteen  photographs.  4o.  Lond.  1856 
San  Carlo  Borromeo’s  instructions  on 
ecclesiastical  building ; translated 
from  the  Latin.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Wilcote  Oxfordshire.  St.  Peter’s  church; 

by  J.  C.  Buckler.  1844 

Wild  (C) 

Architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Lincoln.  fo.  Lond.  1819 

2nd  edit.,  by  J.  Britton.  1837 

Architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Worcester.  fo.  Lond.  1823 
Twelve  etched  outlines  of  continental 

structures.  4o.  Lond.  1833 

Select  examples  of  architectural  grandeur 
in  Belgium,  Germany  and  Prance. 

fo.  Lond.  1837 

Wild  (J  J)  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham, 
containing  proposals  for  a scientific 
exploration  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1850 
Wild  (J  W)  Pavilion  at  Liverpool  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

SP.  6 Dec.  1841 

Wilde  (W  R)  Catalogue  of  the  antiquities 
of  stone,  earthen  and  vegetable  mate- 
rials, in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  8o.  Dublin  1857 

Wilds  (W)  Elementary  and  practical  in- 
structions on  the  art  of  building 
cottages  and  houses  for  the  humbler 
classes;  an  easy  method  of  con- 
structing earthen  walls,  etc. 

8o.  Lond.  1835 

Wilkins  (W) 

see  Vitruvius.  1812 


Wilkins  (W) — continued. 

Atheniensia;  or,  remarks  on  the  to;  . 
graphy  and  building*  of  Athene. 

Ho.  bind.  lSlG 

Apology  for  the  design*  of  the  house*  of 
parliament,  marked  14  PhO  \r 
mede*,”  by  W.  W 2n  I « 
supplement.  | / 

Prolusion**  archfyeeton 

subjects  connected  with  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture. 

Wilkinson  (Sir  J G) 

Manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Rifgy'ptians,  including  their  private 
life,  government,  laws,  arts,  manu- 
factures, religion  and  early  historv. 

3 vols.  / - ; 

— — 2nd  series,  including  their 

religion,  agriculture,  etc.  Text  2 roL. 
plates  1 vol.  / 

Question  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
vertical  line  in  an  . and  the 

return  to  the  horizontal  line  in 
Italian  buildings.  MS.  8P.  16  Mar  1841 

Remarks  on : by  G.  G 

Antique  portico  near  Damascus 

MS.  SP.  21  July  1S45 
Notes  respecting  a so-called  Tuscan  co- 
lumn at  Baalbeo.  MS.  SP  - ' 

Origin  and  early  use  of  tlm  poanl 

MS.  SP.  16  July  1 "49 
Architecture  of  ancient  Egypt,  in  which 
the  columns  are  arranged  in  orders, 
and  the  temples  classified. 

Text  8o.  plates  fo.  Lond.  1851 
Use  of  granite.  SP.  1"  Junel"60 

Saracenic  architecture.  SP.  Is  Mar  1 "61 

Heads  placed  over  arches.  SI*  1"  May 

Williams  (C  W)  Combust  nl  and 

the  prevention  of  smoke ; chemi- 
cally and  practically  considered. 

8o.  Lond.  1 S54 

Williams  (E)  New  York  Annual  Rep  - 

8o.  X.  Fork  1S85 

Williams  (R  F)  Historical  d 

art  of  sculpture  in  wood.  v*.  L -n  /.  1 s ' 
i Willis  (R) 

Architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  e?;wi.i  y 

of  Italy.  8o.  Comb.  1886 

Instrument  invented  by  him.  f r '-a  ’ 

the  profiles  of  mouldings,  and  called 
cymagraph.  MS.  v - 

Characteristic  interpenetrations  of  the 

Flamboyant  style.  SP.  7 Dec  1"40 

Construction  of  the  vaults  of  the  middle 

ages.  SP.  5 July  1841 

Curvature  of  the  ribs  of  the  Norwich 

cloisters.  SP.  31  Jan  1842 

Gothic  mouldings.  SP  16  May  1842 
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Willis  (R) — continued. 

Sextry  barn  at  Ely.  MS.  SP.  24  July  1843 
see  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society.  1843 

Mouldings  of  the  door  and  tower  pier 
of  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol. 

SP.  4 Mar.  1844 

Architectural  nomenclature  of  the  middle 
ages ; see  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society.  1844 

• SP.  4 Mar.  1844 

Architectural  history  of  Canterbury  ca- 
thedral. 8o.  Lond.  1845 

Successive  construction  and  history  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  from  Constantine  down- 
wards. SP.  17  May  1847 

Triforium  of  the  mediaeval  churches. 

SP.  26  June  1848 

Architectural  history  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

8o.  Lond.  and  Camb.  1849 
Strength  of  timber,  etc.,  by  P.  Barlow, 

revised  by  I.  Heather  and  R.  Willis.  1851 
Architectural  history  of  Chichester  cathe- 
dral ; with  an  introductory  essay  on 
the  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire. 

4o.  Chick.  1861 

SP.  8 Apl.  1861 

Crypt  and  chapter  house  of  Worcester 

cathedral.  SP.  20  Apl.  1863 

Willson  (E  J) 

see  Pugin  (A)  Specimens,  etc.,  and  Ex- 
amples, etc. 

Brief  memoir  of ; by  J.  Britton.  1855 

Wilson  (C)]  Ornaments  of  churches  con- 
sidered, with  a particular  view  to  the 
late  decoration  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

Anonymous.  * 4o.  Oxford  1761 

Wilson  (C  H) 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  casts  from 
the  antique  statues  in  the  Trustee’s 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Edinb.  1839 

Painted  decorations  of  the  early  Italian 
churches,  with  illustrations  from  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Assisi. 

SP.  2 Dec.  1844 

Proposal  for  the  formation  of  a museum 
of  casts,  illustrative  of  the  architec- 
ture of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages.  SP.  14  Apl.  1845 

Wilson  (G) 

Essay  on  sea  sand,  with  a report  of  analysis 
of  samples  of  sea  sand  and  pit  sand. 

8o.  Edinb.  1848 
Chemistry.  (Chambers’  series.) 

12o.  Lond.  and  Edinb.  [1860] 


Wilson  (F  R)  Notice  of  Brinkburn  Priory, 
Northumberland.  From  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berwickshire  Natu- 
ralists’Club.  8o.  Ain  wick  18S9 

Wilton  Wiltshire.  Church;  by  G.  Godwin.  1859 
Wiltshire 

Beauties  of ; by  J.  Britton.  1825 

County  lunatic  asylum  ; by  T.  H.  Wyatt 

and  J.  Thurnam.  1852 

Report  of  rough  usage  of  the  county 

surveyor.  fo.  [1864] 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Magazine  Nos.  xviii-xxiii. 

8o.  Devizes  1860-63 

Winchester 

Cathedral  church  ; by  J.  Britton.  1817 

Church  of  St.  John  ; by  F.  J.  Baigent.  1852 
Ancient  structures  in ; by  G.  Godwin.  [1843] 
Proceedings  at;  see  Archaeological  In- 
stitute. * 1845 

Winckelmann  (J)  Histoire  de  l’art  chez 
les  anciens;  ouvrage  traduit  de  l’Al- 
lemand.  2 vols.  8o.  Paris  1766 

Windows 

Improvement  in  the  construction  of ; by 

B.  Shaw.  1858 

see  Sashes. 

Windsor 

History  of ; by  J.  Hakewill.  1813 

Windsor  Castle.  Report  from  the  select 
committee  on  the  expense  of  com- 
pleting the  alterations  and  improve- 
ment. fo.  1830 

Second  report.  fo.  1831 

by  Sir  J.  Wyatville.  1841 

On  works  at ; by  Mela 

Britannicus.  1827 

Winkles  (B) 

English  cathedrals.  6 parts.  Salisbury, 
Canterbury,  and  York,  cathedrals. 

8o.  Lond.  1835 
Continental  cathedrals.  Amiens.  4o.  Lond.  1836 
Winston  (C) 

Enquiry  into  the  difference  of  styles  ob- 
servable in  ancient  glass  painting,  by 
An  Amateur.  2 parts.  8o.  Oxford  1847 
Account  of  the  painted  glass  in  Lincoln 
cathedral  and  Southwell  minster. 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1848 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  painted 
glass,  with  remarks  on  modern  glass 
painting.  pamph.  8o.  Oxford  1849 

Revived  manufacture  of  coloured  glass 

used  in  ancient  windows.  SP.  14  June  1852 
Methods  of  painting  upon  glass.  SP.  7 Mar.  1853 
Application  of  painted  glass  in  buildings 
in  various  styles  of  architecture. 

SP.  28  Nov.  1853 
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Winston  (C)— continued. 

Resemblance  between  mediseval  and  clas- 
sical art,  as  exemplified  in  the  glass 
paintings  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth 
centuries.  SP.  16  June  1856 

Account  of  the  painted  glass  in  the  east 
window  of  Gloucester  cathedral. 

From  the  Archaeological  Journal. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  [1863] 
Painted  glass  in  New  College  chapel  and 
hall,  Oxford.  From  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal.  pamph.  80.  Lond . 

Wisby  Sweden.  Churches  of;  by  J.  White 

and  C.  Tottie.  MS.  SP.  1841 

Wiseman  (Cardinal  N)  What  are  the  pro- 
spects of  good  architecture  in  London. 

8o.  Lond.  1864 

Witte  (S  S)  Vertheidigung  des  versuchs 
fiber  den  ursprung  der  pyramiden  in 
Egypten,  und  der  ruinen  von  Perse- 
polis  und  Palmyra.  8o.  Leipzic  1792 

Woburn  Abbey  Bedfordshire,  by  P.  F. 

Robinson.  1833 

Wolff  (P)  Jerusalem  nach  unschanung  und 

den  neuesten  forschungen.  12o.  Leipz.  1857 
Wood  see  Timber. 

Wood  (A  a)  History  and  antiquities  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ; from  the 
original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library; 
by  J.  Gutch.  With  an  appendix, 
and  a continuation  to  the  present 
time.  5 vols.  4o.  Oxf.  1 786-96 

Wood  (J) 

Origin  of  building,  or  the  plagiarism  of 

the  heathens  detected.  fo.  Bath  1741 
Dissertation  upon  the  orders  of  columns, 
and  their  appendages ; the  whole  con- 
stituting the  orders  of  architecture. 
Interspersed  with  a brief  account  of 
the  various  kinds  of  intercolumnation 
observed  by  the  ancients,  etc. 

8o.  Lond.  1750 

Wood  (R) 

Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tedmor  in 

the  desart.  fo.  Lond.  1753 

Ruins  of  Balbec,  otherwise  Heliopolis,  in 

Coelo-Syria.  fo.  Lond.  1757 

Woodchester  Gloucestershire.  Roman  anti- 
quities found  at;  by  S.  Lysons.  1797 

Woodfall  (W)  Treatise  on  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  by  S.  B.  Harrison. 

7th  edit,  by  H.  Horn.  8o.  Lond.  1856 

Woods  (J) 

Letters  of  an  architect  from  France,  Italy 

and  Greece.  2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1828 

Dilapidations.  From  the  essays  of  the 

London  Architectural  Society.  1S08 

Situations  and  accompaniments  of  villas. 

From  ditto.  ISOS 

Memoir  of ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1S64 


Wood  (W)  Essays  on  national  and  sepul- 
chral monuments.  lo.  Jjjnd. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenue  of  the 
Crown. 

Reports.  2 vols.  fo.  Lond.  17S7-92 

First,  third  and  fifth  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners. fo.  Ixtnd.  1S12;  1820;  1S2< 
Second  report  from  the  select  commits 

fo.  Lond  1S4II 

Woodwork 

Ecclesiastical;  by  T.  Bury.  IM7 

Sculpture  in  wood,  by  K.*F.  Williams  W',5 

see  Timber. 

Woolfe  (J)  and  Gandon  (J) 

Vitruvius  Britannicus;  or,  the  British 
architect.  English  and  French  text 
2 vols.  fo. /.W  1707-71 

see  Campbell  (C). 

Woolhouse  (W  S B) 

Tables  of  continental  lineal  and  square 

measures.  8o.  Lond  ls3*» 

see  Moller  (G).  is.36 

Woolley  (J) 

Description  of  the  Walhalla.  8P.  20  I • B II 
Memoir  of ; by  T.  H.  Wyatt  ICS  BP  Is  10 

Woolrych  (H  W) 

Treatise  of  the  law  of  wavs,  including 
highways,  turnpike  roads  and  tolls, 
private  rights  of  way,  bridges  and 
ferries,  with  the  law  of  the  prescrip- 
tion act  2 and  3 Wm.  IV.  c.  71 ; and 
of  railways  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
highways  and  turnpike  roads. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1M7 

Law  of  sewers,  including  the  drainage 
acts.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond 

Treatise  on  the  law  of  waters,  including 
the  law  relating  to  rights  in  the  sea, 
and  rights  concerning  rivers,  canals, 
dock  companies, fisheries,  mills,  water- 
courses, etc. ; with  note  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  crown  to  the  land 
between  high  and  low  water  mark. 

2nd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  Is  ' 

Woolwich  Act  to  enable  the  rector  of 
St.  Mary,  to  grant  building  leases, 
etc.,  and  to  build  a new  rectory 
house.  fo*  Lond. 

Worcester 

Cathedral  church,  by  C.  IS  ild. 

by  J.  Britton. 

- Crvpt  and  chapter  h 

by  R.  Willis.  SP.  1S63 

see  Architectural  Societies. 

Workers  Memorials  of;  by  G.  Godwin.  Is 

Workhouse 

see  Duninow  Union. 

see  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Works  of  Art  Report  from  select  com- 
mittee. fo.  Lond.  1S41 
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Wornum  (R  N)  Account  of  the  library  of 
the  division  of  art  at  Marlborough 
House  ; with  a catalogue  of  the  prin- 
cipal works.  80.  Lond.  1855 

Worthington  (T)  Essay  on  the  history 
and  manufacture  of  bricks.  Prize 
essay.  MS.  SP.  9 Mar.  1846 

Wotton  (Sir  H) 

see  Freart  (R).  1733 

see  Vitruvius.  1649 

Wren  (C  and  S)  Parentalia ; or,  memoirs 
of  the  family  of  the  Wrens. 

fo.  Lond.  1750 


Wren  (Sir  C) 

Copy  of  a letter  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Portland,  dated  12  May.  MS.  1705 

Designs  for  public  buildings.  15  plates 

to  illustrate  “ Parentalia.”  fo.  Lond.  1749 

Life  and  works  of ; by  J.  Elmes.  1823 

In  “ Lives  of  eminent 

men,”  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  1833 

Essay  on;  by  G.  Wight- 

wick.  MS.  1858 

Architecture  and  genius  of ; by  G.  Wight- 

wick.  SP.  1859 

Churches  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  by  J.  Clay- 
ton. 1848-49 

Towers  and  spires  of  his  city  churches, 

by  J.  Clayton.  SP.  1852 

Church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow 

Lane,  by  J.  Whichcord.  1859 

List  of  drawings  at  Oxford,  by  G.  Gutch. 

MS.  SP.  1836 

Wright  (T)  Literature,  etc.  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. 8o.  Lond.  1839 

Wrighte  (W)  Grotesque  architecture ; or, 

rural  amusement.  8o.  Lond.  1790 

Wyatt  (B)  Observations  on  the  design  for 
the  theatre  royal,  Drury  Lane,  as 
executed  in  the  year  1812. 

4o.  Lond.  1813 

Wyatt  (M  D) 

Mosaics  as  applied  to  architectural  deco- 
rations. SP.  1 Nov.  1847 

Art  of  mosaic,  antient  and  modern.  Prom 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  etc.  4o.  Lond.  1847 

Report  on  the  eleventh  French  expo- 
sition of  the  products  of  industry. 

fo.  Lond.  1849 

Observations  on  polychromatic  decoration 
in  Italy  from  the  XHth  to  the  XVIth 
(vuturv.  SP.  2 Dec.  1850 

Industrial  arts  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
a series  of  illustrations  of  the  choicest 
specimens  produced  by  every  nation 
at  tho  Exhibition  of  Works  of  In- 
dustry, 1851.  Parts  i-iii.  fo.  Lond.  1851-52 


Wyatt  (M  D)  — continued. 

Attempt  to  define  the  principles  which 
should  determine  form  in  the  deco- 
rative arts.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1852 

Metal  work  and  its  artistic  design. 

fo.  Lond.  1852 

Remarks  on  G.  Abbati’s  paper  on  Pom- 
peian decorations.  SP.  4 Apl.  1853 

Mosaics  and  other  decorations  of  the 
church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople. SP.  19  Feb.  1855 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition ; report  on 
furniture  and  decorations. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 
Renaissance  and  Italian  ornament.  From 
the  Grammar  of  Ornament,  by 
0.  Jones.  fo.  Lond.  1856 

Textile  art.  From  the  Art  Treasures  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  edited  by 
J.  B.  Waring.  4o.  Lond.  1857 

Metallic  art.  From  ditto.  4o.  Lond.  1857 

Specimens  of  geometrical  mosaics,  manu- 
factured by  Maw  and  Co.  fo.  Lond.  1857 

Some  notice  of  the  late  J.  Britton. 

SP.  12  Jan.  1857 

Sacred  grotto  of  St.  Benedict,  at  Subiaco, 
and  its  monastic  institutions. 

SP.  18  May  1857 

Influence  exercised  on  ceramic  manufac- 
tures by  the  late  H.  Minton.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

pamph.  12o.  Lond.  1858 
Principles  of  design  applicable  to  textile 

art.  4o.  Lond.  1858 

Early  habitations  of  the  Irish,  and  espe- 
cially the  crannoges  or  lake  castles. 

SP.  11  Jan.  1858 

Architectural  career  of  the  late  Sir  C. 

Barry.  SP.  21  May  1860 

Art  of  illuminating ; what  it  was — what 
it  should  be — and  how  it  may  be 
practised ; an  essay  to  a series  of 
plates  by  W.  R.  Tymms.  fo.  Lond.  1860 
Illuminated  manuscripts  as  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  arts  of  design. 

SP.  18  June  1860 

Present  aspect  of  the  fine  and  decorative 
arts  in  Italy ; with  special  reference 
to  the  recent  Exhibition  in  Florence. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

Pictorial  mosaic  as  an  architectural  em- 
bellishment. SP.  17  Mar.  1862 

Notices  of  sculpture  in  ivory.  Lecture 
delivered  at  the  Arundel  Society. 

4o.  Lond.  1856 

Wyatt  (M  D)  and  Waring  (J  B)  Hand- 
books to  the  Byzantine,  Italian,  Me- 
dieval and  Renaissance  courts,  in 
the  Crystal  Palace.  8o.  Lond.  1854 
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Wyatt  (T  H) 

Remarks  on  the  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Architectural  Society.  MS.  1833 

Chapter  house  at  Salisbury  cathedral. 

SP.  20  Mar.  1843 

Remarks  on  the  history,  present  con- 
dition, and  proposed  restoration,  of 
Llandaff  cathedral.  MS.  SP.  20  Mar.  1848 
Remarks  upon  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
at  Greensted,  in  Essex,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  for  the  reception 
of  the  body  of  St.  Edmund. 

SP.  19Eeb.  1849 
Memoir  of  J.  Woolley.  MS.  SP.  3 Dec.  1849 
Wyatt  (T  H)  and  Thurnam  (J)  Wilts 
County  Lunatic  Asylum ; description 
of  the  building.  8o.  1852 

Wyatt  and  Parker  Figures,  vases,  foun- 
tains, etc.,  executed  in  marble  and 
artificial  stone.  4o.  LondA  1841] 

Wyatville  (Sir  J) 

Illustrations  of  Windsor  Castle,  edited 

by  A.  Poynter  and  H.  Ashton.  1841 

Life  of ; by  J.  Britton.  1834 

Wykeham  (William  of)  and  superinten- 
dents of  buildings ; by  W.  Papworth. 

SP.  1860 

Wykeham  Society  An  architectural  asso- 
ciation established  expressly  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  pure  English  archi- 
tecture, ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond. 

Wylson  (J)  Remarks  on  workmen’s  houses 
in  town  districts ; with  illustrations. 

pamph.  8o.  Glasgow  1848 
Wyse  (T)  Letter  detailing  the  mischief 
done  to  the  Erectheium,  etc.  at 
Athens,  Oct.  26,  1852.  From  the 

Archseologia,  xxxv.  4o.  Lond. 

Wyttenbach  (J  H)  Stranger’s  guide  to  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  the  city  of 
Treves,  edited  under  the  direction  of 
A.  D.  Turner.  8o.  Lond.  1839 


X. 

Xanthus  Report  of  the  committee  ot 

I.B.A.  on  the  marbles.  MS.  1843 

Ximenes  (A)  Descripcion  del  real  monas- 
terio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial, 
su  magnifico  templo,  panteon,  y pa- 
laCi0.  4o.  Madrid  1764 
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Y. 

Yale  College  sec  New  Haven,  United  Statei. 

Yates  (J) 

Narrative  of  the  origin  and  formation  of 
tlm  International  Anoi  rob* 

taining  a uniform  decimal  system  of 
measures,  weights  and  coins. 

pamph.  So.  tsjnd.  1S56 

Fifth  and  sixth  report*. 

pamph.  8o.  Lon</.lS61-G2 
Improvements  in  arithmetic,  with  a vin- 
dication of  the  decimal  principle. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S4|0 

Yool  (G  V)  Compensation  to  land 

being  a practical  digest  of  the  law  of 
compensation.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S6I 

York 

Cathedral  church,  by  J.  Britton. 

by  B.  Winkles. 

Ornaments  in;  by  J.  Half- 
penny. 1 795 

Trial  of  J.  Martin  for  set- 
ting fire  to  York  minster.  1S29 

Crypt,  by  1’.  F.  B 

Choir  screen,  by  P.  F.  Robin- 
son. SP.  1885 

Fortifications  of ; by  H.  F.  Lockwood 
and  A.  IT.  Cates. 

St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  by  C.  Well  beloved 

and  F.  Nash.  1829 

Restorations  at ; by 

S.  Sharp.  SP.  183* 

see  Architectural  Societies  Report' a- J 
papers,  etc. 

see  Archaeological  Institute.  1SP 

York  Buildings  see  London  Bi  ck  \ ' 

Water  Gate. 

Yorkshire  Stone  Springfield  .tv.  v 

R.  D.  Cliantrell.  M.<  SP  1*37 

Young  (C  D)  and  Co  Ulustrati  - -'iron 
structures  for  home  and  abroa  ; 

pamph.  fo.  Edin 

Young  (J  R)  Arithmetic  t 

schools.  l‘2o  L/ynd.  1857 

Yucatan 

Ancient  monuments  in;  by  F.  Cather- 
wood. 

by  F.  Waldeok  ISIS 

Travels  in  ; by  J.  L.  Stephens.  1841  . Is  13 
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z. 

Zabaglia  (N)  see  Fontana  (D)  1743 

Zahn  (W)  Omamente  aller  classischen 

kunstepochen.  fo.  1831 

Zanth  (L  de) 

La  Wilhelma,  villa  Mauresque  de  le  roi 

de  Wurtemberg.  fo.  Paris  1855 

Memoir  of ; by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  SP.  1857 
Sicile  moderne,  by  J.  I.  Hittorff  and  L. 

de  Zanth.  1835 

Zeitschrift  fiir  bauwesen,  by  C.  Hoffmann. 

4o.  Berlin  1851 


Zessos  (...)  see  Bauer.  1846 

Ziegler  (J)  Etudes  ceramiques.  Re- 
cherche des  principes  du  beau  dans 
l’architecture,  et  la  forme  en  general, 
theorie  de  la  coloration  des  reliefs. 

Text  8o.  plates  fo.  Paris  1850 

Zinc 

Its  employment,  by  C.  F.  Schinkel.  MS.  1840 
Use  of;  in  roofs,  by  J.  Edmeston.  SP.  1860 
Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Mining  Company, 

pattern  book.  1844 

Zopissa  process,  by  N.  C.  Szerelmey.  1861 

Zoppino  see  Vitruvius,  1535 


CORRECTIONS. 


(some  others  are  included  in  the  following  addendum.) 


2nd  line,  insert  MS. 

9th  „ „ 1757. 

4th  „ for  1873,  read  1837. 


Baillie  ( ) 

Bridges 
Campanari 
Dyer  (C) 

Eastlake  (C  L) 

Fontaine  (A  P L) 

Hunter  (J)  2nd  line, 

Journet  (P)  7th  „ 


insert  by  J.  H.  Dyer. 
read  Eastlake  (Sir  C L). 

„ Fontaine  (P  F L). 
insert  MS. 

„ MS. 
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ADDENDUM, 

Containing  the  Donations  during  the  Session  1864-1865 ; together  with  the  work  - j r • ■ i ; ..  , 

the  Ecelesiological  Society,  Nov.  6,  1865.  Some  Omissions  in  the  Catalog  te  an  a h tr 


N0TE.-The  numbers  of  the  Monthly  and  Weekly  Journals,  the  Proceedings  and  Journal*  of  Sodetle*,! 
parts  of  Works  in  progress,  are  not  inserted,  as  they  are  continuations  of  those  already  named  in  the  Cal 


od 


A. 

Ackermann  (R) 

History  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Illus- 
trations only.  f0.  [Lond.  1812] 

Abmedabad  India. 

Mabomedan  buildings  at;  byM.  D. Wyatt. 

SP.  1865 

Aleandri  (I  J) 

Sferisterio  eretto  nella  citta  di  Macerata. 

fo.  Firenze  1828 

Algarkirke  Lincolnshire. 

Description,  etc.  of  church.  pamph.  8o. 

Allen  (C  B) 

Proposal  for  establishing  in  the  Metro- 
polis a school  of  art  for  artist  work- 
men. pamph.  fo. 

School  of  art  for  art  artizans,  and  museum 
of  architectural  art,  Canon  Eow. 

pamph.  fo.  — — 

Allason  (T) 

Columns  of  the  Athenian  temples.  Prom 

the  Quarterly  Journal.  8o.  Lond.  1820 

Altars 

History  of  Christian;  by  the  Ecclesio- 

gical  Society.  — — 

Amateur  (An) 

Enquiry  into  the  different  styles  observ- 
able in  ancient  glass  painting  (by 
C.  Winston).  2 parts.  8o.  Oxford  1847 

America  see  United  States  of  America. 

Ani  Armenia. 

Description  of  church  at ; by  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  SP.  1843 

Anonymous 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stafford.  Proposed 

alterations.  Lithographed.  4o.  

Complete  works,  with  original  memoir 
and  anecdotes,  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Vols.  ii  and  iii  only.  12o.  Lond.  1824 

Constitution  and  canons  of  the  church  of 

England.  8o.  Oxford  1825 

Considerations  of  the  principles  of  church 
arrangements,  by  a member  of  a 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Design  for  new  town  hall  buildings, 
Chester.  Motto.  “ Love’s  Labour.” 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1S64 


Anonymous  —continued. 

Grand  pont  suspendu  en  fil  dc  fir  i Y r- 

bourg.  4o.  Prih.  1839 

Letters  from  Italy  and  Vienoi  Bo  Cam 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  a Bock'tt. 

Prom  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review.  pamph.  So.  7-o;ii  IS II 
Method  of  forming  a foundation  for  a 
stone  bridge  by  mean*  of  inverted 
groin  arches,  en  a sandy  or  soft  .-  !. 

etc.  MB. 

Mosaic  geology ; being  comment  nri  * on 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of 

Genesis.  1 2o. 

New  Palace  of  Westminster.  12th  edit 

pamph.  8o.  Land.  1856 
Not  a strike,  but  a feud!  with  sugges- 
tions for  its  immediate  termii  at: n 

8o.  Lond.  1859 

Notice  historique  des  peintures  et  des 
sculptures  du  palais  de  Versa;!:'  - 

Ho.  Paris  1837 

Order  of  procession  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  chun- 
St.  Matthew,  Cambridge,  pamph.  80.  1^61 

Report  of  the  pr< 

pamph.  V>.  Camb.  186-1 
Ornaments  of  churches  considered,  vt  i 
a particular  view  to  the  kite  deco- 
ration of  the  parish  church  of  >t. 
Margaret, Westminster.  C.W  : n.] 

4o.  Oxford  1761 

Persepolis  illustrate ; or.  the  ancient  a- 

royal  palace.  fo.  L" id.  1.39 

Scenes  and  impressions  in  1 z)  ' '• 

Italy,  by  the  author  ot  “ Sketch*  - in 
India,”  etc.  3rd  edit. 
Surlanccessitcdcmcttroau  OOQOOlin 

numeut  Napo  i 8 ■ l"*'1 

Treatise  on  painting,  by  L.  da  ^ inn. 
translated  from  the  Italian,  with  h*e 
of  the  author. 

Views  in  Borne.  Plates  fo.  Roma  1773 

Antiquatis  Historic*  Studiosus 
Sketch  of  life  of  J.  Milton. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  18472 

Antiquities 

Ecclesiastical ; practical  study  of ; by 

Cambridge  Camden  Society.  1839-43 
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Antwerp 

Le  triumphe  de  l’Anvers,  by  C.  G-rapheus.  1549 
see  Amsterdam  Maatschappij  tot  Bevor- 
dering  der  Bouwkimst. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
, and  Ireland 

Archaeological  Journal.  Nos.  29  to  88. 

8o.ZoraZ1851-64 

Archaeologist  and  Journal  of  Antiquarian 

Science.  Vol.  i.  8o.  Loncl.  1842 

Architects 

Annuaire  de  l’architecte,  by  A.  Lance.  1864 
see  Superintendents. 

Architecture 

Architectural  education.  Report  by 

IB.  A.  SP.  1865 

Examination  papers  in ; by  W.  J.  Bea- 
mont. 

Influence  des  femmes  sur;  by  C.  Daly. 
Marveilles  de  ; by  A.  Lefevre. 

Newleafe  discourses  on  the  fine  art;  by 
R.  Kerr.  < 

Parallel  of  the  orders  of;  by  C.  Normand 
and  A.  Pugin. 

Present  tendencies  of  architectural  edu- 
cation in  Prance,  by  G.  R.  Burnell. 

SP.  1865 


1865 

1864 

1865 

1846 

1829 


Study  of ; in  our  schools,  by  J.  Ruskin.  SP.  1865 

see  Wolff  (J  H). 

Synopsis  of ; by  C.  E.  Papendiek.  1826 

Traite ; by  L.  Reynaud.  1850 


Architectural  Museum 

Annual  reports.  pamph.  8o.  1858;  1860 

Prospectus.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1856 

Architectural  Society 
see  Architectural  Association. 
see  Bristol. 

see  College  of  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Church. 
see  Dublin. 
see  Edinburgh. 

see  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
see  Melbourne. 

see  Northern  Architectural  Association. 
sec  Oxford. 

Art  Union  of  London 

Report.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Report  of  the  council,  with  list  of  mem- 
bers. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Arundel  Sussex. 

History  and  antiquities  of  the  castle  and 

town  ; by  M.  A.  Tierney.  1834 

Arundel  Society 

Notices  of  sculpture  in  ivory,  by  M.  D. 

Wyatt.  4o.  Lond.  1856 

Ashpitel  (A) 

Newstead  Abbey,  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew.  

Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Improved 
Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Drainage 
Annual  report,  with  appendix. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1845 


Athens 

L’Acropole  d’Athenes,  by  E.  Beule.  1853 

Auvray  (L)  see  Revue  Artistique  et  Lit- 

teraire.  1865 

B. 

Baeumer  (W) 

Das  biirgerliche  wohnhaus  bei  den  Griechen 
und  Romern  im  deutschen  mitte- 
lalter  im  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  und 
XIX  jahrhundert.  4o.  Stutt.  1862 

Bailly  (...)  see  Donaldson  (T  L).  1863 

Bannatyne  Club 

Registrum  de  Dunfermelyn  liber  carta- 
rum  abbatie  Benedictine  S.S.  Trini- 
tatis  et  B.  Margarite  regine  de 
Dunfermelyn.  Edited  by  C.  Innes. 

4o.  JEdinb.  1842 

Registrum  episcopatus  Glasguensis.  Mu- 
nimenta  ecclesie  metropolitane  Glas- 
guensis a sede  restaurata  seculo  ine- 
unte  xii  ad  reformatam  religionem. 

Edited  by  C.  Innes.  2 vols. 

4o.  JEdinb.  1843 

Bartholomew  (A) 

Hints  relative  to  construction  of  fire- 
proof buildings,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 
Bartlet  (Mrs  S)  see  F M Tosi  and  A 

Becchio.  1842 

Batty  (R  E) 

Some  particulars  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  baptismal  fonts. 

pamph.  8o.  Aylesbury  and  Lond.  1848 
Beamont  (W  J) 

Fine  art  as  a branch  of  academic  study. 

pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1863 

Specimens  of  examination  papers  in  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture. 

pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1865 

Becket  (Thomas  a) 

Life  and  times  of.  Anonymous.  1841 

Bell  (W) 

Alterthiimliches  wortregister  der  bau- 
kiinst.  From  “ Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture,” by  J.  H.  Parker.  With 
condensed  translation  of  introduction 
to  a “ History  of  Church  Architec- 
ture,” by  W.  Liibke. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  and  Leip.  1855 
Benhams  ( ) and  Froud  ( ) Trade  list ; 
coppersmith,  brass  and  zinc  works. 

4o.  Lond. 

Berlin 

Konigl.  Technischen  Deputation  fur 
Gewerbe 

Vorbilder  fiirfabrikantenund  handwerker. 

Text  4o.  plates  2 vols.  fo.  JBerl.  1821-37 

Vorlegebliitter  fur  baumeister. 

Text  4o.  plates  fo.  Berlin  1844 

fur  maurer. 

Text  fo.  plates  fo.  Berlin  1830 
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Berlin — continued . 

Yorlegeblatter  fur  maurer  und  zimmer- 

lente,  by  G.  Stier.  1841 

fur  zimmerlente. 

Text  fo.  plates  fo.  Berlin  1827 

Beule  (E) 

L’Acropole  d’Atkenes.  Yol.  i.  4o.  Baris  1853 

Etudes  sur  le  Peloponese.  8o.  Baris  1855 
Billing  (A) 

Mural  painting,  and  the  decorations  of 
churches  generally,  from  the  Archi- 
tect’s Journal.  pamph.  8o.  Bond.  1851 

Binzer  (A  de) 

Cathedrale  de  Cologne,  ou  description  de 
ce  monument  d’architecture  Gerrna- 
nique  du  moyen  age.  Translated 
from  the  German  by . . . Adler-Mesnard. 

4o.  Col.  and  Baris — 

Bishop  (W  E) 

Yiews  of  churches  in  the  hundred  of 

Hoxne,  Suffolk.  4o.  Harleston  1833 

Blouet  (G  A) 

Penitentiary  houses,  see  Bailey  (G).  1844 

Boetius 

Tombe  et  epitaphe  de  ; by  H.  Revoil.  1864 
Bordeaux  (R) 

Traite  de  la  reparation  des  eglises  prin- 
cipes  de  d’archeologie  pratique. 

8o.  JEvreux  1862 


Boult  (J) 

Alleged  submarine  forests  on  the  shores 
of  Liverpool  Bay  and  the  River 
Mersey.  pamph.  8o.  Liverp.  1865 

Boutell  (C) 


Monumental  brasses  and  slabs.  An  his- 
torical notice  of  the  incised  memo- 
rials of  the  middle  ages.  Large 
paper  copy,  india  proofs,  fo.  Zow<L1847-48 
Boxgrove  Sussex. 

Priory  church  of  S.S.  Mary  and  Blaise ; 

by  L.  W.  Ridge.  1864 

Brace  ( ) see  Serpentine.  MS.  SP.  1853 
Bres  ( ) see  Normand  (L  II).  [1830] 

Bricks 

Introduction  of  coloured ; in  elevations, 
by  H.  A.  Darbishire.  SP. 

Bridlington  Yorkshire. 

Priory  church  of;  by  M.  Prickett. 

Bristol 

Calendars  of  Al-hallowen,  Brystowe ; by 
H.  Rogers. 

Bristol  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of 
Gothic  Architecture 

Reports  of  the  proceedings.  8o.  Bristol  1S42 

Report  of  proceedings  at  a Special  Gene- 
ral Meeting.  pamph.  8o.  Bristol  1S42 

Notes,  historical  and  architectural,  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Slymbridge,  Gloucestershire,  Draw- 
ings  by  E.  Niblett.  _ 

pamph.  8o.  Bristol  184o 


1S65 


1836 


1S46 
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British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

Address  to  the  34th  meeting  at  Bath,  on 
museums,  their  use  and  improve- 
ment; and  on  acclimatization  of  ani- 
mals,by  J.E.Gray.  pamph.  8o.  t.ond.  1804 
British  Museum  tee  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Bruxelles 

Acadkmie  Rovale  de  Belgique 
Bulletins,  1857  to  1801  inclusive 

So.  Brux. 

Annua  ire,  1S55  to  1 801 

inclusive.  12o.  Brux  

Bryce  (D) 

Account  of  Fettcs  College,  Edinburgh. 

SP.  24  A pi.  1805 

Buildwas  Shropshire. 

Abbey  church,  by  J.  Potter. 

Burge  (W) 

Temple  Church,  London  ; account  ( 

restoration  and  repairs.  So.  Bond.  1M3 
Burgess  (R) 

Therm®  of  Ancient  Rome.  From  the 
Civil  Engineer,  etc.  Journal. 

pamph.  4o.  Lon d.  1812 

Burnell  (G  R) 

Present  tendencies  of  architecture  and 
architectural  education  in  France. 

SP.  24  A pi.  1865 

Discussion.  SP.  29  May  1S»m 

Buscemi  (N) 

Basilica  di  S.  Pietro  detta  la  cn[  a 
regia,  raccolte  ed  csporte  dal  X.  B. 

4o.  Palermo  1910 

c. 


C (E  I)  see  Carlos  (E  I). 

Cabinet  Work 

Catalogue  of  specimens  exhibited  at  Gore 
house;  by  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. l*v>3 

Cambridge 

Historia  collegii  Jesu  Cantabr  jiens  -. 
by  A.  J.  Sherman.  Edited  by  J.  O. 
iialliwell. 

University  ami  college  antiqoil  s,  by 

H.  Al.  Woodham.  1841 

St.  Matthew’s  church.  Laving  of  the 

foundation  stone.  Anonymous  lx,»4 

R<  p rt 

Anonvmous.  1ST  4 

Church  of  the  Hi  y Sepulchre;  by  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society.  Is 44 

1 Restoration  of  Round 

church  ; by  Cambridge  Camden  So- 
ciety. 1^45 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
Reports  to  general  meeting-  So. Cwn;  IMl-U 
Cambridge  Camden  Society 
Transactions,  1S39-44.  Parts  i-ui.4o.O;M8*M* 
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Cambridge  Camden  Society — continued. 

A few  hints  on  the  practical  study  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  edits,  pamph.  80.  Camb. 1839-40-42 
A few  hints  on  the  practical  study  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  anti- 
quities. 4th  edit,  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1843 
Argument  for  the  Greek  origin  of  the 

monogram  I.H.S.  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1841 
Church  enlargement  and  church  arrange- 
ment. pamph.  8o.  Camb.  [1843] 

Few  words  to  churchwardens  on  churches 
and  church  ornaments.  No.  1. 

Suited  to  country  parishes.  1st,  3rd, 

4th,  6th-10th  edits,  pamph.  So.  Camb.  1841 

11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th 

edits.  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1842-43-46 

Few  words  to  churchwardens  on  churches 
and  church  ornaments.  No.  2. 

Suited  to  town  and  manufacturing 
parishes.  1st  and  2nd  impressions 
{not  published).  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1841 

1st  and  3rd  edits. 

pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1841 

4th,  5th  and  6th  edits. 

pamph.  8o  Camb. 1842-43 
Few  words  to  the  parish  clerks  and  sex- 
tons of  country  parishes.  1st  and 
2nd  edits.  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1843 

Few  words  to  church  builders.  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  impressions  {not published). 

pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1841 

With  an  appendix,  containing 

lists  of  windows,  fonts,  and  rood 

screens,  intended  to  serve  as  models. 

1st  and  2nd  edits,  pamph.  80.(7^5.1841-42 

3rd  edit,  (no  lists). 

pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1844 
Account  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Stow,  Lincolnshire  {not  pub- 
lished). pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1841 

1 1 istory  of  pews ; with  an  appendix  contain- 
ing a report  on  the  statistics  of  pues. 

1st  and  2nd  edits,  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1841-2 

Supplement,  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1842 

3rd  edit,  with  supplement. 

pamph.  So.  Camb.  1843 
TweDty-three  reasons  for  getting  rid  of 

church  pews  (or  pues).  pamph.  8o. 

Twenty-four  reasons  for  getting  rid  of 

church  pews  (or  pues).  pamph.  So. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Cam- 
bridge. pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1844 

Restoration  of  the  Round 

church.  pamph.  8o.  Camb.  1845 

see  Ecclesiological  Society. 

Camden  Society 

Chronicle  of  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  by  J.  Wark- 
worth.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 

8o.  Lond.  1839 


Camden  (W) 

Britannia;  or,  a chorographical  descrip- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  2 vols. 

4o.  Lond.  1772 

Canterbury 

Cathedral ; heraldic  notices  of : by  T. 

Willement.  1827 

Carburi  de  Ceffalonie  (Comte  Iff) 

Monument  de  Pierre- le- Grand,  etc. 


„r  , ±o.  Paris  1777 

C[arlos]  (E  I) 

Norman  building  recently  discovered  in 
Southwark.  From  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  pamph.  8o.  1832 

Crypt  at  St.  Saviour’s  church,  South- 
wark. From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  1835 

Church  of  St.  Edmund  on  the  bridge, 

Exeter.  From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  1835 

Nateley  church,  Hampshire.  From  ditto. 

pamph.  8o.  1836 

Nursted  Court,  Kent.  From  ditto. 


pamph.  8o.  1837 

Winchester  House,  London.  From  ditto. 

pamph.  8o.  1839 

Churches  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the 
Exchange,  and  St.  Benet  Fink, 
London.  From  ditto.  pamph.  8o.  1840 

Shottesbroke  church,  Berkshire.  From 

ditto.  pamph.  8o.  1840 

Niche  in  St.  Bartholomew  church,  Lon- 
don. pamph.  8o.  1841 

Carpenter  (R  C) 

Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin. 

Plates  fo.  Lond. 

Carpentry 

Specimens  of  ancient ; by  J.  Smith.  1787 

Cathedrals 

Of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  Winkles.  1836-38 

Caumont  (A  de) 

Statistique  monumentale  du  Calvados : — 

Vol.  I.  Arrondissement  de  Caen. 


8o.  Caen  1846 

„ II. Falaise.  8o.  Caen  1848 

Bulletin  monumental,  ou  collection  de 
memoires  sur  les  monuments  histo- 
riques  de  France.  3rd  series,  vol.  x. 

Vol.  xxx.  de  la  collection,  Nos.  v-viii. 

8o.  Caen  1864 

4th  series,  vol.  i.  Vol.  xxxi.  de 

la  collection,  Nos.  1 and  2.  8o.  Caen  1865 

Cautley  (Sir  P T) 

A valedictory  note  to  Sir  A.  Cotton 
respecting  the  Ganges  canal. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Canty  (W) 

Ou  the  construction  and  building  of  chim- 
neys, including  an  enquiry  into  the 
common  causes  of  their  smoking, 

8o.  Lond.  1772 

Chandler  (R)  see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
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Chautard  (I)  and  Lejeune  (T) 

Description  du  tombeau  de  l’empereur 
Napoleon  I.,  Paris. 


pampb . 
town  hall 


1 2o.  Paris  1853 


buildings. 


building  of;  by  W. 


P. 

E. 


1864 


1772 

1777 

1779 

1864 

1865 


1855 
1842 
1851 

1840-43 


1850 


Chester 

Design  for  new 
Anonymous. 

Chimneys 

Construction  and 
Cauty. 

Cure  of  smoky  ; by  A.  Walker. 

Dissertation  on ; by  E.  Clavering. 

Treatise  on  smoky  chimneys,  by 
Edwards,  Jun. 

Treatise  on  domestic  fire-places,  by 
Edwards,  Jun. 

Church  Architecture 

Introduction  to  a history  of;  by  W. 

Liibke. 

Church  builders,  by  E.  Yorick. 

Church  Decoration  by  A.  Billing. 

Church  Enlargement  see  Cambridge  Cam 
den  Society. 

Churches 

Architectographie  des  temples  chretiens, 
bv  H.  D.  L.  van  Overstraeten. 
Arrangement  of ; see  Cambridge  Camden 
Society. 

— — see  Anonymous. 

Church  Furniture 

Specimens  of  ancient  sepulchral  crosses, 

etc.  pampb.  4o.  Oxford  1843 

Church  of  England 

Constitution  and  canons  ecclesiastical. 

Anonymous.  pamph.  8o.  Carnb.  1825 

Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review 
Life  and  times  of  Thomas  a Beckett. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1841 

Church  Services 

Minor  accessories  to ; by  G.  J.  French.  1844 

Church  subjects,  by  E.  Scobell.  1843 

Civil  Service 

Estimates  for  the  year  ending  31  Mar. 

1861.  Nos.  iv  and  vii.  4o.  Lond.  1861 
Clark  (H) 

Introduction  to  heraldry.  12th  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1834 

Clarke  (T  H) 

History  of  the  collegiate  church  of  South- 
well,  by  W.  B.  Killpack  and  T.  H. 

Clarke.  1839 

Clarke  (W  B) 

Gothic  architecture.  Written  for  P. 
Nicholson’s  “ Masonry,”  etc. 

4o.  Lond. 

Clavering  (R) 

Dissertation  on  the  construction  ot  cnim- 

neyS  8o.  Lond.  17/9 

Cluny 

Abbaye  de;  essai  historique,  by  M.  P. 


Lorain. 


1S39 
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Cologne 

Cathedrale  de ; by  A.  de  Bin7.er.  

Companion 

To  the  almanac,  and  yearbook  of  gem-rd 

information.  So.  land  1SG5 

Constance 

Brass  in  cathedral,  by  R.  Pearsall.  l%jj 

Cooke  (W  B; 
see  Pinelli  (B). 

Italian  scenery.  Descriptions  by  T.  I. 

Donaldson.  Jo.  Lond  1H36 

Coppersmith 

Trade  list,  by  Benhnm  and  Froud. 

Coste  ( ) see  Paris  Acadi  mu.  i»i - 

Beaux  Arts. 

Cottages 

Notes  on;  by  tho  Northampton  Arch. 

tectural  Society.  

Coventry 

St.  Mary’s  hall ; tapestry  in  ; by  G S '.nr:'  i ‘•5B 
Crosby  ( ) 

Builders’  new  price  book.  8o.  Lond.  I '04 


D. 

Daly  (C) 

Ce  que  peut  raconter  une  grille  de  for,  • 
l’influence  des  femmes  sur  larcbi- 
tecture  au  XVIII  siecle. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1SG4 

Damascus 

Antique  portico;  by  W.  A.  Hamilton  and 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  MS.  8P.  18 15 

Daniell  (T) 

Oriental  scenery.  Twenty-four  views  in 
Hindoostan,  taken  in  1789  and  1790 
Text  only.  pamph.  8o.  Lon  / 179' 

Daniell  (T  and  W) 

Oriental  scenery.  Twenty-four  view*  in 
Hindoostan,  taken  in  1792.  Text 
onlv.  pamph.  8o  LnJ  1 7 * 7 

Antiquities  of  India.  Twenty-four  views 
from  drawings  taken  in  1790  and 
1793.  Text  only,  pamph.  So.  JCm 

Oriental  scenery.  Twenty-four  view-  ;n 
Hindoostan.  Text  only. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1801 

Twenty-four  Landscapes  (fourth  senest 
views  in  Hindoostan.  Text  onB 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  ISO* 

Daniell  (T)  and  Wales  (J) 

Hindoo  excavations  in  the  mountain  of 
Ellora,  near  Aurungabad.  Text  only 

pamph.  So.  Land.  1804 

Dar  bishire  (HA) 

Suggestions  on  the  introduction  of  co- 
loured bricks,  etc.  in  elevations. 

SP.  23  Jar  1S65 

D’Argenville  (A  N)  see  Dexalier  d'Argen- 
ville  (A  N). 
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Darmstadt  Hessische  vereine  fur  die 
aufnahme  mitteralterlicher  Kunst- 
werke  zu  Darmstadt 
Denkmiiler  der  Deutschen  baukunst. 

fo.  Darmst.  1846-60 
Statuten.  80.  Mainz  1845 

Jahresberichte.  8o.  Darmst.  1846-63 

Decoration 

Mural  painting,  etc.,  by  A.  Billing.  1851 

Dehn-Rotfelser  (H  von) 

Mitteralterliche  baudenkmaeler  in  Kur- 

hessen.  fo.  Kassel  1865 

Department  of  Practical  Art 

Addresses  at  the  opening  of  an  elemen- 
tary drawing  school  at  Westminster. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1852 
see  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Dilapidations 

by  T.  Morris.  1865 

Dindorfms  (L) 

Pausanim  descriptio  Gr^cje.  Greek  and 

Latin  text.  8o.  Paris  1845 


Domestic  Architecture 

Abitazioni  lacustri,  by  P.  Lioy.  1865 

English  gentleman’s  house,  by  R.  Kerr.  1865 

In  England,  during  Elizabeth’s  reign,  by 

C.  J.  Parker.  1838 

Of  the  middle  ages,  by  W.  Twopeny.  

Present  and  future,  by  G.  G.  Scott.  1858 

see  Dwellings. 

see  Rural  Architecture. 

Donaldson  (T  L) 

Selection  of  ornamental  sculptures ; see 

Moses  (H).  1828 

Italian  scenery,  by  W.  B.  Cooke  and 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  1836 

Charge  delivered  to  a jury  summoned  to 


make  presentments  on  the  districts 
of  the  Ranelagh  and  Counters  Creek 
sewer.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1839 

Description  of  the  church  at  Ani,  in  Ar- 
menia. Translated  from  the  Revue 
Generate  de  1’ Architecture.  SP.  23  Jan.  1843 
Report  on  drawings  by  Palladio,  at  Chis- 
wick, by  A.  Poynter  and  T.  L. 
Donaldson.  MS.  SP.  17 Nov.  1845 

Opening  address  at  R.I.B.A.  SP.  7 Nov.  1865 
Necrological  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. SP.  20  Mar.  1865 

Of  J.  M.  Lockyer.  SP.  20Mar.  1865 

Donaldson  (W  L) 

Heraldry  and  its  connection  with  Gothic 

architecture.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1837 

Dublin 

Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  ; by  R.  C.  Car- 
penter. — 

Due  (J  L) 

Colonne  de  29  Juillct  1830,  Paris.  Des- 
cribed by  A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer. 

MS.  SP.  20  Dec.  1841 
Dnnfermlin  Scotland,  see  Bannatyne  Club. 


Dunhill  (T) 

Health  of  towns.  Selection  from  papers 
on  sanitary  reform,  with  minutes  of 
evidence  on  Smithfield  cattle  market, 
and  establishing  public  abattoirs. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1848 

Dwellings 

see  Domestic  Architecture. 

see  Rural  Architecture. 


E. 

Ecclesiological  Society  (formerly  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society) 

Reports,  1845-46 ; 1850-53.  So. Lond.  1845-53 

8o.Zo;*c?.1859-60 

History  of  Christian  altars.  2nd  edit. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1847 

Edinburgh 

Eettes  College  ; account  of,  by  D.  Bryce. 

SP.  1865 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  casts  by  C.  H. 
Wilson.  2nd  edit.  8o.  Kdin.  1839 

Edward  IV 

Chronicle  of  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the 
reign  of;  by  J.  Warkworth.  Printed 
by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  1839 

Edwards  (F) 

Memoir  of  H.  H.  Seward.  MS.  1848 

Edwards  (F)  Jun 

Treatise  on  smoky  chimneys ; their  cure 

and  prevention.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 
Our  domestic  fire  places ; a treatise  on 
the  economical  use  of  fuel  and  the 
prevention  of  smoke,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  patent  laws.  2nd  edit. 

8o.  Lond.  1865 

Eggert  (F) 

Sammlung  Gothischer  verzierungen.  (Not 

perfect).  fo.  Munchen 

Ely 

Cathedral  church  and  conventual  build- 
ings, by  G.  Millers.  1834 

Statement  of  works  in  progress, 

by  II.  Goodwin.  1865 

Form  used  at  the  consecration  of  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  diocese  of  Ely. 

pamph.  8o.  Ely  

England  and  Wales 

Ancient  monastic  architecture,  by  J. 

Potter.  1844 

Antiquities  of;  by  F.  Grose.  8 vols.  1784-87 
Cathedrals  of ; by  H.  Winkles.  1836-38 

Examination  Papers 

In  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 

by  W.  J.  Beamont.  1865 

see  Institute  of  British  Architects.  1863-64 

see  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  1858-62 
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Exeter 

Cathedral;  misereres  in  the  choir,  by 

J.  W.  Hewett.  1849 

St.  Edmund  on  the  bridge,  church  of;  by 

E.  I.  C(arlos).  1835 


F. 

Fabretti  (R) 

Inscriptionum  autiquarum  quse  in  sodibus 
paternis  asservantur  explicatio  et 
additamentum.  4o.  Borne  1G99 

Felibien  (A) 

Maison  de  Yaux.  4o.  

Origine  de  la  peinture.  4o.  Baris  16G0 

Description  de  l’arc  de  la  place  Dauphine. 

4o.  Baris  16G0 

Fire  Engine  Establishment 

Report  on ; by  E.  M.  Shaw.  [1865] 

Fire-proof  Building 

Construction  of;  by  A.  Bartholomew.  1839 

Fire-proof  Materials 

And  construction,  by  T.  H.  Lewis.  SP.  1865 

Flandin  ( ) see  Paris  Academie  des 

Beaux  Arts. 

Fontaine  (P  F L) 

Memoir.  From,  newspaper.  [1853] 

see  Percier  (C)  and  Fontaine  (P  F L). 

Fonts 

History  of ; by  R.  E.  Batty.  1848 

Foster  (Mrs  J) 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  architects.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  of  G-.  Yasari.  5 vols. 

80.  Lond.  1850 

Fowler  (W) 

Stained  glass  from  Selby  abbey  church, 

Yorkshire.  pamph.  4o.  1820 

France 

Architecture  Romane  du  midi  de ; by  H. 

Revoil.  1864 

Freeman  (E  A) 

Origin  and  development  of  window  tra- 
cery in  England,  pamph.  80.  Lond.  1850 

History  and  architecture  of  Switzerland. 

pamph.  80. 1863 

French  (G  J) 

Practical  remarks  on  some  of  the  minor 
accessories  to  the  services  of  the 
church,  with  hints  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  altar  cloths.  80.  Leeds  1S44 


a 


Ganges  Canal 

Letter  by  Sir  P.  T.  Cautley. 

Garland  (R)  see  Winkles  (B). 

Gateshead  , 

Companion  through ; by  M.  A.  Richard- 
son. 


1864 

1S3S 


Gan  (F  C) 

Memoir.  From  newspaper. 


[1S54] 
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Germany 

Mitteralterliche  baudenkmaeler  in  Kur- 
hcsHcn,  by  II.  von  I) 

Gothischer  verzierungen,  by  F.  Eggcrt. 
see  Darmstadt. 

Glasgow  see  Bannatyne  Club. 

Glastonbury 

The  abbey,  its  history  and  ruins,  by  J. 

Williamson.  * iStQ 

Goodridge  (AS; 

Memoir  of  il.  E.  Goodridge.  SP  20 Mar  i -• 
Goodwin  (H) 

Statement  of  works  in  progr«  --  at  Elv 

cathedral.  pamph.  80  1MV3 

Gothic  Architecture 

Nature  of;  by  J.  Ruskin.  1851 

In  Spain,  by  G.  E.  Street.  1VJ5 

Fitness  of;  for  modem  churches,  by  J P 

Harrison.  184  s 

Remains  of  ancient  monastic  architecture. 

by  J.  Potter.  1 B M 

see  Middle  Ages. 
see  Pointed  Architecture. 

Gray  (J  E) 

Address,  on  museums,  etc.,  at  the  31th 
meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Bath.  pamph.  80.  Lond.  l^Rl 

Great  Britain 

Ancient  funeral  monuments  in;  by  .T 

Weever. 

Chorographical  description  of;  by  W 

Camden.  1772 

Great  Yarmouth  Norfolk. 

Account  of  St.  Nicholas  dnor 

J.  P.  Seddon.  SP.  1*65 

Grose  (F) 

Antiquities  of  England  and  W aJcs.  8 vol  - 

New  edition.  4o. /»nd.l7v'l->7 

Antiquities  of  Scotland.  2 vols.  lo.  Lond  1791 
Antiquities  of  Ireland.  2 vols.  4o.  Lon 
Guillim  (J) 

Display  of  hcraldrie.  4th  edit.  **OoUl 

by  F.  Nowear.”  4o.  Lond 

Gwilt  (J)  see  Chambers  (Sir  W ). 


H. 


[achette  ( ) see  Monge  ( ). 

[alliwell  (J  0) 

lliuts  to  novicee  in  manuacript  literature. 

pamph.  80.  Lond 

see  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 
see  Historical  Society  of  Science. 

[arbours 

Portes  antiques,  by  C.  Texier 
[are  (J  G) 

Privileges  imply  duties  ; a charge  to  th- 
cler«Ty  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 

pamph.  So.  Lond 

[arou  Rornain  ( ) see  Paris  Socirrr 

CEXTRALE  DES  ARCniTECTES 
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Harrison  (J  P) 

Letter  on  the  fitness  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture for  modern  churches. 

pamph.  80.  Lond.  1848 

Harrison  (S  B) 

Law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  by  W.  Wood- 

fall.  7th  edit.  1856 

Heideloff  (C) 

Niirnbergs  baudenkmale  der  vorzeit  oder 
musterbuch  der  altdeutschen  bau- 
kunst  fur  architekten  und  gewerb- 
schulen.  Part  i.  4o.  Nurnberg  1839 


Henley  (J) 

Antiquities  of  Italy,  by  B.  de  Montfauijon.  1725 
Heraldry 

Armorial  insignia  of  kings  and  queens  of 

England,  by  T.  Willement.  1821 

Introduction  to  ; by  H.  Clark.  1884 

Display  of ; by  J.  Guillim.  1660 

Heraldic  notices  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, by  T.  Willement.  1827 

Application  of ; to  university  and  colle- 
giate antiquities,  by  H.  A.  Woodham.  1841 
Hereford 

Cathedral,  condition  of;  etc.,  in  1841,  by 

J.  Merewether.  1842 

Beport  of  a survey,  by  R. 

Willis.  1842 

Hewett  (J  W) 

Misereres  in  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathe- 
dral. 4o.  Shoreham  1849 

Heywood  (J) 

Assize  courts  at  Manchester,  by  E.  P[ock- 

nell].  • [1864] 

Hindustan  see  India. 

Historical  Society  of  Science 


Letters  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
science  in  England,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II. 

Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8o.  Lond.  1841 
Hopper  (T) 

Explanation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
architects,  who  petitioned  for  an  exa- 
mination into  the  propriety  of  the 
selection  made  by  the  commissioners 
for  procuring  designs  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  4o.  Lond.  1837 
Horn  (H)  see  Woodfall  (W). 

Hosking  (W ) 

Two  introductory  lectures  delivered  at 
King’s  College,  London,  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture. pamph.  So.ZonJ.  184 1-42 

House 

English  gentleman’s ; by  R.  Kerr.  1865 

Hoxne  Suffolk. 

Views  of  churches  in  the  hundred  of;  by 

W.  K.  Bishop.  1833 

Hunt  (R) 

Manufacture  of  British  serpentine.  From 

the  Art  Journal,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1855 


I. 

I’ Anson  (E) 

Some  notice  of  office  buildings  in  the  city 


of  London. 

Improvements 

Foreign ; by  C.  C.  Nelson. 
India 

see  Daniell  (T  and  W). 
see  Somnath  Gates. 

Innes  (C)  see  Bannatyne  Club. 
Inscriptions  see  Fabretti  (R). 
Institute  of  British  Architects 
Regulations. 

Charter  and  bye-laws. 


SP.  5 Dec.  1864 
SP.  1865 


8o. 

4o. 

8o. 


1699 

Lond.  1835 
Lond.  1839 
Lond.  1853 


Questions.  Translated  into  “ Museum 

Blatter  fur  Bildendekunst.”  1835 

Report  of  the  committee  on  architectural 

education.  Discussion.  SP.  21  Nov.  1865 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Minutes  of  proceedings,  with  abstracts  of 
the  discussions.  Vol.  xxi.  Session 
1861-62.  8o.  Lond.  1862 

General  index.  Vols.  i to  xx.  Sessions 

1837  to  1860-61.  8o.  Lond.  1865 

Ireland 

Ancient  funeral  monuments  in ; by  J. 

Weever.  1631 

Antiquities  of;  by  F.  Grose.  1791-97 

see  Public  Works  (Ireland). 
see  Railways  (Ireland). 
see  Record  Commission. 

Italy 

Scenery;  by  W.  B.  Cooke  and  T.  L. 

Donaldson.  1836 

Excursion  en  Italie,  by  A.  Lance.  1859 


J. 

James  (T) 

Ecclesiastical  brickwork  of  Lombardy. 
Printed  by  the  Northampton  Archi- 
tectural Society.  1847 

Japan 

Account  of ; by  E.  Koempfer.  1853 

Jerusalem 

Temple  de ; by  M.  de  Vogue.  1864 

Jeuch  ( ) see  Bauer  ( ). 

Jones  (H) 

Some  account  of  the  alterations  and  new 
buildings  at  the  guildhall,  city  of 
London.  SP.  26  June  1865 


K. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society  see  Maidstone. 

Kerr  (R) 

Newleafe  discourses  on  the  fine  art  archi- 
tecture. 8o.  Lond.  1846 

English  gentleman’s  house.  8o.  Lond.  1865 

2nd  edit,  revised.  8o.  Lond.  1865 
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Killpack  (W  B)  and  Clarke  (T  H) 

History  and  antiquities  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  and  descriptive 

T7i  ^count.  4o.  Land.  1839 

Klemm  (G-) 

Her  dom  zu  Meissen.  80.  Meissen  1835 

Ecempfer  (E) 

Account  of  Japan,  abridged  from  the  trans- 
lation of  J.  G.  Scheuchzer.  8o.  Lond.  1853 
Konigsberg 

Neue  Universitats  ; by  A.  Stiiler.  1865 


L. 


Labourers’  Cottages 

Economical  mode  of  building;  by  F. 

Pollock.  1851 

Lance  (A) 

see  Paris  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes.  1 850 
Excursion  en  Italie.  8o.  Paris  1859 

Annuaire  de  l’architecte  pour  l’annee 

1864,  premiere  annee.  8o.  Paris  1864 
Leclere  (A) 


Memoir.  From  newspaper. 
Lefevre  (A) 

Les  merveillesdel’architecture.  8o. 


[1854] 
Paris  1865 


Lewis  (T  H) 

Eire-proof  materials  and  construction. 

SP.  3 Apl.  1865 

Lighthouse 

Maplin  sand  ; by  A.  Mitchell.  1848 

Linnsean  Society 

Memoir  of  the  late  J.  Woods. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Lioy  (P) 

Abitazioni  lacustri  della  eta  della  pietra 

nel  Yicentino.  8o.  Venez.  1865 

Lithology 

Petralogy ; treatise  on  rocks,  by  J.  Pin- 
kerton. 1811 

Littre  (M  E)  see  Pliny  (C).  1860 

Liverpool 

Submarine  forests  in  Liverpool  bay  and 

river  Mersey,  by  J.  Boult.  1865 

Lockyer  (J  M) 

Necrological  notice  of;  by  T.  L.  Donald- 
son. SP.  1865 


London 

Survey  of;  by  J.  Stow  and  J.  Strvpe.  1720 

Churches 

Westminster  abbey,  gleanings  from  ; by 

G.  G.  Scott.  1S63 

Temple  church,  monumental  effigies  of; 

by  E.  Eichardson.  1S43 

— Account  of  restoration  and 

repairs,  by  W.  Burge.  1843 

Westminster  abbey,  by  E.  Ackermann.  1812 

Crypt  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  by 

E.  I.  C.  1S35 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  account  of  niche  in ; 

by  E.  I.  C.  1S41 


London — continued. 

Churches — continued. 

St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange,  and 
St.  Benet  Fink,  account  of’;  hr 
E.  I.  C. 

Guildha  LL 


1S46 


Alterations  and  new  buildings  at ; by  If 

Jom  ^ j<  • - 

Houses 

Norman  building  in  Southwark,  bv  E I C. 

Marlborough  house;  see  Wornum  iR  N 

Winchester  house,  by  E.  I.  C.  1sr:» 

Office  buildings  in  the  city,  1 . B I \ 

M»  lv”, 

Houses  of  Parliament 

Descriptiveaccountof  Westminster  palnr.-. 

Anonymous.  pamph.  8o  Load,  I860 
National  Gallery 

Eeport  on  the  site  commission,  with 
minutes,  evidence,  appendix,  and 
index.  4o.  Lond  1887 

Prisons 

Pentonville  prison,  report  on ; by  -I  J | 
Lorain  (M  P) 

Essai  historique  de  l’abbaye  de  Cluny  : r-t 
de  divers  fragmens  de  la  com-sp-  n- 
dence  de  Pierre  le  Venerable  nrec 
S.  Bernard.  So.  Dijon  ls39 

Lubke  (W)  see  Bell  (W). 

Lynn  Regis  Norfolk. 

St.  Margaret's  church  : brass  of  the  pea- 
cock feast,  by  E.  T.  S.  


M. 

Macerata 

Sferisterio  eretto  nella  citta  di ; by  I J. 

Aleandri.  182S 

Maidstone 

Kent  Archaeological  Society 

Arclueologia  Cantiana.  Transactions 

2 vols.  4o.  Lond.  1858-68 

Manchester 

Heywood’s  hand-book  to  assize  court  - 
by  E.  P[ocknelP. 

I description  of:  by  A W 

house.  SP.  ISO-** 

Art  Treasures  Exhibition;  Museum  ■>! 
ornamental  art  ami  the  arUKMlfl 
J.  B.  Waring  and  J.  K.  Plane''  1867 

Manufactures 

Textile  art.  by  M.  D.  V yatt.  ISo** 

Manuscript  Literature 

Hints  to  novices  in;  by  J.  0.  Halliwell. 

Marble 

Manufacture  of  British  serpentine,  by 

E.  Hunt.  1855 

Markland  (J  HI 

Eemarka  on  the  sepulchral  memorial?  of 
past  and  present  times. 

pamph.  So.  Ot/otJ  1840 
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Meissen 

Dom  zu  ; by  G.  Klemm.  1835 

Merewether  (J) 

Condition  and  circumstances  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Hereford  in  1811. 

8 o . Herefor  dl  842 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

Report  of  the  main  drainage  committee 
on  the  application  of  sewage  at 
Rugby,  Croydon,  Carlisle,  and  Edin- 
burgh. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1864 

Millers  (G) 

Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  conventual  buildings. 

3rd  edit.  8o.  Lond.  1834 

Monnier  (M) 

Pompei  et  les  Pompeiens.  8o.  Paris  1864 
Morris  (T) 

Dilapidations  ; their  nature,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  assessment,  succinctly  de- 
monstrated. 8o.  Lond.  1865 

Mosaic 

by  A.  Salviati.  1865 

Moses  (H) 

Selection  of  ornamental  sculptures,  con- 
sisting of  vases,  altars,  candelabra, 
and  tripods,  from  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  Descriptions 
by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  4o.  Lond.  1828 

Munch  (P  A)  and  Schirmer  (H  E) 

Throndhjems  domkirke.  Published  by 
the  Norwegian  government.  Plates 
only.  fo.  [ Christiania  I860 ] 

Mural  Painting  • 

And  decorations  of  churches  generally,  by 

A.  Billing.  1851 

N. 

Nately  Hampshire. 

Account  of  church,  by  E.  I.  C.  1836 

Nelson  (C  C) 

Information  forwarded  from  abroad  (on 

foreign  improvements).  SP.  9 Jan.  1865 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Companion  thro’;  by  M.  A.  Richardson.  1S38 
New  York  Ecclesiological  Society 

New  York  Ecclesiologist.  No.  4. 

8o.  N.  York  1849 

Niblet  (F)  see  Bristol  Society,  etc.  1845 

Norfolk 

Catalogue  of  engravings,  etc.  to  illustrate 

topography  of;  by  D.  Turner.  1841 

Northampton 

Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton 

Fourth  report.  With  a paper  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical brickwork  of  Lombardy, 
by  T.  James,  pamph.  8o.  Noi'thcimp.  1847 

Notes  on  cottage  building.  pamph.  8o. 

Northumberland  (Duke  of)  see  Percy  (A). 


Normand  (C) 

New  parallel  of  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture ; translated,  and  with  two  ad- 
ditional plates,  by  A.  Pugin. 

fo.  Lond.  1829 


Nower  (F)  see  Guillim  (J),  1660 

"Mill 

Essay  on ; by  Gr.  Y.  Yool.  1863 

Nuremberg 

Niirnbergs  baudenkmale,  by  C.  Heideloff.  1839 
Nursted  Court  Kent. 

Account  of;  by  E.  I.  C.  1837 


O. 

Oldham  (T) 

Antient  Irish  pavement  tiles,  exhibiting 
thirty-two  patterns,  from  St.  Pa- 
trick’s cathedral,  and  Howth,  Melli- 
font,  and  Newtown  abbeys.  4o.  Lublin 

Ornament 

Renaissance ; catalogue  of  ornamental 
casts.  Printed  by  Science  and  Art 
Department.  1854 

Ornamental  sculptures;  from  the  Louvre, 

by  H.  Moses  and  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1828 

Overstraeten  (H  D L van) 

Architectonographie  des  temples  chre- 
tiens ; et  introduction  sur  l’archi- 
tecture  religieuse  de  1’antiquite. 

8o.  Malines  1850 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society 
History  and  architecture  of  Switzerland, 

by  E.  A.  Ereeman.  pamph.  8o.  Oxford  1863 
Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study 
of  Gothic  Architecture 
Reports  and  proceedings. 

pamph.  8o.  Oxford  1839-43 
Manual  for  the  study  of  monumental 
brasses ; with  a descriptive  catalogue 
of  450  rubbings  in  the  possession  of 
the  society,  edited  by  H.  H. 

8o.  Oxford  1848 

Report ; with  rules,  list  of  members,  and 
reports  of  meetings. 

pamph.  8o.  Oxford  1849 

P. 

Paget  (F  E) 

Tract  upon  tomb  stones,  pamph.  So.  Pugeleyl84s3 

Palmer  (C  J) 

Illustrations  of  domestic  architecture  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  exemplified  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  residence  of  J.  D. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
Privately  printed.  4o.  Lond.  1838 

Papendiek  (C  E) 

Synopsis  of  architecture,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  student  and  amateur. 

8o.  Lond.  1826 
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Parallel 

Of  the  orders  of  architecture,  by  C.  Nor- 

mand  and  A.  Pugin.  * 1829 

Paris 

Annales  du  genie  civil;  Mai.  80.  Paris  1865 
Churches 

Invalides.  Tombeau  de  I’Empereur  Napo- 
leon I,  by  I.  Chautard  and  T.  Le- 
jeune.  1853 

Houses 

Maison  de  Yaux,  by  A.  Eelibien. 

4o.  Paris 

Palaces 

Ornamental  sculptures  from  the  Louvre, 

by  H.  Moses  and  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1828 


Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments 
Bulletin.  Bapports ; sessions  1838-39;  and 

seances,  sessions  1840-41.  8o.  Paris 

Monographie  de  la  cathedrale  de  Char- 
tres ; rapport.  pamph.  8o.  Paris  [1839] 

Instructions.  4o.  Paris  1S40 

Institnt  des  Provinces  et  des  Congres 
Scicntifxques 

Annuaire.  8o.  Paris  1846 

2nd  series.  Yol.  iv.  8o.  Paris  1862 

Ministere  de  Hnstruction  Publiqne 
Letters  from  M.  Guizot  to  historical  cor- 
respondents. pamph.  4o.  P<m'sl835-86 

Bapport  a M.  de  Salvandy,  ministere,  sur 
les  travaux  du  Comite  Historique  de 
la  langue  et  de  la  litterature  Eran- 
9aise,  by  ...  Genin,  Sec. 

pamph.  4o.  Paris  1838 

Bapport,  etc. des  sciences  morales 

et  politiques,  by  ...  Danton,  Sec. 

pamph.  4o.  Paris  1838 
Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes 
Manuel  des  lois  du  batiment  elabore  par 

la  societe.  8o.  Paris  1863 

Bulletins  de  la  societe.  8o.Paml853-64 

Societe  Pranqaise 

Seances  generales  tenues  en  1842  au 
Mans,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  Bouen,  et 
Strasbourg.  8o.  Caen  1842 

Congres  archeologique  de  France,  XXX 
Session.  Seances  generales  tenues  a 
Bodez,  a Albi,  et  au  Mans  en  1863. 

8o.  Paris  1 864 

Pars  (W)  see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Pearsall  (E) 

Monumental  brass  of  bishop  Iiallum  in 
the  cathedral  of  Constance.  Erom 
the  Archseologia.  Yol.  xxx. 

pamph.  4o.  Pond.  1S44 


Peloponnesus 

Etudes  sur ; by  E.  Beule. 

Percy  (A)  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Necrological  notice,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson. 


Pews 


History;  statintics ; and  reason*  for  g< 
ting  rid  of ; by  Cambridge  Canid 
Society. 

Thoughts  on  church  subjects,  by  K.  ><  ob< 
Planche  (J  R) 

Armoury  in  Manchester  Exhibition. 
Pocknell  (E) 

Hey  wood’s  handbook  to  the  assize  cour 
at  Manchester.  pamph.  12->  Ma 
Pollock  (Fj 

Essay  and  design  for  the  best  and  mo 
economical  method  of  building  a pa 
of  labourer’s  cottages. 

pamph.  So.  Ix 

Pompeii 

Pompei  et  les  Pompeiens,  bv  M.  Monn.< 
Potter  (J) 

Remains  of  the  ancient  monastic  arduto 
ture  of  England.  Buildwra*  abl- 
church,  25  plates.  Tinterne  abb« 
church,  28  plates.  ( Imperfect ). 

fo.  Lo 


et- 


irr 


j 


A 


Price  Book 

by  ..  Crosby. 

Prickett  (M) 

History  of  the  priory  church  of  Brid- 
lington. New  edit,  paraph.  8o.  Camh. 

Pugin  (A; 

Translation  of  “New  parallel  of  the  w :er- 
of  architecture  ’’  by  C.  Normand. 
with  2 additional  plates.  fo.  Lond. 

Pugin  (A  W) 

Roman  Ctttholic  church  of  St.  Ge»  r_- 
Southwark.  Two  plates.  !•>.  Lond. 

Pyi'amids 

Why  built,  by  J.  Taylor. 


lsot 


ISO* 


Mi 

1801 
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1829 


18K) 

ls59 


R. 

Ravioli  (C) 

Bagionamento  del  foro  Romano  e de  : ■ - 

cipah  suoi  monumenti.  8o.  Jtomr  Mil 

Restoration 

Traite  de  la  reparation  des  eglisos.  by  R. 

Bordeaux.  i 'y>-' 

Reveley  (W) 

see  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  J.  Si  nH 
and  N.  Revett.  Yol.  iii. 

Revett  (N)  see  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Revoil  (H) 

Notice  sur  la  chapelle  de  St.  Gabne:. 
pres  Taraseou.  pamph  - 

Tombe  et  dpitaphe  de  lb  Stius,  ~ ■ ' 

de  Carpeutras.  Ex  trait  de  la  lu  vue 
des  Soeietes  Savautes  des  Depart- 
ments. pamph  8 2 •-  186* 

Architecture Romanedu midi  deia  France. 

Parts  i to  v.  ( In  proyrss>  >. 

fo.  Pans  1S«>* 
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1 56 

Revue  Artistique  et  Litteraire 

Edited  by  L.  Auvray.  2 parts. 

{In  progress).  8o.  Paris  1865 

Ricliardson  (E) 

Monumental  effigies  of  the  Temple  church, 

London.  4o.  Lond.  1843 

Mediaeval  sculpture  and  workings  in 
alabaster  in  England.  Erom  the 
Archaeological  Journal. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond. 

Richardson  (M  A) 

Descriptive  companion  through  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and  Gateshead. 

8o.  Newcastle  1838 

Richardson  (W) 

Monastic  ruins  of  Yorkshire  ; views,  plans, 
etc. ; with  an  introduction  by  E. 
Churton,  and  notices  of  each  ruin. 

6 parts  (part  iv  wanting),  fo.  York  1843-48 
Ridge  (L  W) 

Illustrations  and  description  of  the  priory 
church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Blaise,  Box- 
grove,  Sussex.  fo.  Lond.  1864 

Rogers  (H) 

Calendars  of  Al-Hallowen,  Brystowe.  An 
attempt  to  elucidate  some  portions  of 
the  history  of  the  priory  or  Efrater- 
nitie  of  Calendars,  whose  library  once 
stood  over  the  north  or  Jesus  aisle  of 
All  Saints’ churchy  Bristol.  8o.  Bristol  1846 
Rohault  de  Fleury  ( ) 

Exposition  des  beaux  arts  appliques  a 

Pindustrie.  pamph.  4o.  Paris  1864 

Romanesque  Architecture 

Du  midi  de  la  Erance,  by  H.  Revoil.  1864 

Rome 
Churches 

Basilica  di  San  Pietro  della  la  capella 

regia,  by  N.  Buscemi.  1840 

Forum 

Ragionamento  del  foro  Romano,  by  C. 

Ravioli.  1859 

Romsey  Hampshire. 

Abbey  church,  by  C.  Spence.  

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Address  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  society,  by  Sir  R.  1.  Murchison. 

8o.  Lond.  1864 

Ruskin  (J) 

Nature  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  herein 
of  the  true  functions  of  the  work- 
man in  art.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Conditions  at  present  affecting  the  study 
of  architecture  in  our  schools. 

SP.  15  May  1865 

S. 

S ( R T ) 

The  peacock  feast ; a brass  in  St.  Marga- 
ret’s church,  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  fo. 


Salviati  (A) 

On  mosaics ; a paper  read  at  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1865 

Sanitary  Reform 

Papers  on  ; by  T.  Dunhill.  1848 

Scatcherd  (N) 

Chapel  of  King  Edward  III,  on  Wake- 
field bridge ; or,  an  improved  essay 
on  this  and  other  ancient  bridge 
chapels.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1843 

Scharf  (G) 

Old  tapestry  in  St.  Mary’s  hall,  Coventry. 

Erom  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xxvi. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1856 
Scheuchzer  (J  G)  see  Kcempfer  (E).  1853 

Schirmer  (H  E) 

Throndheim  cathedral,  by  P.  A.  Munch 

and  H.  E.  Schirmer.  [1860] 

Schoning  (G) 

Dom  kirke  i Throndheim.  4o.  Trondheim  1762 
Schools 

Suburban ; for  drawing  and  modelling,  by 

W.  C.  Thomas.  1850 

L’ecole  centrale  d’architecture,  by  E. 

Trelat.  1864 

Enseignment  des  beaux  arts,  by  E. 

Viollet  le  Due.  1864 

Of  art ; directions  for  establishing  under 

the  Science  and  Art  Department.  1854 

Proposal  for  establishing;  etc., 

by  C.  B.  Allen.  1854 

Science 

Progress  of;  in  England,  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  James  II,  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell.  1841 

Science  and  Art  Department  South  Ken- 
sington. 

Instruction  in  art.  Directions  for  esta- 
blishing and  conducting  schools  of 
art.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1854 

Catalogue  of  specimens  of  cabinet  work 
exhibited  at  Gore  house,  Kensington. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1853 
Catalogue  of  ornamental  casts  in  the 
possession  of  the  department.  Third 
division  ; the  Renaissance  styles,  by 
R.  Wornum.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1854 
Introductory  addresses  on  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1858 
Fourth  report.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

see  Department  of  Practical  Art. 

Scobell  (E) 

Eew  thoughts  on  church  subjects,  viz. 
uniformity,  daily  services,  gown,  sur- 
plice, private  dress,  pews,  and  preach- 
ing. pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1843 

Scotland 

Antiquities  of ; by  F.  Grose.  1797 
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Scott  (G  G) 

Remarks  on  secular  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture, present  and  future. 

80.  Lond.  1858 

Gleanings  from  Westminster  abbey ; with 
appendices  completing  the  history  of 
the  abbey  buildings.  2nd  edit. 

80.  Lond.  18G3 

Sculpture 

Mediaeval ; and  workings  in  alabaster  in 

England,  by  E.  Richardson.  — 

Seddon  (J  P) 

Account  of  St.  Nicholas  church,  Great 

Yarmouth.  SP.  6 Eeb.  1865 

Selby  Yorkshire. 

Abbey  church ; stained  glass,  by  W. 

Eowler.  1820 

Sepulchral  Memorials  see  Tombs. 

Sewage 

Application  of;  at  Rugby,  etc.  1861 

see  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Sewerage 

Ranelagh  aud  Counter’s  Creek  sewers 

districts ; charge,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson.  1839 
Shaw  (E  M) 

Superintendent’s  report  to  the  general 
committee  of  the  London  fire  engine 
establishment.  pamph.  8o.  Lond.  [18G5] 
Sherman  (A  J) 

Historia  collegii  Jesu  Cantabrigiensis. 

Edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell.  8o.  Lond.  1840 
Shottesbrooke  Berkshire. 

Account  of  church ; by  E.  I.  C.  1840 

Slymbridge  Gloucestershire. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  notes 
on ; by  the  Bristol  Architectural 
Society.  1845 

Smith  (C  H) 

Copy  of  some  notes  made  during  the  tour 
in  1838  and  1839,  as  a member  of 
the  commission  for  selecting  stone 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

MS.  8o.  1865 

Smith  (J) 

Specimens  of  ancient  carpentry,  consist- 
ing of  designs  for  roofs,  etc. 

fo.  Lond.  1787 

Somersetshire  Archaeological,  etc.  Society 
see  Taunton. 

Southwell 

Collegiate  church  ; history  of ; by  W.  B. 

Killpack  and  T.  H.  Clarke.  1839 

Spain 

Gothic  architecture  in;  by  G.  E.  Street.  1SG5 
Spence  (C) 

Essay  descriptive  of  the  abbey  church  ot 

Romsey,  in  Hampshire.  So.  Hornsey  1S41 
Stafford 

Church  of  St.  Mary;  proposed  altera- 
tions. Lithographed.  pamph.  4o.  1842 


Stow  Lincolnshire. 

Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  bv  ( am* 
bridge  Camden  Society. 

Street  (G  E) 

English  woodwork  in  the  Xlllth  an! 

A I \ t li  centra 

Discussion.  SP.  20Mar.lMW 

Some  account  of  Gothic  architecture  in 

Spain.  /. 

Strikes 

History  of;  by  A.  Waterhouse.  Is*  5 

Stiiler  (A; 

Bauwerke  von  zweite  abtheilung;  d.n 
neue  universitiits  — gebaude  ru 
Konigsberg.  fo.  Berlin  IStt'i 

Switzerland 

History  and  architecture  of;  by  E.  V. 

Ereeman.  1VI3 

Submarine  Forests 

In  Liverpool  Bay  and  River  Mersey,  by 
J.  Boult. 

Suffolk 

Churches  in  hundred  of  lloxne,  by  W E. 

Bishop.  1&33 

T. 

Tarascon 

Chapelle  de  St.  Gabriel,  by  H.  R/voil.  . l 

Taunton 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society 

Proceedings,  1849-51.  2 vob.  x T ■ I'-VJ 

Taylor  (AW) 

Construction  of  theatres.  SP.  19D<«  1 J 

Taylor  (J) 

The  great  pyramid  — why  was  it  bu 

and  who  built  it  ? 8o.  Lond.  1859 

Theatres 

Construction  of;  by  A.  W.  Taylor.  >P  l'1;? 
Thomas  (W  C) 

Suburban  schools  for  drawing  and  r . 1- 1- 
ling.  Address  at  the  opening  of  t: 

North  London  School. 

pamph.  So.  Lond.  1 SoO 

Thorp  (T) 

Charge  delivered  at  the  visitation  of  the 

archdeaconry  of  Bristol. 

1 8o  Brui  1>  i 

Throndheim 

Dom  kirke ; by  G.  Scheming.  ':  - 

Cathedral,  by  P.  A.  Munch  and  H E 

Schirmer.  [ ^ s^-\ 

Tierney  (M  A) 

History  aud  antiquities  of  the  cast.e  an  • 
town  of  Arundel,  Sussex.  2 vols 

So.  Lond.  1834 

Tiles 

Examples  of;  for  pavements,  t sheets.  4o. 
Antient  Irish  pavement : by  f Oldnam 
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Tinterne  Monmouthshire. 

Abbey  church,  by  J.  Potter.  1844 

Tombs 

Funeral  monuments  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  islands  adjacent,  by 
J.  Weever.  1631 

Manual  for  the  study  of  monumental 
brasses,  by  Oxford  Architectural 
Society.  1848 

Monumental  brasses  and  slabs,  by  C. 

Boutell.  1847-48 

Tombstones,  by  F.  E.  Paget.  1848 

Sepulchral  memorials,  by  J.  H.  Markland.  1840 
Trelat  (E) 

Ecole  centrale  d’architecture. 

pamph.  8o.  Paris  1864 

Trespass 

Essay  on ; by  G.  V.  Tool.  1863 

Turner  (D) 

Catalogue  of  engravings,  etchings,  and 
original  drawings,  collected  for  the 
illustration  of  the  topography  of 
Norfolk,  in  his  library.  8o.  Yarmouth  1841 
Twining  (T) 

Letters  on  the  condition  of  working  classes 

of  Nassau.  8o.  Lond.  1853 

Twopeny  (W) 

Some  observations  on  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  From 
the  3rd  edit,  of  the  “ Glossary  of 
Architecture.”  pamph.  8o.[1840] 

u. 

Urrea  (M  de)  see  Vitruvius.  1582 

V. 

Viollet-le-Duc  (E) 

Intervention  de  l’etat  dans  l’enseignement 

des  beaux  arts.  8o.  Paris  1864 

Rcponse  a M . Yitet  a propos  de  l’enseigne- 

meut  des  arts  du  dessin.  8o.  Paris  1864 
Vitruvius  Pollio  (M) 

De  architecture,  dividido  en  diez  libros, 
traduzidos  de  Latin  en  Castellano 
por  M.  de  Urrea.  4o.  Alcala  1582 

w. 

Wakefield  Yorkshire. 

Chantry  on  bridge,  by  N.  Scatcherd.  1843 

Walker  (A) 

Philosophical  estimate  of  the  causes, 
effects,  and  cure  of  unwholesome  air 
in  largo  cities ; to  which  is  prefixed  a 
philosophical  dissertation  on  the 
causes  and  euro  of  smoky  chimneys. 

8o.  Lond.  1777 


Waring  (J  B) 

Handbook  to  the  museum  of  ornamental 
art,  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition, 
Manchester  ; to  which  is  added  The 
Armoury,  by  J.  R.  Planche. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1857 

Catalogue  of  drawings  from  ancient  glass 
paintings  by  the  late  C.  Winston. 

pamph.  8o.  Lond.  1865 

Warkworth  (J)  see  Cambridge  Camden 

Society.  1839 

Waste 

Essay  on  ; by  G.  V.  Tool.  1863 

Waterhouse  (A) 

A chapter  of  the  history  of  strikes. 

pamph.  8o.  Manch.  1865 

Description  of  Manchester  assize  courts. 

SP.  12  June  1865 

Weever  (J) 

Ancient  funerall  monuments  within  the  . 
united  monarchic  of  Great  Britaine, 
Ireland,  and  the  Hands  adjacent,  with 
the  disolved  monasteries  therein  con- 
tained. 4o.  Lond.  1631 

Willement  (T) 

Armorial  insignia  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England,  from  coeval  authorities. 

4o.  Lond.  1821 

Heraldic  notices  of  Canterbury  cathedral. 

4o.  Lond.  1827 

Williamson  (J) 

Glastonbury  abbey,  its  history  and  ruins. 

pamph.  8o.  Wells  1862 

Willis  (R) 

Description  of  the  Sextry  barn  at  Ely, 

lately  demolished,  pamph.  4o.  Camb.  1843 

Construction  of  the  vaults  of  the  middle 
ages.  From  the  transactions  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1842 

Description  of  the  cymagraph.  From  the 
Civil  Engineer,  etc.  J ournal. 

pamph.  4o.  Lond.  1842 

Report  of  a survey  of  the  dilapidated  por- 
tions of  Hereford  cathedral. 

pamph.  8o.  Peref or  dl84<2 

Window  Tracery 

Origin  and  development  of ; in  England, 

by  E.  A.  Freeman.  1850 

Winkles  (H) 

Architectural  and  picturesque  illustra- 
tions of  the  cathedrals  of  England 
and  Wales.  Drawings  by  R.  Garland, 
descriptions  by  T.  Moule.  2 vols. 

4<o.  Lond. 1836-38 

Winston  (C) 

Catalogue  of  his  drawings  from  ancient 

glass  paintings,  by  J.  B.  Waring.  1865 

Wolff  (J  H) 

Plan  und  methode  bei  dem  studium  der 

architectur.  8o.  Leipzic  1831 
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Wolff  (J  H) — continued. 

Beitrage  zur  aesthetik  der  baukunst. 

-p..  Bo.  Leipzic  1834 

Die  wesentlichste  grundlage  der  rnonu- 

mentalen  baukunst.  So.  Gott.  1854 

Handbuch  der  kunst-industrie. 

Text  80.  plates  fo.  Gott.  1855 

Woodham  (H  A) 

Application  of  heraldry  to  the  illustration 
of  various  university  and  collegiate 
antiquities.  pamph.  4o.  Camb.  1841 

Woods  (J) 

Memoir  of ; by  the  Linnsean  Society.  1864 

Woodwork 

English ; in  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries, 

by  G.  E.  Street.  SP.  1865 

Working  Classes 

Condition  of ; in  Nassau,  by  T.  Twining.  1853 


oy 


Wornum  (R;  gee  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

Wyatt  (M  D) 

Mabomedan  buildings,  A hmedabad,  India. 

SP.  20 Mar.  1965 


Y. 

Yool  (G  V) 

Essay  on  waste,  nuisance,  and  trr-pa** 

Ho.  Ij>nd.  1 S <53 

Yorick  (E) 

Church  builders;  or,  days  of  yon-  ar.  ] 
days  that  are.  A poem,  in  2 part" 

pamph.  80.  LoU  L 1 " » J 

Yorkshire 

Monastic  ruins  of;  by  W.  Richardson  arid 
E.  Churton.  !h13- 


DRAWINGS,  MAPS,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS,  IN  VOLUMES. 


Adam  (R)  and  Hardwick  (T) 

Drawings  and  tracings  of  antique  ceilings, 

plans,  etc.  fo.  

Architectural  Drawings  and  Sketches 
By  G.  P.  Panini ; G.  G.  Bibiena ; F.  G. 
Bibiena ; G.  G.  Servandoni ; G.  M. 
Oppenord  ; P.  Neefs  ; I.  Moucheron  ; 

B.  Cellini ; V.  Ee ; C.  de  Wailly  ; 

J.  B.  or  P.  De  la  Posse;  J.  A.  Ga- 
briel ; P.  Puget ; M.  Tesi ; E.  L. 
Boullee  ; J.  Benard  ; D.  Louis  ; 

E.  Palaggi ; P.  E.  Speeth  ; C.  Schut ; 
and  some  others.  fo.  cir.  1780 

Collection  of  miscellaneous  sketches, 
tracings,  etc. 

Vol.iandii.  Details  of  the  orders. 

„ iii.  Friezes,  guiloches,  scrolls, 

etc. 

„ iv.  Arabesques  and  ornaments, 

Greek  and  Eoman. 

„ v.  Vases,  tripods,  statues,  and 

sketches  from  paintings 
and  statues. 

„ vi.  Details  of  buildings,  doors, 

windows,  etc. 

„ vii.  Foreign  buildings  and  de- 
signs. 

„ viii.  Carpentry. 

Anonymous,  fo. 


Architectural  Drawings  and  Sketch-s 

continued. 

Collectanea  Buricnsa.  Forty-three  draw- 
ings of  the  remaius  of  the  mon.v-*- 
tery  and  church  at  St.  Edmund 
Bury. 

(Thirteen  of  these  drawings  an  publitked 
in  Yates's  History , etc.  of  th>  I i 
etc.  1S05.)  Anonymous.  1 

Drawings  and  sketches  of  buildings  and 
details;  preseuted  to  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society. 

3 vols.  fo.  1S39;1S42;1>43 

Buildings  etc. 

Collection  of  lithographs. 

Burchell  (S) 

Drawings  of  prior  Birde  s orat  ry  .n  T-.v. 

Abbey  Church. 

Chambers  (Sir  W)  and  Yenn  (J) 

Architectural  sketches. 

Dunnage  (H) 

Drawings  and  sketches  of  various  ' . •- 

ings  aud  antiquities  in  Sicily 
churches,  etc.  in  Sicily;  Lit  ham 
palace,  Kent,  with  C.  Davor ; and 
other  antiquities ; Landscapes,  fo.  is‘> 

Evans  (G  G)  and  Pull  an  (R  P) 

Photographs,  etc.  ot  design  for  Lille 

cathedral.  4o.[lS56j 
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Flitcroft  (H) 

Drawings  after  tlie  designs  of  I.  Jones  for 
the  palace  at  Whitehall. 

(Supposed  to  be  drawn  for  W.  Kent's 
edition  of  the  ivories  of  I.  Jones , 

1727).  fo. 

Jackson  (F) 

Plan  of  Nottingham.  80.  Nott.  1861 

Leclere  (A) 

Pantheon  d’Agrippa  a Eome.  Details  de 
la  construction  du  portique  et  des 
chapelles  interieures,  dans  le  but  de 
faire  voir  que  toutes  les  parties  de 
cet  edifice  ont  une  meme  origine. 
Drawings  copied  from  the  originals. 

fo.  Dome  1813 


Lockyer  (J  M) 

Forty  drawings  of  mosaics,  in  gold  and 

colors.  fo.  

Losi  (C)  see  Tramezini  (M  and  F). 

Middleton  (C) 

Coldbathfields  prison,  with  MS.  notes  and 

additions  on  the  plates.  fo.  Lond.  1788 

Murphy  (J  C) 

Sketches  of  arabesque  ornament.  fo.  

N (H  G) 

Stone  mouldings,  tracery,  and  carvings, 
in  granite,  from  churches  in  Corn- 
wall. 4o.  1843 


Nolli  (G) 

Nuova  pianta  di  Roma.  fo.  Domce  1748 

Parke  (H) 

Drawings  of  buildings,  principally  in  Italy 

and  Egypt.  2 vols.  fo.  1821-24 

Sketch  book,  with  architectural  measure- 
ments made  in  Sicily.  fo.  1822 

In  Italy,  fo.  1822 


Pugin  (A) 

Various  drawings  made  for  the  “Edifices 
of  London,”  by  A.  Pugin  and  J. 


Britton. 


8o. 


1825-28 


Pullan  (R  P) 

Photographs  of  designs  for  memorial 

church  at  Constantinople.  fo.  [1856] 


Eoelandt  (L) 

Album,  ou  receuil  de  dessins  gravures  et 

photographies.  fo.  Gland  1863 

Rose  (J) 

Sketches  of  ornamental  friezes,  from  the 
original  models  in  his  possession. 

fo.  1782 

Sepulchral  Memorials 

Rubbings  of  brasses ; presented  to  [the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society. 

2 vols.  fo. 

Stanford  (E) 

Library  map  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
showing  all  the  proposed  Metro- 
politan railways  and  improvements. 

24  sheets.  fo.  1863 

Stuart  (J) 

Sketch  book.  8o.  

Sundry  sketches  in  Greece.  fo. 

Talman  (J) 

Architectural  drawings,  with  sketches  on 
the  Rhine,  Danube  and  Wael;  and  of 
the  stained  glass  in  ITpton  Church, 
etc.  fo.  1698 

Tatham  (C  H) 

Drawings  of  roofs.  

Tramezini  (M  and  F) 

Effigies  antiquse  Eomse  ex  vestigiis 
sedificiorum  ruinis,  etc.  1561,  by 
C.  Losi.  fo.  1773 

Wightwick  (G) 

Sketches  in  Italy,  “ My  Liber  Veritatis,” 

fo.  1825-26 

Wigley  (G  J) 

Photographic  panorama  of  the  interior  of 
Jerusalem,  with  plan  and  references. 

On  roller.  1856 

W (W  W) 

Drawings  of  twenty-five  fonts.  fo. 

Woods  (J) 

Twenty-eight  original  drawings  in  France, 

Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  fo.  1816-19 

Yenn  (J)  see  Chambers  (Sir  W). 


London:  J.  Davy  and  Sons,  Printers,  137,  Long  Acre. 
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